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EE  IT  REMEMBERED,  thai  on  the  eighth  day  of  September,  in  the 
thirty  fourth  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  cf  America,  fcHs- 
Kliot.  junioi-,  of  the  said  district,  lias  deposited  in  this  ofHce,  the  title  of  a 

Book,  tl;e  Ri^dit  whereof  he  claims  as  Proprietor,  in  ihe  words  following  io 

tvit  : 

*'  A  Bic^rnphical  Dictionary,  containing  a  brief  account  of  the  first  settlers, 
and  otlier  eminent  characters  amon^  the  mag-istrates,  ininiiters.  liccary  and 
wortiA-  men.  in  New  England.  By  Jolsn  Eliot.  D.  D.  Correspondingf  Secreia- 
rv  of  llie Massachusetts  historical  Society. 

Thes-c  were  honoured  in  their  generations,  and  were  t!:e  g'ory  of  their  tin:es. 

Sox  OF  SYR.A.CH.'* 

In  confcnnlty  to  tlie  Act  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States  entitled, 
*'  An  Act  for  the  encourag;ement  of  Learning,  by  securing  ths:  Copies  of  Ivlaps, 
Charts  and  Books,  to  tiie  ..uthors  and  Proprietors  of  sud^i  Copies,  during  the 
times  th.!;rdn  rrientioned  and  also  to  an  Act  entitled,  "An  act  suppieirenta- 
ry  to  an  Act,  entitled  an  Act  for  the  Encouragement  of  Jjearr.ing,  by  Sf=cunnj^ 
the  Copies  of  Maps,  Charts  and  Books,  to  the  .Anthers  and  Proprietors  of  sucli 
Copies  during  tlie  times  therein  mentioned  ;  and  extending  the  benents  there- 
of to  the  Arts  of  Designing,  EDgra>-ing  and  Etching  Kistcncai,  and  cthe? 
Prints."  V  H.LI S.  SHAW, 

Clerk  of  thi  Dutrici  0/  Ma:sachu5cUs^ 
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FOR  the  credit  of  human  naturcj  some  men  have  appeared 
in  every  age,  wi;o  udorned  their  lives  by  gocA  actions,  or  their 
pubhck  stations  by  tlie  dignity,  virtue,  and  spicndid  exceliencies 
of  their  characters.  Memoirs  of  such  persons  excite  a  lively  inter- 
est, anci,  from  admiring  their  extraordinary  qualities,  we  desire  to 
tee  them  in  various  attitudes,  and  to  know  the  incidents  of  their 
private  life.  Flence  encouragement  is  given  to  works  cf  biogra- 
[)hy,  wlilch,  in  some  form  or  other,  are  daily  issuing  from  the 
press.  Even  short  sketches  of  eminent  men  have  been  thought 
instructive,  as  well  as  entertaining. 

The  Brst  discoverers  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe  possessed  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  in  a  very  uncommon  degree.  The  fathers  of 
NeV'-  England  were  rem^fkable  for  their  piety  and  moral  worth, 
arKl  aIi.D  for  their  active  virtues.  They  were  men  of  firmness  and 
resolution,  ready  to  endure  every  suffering,  for  the  sake  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom.  They  had  to  level  forests  where  savage 
beasts,  and  savage  men  had  roamed  for  ages,  and  to  make  com- 
fortable dwelling  places  amidst  barren  deserts.  By  their  sagaci- 
ty an.!  prudence,  their  attention  to  the  means  of  improvuig  tlieir 
situation,  they  soon  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  civilized  and  cultivat- 
td  society.  Among  the  first  planters,  we  find  men  of  genius  and 
literary  acquirements,  who  would  have  been  conspicuous  as_ 
i>tiitesratn  in  tlie  courts  of  Europe,  or  as  divines  of  the  church  of 
England.  It  is  no  wonder  that  their  characters  were  so  Inghly 
esteemtd  by  the  puritans  in  their  own  country,  or  that  they  shone 
as  lights  in  the  dark  places  of  this  American  wilderness.  Cot- 
ton, Hooker  and  Davenport  might  well  rank  v,'ith  the  Lightfoots 
and  Owens  of  the  age  ;  they  had  equal  reputation  as  sciiclars  at 
the  universities.  President  Chauncy,  as  professor  of  Greek,  or 
Hcbrcv.'Jiad  no  superiour,  and  might  have  had  any  prefttrment  in. 
the  national  church,  if  he  had  become  suboervient  to  iUc  views  of 
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archbishop  Laud.  Norton  wrote  Latin  with  elegance  and  puritr  j 
his  name  was  celebrated  in  various  nations  of  Lurope.  Less  is 
said  about  Roger  WilHams  before  he  left  his  native  country.  lie 
was  young,  and  perhaps  did  not  preach  with  the  same  force  as  he 
wrote.  All  who  peruse  his  works  M-ill  wonder  at  the  vastexpan* 
sion  of  his  mind,  and  lament  the  eccentricities  of  his  conduct.' 

The  succeeding  generation  bore  a  resemblance  to  their  fathers 
in  their  character,  but  were  not  equal  to  them  in  erudition.  The 
v.'riter  of  the  Magnalia  divides  into  three  classes  the  eminent 
preachers,  who  emigrated  to  New  England.  The  first  were  in 
the  exercise  of  their  ministry  when  they  came  over.  They  were 
educated  either  at  Oxford,  or  Cambrido-e.  The  second  class 
comprehends  those,  whose  education  was  unfinished,  and  had 
cnly  such  advantages  to  complete  it,  as  they  could  obtain  in  the 
plantations.  Mr.  John  Higginson,  Mr.  Sherman  and  Thomas 
Thacher  were  the  most  famous  among  them..  The  tliird  con- 
sisted of  those  who  were  ejected  from  the  ministry,  after  the  res- 
toration of  the  monarchy,  and  establishment  of  the  episcopal 
church.  These  vrtre  pious  and  good  men  ;  buc  in  their  literary 
accomplishments  they  were  not  superiour  to  those  who  v/cre 
educated  at  Harvard  College,  which  \vas  the  only  seminary  in 
North  America  for  many  years.  This  institution  could  not  vie 
"with  the  colleges  in  Europe  for  endowments  ;  but  during  ih.e 
civil  wars  of  England,  the  universities  lost  their  ablest  professors, 
and  less  attention  was  paid  to  the  means  ofmiaking  eminent  schol- 
tiis.  We  TT.ay  well  suppose  that  polite  literature  would  fall  pros- 
trate with  the  laws  of  the  realm.  Few  went  to  the  pure  fountains 
^of  classical  knowledge,  though  many  Greek  and  Roman  authors 
were  read.  The  v/orks  of  their  theologians,  some  of  wi>om  were 
great  and  excellent  men,  displayed  the  stores  of  learning  with- 
out the  skill  and  graces  of  composition.  The  quaint  style  and 
'manner,  which  then  prevailed  in  England,  v/as  imitated  by  our 
American  divines.  They  were  as  much  disgusted  with  the 
works  of  the  English  writers, who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  or 
of  William,  as  the  most  famous  authors  in  Great  Britain,  in  those 
'reigns,  were  disgusted  with  the  v.-ritings  of  the  preceding  age. 
Cotton  Mather,  the  most  volumiinous  American  author,  and  a  man 
ofirernense  learning,  has  very  little  credit  with  the  present  gcne- 
ratiori,  because  his  narrations  are  so  pioiixj  and  so  many  strange 
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Ihmgs  occur  in  sd  strange  a  style.  He  was  a  man  of  unbounded 
fancy,  astoTiishing  memory,  but  of  no  judgment.  Willi  his 
tnarvellous  stories  he  has,  however,  collected  many  factb,  and  it 
\\'oiild  be  unpardonal)le  if  the  author  of  this  work  did  iiot  pay  a 
tribute  to  his  memory.  Every  writer  of  the  affairs  of  Massuchu- 
sclts  is  much  indebted  to  him  for  the  use  of  his  materials. 

From  the  date  of  the  new  charter  we  find  very  lew  leading  cha- 
racters, who  were  not  doitj  and  bred  in  the  colonies  .  There  wcis 
no  great  encouragement  for  men,  who  had  genius  and  talents,  to 
come  over  to  New  England  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  subsistence. 
At  this  lime,  it  has  been  said,  that  learning  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  our 
country,  A  late  writer  has  thus  described  the  college  at  Ne^f 
Haven  :  "  The  students  had  heard  of  a  certain  new  and  stran^-e 
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philosophy  in  vogue  in  England,  and  the  names  of  Bo)ie,  Locke 
and  Xenton  had  reached  them,  but  they  were  not  suffered  to 
think  that  any  valuable  improvements  were  to  be  expected  from 
philosophical  innovations"*  This  description  is  much  exagger- 
ated by  the  prejudices  of  a  party  writer.  One  of  the  gover*nours 
of  Connecticut  had  been  th*e  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Boyie,  ard 
was  a  principal  founder  of  the  royal  society.  Two  of  the  corpo- 
ration of  Harvard  College  were  fellows  of  the  royal  society  at  this" 
very  time,  and  the  mode  of  instruction  was  the  same  in  botii  se- 
minaries. Can  we  suppose  that  the  Newtonian  philosophy  was 
not  adopted,  or  that  the  first  characters  in  their  churches  and  col- 
leges were  sitting  so  contentedly  in  the  shades  of  ignorance  ? 
From  our  sketches  it  will  appear,  that  we  had  at  this  period  not 
only  students  in  the  new  philosophy,  but  scholars  who  excelled  ia 
polite  learning.  Philological  inquiries  grew  fashionable,  and  very- 
excellent  productions  appeared  from  the  hands  of  gerillemen  in  civil 
life,  as  well  as  from  the  clertrv.  It  is  true  that  these  were  davsof 
tranquillity,  and  such  times  are  not  favourable  to  great  exertions. 
If  sve  except  the  disturbances,  which  were  caused  by  Indian  warsj 
we  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  more  happy  state  of  society,  thsri 
New  England  exhibited  for  the  first  half  of  the  13ih  century. 
The  people  were  submissive  to  the  laws.  There  v/as  ordwr  in 
th'e  cities,  peace  in  the  villages,  and  religion  in  the  temples.  These 
are  not  the  times  to  display  great  talents  any  m.ore  than  great 
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crimes.    When  occasion  called  forth  the  exertions  of  American 
citizens,  they  discovered  vigour,  abilities,  as  well  as  patriotism, 
strong  and  mvinly  virtues  with  politicsl  skill,  and  all  that  energy 
of  character  necessary  for  raising  provinces  into  an  empire. 
During  the  coarse  of  the  war,  the  ofHcers  of  the  American  army 
showed  courage  and  magnanimity.     They  v/ere  brave,  active, 
vith  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  would  have  obtained  distinction  in 
the  armies  or'  Europe.    The  members  of  the  fust  congress  were 
viewed  with  admiration  bordering  on  enthusi  ism.   Their  abilities 
as  statesmen, and  their  political  integrity, did  iionour  to  the  United 
States,  and  gained  them  respect  fi  orn  the  great  men  of  other  na- 
tions.   They  certainly  have  a  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  poster- 
ity.   If  more  particular  attention  have  been  paid  to  one  part  of  this 
biographical  work,  it  is  in  doing  justice  to  the  characters  of  tliose 
who  lived  betv/een  the  peace  of  Paris,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  American  revolution.    The  age  of  the  v.riter  made  every 
thing  impressive.    He  was  acquainted  vvith  those  who  were  ac- 
tive in  our  publick  concerns,  and  has  been  favoured  vvith  written 
'accounts,  that  are  strengthened  by  the  opinion  and  conversation  of 
those  who  are  still  alive.     Whenever  he  has  recurred  to  the  pub- 
lications of  the  day,  he  has  endeavoured  to  gain  collateral  evidence 
to  make  the  representation  just,    in  writing  biography  we  ought 
to  be  very  careful  about  taking  the  character  from  newspapers. 
Facts  are  not  always  to  be  depended  upon;  characters  very  sel- 
dom.   If  the  deceased  had  virtues  they  are  exaggerated  by  his 
friends  ;  and  how  often  are  particular  delineations  made  by  those 
'^hokne'A'  not  the  man  1   A  pen  is  employed  wliich  is  elegant,  and 
if  th-e  sketch  is  done  in  the  best  manner,  there  is  no  inquiry  whe- 
ther it  be  true  ?   If  we  had  no  other  knowledge  of  men,  but  what 
ve  get  from  newspapers,  would  there  be  a  proper  discrim.ination 
between  the  good  and  bdd  members  of  society  ? 

A  remar  k  of  a  similar  kind  may  be  made  upon  funeral  ser- 
mons. If  they  are  not  in  the  style' of  eulogy  tliey  are  not  printed. 
What  the  preacher  says  be  doubtless  believes  ;  but  liow  often  is 
his  opinion  difierent  from  that  of  his  audience  ?  How  many  fu- 
iaeral  orators  paint  nothing  ?  Such  performances  require  a  nice 
and  delicate  pencil  to  finish;  but,in  general,  they  are  the  most  un* 
sCudied  compositions  of  their  authors,  i  liis  is  not,  however,  what 
first  ex:ited  the  remark.  Our  objection  is,  that  they  are  not  pure 
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sources  of  informaiicn  A  preacher  is  lo  sr.y  nothing  bu*.  good 
of  the  dead  ;  a  writer  of  lives  noihing  but  the  truth;  for  he  exhi- 
bits men  as  they  were.  The  preacher  is  apt  to  give  a  general 
\-iew  of  the  characters  ;  it  is  tJie  object  of  tb.e  biographer  to  enter 
into  the  mo^t  minute  details.  Ail  funeral  sermons,  however,  are 
not  liable  to  the  same  censure.  Those  preached  upon  the  death 
cf  ministers  soiiieiimes  bring  an  obscure  clergyman  into  view, 
v  ho  preferred  the  shade,  as  the  most  agreeable  situation,  but 
whose  virtues  and  talents  ought  to  be  known,  that  others  might 
be  stimulated  by  the  example.  On  the  other  hand,  preachers 
often  say  better  things  of  their  brethren  than  they  deserve  ; 
upon  no  occasion  is  friendship  or  flattery  more  indtlicute- 
ly  manifested.  The  reputation  of  the  deceased  depends  in 
some  m.easure  upon  the  orator.  If  his  performance  be  admired, 
strangers  who  read  it  will  think  highly  of  the  subject.  If  the  dis- 
course be  dull  or  inelegant,  it  perhaps  is  not  printed,  and  no  cha- 
racter published.  However  eminent  the  deceased  was  in  life,  he 
is  not  known  beyond  the  line  of  his  near  acquaintance,  among 
whom  his  reputation  is  long  preserved  by  a  mo:t  affcctionale  re- 
membrance. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  taken  the  freedom  to  mingle  his 
own  observations  with  the  documents  received  from  others.  His 
taste  always  led  him  to  collect  curious  mss.  and  ancient  books  ;  he 
was  favoured  with  many  letters  of  the  Hutchinson  and  Oliver 
families  ;  and  had  free  access  to  the  books  and  mss.  of  the  3Iassa- 
chusetts  Historical  Society.  He  has  mostly  written  from  one 
general  mass  of  inforrnation,which  he  has  been  m.any  years  in  col- 
lecting ;  but  where  he  has  been  indebted  for  principal  facts  he  has 
pointed  to  the  main  source  of  his  intelligence.  The  original  de- 
sign was  to  give  a  view  of  eminent  men  in  North  America.  The 
difHculty  of  obtaining  documents,  or  such  pecuhar  notices  as  are 
oecessary  for  proper  delineations  of  characters, induced  the  writ- 
er to  connne  himself  to  New  Fngland.  Some  articles  in  its  pres- 
ent form  are  omitted,  which  would  be  equally  interesting  as  those 
which  appear.  Certain  notices,  which  he  expected  to  receive,  did 
not  arrive  till  it  was  too  late  for  their  insertion.  He  particularly 
regrets  the  omission  of  judge  Trowbridge  of  Cambridge,  gov. 
Jer:ks  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Hobart  of  Fairfield,  ?vlr.  Ellsworth, 
Mr.  Tracy,  and  several  other  gentlemen  of  distinction  in  Cou^ 
necticut. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  work,  several  lives  are  disproportionate 
to  the  general  scale,  which  obliged  the  author  to  compress  the 
ar'/icles  in  other  parts,  and  under  the  last  letters  of  the  alphabet 
to  introduce  no  person  who  has  died  since  the  commenctmLnt  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Among  those  are  several  magistrates  of 
this  state,  president  Willard  and  professor  Tappan  of  Cambridge, 
and  several  eminent  clergymen.  Memoirs  of  thtse  geniiemen 
have  been  published  lately,  and  their  characters  ably  and  fully 
delineated;  but  with  the  addition  of  such  names,  any  work  would 
be  materially  improved.  If  tlie  book  should  ever  pass  liirough  _ 
another  edition  improvements  may  be  expected. 

For  the  errors  v.  hich  the  reader  may  imd  in  the  following  pages 
some  apology  ought  to  be  madcjespecially  for  the  transposition  of 
several  names  and  the  misplacing  of  figures  in  the  dates.  These 
arecorrected  among  other  typographical  errata.  One  name  \z  iti^ 
trouuced,  page  35  1,  v,-hich  ought  not  to  appear  among  persons  de- 
ceased. Those  who  thought  the  information  of  his  death  correct, 
are  h?ppy  to  learn  that  the  gentleman  still  lives. 

In  the  course  of  his  proceeding  the  author  has  been  indebted 
to  several  friends  for  their  suggestions,  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance. Without  their  kind  attentions  his  labour  would  have  been 
wearisome.  The  delicacy  and  warmth  of  their  friendship 
have  excited  sensations  which  are  better  felt  than  expressed  j 
for  their  literary  communications,  as  v/ell  as  tokens  of  their  es- 
teem and  affection,  he  begs  them  to  accept  his  grateful  acknowU 
cdgements. 
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ABBOT  HULL,  minister  of  clie  church  in 
Charlfstov/n,  v.*as  a  native  cf  .Massachusetts  ;  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1 19,0,  He  was  among  the 
first  students  that  vv ere  put  upon  Mr.  HoUis's  foun- 
dation, and  recommended  by  Ulr.  Hollis  him::df^2S 
a  youth  meriting  the  benefit  of  the  fund  \ox  indi- 
gent and  good  scholars.  In  1723  he  v/as  ordained, 
colleague  pastor  with  the  famous  Mr.  Bradstreet, 
and  continued  in  the  m/mistry  till  his  death,  1774, 

He  left  a  few  printed  disccurses,  chiefiy  occa- 
sional,  and  his  character  was  respectable  as  a  gen- 
tleman and  divine.* 

A  D .4  M  s  M  A T T  H  E  v.' ,  IS  vrorthv  CI  notice  in  an  ac« 
count  of  ingenious  and  littrary  men  oi  Soston.  In  the 
life  of  Franklin  it  is  said,  that  he  kindled  the  zeal  and 
encouraged  the  talents  of  that  philosopher,  who  had 
free  access  to  his  books;  and  Dr,  Franklin  speaks  of 
him  v/ith  respect  and  acknowledged  his  attention.s, 
Mr.  Adams  was  onlv  a  mechanick.  but  v/iih  tlve  ad- 
vantages  of  a  college  education  v/ould  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  scientifick  researches,  and 
been  very  useful  at  that  period  He  ^vas  one  of  the 
writers  in  the  New-En2:land  Journal.    The  essays 

o  ■» 

*  His  printed  cliscourEes  are,  Artillery  Election  Serir.cn,  Svo." 
Ens'cn,   173.5.    A  Sermon  upon  the  rebellion  in  Scoi'.anJ,  Svo. 
1746.    A  S-srnion  ar^?anst  piofanc  sv/earing  and  curfin;^', 
1747. 
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he  contributed  were  received  with  marks  of  pub. 
lick  esteem,  and  reprinted  in  periodical  rnisceilanics 
of  later  date.  Like  mariv  other  inorenioub  men. 
Mr.  Adams  lived  in  depressed  circumstances,  and 
died  with  a  name  and  character  rather  than  any 
worldly  estate.  He  left  several  children,  who  in- 
herited his  genius,  one  of  v/honi  v/as 

John  Adai^is,  niinister  of  the  church  in  Dur- 
ham, New-H-.mpshire.  His  father  hiboured  to  2:ive 
him  a  liberal  education,  and  Ive  was  graduaiLcl  at 
Harvard  College  in  1745,  and  in  a  lew  yt-arb  after 
ordained  at  Durham,  where  lie  continued  pastor  of 
the  church  more  than  twenty  years.  No  town  in 
New  England  vv-as  ever  more  disturbed  by  fanat- 
icks  than  Durham.  A  spirit  of  opposition  to  the 
order  of  the  churciics  ra^^ed  there.  Every  maD. 
who  receiv  ed  a  liberal  education,  who  wore  a  band 
or  black  coat,  and  held  a  regular  service  on  the 
Lord's  day,  was  called  hh^eling,  thief,  wolf,  and 
any  thinp:  that  would  make  him  odious.  They 
after  this  manner  insulted  this  pious  minister,  who 
had  not  patience  to  bear  it,  and  was  often  inveloped 
in  ^loom^  or  ready  to  sink  into  despondency,  '["his 
might,  in  some  mjea-ure,  be  owing  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  m.an.  For  he  was  in  his  best  days,  ai^.d 
Avhen  he  v/as  not  exposed  to  peculiar  trials  of  his 
mini-try,  very  much  the  sport  of  his  feelings. 
Sometimes  he  v/as  so  depressed  as  to  seem  like  a 
being  mingling  with  the  dust,  and  suddenly  would 
mount  up  to  heaven  v.  ith  a  bolder  v/ing  than  any  of 
his  conteniporaries.  1  his  would  happen  frequent- 
Iv  in  the  pulpit,  so  that  v.  hen  he  had  been  ail  the: 
week  preoarin?  a  sermon  \\hich  was.  accoraing  to 
his  own  expression  as  dull  as  Ills  feelings,  ire  would 
feel  an  exertion  that  would  give  him  health,  cheer- 
fulness, and  new  lile.  It  was  his  method  to  take  a 
new  text,  and  give  a  flow  to  his  sentiments  and  ex- 
pressions, wliich  were  much  better  than  he  v.-as 
ever  :.ble  to  utter,  with  previous  consideration.  His 
dciivery  tlien  v/as  as  lively  as  his  ilmcy.    In  tliesc 
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happy  moments  he  was  also  a  cheerful,  instructive 
tind  entcrrtaiiiinji^  companion.  He  could  write  as 
well  as  spc'jk,  like  one  who  had  cultivated  a  philo- 
loLi:ic:il  taste.  A  specimen  of  his  abilities  w  as  cm- 
hibited^in  a  letter  written  to  a  commiitee  of  the 
town  of  Boston.,  1774,  when  the  Port  Bill  had  an- 
i)ihilattd  their  eommerce. 

Mr.  Adams  was  obliged  to  leave  Durham  in  the 
year  177-5  in  consequence  of  other  disturbances 
tlum  religions-  He  had  been  thouo,ht  the  most  pro- 
per minister  to  live  u  ith  people  so  enthusiastick  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Durham  :  for  he  was  himself, 
from  his  animal  frame  and  pious  sentiments,  inclin- 
ed to  enthusiasm  ;  had  rather  fivcured  than  oppos- 
ed the  Ara  Lights  in  his  youth,  and  preached  the 
gospel  according  to  the  strictest  ccct  of  our  forefa- 
thers ;  but  as  one  extreme  succeeds  another,  the 
most  cold  in.diuerence  to  every  thing  of  a  religious 
I'iacurc  \^"as  vi-ible  in  the  inhabiiants  cT  Durham 
during  the  latter  part  of  ?>h\  Adams's  pastoral  rela- 
tion ;  and  they  grew  ^veary  of  maintaining  a  minis- 
ter,  in  addition  to  the  demands  of  money,  to  carry 
on  the  v/ar  ;  a  contention  aro:^e  upon  tlie  most 
frivolous  pretences,  and  a  council  advised  to  a  remo- 
vaL  He  was  soon  invited  to  settle  at  Washington, 
in  the  county  of  York,  Islassachiisetts.  With  this 
flock  he  lived  in  more  easy  circumstances.  He 
died  1793.  aged  about  GO  years. 

Adams  John  Rev.  a  divine,  a  poet,  a  v/riter  of  es- 
says, S^c.  He  V.  as  the  son  of  the  Hon.  John  Adams,  of 
2s ova- Scotia,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College, 
1701.  He  died  at  Cambi  idge,  17  10.  The  fellows  of 
the  College  were  his  pail- holders,  and  the  first  charac- 
ters in  the  state  attended  the  funeral.  His  charac- 
ter was  ve  ry  respectable,  thougli  doubtless  the  e  ulogy 
in  tlie  Boston  nev/spapers,  v/as  from  the  pen  of  one 
strongly  prejudiced  in       favour—**  It  deserves  to 

*  Tb.c-re  \va5  a  commluee  appr/inttd  to  rcctlve  donations.  1  ht 
Iftter  was  acconipraiicd  a  prcs^'cnl  Irora  the  ini'.i-vb.tanis  oi' 
Durham, 
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be  written  in  letters  of  gold  on  monuments  of  mar- 
ble, or  rather  to  appear  and  shine  forth  from  Lornc 
genius  of  uncommon  sublimity  and  eQU?.l  to  his 
own.  But  iuincient  are  his  immoital  writiugs  to 
perpetuate  his  memory.*'  His  hterury  friends  is- 
sued proposals  for  publishing  a  volume  ot  his  ser- 
mons', but  the  subscription  failed.  They  publish- 
ed a  volume  of  poems  v.hich  dircover  a  good 
imagination  and  pure  taste.  They  are  equal  to  any 
Kevv'- England  poetry  of  tliis  date,  though  not  merit- 
ing in  the  encomium  passed  upon  his  writings,  A 
second  edition  was  never  called  for.  The  bock  is 
very  scarce,  and  ought  to  be  preserved  among  the 
rare  Vv'crks  of  AincricaJi  autliors. 

He  published  during  his  life,  a  pceni  on  the  love 
cf  money,  v/hich  is  ingeniotis  and  batirical.  It  is 
not  contained  in  the  volume. 

Adams  Amos,  minister  of  the  first  church  in  Hox- 
btirr,  v/as  a  very  popular  preacher,  luwing  a  voice 
uncommonly  sonorous  and  plaintive.  The  energy  of 
his  manner  in  the  pulpit  is  often  mentioned  by  those 
^vho  sat  under  his  ministry.  He  v.  as  praised  in  other 
churches,  as  a  very  accomplished  preacher,  but 
many  were  disgusted  with  his  plainness  cf  speech. 
the  lengch  of  his  discourses,  and  his  very  desultory 
observa-.ions.  All  allovred  him  to  discover  some 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  in  the  addresses  he 
made  to  i'lis  hearers.  His  preaching  v.  as  calcula- 
ted to  prick  the  consciences  cf  sinners,  though  they 
^vanted  correct  discrimination  and  smoothness  of 
period.  Hir>  memorv  was  tenacious,  and  hi->  read- 
ing very  extensive.  His  publications  never  appeared 
to  satisfy  the  expectations^of  those  v.  ho  heard  thm 
irom  the  pulpit.   They  want  his  animated  delivery.^ 

*  Ke  i:rinted  several  ordination  sermons.  A  runtral  se:  men 
lipon  the  death  ofMsdam  Dudlcv.  A  Tbanksgi^ins  d:=coLir3C, 
1759. 

The  discourses  ^Thich  give  lum  the  ir.cst  reputation  were  iv/o 
ufi^.n  r-'dgi-ruH  libtrty  ;  and  ii-'j  I'Pcn  iLc  sujp  yir  :{.^  rf  Lurpintn^ 
Vyiii  h  -  ere  rc-p:i:ited  in  r.r/^r.;rjd.  not  us  S-iTiioi-.s,  but  v-ith  the 
^ilc  cf  4i  Concise  Bistorj  'J'  J'ltTj-En^'and^  Tiic  cvangciiciU^stn- 
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Mr.  Adams  v/as  graduated  at  Cambridge,  1752, 
and  died  at  Roxbury,  October,  1778,  to  the  inex- 
pressible grief  of  his  family  and  ftock,  _At  this 
time  a  putrid  dysentery  prevailed  in  the  camp  at 
Roxbiiry  and  Cambridge,  which  spread  more  than 
twenty  mileb  in  the  environs  of  Boston.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  first  church  in  Roxbury  were  very  much 
scattered,  but  Mr.  Adams  was  assiduous  in  his  la- 
bours, and  not  only  visited  his  own  flock,  but  the 
soldiers  who  were  stationed  amom^  the  people  of 
his  parochial  charge.  He  himstlf  soon  fell  a  vlctiiri 
to  the  disease. 

Adams  SAifUEL,  a  rnan  celebrated  in  the  an- 
nals of  America,  was  as  remarkable  for  his  piety 
and  puritanism,  in  younger  life,  as  for  his  political 
influence,  during  the  contests  of  the  anerican  revo- 
lution. He  was  born  September;  1722,  in  Boston. 
His  ancestors  were  respectable,  am.on«;  the  early 
planters  of  New- i^ngland,  but  not  suiiiciently  dis- 
tinguished to  be  inserted  in  a  genealo^^ical  list ;  and 
every  kind  of  genealogy  he  affected  to  despise^  as 
a  thing  which  gives  birth  to  family  pride.  His  ed- 
ucation Vv'as  liberal,  haxins:  commenced  his  studies 
at  the  bouth  Gramm,ar  School,  under  the  care  of 
^tlr.  Lovell.  He  entered  Harvard  College  A.  D. 
1736.  The  honours  of  that  seminary  he  received 
in  the  years  1740  and  1743,  He  m.ade  a  very  con- 
siderable progresi.  in  classical  learning,  the  an  of 
logic,  as  it  \\  as  then  taught,  as  vvell  as  the  elements 
of  r;atural  philosophy.  But  his  main  object  u  as  the 
study  of  divinity,  as  he  was  designed  for  the  min- 
istry. 

He  was  always  fond  of  systematic  divinity,  ana 
was  a  Calvini:.t,"'of  the  straitest  sect  ol  that  denomi^ 
nation.  It  was  the  belief  of  our  fathers,  and  he  ncv- 
er  spake  of  ihem  but  with  the  greatest  reverence, 

tinacnts  are  ciirtai'-d.  We  sec  Wv.lc  ir.oie  tlien  the  clw  boner, 
of  a  skfclet.cn,  r.cl  will  hung  logeiher.    A!!  5. is  ^!    •  .-'Urse^; 

are  uouiid  in  lv,o  vo'.u-nts,  8vo.  v/hicii  l;c  prebtMcd  lo  u^-;  Col- 
lege Libiury. 
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The  platform  of  the  New- England  churches,  in  his. 
view,  contained  every  thing  necessary  or  proper  for 
the  order  and  discipline  of  tcclcsiasiical  bodies,  and 
the  Westminster  assembly's  shorter  catechism^  all 
the  articles  of  sound  doctrine* 

Why  he  did  not  engage  in  a  profession,  which 
was  so  congenial  to  his  viev/s  and  habits,  does  net 
appear  ;  but  for  many  years  he  was  uncertain  what 
line  of  life  to  pursue.  He  only  engaged  in  a  petty- 
kind  of  trauicking  ;  his  business  was  sinall,  his  ^lt» 
nation  humble,  and  he  seemed  to  walk  in  tlie  vales 
and  descents  of  life,  rather  than  to  be  formed  for  con- 
spicuous stations  or  very  active  scenes.  The  same 
political  cast  of  mind  then  appeared,  which  hifluen- 
ced  his  conduct  afterwards.  If  he  spake  of  men  and 
mann.ers  it  was  freely  to  canvass  them  ;  his  conver- 
sation was  in  praise  of  old  tlm.es,  his  manners  were 
austere,  his  remarks  never  favourable  to  the  risinp: 
genera.tioa  ;  and  he  v/ould  depreciate  the  talents 
and  services  of  those  who  held  oilices  of  honour 
3.nd  public  trust.  No  man  ever  despised  more 
those  fools  of  fortune,  whom  the  multitude  admare  ; 
and  yet  he  thought  the  opinion  of  the  commion  peo- 
ple in  most  cases  to  be  very  correct. 

As  we  ha\-e  said  his  employ m.ent  was  humble,  it 
rnay  be  nroner  to  mention  that  his  first  office  in  the 
town  was  that  of  t^.x  gatherer  ;  which  the  opposite 
party  in  politicks  often  alluded  to,  and  in  their  con- 
troversies would  style  him  Samuel  ihc  tublica?;, 
"While  tlie  British  regiments  were  in  tov  n,  the  to- 
nes enjoyed  a  kind  of  triumph,  and  invenied  every 
pxiode  of  burlesquing  tiie  popular  leaders  :  but 
where  the  people  tax  themselves  the  ofHce  of  col- 
lector is  respectable  ;  it  was  at  that  time  gl\  en  to 
gentlem.en  who  had  seen  better  days,  and  r.eeded 
some  pecuniary  asoistance,  having  merited  the  es« 
teem  and  confidence  of  their  feliov/  townsmeri. 
?vlr.  Adams  uas  ill  qualified  to  fill  an  ofiice  v/hlch 
required  such  constant  attention  to  pecuniary  mat- 
ters ;  andj  Ills  soul  being  bent  on  polilicks;  Ive  pass- 
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td  tnore  time  la  talking  against  Great  Britain  than 
in  collecting  the  sums  due  to  the  town.  He  grev/ 
embarrassed  in  liis  circumstances,  and  was  assisted, 
not  only  by  private  friends,  but  by  many  others 
who  knew  him  only  as  a  spirited  partisan  in  the 
cause  of  liberty. 

From  this  time,  the  whigs  were  determined  to 
support  him  to  the  utm.ost  of  their  power.  He  had 
been  always  on  their  side,  was  firm  and  sagacious, 
one  of  the  best  writers  in  the  newspapers,  ready 
upon  every  question,  but  especii-lly  conversant  v/ith 
all  matters  which  related  to  the  dispute  betvveea 
Great  Britain  and  the  colonies. 

The  people  in  the  north  section  of  the  town 
were  then  more  numerous  than  thev  have  been 
since  :  and  were  by  a  very  large  majority  on  the 
side  of  freedom.  When  Pownal  was  in  the  chair, 
he  favoured  this  party,  and  lifted  several  men  to  of- 
fice whose  m.erit  vras  rather  in  their  principles  and 
r.otions,  than  in  their  sagacity.  It  answered  his 
purpose,  which  was  to  defeat  the  schemes  of  Hutch- 
inson :  arid  it  really  had  a  surprising  eficct  upor* 
the  transactions  of  the  town, 

Mr.  S.  Adams  was  well  acquainted  with  every 
$hip^vright,  and  substantial  mechanick,  and  tliey 
were  liis  firm  friends  through  all  the  scenes  of  the 
revolution,  believing  that  to  him  more  than  any 
other  man  in  the  communitv  we  owed  our  independ- 
ence. This  sentiment  prevailed  with  many  who 
disliked  his  opinion  of  federal  measures,  and  v;ho 
would  not  vote  for  him  to  be  governor  of  the  com- 
monwealth. They  Vv'ould  often  say  that  he.  from 
his  age,  habits  and  local  prejudices,  was  not  form- 
cd  to  mingle  v.ith  politicians  of  a  later  period, 
whose  view^s  must  necessarily  be  more  cornprelien- 
sive,  and  whose  object  was  to  restrain  rather  than 
give  a  loose  to  popular  feelings.  It  was  their  opin- 
ion, houever,  that  he  did  worthily  in  those  times, 
when  instead  of  building  up  a  government  suited 
the  conditioil  of  a  people,  ^ye  had  only  to  pulz 
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down  a  government  becoming,  every  day  more  ty- 
rannical. When  the  stamp  act  was  the  subject  of 
conversation,  of  public  resentment,  and  succeeding 
tumults,  Mr.  Adams  was  one  of  those  important 
characters,  v>ho  appeared  to  oppo.re  it  in  every 
step.  He  did  not  think  it  nmiss  to  pull  dov/n  the 
ofnce,  though  he  di-^approved  of  the  riotous  pro- 
ceediiigs  v;hich  the  same  lawless  men  were  guilty 
of  aftervvards  ;  for  tvery  succeeding  night  witness- 
ed the  rage  of  an  infatuated  populace,  and  no  man 
in  any  ofnce  v/hattver  was  s.;fe  in  his  habitation. 
If  a  man  h.id  any  pique  ao:ainst  his  neiglibour  it  v;as 
only  to  call  him  a  few  hard  names,  and  his  proper- 
ty would  certainly  be  de-.troyed,  his  house  pulled 
down  and  his  life  be  in  jeopardy.  The  authority  of 
the  town  put  an  end  to  this  savage  conduct  by 
calling  out  the  militia ;  and  soon  after  the  nev/s  of 
the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  quieted  the  miiids  of  ail 
classes  of  people. 

The  taxes  upon  tea^  oil  and  colours  were  still 
more  odious  to  the  Americans  than  the  stamp  act  ; 
especially  to  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  where  the 
board  of  comm.issioners  was  established.  The  peo- 
ple looked  to  Mr,  Adams,  as  one  of  the  champions 
of  liberty,  who  must  stand  forth  against  every  claim 
of  Great  Britain,  and  deny  the  right  of  the  parent 
state  to  lay  a  tax  ;  nor  were  they  disappointed.  He 
was  so  strenuous  in  his  exertions  to  make  the  peo- 
ple sensible  of  their  charter  privileges,  that  he  ob- 
tained the  appellation  of  the  patriot  Samuel  Adams. 

The  other  members  of  the  general  court,  from 
the  town  of  Boston,  were  Mr.  Otis,  Mr.  Gushing,  and 
Mr.  Hancock,  gentlemen  of  the  same  political  sen- 
tim.ents,  and  united  in  their  opposition  to  the  claims 
of  the  British  ministry.  Mr.  Adams  had  frequent- 
ly delivered  his  sentiments  in  the  publick  pa- 
pers ;  and  being  a  ready  penman  was  often  employ- 
ed on  committees  to  make  reports,  addresses,  &c. 
and  to  vindicate  the  acts  of  the  legislature.  He  as- 
sisted in  v/riting  most  of  the  letters,  v/hich  v/erc 
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^ent  to  the  secretary  of  state.  One  letter  addressed 
to  the  enrl  of  Hillsborough  was  entirely  his.  His 
draiigiit  was  accepted  by  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, and,  Vv  ithoutany  alteration,  sent  to  that  noble- 
man, vA\o  was  supposed  to  be  most  inimical  to  ihe 
colonies  of  all  the  king's  servants  ;  and  v/hose  name 
v/as  never  mentioned  in  Massachusetts  Vv-ithout  re- 
proach. 

In  the  yenr  1769,  the  governor  removed  the 
general  couit  to  Cambridge.  The  members  con- 
sidered it  as  an  infrin2:ement  of  their  rights.  I^Ir. 
Adam.s  Vv'as  on  the  commiitee  to  drav/  up  their  re- 
monstrances, v/hlcli  v/ere  v/arm  and  urf^ent.  For 
several  years  the  governor  thus  obeyed  his  instruc- 
tions, to  keep  the  assemibly  out  of  Boston.  There 
were  some  altercations  aniong  the  representatives^ 
Vihether  they  v.'ould  proceed  or  not  to  business; 
and  when  it  v/as  determ.ined  to  go  on,  there  v/as  a 
spirited  protest,  in  which  our  politician  took  a  very 
conspicuous  part.  During  these  sessions  at  Cam- 
bridge, a  difference  of  opinion  arose,  upon  some  se- 
condary matters,  betvvxen  Adams  and  Hancock, 
which  cooled  their  friendship,  and  was  succeeded 
by  an  antipathy,  that  had  an  elTect  upon  the  m.inds 
of  the  people,  m.any  of  v;hom  took  a  vvarm  interest 
in  this  personal  animosity,  though  they  agreed  in 
political  sentiments  ;  and  acted  together  in  the  great 
airairs  which  arrested  the  attention  of  all  the  whigs. 
The  first  impressions  were  unfavourrtble  to  Mr,  Ad- 
ams; for  many  of  the  high  v/higs  thought  him  aus- 
tere and  rigid  in  his  notions,  that  he  was  opinion- 
ated, and  that  his  object  was  as  much  to  mortify 
Hutchinson,  and  gratify  his  resentment  against  the 
tories,  as  to  serve  the  cause  of  freedom.  Hancock 
was  the  idol  of  the  populace ;  his  spirit  v/as  gener- 
ous, he  enjoyed  an  aiHuence  of  wealth,  v/hich  he 
v/as  ready  to  bestow  on  all  publick  occasions  :  he 
v/as  aftable,  condescending,  and  very  engaging  in 
his  m.amiers.  Mr.  Adams  preferred  to  be  thought 
?^  Caio  ra.thcr  than  a  Lucidhi-:.      His  friends  v/ere 
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lessened  in  number,  but  they  were  the  sternest  re- 
publicans ;  and  those,  perhaps,  who  first  dared  to 
view  our  independence  as  fiear.   They  called  them- 
selves the  most  consistent  whigs.      Others  called 
them  the  restless  spirits  of  their  party,  who  wished 
not  to  have  grievances  redressed,  but  to  sail  upon 
troubled  waves,  as  their  own  political  importance 
depended  upon  the  tumult  of  the  people.  They 
mixed  in  public  assemblies  ;  used  a  coarser  style 
of  speaking  in  the  streets  ;  and  calculated  upon  the 
future  scenes  which  v\'ould  open  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  country.— The  period  soon  arrived  : 
The  battle  oi  Lexington  gave  the  moderate  party  a 
zeal  which  blazed,  and  every  man  became  a  patri- 
ot,   Adams  and  Hancock  were  proscribed  soon  af- 
ter by  Gage's  proclamation.  This  was  all  they  want- 
ed to  raise  their  reputation  to  the  highest  pitch. 
Before  they  could  have  known  this,  they  had  rea- 
son to  be  satisfied  v;ith  the  triumph  of  the  whigs, 
and  must  have  been  fully  persuaded  they  vv'ere  safe 
in  any  part  of  the  country.    These  gentlemen  vv'ere 
at  Lexington  the  very  night  the  British  troops  left 
Boston,  and  it  Vvas  generally  supposed  that  part  of 
the  errand  vras  to  take  them.    They  received  sucli 
intellieence  as  to  be  on  their  2:uard.      A  friend  of 

o  o  ^ 

Mr.  Adams  spread  a  report  that  he  spake  with  plea- 
sure on  the  occurrences  of  the  19th  of  Aprih  It 
3^  a  hne  day,"  said  he,  walking  in  the  i^eld  after  the 
day  dawned.  Very  pleasant  answered  one  of  his 
companions,"  supposing  him  to  be  contemplating 
the  beauties  of  the  sky.  I  m.ean,"  he  replied, 
^'  this  day  is  a  glorious  day  for  Am.erica."  So 
fearless  Vv'as  he  of  consequences,  so  intrepid  in  the 
midst  of  dan£;ers,  so  ea2;er  to  look  forward  to  the 
lustre  of  events  that  would  succeed  the  gloom  v>  hicn 
then  involved  the  minds  of  the  people.  Mr.  Adams 
had  been  a  member  of  the  continental  congress  the 
preceding  year.  Mr.  Hancock  from  ill  health  v/as 
not  a  candidate  for  the  same  congress,  but  was  pre- 
sident of  the  proYincial  assembly  which  bore  the 
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}\amc  of  provincial  congress  in  Massachusetts. 
They  were  both  members  of  the  congress  which 
sat  a't  Philadelphin,  A.  D.  1775,  76,  he, 

Amon^r  the  southern  ^vhis;s  the  character  of  Mr. 
Adams  was  very  high.  He  svas  looked  upon  as  an 
ri!)le  politician,  though  less  liberal  in  his  views, 
less  informed  in  great  questions  of  national  concern, 
than  several  characters  from  these  northern  states  : 
but  his  republican  sentiments  were  congenial  to 
the  sentiments  of  many  gentlemen  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia,  who  quoted  his  opinion  v/ith  respect. 
There  were,  hovv'evcr,  some  southern  members  of 
congress  who  called  him  an  indifferent  statesman, 
a  local  politician,  one  whose  thoughts  were  always 
inFanieul  Hall,  and  bent  upon  establishing  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Plymouth  settlers  ;  or  iniroducino;  the 
laW'S  of  iviassachusetts,  instead  of  that  enliglitened 
policy  which  was  necessary  to  animate  a  great  na- 
tion ;  a  nation  w'ho  had  to  form  their  government, 
to  adapt  novel  opinions  to  the  prudence  of  old 
laws,  to  execute  some  of  the  noblest  schemes  ever 
designed  by  man,  and  which  no  other  state  of  hu- 
man affairs  had  ever  given  them  an  oppcrtunitv  to 
know  and  improve. 

Mr.  Adams  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  year  1774,  while  the  ger.-rral. 
court  wxre  at  Cambridoie.     The  busiuxrss  v.as 

o 

performed  by  a  deputy  until  the  year  that  iiis  scat 
v^'as  vacated  in  Congress.  He  w^as  never  aflcr- 
wards  a  candidate  for  any  office  out  of  Massachu- 
setts government.  While  he  sat  in  Congress  the 
declaraiion  of  Independence  was  made,  which  he 
urged  with  the  utmost  zeal.  Aho  the  articles  of 
the  old  confederation  to  ^vhich  he  u  as  always  much 
attached.  It  was  a  favorite  expression,  Avhich  hi 
often  gave  as  a  toast  in  public  companies  and  prlvute 
circles—*'  The  states  united, d.nd  th^  s:aies  separate.'* 
There  w^as  also  another  matter  of  importance  which 
took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1777,  w  hen  the  British 
troops  marched  to  Philadelphia,  it  was  given  out 
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that  gen.  Washington  migh.t  Iiave  prevented  them; 
That,  although  an  excelleni  and  very  amiable  cha- 
racter, he  was  too  much  a  Fahliis  in  the  field.  He 
had,  hov.-evtr;  fought  the  batde  of  Brandy  wine  with 
an  army  infer  lour  to  the  enemy  ;  and  made  an  at- 
tack upon  Germantov/n  which  only  wanted  success 
to  make  ii  add  much  to  his  mibltary  reputaticn  ;  it 
being  v/ell  pkanned,  and  the  general  discovering 
great  activity  and  coura^^c  in  coHectin-;c  troops  vrho 
had  been  so  entirely  dispersed  a  few  days  before. 

An  alteration  was  contemplated  in  the  military 
arrangements,  and  the  public  papers  declared  that  a 
iTiajority  of  Congress  had  determined  to  advance 
gen.  Gates  to  a  command  which  would  imply  a 
censure  upon  the  commander  in  chiefs  Although 
this  did  not  originate  with  Mr.  Adams,  he  was 
knovv-n  to  be  unfriendly  to  Washington,  and  after 
this  he  was  not  a  favourite  with  certain  military  gen- 
tlemen who  had  been  his  most  active  partizans. 
Some  of  these  ofiicers  had  a  conference  with  him 
in  Boston,  and  he  declared  that  he  never  meant  that 
Gates,  or  any  other  cfncer  who  was  not  born  in 
America,  should  suoercede  Washington  or  be  com- 
mander in  chiefs  Perhaps  he  only  meant  that  there 
should  be  separate  commands,  and  the  generals  to 
be  independent  of  each  ether,  and  of  the  same 
rank,  and  to  look  to  the  Congress  for  the  chief  di- 
rectica. 

Whether  he  v/as  attached  to  the  General,  or 
thought  him  the  most  proper  person  for  the  hi2;h 
ofnce  oi  President  of  the  United  States,  is  a  subject 
cf  opinion,  on  which  his  fellow  citizens  dinered.  It 
is  certahi  that  president  Was!nngton  did  not  speak 
of  him  »\  idi  the  highest  respect. 

It  has  been  said  in  a  European  publication,  that 
INIr.  Samuel  Adams  made  the  m.otion  for  indepen- 
dence, and  tha  he  saci  lficcd  a  large  fortune  in  the 
cause  of  his  country.  This  is  not  true.  But  it  is 
true  that  he  ccntriutited  to  d\e  ladependence  of 
America,  as  much  as  any  man,  by  his  cntcrpribing 
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spirit  at  an  early  period  of  the  contest,  by  his  patrio 
otic  zeal,  by  his  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  yet  no  individual  ought  to  be  styled  the  Father 
of  our  Independence.  For  a  nation  to  be  born  it 
rcquiied  all  the  mi.^hty  enorts  of  those  bold,  v/ise  and 
pcblc-niiiided  statesmen,  who  adorned  this  era  in 
the  annals  of  their  country  by  their  presence  in 
the  first  Congress. 

From  being  secretary  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  Kir.  Adams  \v:^s  chosen  a  member  of 
the  senate  of  [he  state  afier  the  govcrninent  was 
formed  in  the  year  17S0,  and  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  that  respectable  branch  of  the  legislature.  He 
had  been  one  the  members  of  the  ccnventlcn  which 
formed  the  government,  was  a  principal  leader  in 
the  debates,  and  eminently  useful,  from  his  knov.d* 
edge  and  experience,  in  the  committee  which  nuide 
the  first  draurht ;  as  well  as  in  the  great  body  which 
sha]jed  it  in  its  nresent  form  ;  and  stvled  it  the  Con- 
stitution  of  Goi-ermuent  for  the  state  of  Massac /lu- 
setts.  The  address  of  the  convention  to  the  people 
v»'a?i  comnosed  bv  him,  and  another  Q:entleman  v;ho 
has  since  filied  several  oSces  of  honour  and  trust  in 
the  commonweslth. 

Vv^hilst  Mi\  Adams  was  president  of  the  senate, 
he  was  punctual  in  his  attendance  upon  every  part 
of  duty,  and  adhered  strictly  to  all  the  regulaticns 
and  forms  of  proceeding  ;  till  finding  the  innrmides 
"of  age  coming  upon  him,  he  was  persuaded  to  re- 
sign the  chair,  a  place  \vhich  required  dispatch  as 
well  as  constant  assiduities  in  business.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Phillips,  vdio  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded him.  as  lieut.  governor  of  the  state. 

During  the  time  cf  his  inRuence  in  the  senate, 
there  w^as  an  insurreciion,  v.hich  threatened  the 
overthrow  of  the  governm.ent.  Whoever  recollects 
the  popular  phrensy  vrAl  give  due  credit  to  tiie  v/ise, 
spirited  and  energetic  measures  Vvdiich  v/ere  then 
urged,  and  carried  into  eiiect.  The  most  direful 
consequences  were  prevented,  the  tumult  was  soon 
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quelled,  and  the  people  as  soon  convinced  of  their 
delusion.  In  this  dark  scene  of  adversity,  \vhen 
even  a  civil  war  had  commenced,  no  man  was  raore 
firm  and  intrepid  than  Mr.  Adams.  It  was  his  cou» 
stant  declaration,  that  repiiblicks  could  exist  only  by 
a  diie  submission  to  the  laws  :  that  the  lav/s  ought 
to  be  put  in  force  against  all  opposition,  and  that  a 
government  could  be  supported  by  the  exertions  of 
a  free,  virtuous,  and  enlightened  people. 

The  year  aicer  the  insurrection  the  administration 
was  changed  ;  ?>In  Bowdoin  v/as  succeeded  by  gov. 
Hancock.  This  was  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Adams.  No  man  could  have  conducted  himself  in 
this  office  better  than  the  former  gentleman,  yet 
many  people  in  the  commonwealth  indulged  the 
idea,  that  Mr.  H.  having  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple more  than  the  other,  miight  serve  the  common- 
wealth more  effectually  at  this  time.  Gen.  Lincoln, 
the  ofHcer  who  had  quelled  the  insurrection,  was 
put  into  the  office  of  lieut.  governor.  Perhaps  this 
might  also  chagrin  the  good  old  patriot.  It  v/as 
evident  that  he  disliked  this  choice,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity was  improved  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
between  two  men  whose  friendship  had  been  broken, 
and  succeeded  by  personal  hatred,  but  who  Vv  ere 
BOW  to  act  like  friends,  and  form  a  political  union  in 
which  the  sentiments  of  the  heart  mieht  have  little 
concern.—  Soon  after  the  insurrection,  the  conven- 
tion met  at  Philadelphia  to  form  a  nevv  constitution 
of  government  for  the  United  States.  When  the 
constitution  was  completed,  a  convention  Vv^as  as- 
sembled in  Massachusetts  to  consider  it ;  and  ]Mr. 
Adam.s  was  also  one  of  the  twelve  representatives  of 
ISoston.  In  this  body  he  was  almost  a  silent  voter. 
In  former  assemblies  he  had  spoken  upon  every 
question  that  became  an  object  of  discussion,  and 
as  he  grew,  older  v/as  remarkable  for  his  garrulity  ; 
yet  here  he  seldom  opened  his  mouth.  He  had  said 
so  much  against  it  in  conversation  prior  to  the  meet, 
ing  of  this  body,  that  he  well  kncY/  if  he  pruis^ 
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ed  It  he  would  be  charged  with  mconsistency,  which 
had  been  no  part  of  his  character  tliroiigh  lil^^  ;  and 
if  he  spake  against  it,  he  was  sensible  of  the  odium 
it  would  bring  upon  him  ;  for  his  constituents  Tvere 
a  stronp^  phalanx  in  defence  of  it.  The  trade  of  the 
to^vri  had  been  stagnant.  The  rnechanicks  were  in 
want  of  business,  and  from  this  they  expected  gold- 
en dreams  of  prosperity. 

Our  politician  voted  for  tlie  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution with  amendments.  He  himself  proposed 
one  aiTiCndment  which  was  not  adopted  ;  and  which 
he  soon  withdrew.  It  excited  a  strong  resentment 
at  the  time,  and  would  have  given  still  greater  of- 
fence, if  he  had  not  declared  that  it  was  far  from  his 
intention  to  excite  a  jealousy  that  the  people's  liber- 
ty vvas  to  be  infringed. — There  are  two  difierent 
opinions  on  this  part  of  his  conduct :  one  mat  ii  v/as 
his  design  to  prejudice  the  republican  party  againsc 
the  constitution  :  the  other  that  he  only  wished  to 
have  something:  ori^rinatinp;  from  himself,  and  there- 
fore  proposed  an  amendment,  which  he  had  not  v/eil 
considered,  or  not  at  all  digested.  From  this  tim.e, 
hov/ever,  he  v/as  viev/ed  as  the  leader  of  that  party 
which  disliked  the  mixture  of  aristocracy  said  to  ex- 
ist in  that  form  of  s-overnment ;  and  looked  witli 
pleasure  at  the  things  going  on  in  France.  It  is 
certain  that  all  those  who  were  styled  antifederal- 
ists  supported  his  character  and  influence  ;  and  that 
those  who  disliked  the  admxinistratlon  of  the  govern- 
ment under  Washington  and  Adam.s,  as  v/ell  as 
those  who  urst  disliked  the  constitution  itself,  united 
.their  cnerories  to  exalt  his  reputation  in  his  old  ap:e  ; 
to  blazon  his  name  am.ongthe  first  worthies  of  Amer- 
ica, and  to  give  him  all  the  m.erit  that  could  possibly 
be  due  to  his  services. 

Mr.  Adams  was  chosen  governor  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  in  1794,  having  been  second  in  au- 
thority and  honour  f^ve  years.  He  continued  in  the 
r.hair  three  years,  and  then  resigned. 

The  last  six  years  of  his  life  he  passed  in  retire- 
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meiit.  At  no  time  did  part3/  spirit  rage  wiih  more 
violence  ;  but  he  could  only  mingle  his  voice  with 
the  friends  who  visited  him.  Some  mortifications 
every  one  must  meet  with.  In  public  life  great 
men  are  not  without  their  cares  :  in  the  evening  of 
their  days  when  they  seek  for  rest,  every  v/ant  of 
attention  in  their  old  acquaintance  is  a  thorn  in  their 
pillovv'.  Many  of  the  old  friends  of  gov.  Adams  vrho 
had  gone  hand  in  hand  v/ith  him  during  the  revolu- 
tion now  forsook  him,  though  he  yet  received  the 
respect,  attentions  and  caresses  of  those,  vrho  thought 
him  not  more  venerable  for  age,  than  he  was  for  his 
atiachment  to  republican  principles.  lie  was  the 
decided  iriend  of  the  JefTersonian  administration. 
Several  letters  v/hich  passed  between  him  and  pre- 
sident John  Adams  discovered  his  opinion  of  the 
politicks  of  the  day,  and  his  general  ideas  of  govern- 
ment. He  died  in  a  eood  old  ao-e,  and  in  full  belief 
of  these  religious  principles  in  which  he  had  been 
educated;  and  which  he  Vv'as  free  to  defend  even 
against  Thonias  Faine  himself. 

The  letter  Faine  wrote  to  him  in  answer  to  one^ 
which  was  certainly  well  meant,  discovered  that 
man  as  much  a  stranger  to  good  manners  as  to  pure 
sentiments,  and  moral  v/crth. 

His  characrer  may*  be  summed  up  with  saying, 
that  he  was  a  respectable  politician,  though  too 
much  influenced  by  local  prejudices.  He  never  ap- 
peared to  so  miUch  advantage  in  Congress  as  in  Fan* 
ieul  HalL  He  never  liked  the  habits  of  the  people 
in  the  southern  states.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  coalesced  v/ith  their  politicks,  but  the  Puritrms 
of  New  Ensrland  were  the  men  to  set  anexamnle  to 
the  world.  He  never  sv/erved  from,  these  ideas 
which  imbued  his  mind  at  a  tender  age.  PJis  moral 
sentiments  Vv^ere  ever  mingled  with  liis  politicks,  and 
he  perhaps  thought  too  highly  of  the  forms  of  reli- 
gion. He  was  a  poor  man,vv'ho  despised  riches,  and 
possessed  as  proud  a  spirit  as  those  v/ho  roll  in  af- 
Huence  or  command  arrnics.    He  had  three  topicks 
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-of  conversation  upon  which  he  always  dwelt— Bri- 
tish thraldom — tlie  niaujicrs,  Icnvs  and  cus terns  of 
Iltf'jj'Enghmd — the  benefit  of  publick  schools  to  the 
risinc^  generation.  By  publick  schools  he  meant 
siicli  there  are  in  every  town  in  Massachusetts, 
^\hich  difiuse  knovrledge  equally  among  all  classes 
of  people  ;  for  he  set  his  face  against  academies.— 
Li  his  zeal  he  often  repeated  his  opinion,  and  per- 
lups  in  his  conversation  exhibited  more  the  cha- 
racter  of  a  true  Nev\^  England  man,  tlian  any  one  of 
his  contemporaries,  on  which  account  lie  was  re- 
vered stili  more  by  his  old  friends  who  cease  not  to 
mention  this,  when  they  describe  his  worch,  his  tal- 
ents, and  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  his  country, 
Adajis  Zabdii  l,  was  minister  of  the  church  in 
Lunenburgh  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College, 
1759. 

He  was  bora  at  Quincy.  His  father  was  brother 
to  the  father  of  the  late  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Anne  Boyistone,  was  sister  to  the  president's  mo- 
ther. Mr.  Adams  was  respectable  for  his  abilities. 
His  sermons  were  sensible  and  plain,  and  he  deliv- 
ered thern  v/idi  animation.  He  also  discovered 
acuteness  in  managing  a  controversy  upon  a  ques- 
tion that  Vv'as  agitjted  in  1774.  "  IVhcther  a  nega- 
tree  porccr  be  allo^^ed  to  the  pastor  o'vcr  the  proctcd- 
ingz  of  the  people,  in  the  forination  of  our  churches,'^'* 
He  took  a  position  which  could  not  be  maintained 
by  the  platform,  or  any  just  sentiments  of  religious 
freedom,  though  many  pastors  of  churches  have 
adopted  it,  and  some  reduced  it  to  practice,  viz. 
That  the  pastor  has  a  negati'-ce^  in  the  procceduigs  of 
the  churchy  in  the  same  7rianner  as  the  goi-ernor  of 
Massachusetts  negati\:ed  acts  of  the  general  coiirt."^ 
He  was  provoked  to  v/rite  this  pamphlet  from  an 
attack  made  upon  a  sermon  he  had  printed,  by  an 
anonymous  writer,  who  calls  himself  a  neighbour 

*  The  governors  under  the  crovin  hcid  a  coniplclc  De2;3.Uv£. 
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His  antagonist  ans^vered  Mr.  Adams'  book  ;  and 
gained  tlie  advantage,  though  he  was  by  no  means 
so  fair  a  disputant.  He  had  the  voice  of  the  people, 
and  comniOii  sense  on  his  side  ;    yet  he  secined  to 
prefer  the  G-lory  of  a  oartizan  to  that  of  defendino: 
the  truth.    He  asserts  that  a  minister  is  primus  in- 
ter pares  ;   or  the  iTicderatcr  of  a  meeting,  which 
very  term  explains  his  pov/er.    And  he  v.'as  fortu- 
nate enougli  to  find  a  eivii  miagistrace  to  answer 
to  this  station.     The  governor  of  Connecticut  has 
no  po-ver  of  ne^ativins:,  nor  had  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts  till  the  charter  of  William  and  ^'iary. 
The  old  charter  had  been  inhumanly  murdered  by 
one  of  the  Stuart  race,  all  of  whom  were  enemies  to 
civil  and  religious  liberty.     If  ministers  or  ruling 
elders,  says  this  anonymous  vrriter,  have  a  negative 
upon  the  brethren  they  must  be  a  distinct  branch. 
,  or  act  in  distinct  bodies  and  branches,  and  then  the 
minister  or  eldership  cannot  have  the  moderaiorship, 
according  to  any  acting  bodies  wha^ever,  or  accord- 
-  ing  to  the  reason  and  nature  of  things.     The  king- 
is  not  president,  nor  moderator  of  the  house  of 
lords  ;   nor  the  governor  of  the  province  president 
of  the  council  in  legislative  proceedings,  where  he 
is  a  distinct  branch.  Several  ministers  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Worcester  adhered  to  the  principles  advanced 
in  Mr.  Adams'  book,  and  lost  their  parishes.^ 
Upon  several  publick  occasions j  Mr.  Adams  was 

•  From  this  m'.Hc-nt  state  of  the  churches  arcs3  con  ^  en  lion" 
and  contests  at  our  courts  of  justice.  Cne  of  tJ:e  c!cr;^y  \vho  was 
dlsmibzed  without  caJhn^  a  coi.nci!,  prosecu:ed  ior  his  Salary. 
The  question  was  argued.  Jcl-.n  Aciims  defeniicd  live  ir/.mster 
in  the  suprenie  court.  The  question  r^ncifa-iz-t  po'vcr '.v:is  r"iOt 
introduced.  The  people  had  gone  to  anotiier  exirerr.e  m  oppcsi- 
tioD  to  the  platform  :  niore  so  tiian  the  paslor  they  accus^a — ■ 
TheyT::ei.nt  to  redi:rc  it  to  a  mere  piece  ot  parcnrient,  crcsrd- 
in^;  to  the  insurgent  spirit  that  v/as  then  rag:.^.^.  'r\e  raver  s  ol 
discord  '.vere  let  loose  against  all  Form  and  order.  i "^e  s'.jie  of 
pbbhck  affairs  prevented  a  final  decision.  Since  t'.e  rev  ..!.::Cii 
the  question  has  been  revived  and  urged  in  a  rr.ore  p<  pui.  r  iT:an- 
ncr;  and  several  m'n'sters  lost  their  sahrits  v/hcn  iiie  cplnion  of 
the  court  ^vas  uiiiiniDio'v^s  in  thtlr  uvcur. 
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elected  to  prcr.ch  cllscour-ses,  and  he  al\va5's  did 
himself  Ivonour,  and  gratified  the  hearers.  He 
preached  ihcDiidlean  lecture,  1794,  upon  Presbyte- 
T\:\n  ordinatioa  :  Vv  hlch  was  Hot  printed,  but  in  ihe 
opit^iori  of  the  president  of  the  University,  It  v/as 
one  of  the  very  best  that  had  been  delivered.  He 
died  March  1,  ISOI,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age,  and 
JTth  of  his  ministry. 

His  printed  discourses  are,  the  election  sermon, 
1735.  Several  at  the  ordination  of  young;  men  to 
tlve  ministry,  in  some  of  whicli  subjects  o.l.contrc« 
versy  are  handled  with  independence  of  spkii,  acri- 
mony of  speech  and  generous  sentiments.  He  v/as 
always  highly  esteemed  by  the  more  liberal  part  of 
the  clergy. 

Addis G TON  Is^ac.  an  eminent  magistrate  of 
Massachusetts.  He  was  one  of  those  worthies  who 
opposed  the  administration  of  sir  Edmund  Andross  ; 
and  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  province,  by 
those  v/ho  adhered  to  the  old  charter.  He  also  re- 
ceived the  same  appointment  from  the  crown  v/hen 
the  charter  of  William  and  Mary  was  brought  over. 
He  v\-as  chosen  for  many  years  one  of  the  council, 
and  was  vciy  active  as  a  justice  of  the  peace.  He 
died  1714,  leaving  a  character  very  respectable  for 
integrity,  wisdom  and  industry. 

Judge  Dudley,  Vvho  was  then  attorney  general, 
and  who  married  one  of  his  daughters,  took  the 
seals  till  Mr.  Wocdv/ard  the  next  secretary  w\as  ap* 
pointed. 

Alden  Jokk,  one  of  the  worthies  who  first  came 
over  to  Plymouth  in  the  year  1620.  He  was  then  a 
young  man.  He  settled  in  Duxbury,  on  a  farm 
which  is  now  tlie  best  in  the  town,  and  has  been  al- 
ways in  possession  of  one  of  his  descendants.  All 
of  the  name  are  descended  from  him.  And  m^any 
of  his  posterity  have  been  useful  and  distinguished 
members  of  society.  This  gentlemaa  lived  to  the 
age  of  88.  For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  as- 
^istants  in  the  old  colony,    Tv/o  of  his  grand  chil- 


clrcn  ^vere  living  in  ]774.  Cd.  Alden  who  ^-p.s 
Icilledat  Cherry  valley,  was  his  great  grandson.  His 
father  was  cape.  Samuel  Alden,  v,ho  v/as  alive  v.hen 
the  revolution  commenced. — He  saw  a  Jiev/cn")pire 
peopled  with  three  millions  where  his  grandfather 
saw  nothing  but  a  savage  wilderness.  Aldais  Ccnc, 
Scniicu. 

Allen"  Thomas,  minister  of  the  church  in 
Charlestown,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  in 
1608  ;  was  graduated  at  Cains  CoHegCj  Cambridge 
University  ;  and  ordained  minister  of  St.  Edm^unds^ 
in  the  same  city.  In  1656^  vrhen  the  clergy  v.ere 
required  to  read  the  book  of  sports,  he  refused,  and 
lost  his  parish  by  order  from  bishop  Wren,  He 
sailed  from  England,  and  arrived  at  Boston  in  1638^ 
He  vras  invited  to  settle  at  Charlestown,  and  con- 
tinued their  pastor  till  the  year  1651,  He  then  re- 
turned to  England  and  spent  tiie  remainder  of  his 
days  at  Norwich,  where  the  people  highly  respect- 
ed him.  Dr.  Mather  speaks  of  him  as  a  pious  and 
laborious  minister,  and  a  TaQ.ngreatLy  pelo^ed;  v/hich 
he  says  is  the  original  of  the  nam.e  Allen,  or  Alvjinc^ 
as  it  is  in  the  Saxon. 

\Vhlle  he  vras  in  this  country  he  composed  a  book 
entitled  an  invitation  to  thirsty  sinners  to  come 
unto  their  saviour,*'  which  was  printed  twice,  and 
prefaced  by  Mr.  Higginson.  He  also  composed 
anotlier,  called  The  scripture  chronology'*  which 
vras  printed  in  England,  1659. 

Dr.  Calamv  m.entions  tvv-o  other  publications— 
The  way  of  the  Spirit  in  brir.ging  souls  to  Christ,-' 
imd  a  number  of  serm.ons  upon  the  necessity  of 
faith."  Ele  is  in  the  list  of  ejected  ministers,  1669, 
but  he  continued  to  preach  till  his  death,  Sept. 
1673,  eU\t.  65.  MagnaUa^  page  215.  Calatny's 
Account  of  ejected  ministers^  i:ol.  IL 

AllsxN  Joh::,  first  minister  of  the  gospel  in  Ded- 
ham,  Massachusetts,  A.  D.  1757. 

He  i5_  styled  a  courteous  man  by  the  autlior  cf 
iFondcr  v^orklng  pro^jicknccsy  who  says  likevv  isc  tb;it 
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he  was  full  of  christian  love,  while  he  made  such  a  5  3 
bold  stand  against  the  errors  of  the  times.    He  di-  ^ 
ed  1G71,  ctat.  75,  having  beenatDedham  24  yeai*s,       |  n 

Dr.  Mather  calls  him  a  dUigent  student  and  good  ^  ; 
sc]^»ol:-ir.    It  is  evident  that  he  had  good  abilities  for  \  ^ 
a  polemical  divine  from  his  Defence  of  iJienine  pro-   ^-^  5  ^ 
position  'H'.hic/i  ivere  so  many  points  of  church  disci-  :  X  v 
pUne.     In  this  work  he  v/as  assisted  by  Zslr,  Shep-  ^   ^  7* 
herd  of  Cambridge,^  ^ 

In  the  synod  of  1662,  Mr.  Allen  made  a  very  ^^^<^ 
conspicuous  figure,  and  he  wrote  in  defence  of  it  ^ 
against  the  celebrated  president  Chaimcy.  Besides 
these  controversial  pieces  he  printed  a  few  discour-  -.  ^^-^ 
ses  which  are  not  now  to  be  met  vrith.  His  friends  «v  \ 
also,  published  the  two  last  discourses  he  ever^  ^  I 
preached,  one  from  Canticles,  viii.  5,  and  the  oth-"  \  t-^-" 
cr  from  John,  xiv.  22.  From  their  account  we  must  ^  \;i  ^ 
think  his  epitaph  just.  >^'- 
JOHANNES  ALLEN,  ^  i 
Vir  sincenis,  anians  pacis  ;  patlensq  ;  laboris  ^    v  ^ 

Perspvcuus,  simplex,  doctrinsi  purus  amator.  \ 

Allex  JjLMEs,  one  of  the  silenced  ministers  who  ^J^^J 
left  England  after  the  act  of  Uniformity,  1662.  He  \s  ^ 
came  to  Boston,  and  was  invited  to  preach  at  the  ^  ^  >  v  5 
jjfrjr  c/zz^rc/^,  as  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Davenport.  Hav-    »  V)  7,^^ 
ing  continued  with  them  six  years  he  was  ordained       A  ^ 
their  teacher,  Dec.  9,  1668.  '  He  lived  in  the  style    ^  > 
of  a  gentleman,  built  a  stone  house  w^hich  is  nov/  oc- 
cupied  by  his  great  grandson,  the  sheriff  of  Suffolk,    ^  • 
and  which  is  probably  the  oldest  house  in  the  tov/n^i-f-u 
It  is  said  *'  that  he  had  a  farm  of  forty  acres  in  Bos-  . 
ton."  He  had  certainly  a  very  handsomiC  estate,  and  ^ 
was  kind  and  hospitable.     He  was  very  strongly  y 
attached  to  the  order  of  the  churches,  as  defended  bv  .  v 

*  In  tbc  history  of  Cambridge  (Hist.  Coll.  7th  vol.)  wc  Hr.d  ^  '  _ 
amon^  the  vvorks  of  Mr.  >;hepherd,  a  discourse  to  clear  up.  ih* 
old  vjjy  of  ChrUt^  m  the  cl:urches  of  New-iin^^hind.  Mr.  Coltca 
speaks  wU"h  respect  of  these  divines.  Sl.ephurdiis  cum  AUinio 
IVatrc  (fi-atrum  dulce  par)  uti  eximia  pletaie,  et  conditione  non- 
ri'ediocri,  atque  eliani  mysteriorimi  pletntis  predicatione. 
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Dr.  Licrease  Mather,  his  particular  friend,  ard  cu-, 
posed  those  attempts  to  iiitrodiice  innovations  whicii 
were  inade  in  more  than  one  instjncc  darin^z:  his 
ministry.  Ke  died  Sept.  22,  1710,  in  the  78th  year 
of  his  ae;e.^' 

His  posterity  have  been  respectable  in  Massacliii- 
setts.  His  eldest  son  James  received  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, and  Jeremiah  his  second  son,  was  treasurer 
of  the  province.  They  both  filled  several  oilices, 
with  ability  and  reputation.  CaLa7:y^''s  Account  of 
ejected  ministers.    Prrcaie  information, 

Allen  James,  the  grandson  cf  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Allen,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives for  Boston,  1739.  At  this  time  a 
pointed  opposition  was  made  to  tlie  administration 
of  gov.  Belcher,  and  the  town  of  Boston  took  the 
lead  in  it  so  as  to  change  their  representation.! 

Mr.  Allen  continued  in  opposition  to  the  p;ovcrn- 
meut  while  Shirley  was  in  the  chair,  and  was  once 
expelled  the  house  for  his  freedom  of  speech.  The 
town  immediatelv  rcchose  him.  Tlic  house  refused 
him  his  seat.  The  altercation  lasted  till  the  May 
succeeding,  when  another  house  of  representatives 
■was  appointed,  among  whom  2vlr.  Allen's  name  is 
enrolled,  and  to  vrhich  no  objection  could  be  made. 
He  continued  a  member  of  the  general  court  till  hs 
died,  1755.    Independent  Ad'vcrtiser,  1749. 

Allen  J o  h  x  ,  one  of  the  early  -  graduates  of  Har- 
yard  Colle2:c,  havino;  received  the  honours  of  that 

•  The  printed  ^'ork.s  of  Mr.  Allen  are,  M^.n's  r^.lecticn,  a 
means  to  further  his  rt^covery  of  his  apostacy  frora  God."  12mo. 

2d  The  substance  of  a  nuniber  of  serrr.or.h.  upon  tl.e  health  oi 

the  ?0'jI,    Small  quuito.    The  elecLlcn  senaori.  167  9. 

t  The  representatives  from  Bostors,  1735,  wt.e  Llii'ia  C:>^jke, 
esq.  Oxtnbnd'jt  Thacher,  esq,  Timothy  Frout  ruici  i'l.L.iri.is 
Cushinc;,  jun.  "  In  1739,  Mr.  Thacher  uL.ci  Mr.  Frout  wc  vt  h.-fr 
out,  Lecjuse  ti:c-y  v/trc:  I^elcher'a  frier.d-;  ai.-  l  ailhercd  to 
inea^ureo — Mr.  Alkn  and  Mr.  Kiihy,  who  were*  hi::  n'.OH.t  vioici.t 
opposers,  men  of  z-t?.!  in  wl^atever  they  undeMook,  were  elected 
in  thsir  places.  ?vlr.  Bromfield  \vi}0  r/as  ui^:e  on  the  pc^u'.ur 
sid-  was  a  third  in  the  new  choice — Mr.  d.^V^z  U\xd  dxd  prtv:o::s 
t©  the  electicn. 
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l-ifant  seminary  in  1643.  He  was  settled  in  the 
mirilstrv  ;it  Great  Yarmouth,  in  Old  England,  as  a 
ccrica'-uc  wich  Mr.  John  Brinslev  ;  and  was  silenc- 
(d  by  the  act  of  Uniformity,  1662.  He  afterwards 
took  a  iicuse  at  Goiihionc  and  often  preached.  He 
prcicrrcd  this  place  because  it  was  out  of  the  juris- 
dlv.  lion  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  w  ho  was  an  ene- 
:!)y  to  Independents.  He  died,  A.  D,  1675,  after 
p..s>:ng  the  50th  year  of  his  age.  Calaiuy's  contui' 
uatiQii,  p.igc  67. 

Allen  James,  first  minister  of  the  church,  in 
Brcckline  was  a  native  cf  Roxbury.   He  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College,  1710;  was  ordained  1718, 
and  died  1747,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  and  29Lh 
of  his  ministry.  "  He  v.'as  a  pious  and  judicious  di- 
vire."  He  v/as  one  of  the  ministers  v/ho  encoura^-ed 
the  revival  of  religion  in  1743,  but  afterv/ards,  like 
many  other  zealous  brethren,  expressed  his  disap» 
pointment  concerning  its  general  effect  upon  the 
churches,  and  on  the  morals  of  individuals.  He  lived 
and  died  as  a  christian,  ?.nd  his  publications  do  equal 
honour  to  his  hef.d  and  heart. F tercels  Cent,  scnnon, 
Allen  Etk  an,  vras  a  mian  born  for  troublesome 
times.     In  a  tranquil  state  cf  society,  and  in  rural 
walks  he  might  only  have  been  distinguished  for 
his  great  bodily  strength,  or  rude,  boisterous  beha- 
viour.   But  opportunities  vrere  not  v/anting  to  dis- 
play the  peculiar  genius  of  the  man  and  his  local 
situation  made  him  a  Vv-arrior  before  lie  was  called  to 
fight  the  battles  of  his  country.    The  lands  granted 
by  the  province  of  New  Ham.pshire  to  certain  set- 
tlers, were  claimed  by  the  state  of  New  York.  If 
the  people  who  held  the  lands  had  made  this  ac- 
knov/iedgm.ent,  thev  miust  have  purchased  what 

•  He  printed  seven  sermons.  —  1.  Thanksgiving  sei  niOn,  Xov, 
1^22. — 2.  Upcn  the  governnitnt  of  tl.t  \vor:d  by  a  wise  prc\i- 
(Icnce,  1727.— 3.  The  ccctiine  cf  n  erit  txplodtd,  1727. — 
4.  Upon  il-.e  great  eaiihquf  kfc,  i72  7. —  t.  A  seiHiCn  to  yci.i  g- 
men,  173  .f ;  A  funeral  sein-.cn  urcn  dtalh  cf  Mr.  Asp:ii- 
■^^'^.U;  1733  —7.  The  election  serracn.  1714. 
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they  considered  as  their  own.  They  disputed  the 
title,  and  defended  themselves  by  arms.  Allen  was 
their  leader,  and  he  was  declared  an  outlaw.  As 
^oon  as  hostilities  commenced  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  her  colonies,  these  hardy  soldiers  of  the  wil- 
derness, engaged  fiercely  in  the  cause  of  America, 
and  marched  directly  to  Ticondero2:a  and  Crown 
Point,  which  places  were  garrisoned  by  British 
troops.  These  garrisons  were  surprised  and  taken 
May  lOdi,  the  former  by  Allen ^  and  the  other  by 
col.  Seth  Warner,  one  of  the  boldest  of  these  moun- 
tancers,  who  from  this  time  took  the  name  of  the 
Green  viountain  hoys. 

After  this,  cob  Allen  passed  the  lake  with  the 
troops  that  gen,  Montgomery  commanded,  and  was 
sent  to  the  Canadians  to  give  them  information  and 
eain  their  influence,  in  which  he  met  with  some 
success.  This  was  during  the  summer  months, 
lie  went  a  second  time  in  November.  But  attempt- 
ing to  take  Montreal,  he  with  his  whole  party  of 
Canadians,  were  taken  prisoners.  He  says,  that 
Brown  first  proposed  this,  but  did  not  assist  him  ac- 
cording to  his  promise.  It  was  thought  an  impru- 
dent  action,  and  col.  x\llen,  whose  fame  had  been 
trumpeted  through  the  provinces,  was  now  called  a 

high  flying  genius"  fearless  as  a  man,  but  without 
prudence  for  a  superior  ofncer.  His  courage  did 
not  forsake  him  when  he  was  taken,  but  he  acted 
and  spake  like  one  conscious  of  doing  well,  and  de- 
serving applause.  He  was  put  in  irons  and  sent 
over  the  Atlantick,  was  in  prison  in  England,  and 
aboard  a  vessel,  in  Halifax  and  New  York,  and  in 
177<J^ exchanged  for  col.  Archibald  Campbell,  v/ho 
had  been  taken  v»'ith  a  battalion  of  Highlanders  in 
Boston  bay  in  the  summer  of  1776.  He  published 
a  book  the  next  year,  which  is  styled  his  narra- 
tive" which  makes  him  a  hero  in  suiFering  as  well 
5s  action. 

We  hear  but  little  of  him  during  the  last  year  of 
the  war,  the  liistorlaa  not  fuiding  so  many  insiances 
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of  his  prowess  as  are  related  in  the  narrative. — He 
might  perh'jps  expect  a  separate  command,  uhich 
some  oiTicers  had  who  were  inferior  to  him  in  the 
date  of  liK-ir  commisions,  or  had  not  been  so  early 
in  u\c  field.  He  appeared  after  his  exchange  to  have 
been  raore  of  a  politician  than  a  warrior  ;  and  en- 
tered fullv  into  all  the  debates  about  makin?!:  the 
green  mountains  a  separate  state  ;  and  amused  his 
mind  at  the  same  time  v;ith  theological  enquiries. 
With  thesC;  the  publick  were  favoured.  He  vjrint- 
ed  a  book  called  the  Oracles  cf  Reason  in  which  he 
thought  he  had  said  enough  to  discard  all  revela- 
tion. But  he  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  convince 
others  that  religion  was  a  fable  ;  or  that  he  >va5  able 
to  m.anas-e  a  controversy  in  which  men  of  much 
greater  ingenuity  had  failed.  The  book  was  equal- 
ly bad  in  argum.ent  and  style  ;  it  was  wretchedly 
printed,  very  little  read,  and  is  now  wholly  forgot- 
ten. 

Alltk  Ebenezsr,  also  a  green  mountain  boy. 
was  one  of  the  first  soldiers  of  the  revolution.  He 
was  in  the  party  that  Vv^ent  against  Ticonderoga. 
With  forty  men  he  vrent  upon  the  hill  Defiance, 
and  carried  the  fortress  without  loss  of  a  man.  He 
also  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Benning- 
ton ;  taking  advantage  of  a  breastwork  of  rocks,  he 
contended  with  the  front  of  the  enemy,  till  he  caus- 
ed a  temporary  retreat.  He  v/as  among  those  v/ho 
exerted  themselves  in  making  Vermont  a  separate 
state,  and  lived  to  see  not  only  the  wilderness  sub- 
dued, where  he  first  ploughed  tlie  ground,  but  the 
places  filled  with  inhabitants.— The  account  of  his 
death  is  mentioned  in  the  newspapers  of  the  year 
1805. 

All  ER  TON  JoHK,  one  of  the  number  who  arriv- 
ed at  Plymxouth,  1620— he  died  the  first  winter. 

Allexton  Isaac,  one  of  the  first  settlers,  v/ho 
was  employed  as  their  agent  in  England  upon  sev- 
eral occasions.  In  1620  he  went  over  to  treat  v.  ith 
the  adventurers  and  to  obtain  money  and  article:? 
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which  were  wanted  in  the  plantation.  The  next 
year  he  went  again  upon  a  similar  errand,  and  Nov. 
6,  finished  "  the  bargain  v/ith  the  company  at  Lon- 
don, delivered  his  bonds  and  received  their  deeds.'' 
In  1623  he  returned  to  Nev/  England,  and  was  sent 
in  the  fall  as  the  agent  of  those  planters,  that  he 
might  get  their  Kenncbeck  patent  enlarged,  and 
give  some  assistance  to  their  friends  at  Leyden.  He 
returned  the  next  year  without  accomplishing  their 
cbject,  the  enlargement  and  confirmation  of  the 
Plymouth  patent.  Morton  was  his  clerk  in  this  bu- 
siness, who  came  ever  vrith  him,  and  proved  a 
scourge  to  the  plantation,  and  also  Mr,  Rodgers  an 
independent  minister,  vrho  proved  insane,  and  whom 
he  carried  back  the  year  after  according  to  the  wish- 
es of  his  brethren.  They  also  commissioned  him  to 
finish  the  business  of  the  patent.  He  returned  to 
Kev/  England  in  the  spring  of  1650,  and  brought 
ever  Ashley  and  others  who  had  taken  a  pateni  for 
Penobscot  to  trade  Vv'ith  the  natives  in  those  eastern 
parts. 

We  find  no  further  account  of  his  being  employ- 
ed upon  publick  business.  It  is  most  likely  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  with  the  people  at 
Plymouth,  but  the  year  of  his  death  is  not  recorded. 

Aj^ES  Dr.  Nathaniel,  of  Dedham,  Massachu- 
setts, was  eminent  as  a  physician  and  mathemati- 
cian.  He  published  an  almianack  forty  years  suc- 
cessively, vrhich  v/as  so  highly  reputed,  that  no 
ether  alnianacks  were  saleable  in  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring btates.  V.'hen  he  died,  in  the  year  1765,. 
he  had  m.ade  the  calculations  for  tlie  ensuing  year. 
The  almianack  was  published  as  his,  and  so  attach- 
ed were  all  classes  of  people  to  the  name,  that  the 
demand  v/as  great  for  ail  that  v/ere  printed.  This 
worthy  man  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
Kev.  "SViiliam  Ames,  son  of  the  famous  Franeqaer 
professor,  v/ho  wrote  the  Medulla  TJieologiiC,'^ 

*  Mr»  Vv  ■Hir.:n  Air.es  v/as  likt\v:se  ejected  fiom  "\Vrt:r.l'"jarrM 
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x\j>iT.s  FisHF.j^,  Esq.  the  son  of  the  astronomer, 
cne  cf  tlic  most  briiiiant  men  this  counti-y  ever  pro- 
duced, vv'.is  born  at  Dedham,  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College,  1774,  when  he  vv'as  cnij  16  years  of 
a^r.     Ills  cornpositlous  at  this  early  period  were 
excellent  and  origlnaL    They  discovered  not  only 
a  rich  and  glov.  ing  fancy,  but  con'ect  taste  and 
judgment  beyond  vrhat  could  be  expected  from  a 
youth.     During  the  revolutionary  \var  he  was  en- 
gaged in  no  particular  business,  but  dwelt  in  the 
lamily  mansion  at  Dedham,  where  he  must  have 
adorned  and  enriched  his  mhid  witn  iliose  stores  of 
knovvled^*e  which  enabled  him  to  o-ive  such  deli^^ht 
to  his  fi'iends,  and  render  such  eminent  services  to 
the  community. 

He  Vr'as  afterwards  a  student  at  lavr,  and  from  ex- 
ercising his  profession  a  fev/yeai's,  he\fa5  introduc- 
ed into  a  more  extensive  f.eld  of  usefulness.  In 
178 8  the  convention  met  in  Boston  for  the  purpose 
of  deliberating  on  trie  constitution  reconirncnded  by 
the  grand  federal  convention.  He  was  sent  as  a 
member  to  this  body,  from  his  native  town,  and 
made  a  distinguished  figure,  among  the  most  eio^ 
quent  speakers.     A  passage  from  one  speech  he 

settled  as  co-p2.stGr  v^ith  h:3  uncle  Phillips,  to  the  ch-^jrch  ci  Christ 
in  Wrenthani ;  andlikev/iss  preacliing  one  part  of  the  Lord's  day 
at  Frostcndcn  for  maRv  years.  And  at  that  time.  I  suppose  Mr. 
Thomas  l^i^^2»  -^^er  Mr.  Phillips'  great  decay,  supplied  ?.t 
WrenthaDi.  Mr.  Ames  died  in  the  year  1639,  in  the  66th  yeac 
of  his  a:^e.  He  was  the  son  of  the  famous  Dr.  V/illiam  Ames, 
(vrho  after  having  been  twelve  years  pastor  at  Franequer,  was  dis- 
missed from  thence,  in  order  to  his  being  prof"essor  at  Rotter- 
dam, and  died  not  in  1639,  as  has  been  reprezented  by  some,  hut 
in  1633  :)  and  when  a  child  went  over  witii  his  mother  to  New 
PLngland,  -v^herehehad  his  education  at  Harvard  ColIe:?;e,  and 
became  a  j^raduate  in  1545,  and  returned  to  Old  Eno;l:-.nd  and 
came  to  Wrentham  in  1G46.  He  v/as  a  very  holy  man,  of  the 
Congregational  persuasion,  and  in  all  respects  an  cxccUent  per* 
5>on.  He  hath  a  sermon  in  print  endtled  the  "  saints  security 
against  seducing  spirits  ;  or,  the  an-jinting  from  the  Ho'y  One  the 
btst  teaching  on  1.  John,  ii.  20  ;  preached  at  Paurs^beforc  ths 
lord  m.ayoVi  aldermen,  Src.  Nov.  5,  1631.  Calamy'i  C:in'inuaii'ir.^ 
^c.  vol,  //. /:/!,  797, 
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made  early  in  the  session,  was  quoted  with  high  ap- 
probation by  a  southern  orator  in  their  convention, 
as  being  the  most  forcible  and  aniuiating  description 
of  the  spirit  of  democracy.  The  eyes  of  the  people 
were  turned  to  him  when  they  elected  members  of 
Congress  ;  and  he  represented  the  SulTolk  District 
eisrht  vcars.  Amidst  that  constel]a'i:icn  of  worthies 
he  shone  a  star  cf  the  first  magnitude.  The  laiter 
part  of  the  time,  his  health  was  peculiarly  delicate, 
and  his  feeble  frame  woiikV  olten  sink  under  the 
bold  eficrts  made  by  a  m.ind  of  superior  native  vi- 
gour and  Vv'ondcrfjjlly  active.  But  akhougii  he  was 
able  to  pay  less  attention  to  publick  concerns  than 
he  Was  prompted  by  the  ardent  desire  of  his  soul, 
he  delivered  some  of  the  best  speeches  ever  heard 
in  an  American  assembly.  From  this  publick 
sphere  l;e  v/ent  to  tlie  shades  of  retirement,  where 
he  could  enjoy  his  book,  and  his  fi*iends  ;  attend  to 
rural  affairs  or,  as  his  health  permitted,  to  the  busi- 
ness  of  his  profession. 

He  was  chosen  into  the  council  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  gov.  Sumner,  and  Vv-hen  the  legislature 
rnct  after  the  deadi  of  Vv'ashington,  he  was  elected 
by  them  to  pronounce  the  publick  eulogy.  The 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Lavvs  he  received  from  New 
Jersey,  and  he  was  unanimously  chosen  president  of 
Harvard  College,  which  honour  he  declined  in  a 
polite  letter  to  the  corporation.  His  last  days  on 
earth  were  painful  from  his  bodily  com^plaints,  but 
the  vigour  of  his  mind  never  failed  ;  many  admira- 
ble  productions  of  a  political  nature  camx  from  his 
pen,  equally  instructive  and  entertaining,  full  of  vir- 
tuous sentiments  and  true  patriotick  zeal.  During 
every  period  of  his  life,  his  splendid  abilities  were 
guarded  by  his  integrity  and  religion,  and  ''adorn- 
ed with  the  choicest  fiovvers  of  eloquence  and 
even  when  the  last  breath  lineered  on  his  trembling 
lips  the  rccoilcciion  of  his  past  life  armed  him.,  with 
resignation  ;  and  the  pure  principles  of  his  religious 
belief  turned  the  shadoivs^cf  d^at/i  into  the  Ughi  of 
the  morning. 
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His  funeral  was  attended  in  Boston  by  all  classes 
of  people,  and  an  eulogy  was  pronounced  by  the 
hon.  Mr.  Dexter.  Kis  body  was  then  conveyed  tc 
Bedham  to  be  deposited  in  the  family  lomb.  The 
publick  earnestly  desired  that  a  subscription  might 
be  brought  forward  for  his  works,  which  are  to  be 
collected  in  a  volume  ;  and  v.  ith  them  will  be  given 
a  iTiorc  complete  biography  than  has  yet  appeared. 

Apple Toi:  Natiiakiel,  D.  D.  minister  of  the 
church  in  Camibridge  v/as  the  son  of  the  hon.  John 
Appleton,  esq.  of  Ipsv/ich.  He  was  graduated  at 
l-iarvaid  College,  1712;  ordained,  1717;  and  died 
Feb.  9,  1784.  His  manner  of  preaching  was  plain, 
practical  and  impressive.  It  is  said,  that  in  the 
younger  part  of  life  he  excelled  as  a  publick  speak- 
er. Many  of  the  present  generation  remember  him 
as  a  man  venerable  for  his  piety,  his  prudence  and 
his  aee.  Kevr  En^^land  can  furnish  few  instances 
of  more  useful  talents,  and  of  more  exemplary  pie- 
tv,  united  with  a  ministrv  cquallv  Ions:  and  success- 
fui.'» 

There  was  a  cheerfulness  rnineled  v/ith  the  c;rav- 
ity  of  his  deportnient;  such  a  disposition  to  make 
every  one  h^.ppr  around  him,  as  rendered  his  soci- 
ety acceptable  to  the  rising  generation ;  and  he  re- 
ceived peculiar  tokens  of  respect  from  the  inge- 
nuous youth  of  the  university.  He  often  preached 
when  ministers  were  ordained  ;  and  his  discourses 
were  calculated  to  prcm.ote  harm.ony,  love  and  peace. 
There  were  times  when  he  was  obliged  to  exert  all 
his  fortitude,  prudence  and  candour  to  conduct  so, 
as  no^  to  give  onence. 

While  Mr.  WhiteSeld  was  in  the  zenith  of  his 
popularity,  the  president,  and  other  instructors  of 
the  college  bore  their  testimony  against  him  on  ac- 
count of  the  uncharitable  and  glanderous  reports  he 
made  of  the  state  of  that  seminary.  He  addressed  a 
letter  hi  reply,  which  was  ansv/ercd  by  the  professor 
of  diviiiitj.  Many  pastors  of  the  churches  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut,  also  testlEed  against  the 
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errors  aiid  disorders  wliich  then  prevailed.  Dr.  Ap« 
pleion  was  censured  for  his  moderation,  which  v-ws 
then  a  very  unfashionable  virtue,  and  he  was  re- 
quested by  many   zealous  members  of  his  own 
church,  and  by  some  of  his  brellircn  iii  the  miinl;:trv, 
to  admit  that  wonderful  preacher  inio  his  pulpit. 
He  contiimed  steadfast,  however,  in  supporting  the 
interest  and  lionourof  the  college.   Mr.  Whiteueld 
-was  sensible  of  liis  error,  when  riper  years  had  tem- 
pered the  fervour  of  his  youthful  spirit,  and  v>-iih 
christian  candour  he  publickly  acknowledged  his 
-fatdt.     When  ITarvard  Hall  v/as  burnt  in  1764,  he 
solicited  benefactions  in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
his  kindness  met  with  a  grateful  return.    Every  at- 
tention was  paid  him  by  the  president  and  fello^vs 
of  the  university,  on  liis  last  visit  to  America,  and 
Dr.  Appleton  invited  him  to  preach  in  his  church. 
.The  scene  was  interesting  :    Mr,  Vvhiteiield  v.  as 
uncommonly  affectionate  in  speaking  of  ^he  aged  di- 
vine in  his  prayer,  and  in  his  address  to  tlie  people 
of  his  charge.   His  text  was  1.  Cor.  iii.  11.  Several 
ministers  who  had  alvrays  attended  Mr.  Whiteneld's 
preaching  observed,  that  he  never  displayed  more 
eloquence,  or  delivered  a  more  correct  discourse. 

Dr.  Appleton's  prudence  vras  exercised  in  a  tri- 
al of  a  diuerent  nature  some  years  preceding  ihe  re- 
volutionary v\'ar.  He  was  as  true  a  Whig  in  his 
political,  as  he  VvTiS  a  Calvinist  in  his  religious  prin- 
ciples. But  several  of  his  hearers  Tvere  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  question,  and  had  rendered  them- 
selves veiy  unpopular  in  their  publick  stations. 
They  had  been  among  his  particular  friends,  and 
while  they  blamed  him  for  his  opposition  to  the  go- 
vcrnm.ent,  others  who  v.'ere  with  liirn  in  his  poli- 
ticks miade  severe  remarks  upon  his  complaisance 
to  Tories.  None,  however,  could  ever  accuse  him 
of    speaking  unadvisedly  v/ith  his  lips." 

Dr.  Appleton  v/as  fellov/  of  tlie  corporation  of 
Harvard  College  from  the  year  lliO  to  1779,  He 
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ilscn  reslixncd  on  account  .of  liis  age.  He  sat  at  the 
board  wiih  five  presidents.  He  delivered  funeral 
discourses  upon  three,  Leverett,  Wadsv/orth  and 
llolyokc.  Another  discourse  he  also  printed  when 
Mr.  Fliiit  died,  Nvlio  had  been  more  than  60  years  a 
K'lio'.v  and  tutor  of  the^coilege.^ 

Andkoss  Edmund  sir,  governor  of  New-York, 
New-England  and  Virginia,  came  to  Nevr-York, 
anno,  with  a  commission  as  governor^  hav- 

ing only  the  title  of  major  Andross,  beinsc  sent 
by  the  duke  of  York,  after  he  had  obtained  a 
j?rant  of  the  land  from  the  kin^;  of  En^^Iand.  His 
administration  began  v;ith  lenient  measures,  tke 
Cilect  rather  of  liis  policy  than  clemenxy,  or  he 
soon  discovered  a  temper,  cruel  to  individuals 
and  unfriendly  to  the  state.  One  instance  of  this 
V. as,  ifis  quaiTelling -with  Carteret  who  tlien  exer- 
cised jurisdiction  ov  er  New  Jersey.  By  an  exer- 
tion of  pov,er  he  threw  him  into  prison  for  which 
it  is  said  he  v/as  deprived  of  the  government ;  but 
did  not  lose  tlie  favor  of  the  duke,  to  whom  he  v/as 
a  com  pleat  sycophant,  making  iiimself  subservienc 
to  all  his  arbitrary  designs  and  superstitious  de- 
vices. 

He  v/as  appointed  governor  of  New  England  in 
1686,  and  arrived  in  Boston  on  the  29th  day  of  De- 
cember. The  first  com^mission  which  v/as  granted 
by  James  after  he  came  to  the  throne  was  to  Dudley 
as  president  of  a  council  of  twenty  eight of  this 
council  Randolph  v/as  secretary.  But  this  v/as  of 

*  Dr.  Holmes  has  g-'.ven  a  list  of  Dr.  Appl'iton's  publications, 
T;-.e  wisdom  of  God  in  the  redernplio:-!  of  man,  1728,  i2iDo. 
Discourses  nn  liornanb  viii.  14,  l2mo,  1743.  Eii^ht  funeral  f-:cr- 
Six  orc'.iriuiion  sermons.  Tv/o  fast  sermons.  '1  ^vo 
tiiariks;T;lvin--  strmons.  A  sermon  at  the  artiliery  clcctioii, 
173.5;  ^':eneial  election,  17-12;  convention  of  nitnisters,  1/43; 
cn  the  C'ilertnce  uttween  legal  and  evan;^elicul  ri2.tUeoi:sn!;.--Sj 
1749  ;  at  the  Boston  lecture,  IZCS;  ar;ainst  propiiaiic  SAvekr- 
int^,  1705.  He  also  preached  ihe  Dudielcin  lecture  scraion, 
1753,  upca  vhe  validity  of  Frcs'jylcria.i  crdination. 
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short  duration  ;  and  more  extensive  powers  v/crc 
given  to  Sir  Edmund,  as  he  was  then  styled  and  eve- 
ry vestige  of  the  old  charter  was  obliterated.  His 
prejudices  were  strong  against  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  puritanism  of  Nev/  England,  thesv- 
prejudices  he  discovered  when  governor  of  Nev/ 
York  and  they  were  confimed  by  Randolph,  who  is 
handed  dovrn  to  us  as  one  of  the  most  despicable 
\\Tetchcs  that  ever  held  an  oiTicc  in  our  government. 
In  the  year  16S8,  tliis  governor  of  ^vlassachusetts, 
and  of  all  New  England,  received  another  commis- 
sion, by  v/hich  Nev/  York  was  added  to  his  juris- 
diction. This  was  said  to  be  done  in  order  to  unite 
the  colonies  and  make  them  more  form.idable  to  the 
French  ;  but  the  true  reason  of  it  was  to  abridge 
their  liberties  and  to  annihilate  every  idea  of  their 
own  importance,  and  in  a  particular  manner  to  de- 
prive them  of  those  privileges  v/hich  v/ere  founded 
upon  former  claims,  the  freedom  of  the  press  was 
restrained,  and  no  book  could  be  printed  without 
the  license*  of  Mr.  secretary  Randolph.  This  was 
an  early  instance  of  his  ill  will  to  the  people  and  v/as 
foUov/cd  by  a  restraint  upon  marriages.  He  exact- 
ed bonds  from  all  who  entered  into  the  matrimoni- 
al state,  to  be  forfeited  if  there  should  be  afterwards 
found  any  lawful  imipediment.  The  congregation- 
al teachers  were  considered  as  laymen,  and  the  fa- 
thers of  New  En^iland  considered  m-arrias-e  as  a 
mere  civil  contract ;  the  mas^istrates  also  mi^^ht  le- 
gaily  perform  the  ceremonies.  This  v/as  not  con- 
sonant to  the  ideas  of  the  church  of  England  or  of 
Rome,  an  address  v/as  therefore  sent  to  the  bishop 
of  London,  beo^ffin?!:  that  no  miarriac-e  should  be 
deemed  lav/ful  unless  the  ceremony  v/as  performed 

•  It  has  been  obserred,  that  acoriplaint  of  this  kind  was  rather 
inconsistent,  a3  it  implied  that  the  press  was  perfecUy  free  b^iforc- 
T his  was  not  tiie  cuse,  it  had  been  under  res^traint  dining  former 
administrations  ;  tUo  only  cj:-.n;^-e  \v?.s  in  the  licenser — Randolph 
r>fevent--d  every  p'abiic^tion  ¥,hicii  did  not  suit  his  own  humour 
»nd  prejudice. 
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by  a  minister  of  the  church  of  England.^  The 
C'ongre.^tional  societies  were  to  be  taxed  for  the 
maiiUcnaTicc  of  the  Episcopal  clergy.  The  people 
v.cre  threatened  with  havinj^  their  meeting-houses 
t=kcn  frcm  tliem,  or  that  their  mode  of  worship 
viiould  not  be  tolerated.  This  we  have  from  Hutch- 
inson, v.-ho  was  indeed  attached  to  the  forms  of  the 
Kev/  England  churches*  though,  like  Dudley,  he 
often  sacrificed  his  religious  prejudices  at  the  shrine 
of  worldly  honour. 

The  people  swelled  with  rage  at  having  their  civil 
and  religious  liberties  trampled  upon  by  an  arbitra- 
ry 2:ovcrnor.  The  loss  of  their  freeholds  was  nov/ 
added  to  their  disu-esses  ;  audthey  might  well  con- 
sider whether  their  lives  were  to  be  long  secure. 
They  v.'ere  roused  to  exertion,  and  sent  Dr.  Increase 
Mather. who  v/as  then  president  of  Harvard  College^ 
cs  their  agent  to  England.  He  was  ordered  to  re- 
present things  as  they  actually  v/ere,  and  to  make 
this  rational  request— tliat  the  right  Vsjhich  they  had 
to  tluir  freeholds  might  be  confirmed;  ani  that  no 
la'j:s  be  made^  or  monies  raised,  vjithout  an  assembly^ 

While  their  civil  affairs  were  thus  conducted,  sir 
Edmund  was  called  upon  to  display  his  military 
talents.  To  stop  the  incursions  of  the  Indians,  who 
had  burnt  several  of  the  eastern  settlements,  he 
marched  a  thousand  m.en  into  their  country  in  the 
depth  of  winter  ;  by  which  he  shewed  more  progr- 
ess than  judgment.  The  governor  was  much  blam- 
ed ;  for  he  might  have  been  informed  by  the  hunt- 
crs,that  the  aboriginals  always  retired  into  the  woods 

•  In  one  of  Randolph's  letters  he  writea,  "  I  press  for  ablf  c-nd 
"  sober  rainisters.  and  we  will  contribute  largely  to  their  maints- 
•'nance  ;  bi;t  one  thing  v/ill  mainly  help,  v/b.en  no  marriages  shall 
"  h5.-rearter  be  allosved  lawful  but  sucii  as  are  made  by  the  minis- 
ters  of  tlie  church  of  England/' 

In  anollier  letter  to  gov.  Hinckley,  quoted  by  Ilutchlr.scri,  he 
Lays,  perhaps  it  will  be  as  reasonable  to  rnovc,  that  your  colony 
"should  be  rated  to  pay  our  minister  of  the  church  of  England. 
*'^vho  now  preaclies  in  Boston,  and  you  hear  hiai  not,  a?  lo 
^'  ruikz  the  Quakers  pay  in  your  colony. 
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to  spend  the  winter,  where  the  most  alert  sco-iting 
parties  would  hardly  find  them.  He  returned  to 
Boston  v%-ir.h  a  part  of  his  arm^y,  having  put  the  re- 
mainder into  winter  quarters  in  two  forts  which  he 
built,  viz.  one  at  Sheepscot  and  the  other  ai  Pejep- 
scot  fciUs,  These  were  the  only  fruits  of  his  cam- 
paign. 

The  revolution  which  placed  William  and  Mary 
upon  the  throne  proved  most  fortunate  for  New  Ln- 
gland  The  friends  of  this  court  ^^  ere  the  friends  of 
the  colony  ;  and  were  also  disposed  to  reverse  the 
proceedings  under  the  late  king,  especially  where 
an  attack  had  been  made  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
subject.  As  soon  as  it  was  rumoured,  that  the 
prince  of  Orange  had  prevailed  in  England,  the  in- 
habitants of  Boston  assembled;  soundins:  the  tium- 
pet  from  the  north,  every  part  of  the  town  ^vas  in 
commotion.  To  prevent  any  extravagance  among 
the  insiu-gents,  the  old  magistrates  put  themselves 
at  their  head, and  endeavoured  to  keep  things  calm 
and  regular  till  advices  could  be  received  from  the 
old  country.  Sir  f  .dmund  retired  with  his  friends, 
and  several  members  of  the  council,  to  the  fort  in 
Boston.  A  summons  was  sent  to  him  upon  the 
18th  of  April,  1689,  signed  by  the  former  governor 
Bradstreet,  Mr.  Stoughton,  and  others,  to  whom  he 
surrendered.  The  violence  of  the-  people,  who  had 
com.e  in  from  the  country,  could  scaixtly  be  restrain- 
ed. They  insisted  upon  his  being  chained  as  a 
traitor.  It  became  necessary,  in  order  to  gratify 
this  vindictive  spirit,  and  in  fact  for  his  own  person- 
al safety,  to  keep  him  under  co'.ifinement  in.  the  fort. 
When  the  news  came, that  William  and  Mirvy  were 
proclai.naed  king  and  queen,  it  was  received  w  ith  joy 
by  the  inhabitants  of  New  Lngland.  Soon  afttr, 
sir  Edmund  demanded  bis  liberty  ;  but  the  repre- 
sentatives resolved  that  he,  with  several  other^jcould 
not  be  admitted  to  bail,  and  they  v/ere  kept  in  pri» 
son  until  by  orders  from  the  king  they  were  sent  to 
England.    The  rang  ^ave  assurances  that  he  should 
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be  removed,  and  promised  Mr.  agent  T^Iather  that  he 
should  be  made  to  ansv.  er  for  his  mal-condact  Com- 
plaints against  him  were  laid  before  the  privy  coun- 
cil ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  preferred  a  charge  against 
the  colony  for  rebellion,  imprisoning  the  king's  gov- 
enior,  Sec.  The  next  day  they  v/ere  all  discharged  ; 
and  upon  a  report  made  to  his  majesty  in  council, 
the  matter  was  dismissed  by  both  parties. 

Andross  was  afterwards  made  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  arrived  there  in  Feb   1692.   Ke  brought 
over  the  college  charter.    Whether  he  had  become 
more  mild  by  age,  more  wise  by  experience,  or 
found  it  to  be  more  for  his  interest,  there  was  a 
change  in  his  measures,  and  his  administration  is 
spoken  well  of  by  the  historians  of  the  province.  He 
gave  encouragement  to  agriculture,  manufactiireSj 
and  the  arts.     Fulling  mills  were  erected  by  act 
01  assembly  in  his  time,  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
he  particularly  favoured.  He  loved  method  and  dis- 
patch in  all  kind  of  business.   During  his  admhils- 
tration  the  state  house  w^as  destroyed  by  fire,  togeth- 
er with  many  of  the  original  patents,  records,  and 
deeds  of  land,  &c.    He  was  very  assiduous  in  sort- 
ing such  as  were  saved,  and  caused  them  to  be  regis- 
tered in  a  better  manner  than  they  had  been  before. 
He  offered  to  rebuild  the  state  house  several  times  ; 
and  it  was  thought,  that  much  of  the  expense  which 
attended  the  rebuilding  of  it  would  have  been  saved 
it  he  had  continued  in  the  government. ,    But  he 
Vv'as  removed  in  1698,  and  w^as  succeeded  by  Fran- 
cis N'icholson,  esq.      From  that  time  there  was  an 
end  of  improvement  in  manufactures,  towns  and 
trade.    Sir  Edmund  Andross  died  in  London.  Feb. 
24,  l7i3— 14.*    Smith's  Hist,  iV.    T-jrL  I^Uil. 
Cook's  letter,    Bc'uerlfs  Hist,  cf  Virginia. 

*  Beve:ly  relates  an  ant-cdote  cf  sir  Kd.-nunJ  v/hich  deserves 
to  be  repeated,  as  sht\v;:4M:  a  trait  in  iii'^  characier,  i:ia-;irii  ^v<^ 
tlo  not  vovich  fbr  its  truth. —  Htin;:;  upo^i  i-jurnty,  he  ^Ao-vyA  at 
a  poor  man's  house  in  SiafT.^ui  c.  :n*y  ^sk-rd  for  a  cA 
wrt'cr.  An  ancient  woman  came  out  10  him,  ^vi^;h  a  \:'-\  -\  ■  vciv' 
iad  of  about  12  yc«trs  ofa-^e      Trie  lad  was  of  a  i  ,  i  f^ir 

<:»mplexionjiii:id  excited  tiie  governor's  cui io^;;:y so  ni'i^  1:^ 
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AsKtJRST  Henry  sir,  Massachusetts  agent  at  the 
court  of  Great  Britain,  was  the  son  of  Henry 
Ashurst,  esq.  who  was  a  member  of  parliament, 
and  friend  to  New  Ens-land.  It  is  said  that  he  had 
a  great  hand  in  settling  the  corporation  for  pro. 
pagating  the  gospel  among  the  Indians  in  New  En- 
gland>  and  the  parts  adjacent."  The  father  and 
son  were  both  favourable  to  the  dissenters  ;  yet  the 
latter  was  made  a  baronet  by  Charles  the  2d,  his 
lady  being  the  daughter  of  lord  Paget,  and  himself 
a  favourite,  v.'hich  may  seem  strange,  as  he  was  a 
man  more  remarkable  for  his  uprightness,  his  at- 
tachment  to  religion,  and  friendly  propensities,  than 
brilliant  parts.  He  had,  ho Vv- ever,  great  influence 
at  court,  and  yet  very  often  relieved  dissenting  mi- 
nisters when  they  were  fined,  or  sent  to  prison.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  says,  that  the  family  of  .\shurst  had  al- 
ways been  favourable  to  these  plantations  ;  ^x^d, 
therefore,  sir  Henrv  w£is  chosen  a2:ent.  The  first  ad- 
dresses  that  were  sent  from  Massachusetts,  after  the 
restoration, went  through  his  hands,  as  the  medium  of 
communication  with  the  king.  When  Dr.  Increase 
Mather  appeared  at  the  British  court  to  obtain  le- 
dress  of  grievances,  and  favour  for  Massachusetts 
colony,  he  engaged  sir  H.  Ashurst  to  make  appli- 
cation, in  the  character  of  their  agent.  He  continued 
in  this  relation  to  the  colony  for  several  years,  and 
his  services  were  acknowledged  v.'ith  gratitude.  At 
length,  a  different  influence  prevailed  among  the 
members  of  our  general  court  ;    and  as  they 

proceeded  to  ask  sorae  questions  respcclinc^  him.  To  his  great 
surprise  he  was  assured  that  he  was  tiie  son  of  this  woman,  ac  76 
^•eurs  of  age.  His  exctllency  smiling  at  t!ils  improbable  slory, 
enquired  what  sort  of  a  rni^n  had  been  his  father.  The  good  wo- 
man made  no  reply,  but  ran  and  led  her  husband  to  the  door,  v,-hc 
was  above  an  hundred  years  old.  He  conrirmcd  v.'iiat  the  voinaii 
had  said.  Nouvithstandiiig  his  great  a^je,  he  wab  stronj  in  his 
limbs  and  voice,  but  h.ad  lost  his  si^^ht.  The  worn-n  had  no 
cornplaifit  and  regained  a  vigour  uncornnicn  at  hc?r  year-..  Sir 
Edmund  v/as  pleased  at  this  extraordinary  account ;  mace  liirn- 
oelf  known  to  her,  and  oficred  to  take  care  of  the  I:\d  ;  but  the  old 
folks  would  not  partvath  him.  However,  he  made  them  a  prv?rnt 
cf  twenty  pounds. 
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could  not  make  hlin  subservient  to  their  party  zeal, 
he  was  dlsinissecl  from  the  agency,  without  receiv- 
ing even  the  pecuniary  reward  to  v/hich  he  v>'as 
justly  cntiilecL  This  excited  his  honest  resentment, 
.'ind  showed  how  much  republicks  want  gratitude. 
He  died  in  1710. 

His  brother,^/;-  JFiUiam  .'^V/^z/r^^f, possessed  supe- 
rior talents.  The  party  in  opposition,  to  Dudley 
chose  him  agent,  but  he  refused  the  omce,  being- 
veil  acquainted  with  the  slights  put  upon  his  bro- 
ther.-' He  recommended  Jeremiah  Dummer^  who 
was  afterwards  chosen. 

AucHMUTY  R0BERT5  an  eminent  barrister  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Belcher  and  Shirley.  He 
>va3  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Lancl  j;??,  and  was 
sent  to  England,  1741,  being  joined  uidi  Kilby  ia 
the  agency.  His  particular  business  was  to  settle 
the  Rhode  Island  dispute  concerning  the  line. 
While  he  was  in  Englandj  he  laid  the  plan  of  an 
expedition  to  Cape  Breton.  He  wTote  a  letter  to 
the  ministry,  dated,  Cecil  street,  1744. 

The  latter  years  of  his  life  he  vvas  judge  advocate 
of  the  court  of  admiralty. 

He  left  two  sons,  and  one  daughter,  v/hcm  Mr, 
Pratt  married,  who  was  afterwards  chief  justice  of 
New  York.  The  sons  were  eminent  in  their  pro- 
fession. Samuel  the  eldest  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College,  1742,  was  minister  of  the  Episcopal 
church  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  received  a 
degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  from  the  university  of 
Oxford. 

AucHMUTY  Robert  succeeded  his  father  in  his 
line  of  business  ;  had  not  a  college  education,  but 
was  a  most  agreeable  speaker  at  the  bar;  his  tongue 
was  mellifiuous,  and  his  manner  very  intercstip.g 
to  the  jury.  In  legal  knowledge  he  v/as  doubtless 
inferior  to  several  of  his  contemporaries,  but  in  all 
important  causes,  w  here  addresses  were  to  be  made 
to  the  jury,  he  was  applied  to,  and  was  generally 
successful.     He  was  appointed  judge  of  the  admi- 
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ralt3%  1763.  But,  upon  one  occasion,  he  appeared  af. 
tcr  this,  as  a  pleader  at  the  bar.  .He  was  council 
with  Mr.  Adams,  for  capt.  Thomas  Preston,  and 
perhaps  no  plea  was  ever  more  admired,  though  the 
tide  of  prejudice  was  much  against  his  cause.  It 
has  been  since  handed  round  in  mss.  but  at  this  daVj 
in  the  reading,  it  falls  far  short  of  the  delivery. 

Judge  Auchmuty  was  a  zealous  royalist,  and  left 
America,  1776,  and  died  in  England. 

Avery  John,  of  New  Sarum,  came  to  New 
England  in  1635.  The  people  of  Marbiehead  de- 
sired him  to  be  their  minister,  but  he  declined  ; 
because  the  church  was  not  gathered,  and  wen  to 
/vVu'^wry,  v/ith  a  view  of  fixing  his  habitation  in  that 
town.  In  the  course  of  the  year  he  had  pressing 
solicitations  trom  the  inhabitants  of  Marbiehead, 
to  sit  down  v.  ith  them,  and  Mr.  Cotton,  with  other 
em.inent  men,  advising  him,  he  consented  to  go 
there.  He  embarked  on  board  a  pinnace,  u.^^ust 
11,  1635.  The  comipany  consisted  of  twenty 
three,  among  them  Mr.  Antony  Thacher  and 
family,  and  Mr  Williain  Eliot,  who  also  came 
from  New  Sarum  in  the  same  ship.  On  the 
14th  day  of  the  month,  they  met  with  a  vio- 
lent gale  which  overset  the  pinnace.  Mr.  Avery 
%vas  washed  by  a  wave  upon  the  island  called 
*Thacher^s  IVoe^^rorci  this  melancholy  circumstance, 
several  of  Mr.  Thacher's  family  being  shipv/recked 
upon  it.  r^Ir.  Thacher  also  named  the  rock  upon 
which  they  stood,  Avery's  fail,  because  he  ieli 
from  it,  and  perished  in  the  waters.  It  bears  the 
nan-xC  to  the  present  day. 

Backus  Isaac,  pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  church 
in  Middleborough,  is  eminent  among  the  divines, 
and  historians  of  New  England. 

He  had  not  the  advantage  of  a  university  educa- 
tion, but  his  reading  Vy'as  extensive,  Wi^  memory  te- 
nacious, his  mind  strong.  He  v/as  a  zealous 
preacher,  an  eager  disputant,  upright  in  his  con- 
duct, though  his  speech  and  manners  were  rough. 
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Mr.  Backus  \ras  born  at  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
lT2i ;  was  ordained  over'  a  Congrcgaiional  church  m 
Middleboriju2;h,  174S  ;  became  a  convert  to  the 
sciitiincnts  oi'the  Antipedobaptists,  1756.  He  was 
active  in  fonnlng  a  church  of  that  persuasion,  and 
the  .^anie  year  was  installed  as  their  pastor,  which  re- 
lation wab  continued  until  his  death  in  the  year  1805. 

The  town  of  Middleborough  chose  him  one  of 
their  delegates  in  the  convention  which  adopted 
the  federal  constitution,  and  he  made  a  speech  in 
favour  of  it.  This  speech  he  read,  though  he  al- 
ways preached  extempore.  He  never  missed  aa 
opportunity  to  censure  the  custom  of  carrying  notes 
into  the  pulpit,  and  the  latter  part  of  his  iiie  ex- 
pressed his  chagrin,  that  so  many  of  his  ov.n  de- 
nomination should  imitate  the  common  practice* 

He.  v/as,  however,  a  very  industrious  man  in 
writing  upon  miany  subjects  both  of  theolog}',  and 
the  antiquities  of  the  country. 

The  history  of  the  Baptists  is  in  three  volarnes/ 
The  two  first,  he  afterwards  abridj^ed  in  one  smaller 
octavo  volume. 

This  work  contains  many  facts,  much  important 
information,  and  would  be  read  with  more  interest, 
had  it  been  written  with  less  party  spirit.  This  mar 
give  a  zest  to  logical  essays  ;  it  is  always  expected 
in  theological  controversies,  but  it  tarnishes  the 
pure  and  berene  lustre  of  the  historick  page.^ 

•  His  otiier  works  would  (if  bound  together)  make  scvercl  vo- 
lunits.  T\\ty  consist  of  pamphlets  %vhich  are  coritroversia! 
pieces,  essays,  sermons,  and  manr  of  them  phillipicks  against  ilvc 
oppressive  acts  of  the  legislature  of  Ma^sach'-hetts,  and  ^iso 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Conj^regationai  churches. 

Upon  this  subject  he  also  v/rote  many  fuguive  pieces  in  the 
Ps^vspapcrs. 

Tile  Hihtorical  Society  were  benefited  by  his  labours.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  Middleborough  which  is  n-jbllshed  in  a  third 
volume  of  their  collections.  He  also  contributed  other  commu- 
rucations,  being  very  exact  as  to  dates,  and  accurate  in  coirectiiu: 
topographical  errors. 

There  v/as  no  funeral  sermon  printed  after  his  death,  but  a 
short  sketch  of  his  character  is  f;ive,n  in  the  B?.pti:,t  iiii3'3ion,ijy 
waeazine,  Feb.  1807; 
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Bailey  JoH>r,onc  of  the  ejected  ministers,  1662, 
went  to  Limerick  in  Ireland,  and  then  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  remove  to  New  England.  He  was  assist- 
rait  minister  of  the  first  church  in  Boston  from  the 
year  1693  to  1697,  the  year  of  his  death.  Fie  was 
54  years  old  when  he  died  The  members  of  tlie 
church  were  desirous  he  should  settle  as  colleague 
pastor  with  Mr.  Allen,  but  he  declined.  Mr.  Neal 
mentions  his  being  minister  at  Watertown,  as  v/elL 
as  his  brothei  Thomas,  who  left  Ireland  at  the  same 
time,  and  who  was,  afcerwai'ds,  m/niister  of  the 
church  in  that  place.  They  both  took  up  their  re- 
sidence in  Watertown,  but  Mr.  J.  Bailev  onlv 
preached  occasionally  there,  as  in  other  churches, 
until  he  became  assistant  to  Mr.  Allen  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Oxenbridge.  The  author  of  the 
Magnalia  celebrates  his  piety  in  several  pages.  He 
"was  among  his  greatest  favourites.  His  own  works 
also  praise  him.  His  printed  address  to  the  people  at 
Limerick^  which  he  wrote  in  1684,  is  full  of  good 
advice  ;  it  is  sensible  and  pathetick.  He  says  he 
ivas  not  allowed  to  preach  a  farewell  sermon  to 
them,  and  therefore  sends  a  lonq  letter.  He  also 
wrote  a  book  upon  ihe  glory  oj  God  ;  and  the  ''coay  in 
h'lch  his  people  may  gl orify  h im . 

He  was  buried  in  the  common  burial  place,  near 
the  Old  alms-house,  and  around  the  spot  lie  many 
of  his  descendants.  Of  his  posterity  now  living  are 
two  grand  children  ;  three  great  grand  children  ; 
and  several  of  the  fifth  generation.  These  are  in 
the  female  line,  and  bear  the  name  of  Willis  or  Bel- 
knap 

Bail£y  Thomas,  minister  of  Watertov.Ti,  also 
one  of  the  ejected  ministers.  He  preached  chieP.y 
to  the  peoide  in  that  tov/n  ;  but  vras  a  man  very 
acceptable  to  people  in  other  places.  A  traveller, 
who  was  inNev/  England  in  their  time,  says  he  vis- 
ited the  brothers,  J.  and  T.  Bailey,  in  Boston.  He 
calls  them  ministers  of  Boston  ;  which  has  led  some 
to  doubt  the  correctness  of  his  relation  in  other 
parts  of  his  book. 
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Amcnp:  the  curious  mss.  i:i  the  cabinet  of  the 
IJibtoric:il  Society,  are  a  number  of  Latin  odes  or 
P')L-m.-  in  ditTerent  kinds  of  verse,  byThcmas  Bailey, 
ail  d  .ied,  1663,  nt  Lindsay. 

U  A  I.  c  H  I L  L I A  M,  minister  of  the  second  church 
iw  Bni'.iibrd,  was  born  aiBe\  erly,  1704.  He  possess- 
ed stron.::^  pov/  ers  of  mind.  Few  of  our  New  Lngiand 
divjrcs  have  surpassed  him  in  clearness  of  percep- 
tion, comprehension  of  understanding  or  soundness 
cf  judgnient.  The  simplicity  of  his  inanners  vras 
p-rculiar,  and  he  had  a  softness  and  benevolence  in 
his  disposition,  vrhich  he  discovered  on  occasions 
v/here  most  men  would  have  been  irritated.  He 
v/as  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  17^4.  ordained, 
1728,  and  died,  1792. 

The  first  years  of  his  ministry  vrere  spent  in  peace 
and  harmony  with  his  people  and  the  neighbouring- 
churches.  At  length  a  spirit  of  disorganization  pre^* 
vailed  in  many  places,  especially  in  theto\\Tis  near 
the  river  Merrimack.  Nine  members  of  Mr. 
B-ilch's  church  declared  themselves  dissatisfied  v/ith 
the  preaching  of  iheir  minister,  and  made  a  formal 
complaint  to  the  brethren.  The  church  thought 
the  complaint  unrea-^onible  ;  and  refused  to  act 
upon  it.  Hence  the  aggrieved  party  applied  to  a 
neighbouring  church  to  admonish  their  pastor  and 
brethren,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  platform, 
h'  the  third  '■c:ay  of  CGmnv.inion.^  The  church  voted 
to  call  a  council  of  the  neighbouring  churches  and 
the  result  was  signed  by  the  moderator,  the  vene- 
r:-.ble  John  Barnard,  rmnlster  of  the  first  church  in 
Andc'-der^  blaming  the  conduct  of  those  who  com- 
plained, and  approving  the  doings  of  the  church, 
Mr.  Balch  published  the  whole  proceedings  in  a 
quarto  pamphlet,  containing  the  letters  that  passed 
between  him  and  the  first  church  in  Gloucester,  and 
the  transactions  of  both  churches,  till  the  dlsp  jte 
v/as  settled.  This  was  printed  17-4-1.  Tvr  O  years  ?.f- 

'    *Chap.  15. 
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ter  the  porocliial  ciiflerence,  Messrs.  Wio^j^leswortlT 
of  Ipswich,  and  Chipman  of  Beverly,  miide  a  seri. 
ous  attack  upon  their  brother  Balch  for  propa-^atin,^ 
Arminian  tenets,  and  wrote  an  able  defcrxe  of  the 
doctrines  of  Calvin,  which  w^ere  generally  the  sen- 
timents of  the  New  England  planters  It  seems  the 
former  controver-,}  began  in  1744,  by  a  declaration 
of  the  aggrieved  brethren,  that  their  pastor  propa- 
frated  doctrines,  not  a2:reein2:  with  the  confession  of 
jcith  cf  these  Congregational  churches  and  also 
that  the  church  neglected  the  proper  means  of 
convicting  said  pastor  of  his  errors."  The  gentle^ 
man  v»ho  wrote  against  him  in  1746,  had  been  as- 
sisting those  who  l  iad  complained  ;  and  they  were 
not  saiisfied  with  the  result  of  the  cGunciL  Their 
work,  however,  j\ad  no  other  effect  than  to  draw 
from  Mr  3.  a  m.ost  able  reply  in  which  he  mani- 
fested a  temper  that,  Avitli  all  his  meekness,  could 
feel  rebuke.  There  is  much  keen  satire  mingled 
%vith  senr.il jle  remark  and  solid  argument. 

The  separatists  in  Bradford,  after  this,  built  a 
meeting  house  for  themselves,  and  the  disaiTected 
members  of  other  churches.  Mr.  B.  lived  to  a 
good  old  age.  His  own  fiock  esteemed  and  loved 
him,  and  when  he  was  advanced  in  years  settled  a 
cciieague.  He  lived  retired  and  v/as  fond  of  hus- 
bandry ;  and  the  fruit  of  his  orchard  was  said  to  be 
the  best  in  the  county  of  Essex.  He  was  fond  of 
the  company  of  yotiiig  men  of  talents,  and  had  fine 
colloquial  powers,  especially  in  discussing  theologi- 
cal subjects.  Being  very  desirous  to  read  every 
thing  new  upon  ethicks,  and  metaphysicks,  he  mace 
many  enquiries  which  discovered  freedom  of  chought, 
and  proved  the  energy  of  his  mind  did  not  fail  him 
in  those  years  when  our  strength  ib  labour  and 
sorrow.'** 

*  His  publications  are — a  Discourse  ufion  self  r:<h:fcu3Ke3s  zn 
uhicn  he  dtclarei  ivhat  art  _/a/<s"  conjiuenccs,  frorn  the  prirable  of 
the  pharis''c  ami  f  ublican,  1742. — hicction  sermon,  l7-i9. — His 
acco'.int  of  the  proceeciings  or  t'le  council  and  his  rc^jly  lo  Mctssrs. 
^V.  fend  C.  make  two  p'dmpLi'jU  of  more  ihaii  fiVv  pagtis. 
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Bark AKD  John,  minister  of  the  first  church  in 
?>l.!ibl(  head,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College, 
1700,  and  ordained,  1716.  He  was  appointed  chap- 
hi\i\  of  ill'-  army  sent  in  1707  to  reduce  Port  KoyaU 
row  Knnapolis,  and  left  a  particular  account  of  the 
expedition  in  niss.  Aiterwards  he  went  to  England 
with  ca|;t.\Ventwoith,the  gentleman,  who,  in  1717, 
was  appointed  iieut  gov.  of  Nev/  Hampshire.  He 
was  in  habits  of  intimacy,  during  his  residence  in 
London,  Vv  ith  ma :;V  eminent  ministers  ;  and  a  curi- 
CMS  spectator  of  those  busy  scenes, v.  hich  were  open- 
cd  by  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverel,  in  the  latter  part 
of  q^-een  Anne's  reign.  When  he  arrived  in  Boston 
he  expected  to  have  been  fixed  in  a  church  tliea 
building  in  North  street;  but  Dr.  Mather's  inRn- 
cnce  in  favour  of  another  young  man  prevented  this 
connexion.  This  he  always  felt  as  a  cruel  disap- 
pointment. He  was  a  member  of  the  old  Noith 
Church,  and  the  new  society  proceeded  from  it; 
he  looked  up  to  Dr  Increase  Alather  as  his  father  ; 
he  was  therefore  v/ounded  by  his  nearest  friends. 

Another  kind  of  prejudice  prevented  his  settling 
o.t  Roxbury,  and  which  shows  how  unpopular  the 
character  of  Dudley  was  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
he  du'elt.  He  paid  some  particular  attentions  to 
Mr.  Barnard,  which  is  the  reason  given  why  the 
people  would  not  have  him  for  their  minister.  1  he 
inhabitants  of  Marblehead  not  having  any  politlcai 
bias,  nor  any  personal  prejudice,  gave  him  the  pre- 
ference of  several  candidates  who  were  preacliing 
vpcn  [jrobation,  according  to  the  New  Englai-d 
phrase,  uliich  perhaps  is  peculiar  to  our  churches. 
He  was  a  buriiing  and  shining  light  for  m.any  years, 
3rid  his  praise  was  in  all  the  churches.  His  oun 
people  reverenced  him  as  their  faiher  and  friend, 
■"^nd  he  seemed  like  a  high  priest  among  tlie  clergy 
of  the  land.  He  walked  erect  in  his  both  year,  re- 
taining the  vigour  of  his  imagination  and  tone  of 
voice,  as  one  sensible  of  the  importance  of  h's  clra- 
r^cter.     He  spake  with  energy  upon  every  subj^^ct 
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as  though  he  would  impress  the  rising  generatloii 
thst  i^rcy  hsirs  were  the  mark  of  wisdom,  not  of 
weakness.  Such  instances  are  rare,  where  minis- 
ters increase  their  inauence  in  old  asre  ;  but  those 
vvho  now  recollect  Mr.  B.  often  mention  the  dig;al- 
ty  CI  his  appearance,  and  the  great  respect  shou'n 
him  by  all  classes  of  people.  Plis  bodily  constitution 
was  50  strong  that,  except  once,  he  never  was  con- 
fined by  sickness,  till  the  year  of  his  death,  1770, 
etat,  89.  He  left  no  children,  and  his  estate  was 
given  for  pious  and  charitable  uses. 

In  a  certain  mss.  with  the  college  catalogue,  against 
his  name  is  Harvardini  Collegii  benef.  munificus. 

In  his  diary,  certain  improvements  in  the  police 
of  the  town  are  said  to  have  arisen  from  his  ridvice 
and  exertions.  He  first  gave  a  spring  to  that  com- 
mercial enterprise  wliich  clianged  the  tov/n  of  Mar- 
blehead  from  a  fishing  place,  to  the  second  rank  of 
any  town  in  Massachusetts.  He  even  instructed 
them  in  ship  building,  and  military  tacticks.  He 
certainly  had  a  great  mechanical  genius,  and  was  as 
industrious,  as  he  v/as  enterprising.  In  the  year 
1745  he  Vv'as  chosen  chaplain  of  the  troops  that 
v;ent  to  Loulsbourg,  but  he  declined  on  account  of 
his  age. 

He  was  unfortunate  in  thinking  himself  a  poet, 
because,  from  this  mistaken  idea,  he  published  a 
version  of  the  psalms,  v/hich  was  never  adopted  in 
any  other  church  than  his  own.  The  vanity  of  this 
good  man  appeared  in  his  fondness  for  his  own  pro- 
ductions on  a  variety  of  subjects.  He  v.'as  willing 
to  publish  vyhatever  he  vrrote,  and  it  seems  from  his 
memoirs  that  he  was  partial  to  himself  in  some  other 
respects. 

His  theological  publications  do  him  much  hon- 
our ^  and  have  been  very  useful  in  comforting  and 
edifying  pious  minds.  They  consist  of  several  oc- 
tavo volumes  bound,  and  many  pamphlets  and  ser- 
mons.^ 

*  The  iuiperf^cticn  of  the  creature;    nurr.ber  of  strrr.oriS  on 
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Bap.kard  Thomas,  miidster  of  the  first  church 
in  Salens,  was  tlie  son  of  the  rev.  John  Barnard  of 
ATidovei  jCincl  respected  as  one  of  the  mosi  profound, 
hbcrai,  and  excellent  men  of  his  profession.  He 
was  f^raduaicd  at  Harvard  College,  i732,  ordained 
at  fifbl  ever  a  ciiurch  in  Nev/bury,  Jan,  31,  1733, 
bat  Auib  disturbed  by  fan-aicks  v. ho  went  about  to 
expose  unconverted  mii-isicTs,  and  make  divisions 
h)  societies.  A  letter  addressed  lo  Joseph  AdamSj 
cnc  of  the  most  zealous  of  llie^e  eccentrick  preacli- 
crs.  by  Mr.  Barnard,  gives  a  just  st.-.te  of  the  disor- 
CcTi»  in  tlie  country  ai  that  time.  Mr.  Barnard  was 
the  object  of  peculiar  animosity,  as  he  was  a  man  of 
superior  talents  and  acquirements  ;  and  they  had  a 
strong  prejudice  against  human  lenrning,  being  ve* 
ry  ignorant  themselves,  and  owing  their  importance 
to  tlic  ignorance  of  the  people,  Ke  was  dismissed 
from  tlie  church  at  Newbury  at  his  oun  desire,  and 
many  v/ere  grieved,  not  only  of  his  neighbours  and 
friends,  but  of  those  who  thought  losing  such  a  man 
from  tlic  ministry  Vv'as  an  injury  to  the  cause  cf 
pure,  rational,  and  evangelical  piety. 

After  leaving  Newbury,  he  studied  law,  and  was 
a  practitioner  at  the  bar.  He  v;as  representative  to 
the  general  court  from  Kev/bury,  but  his  mind  v/as 
more  bent  on  theological  studies  than  upon  aiTairs 
cf  civil  life.  His  abilities  v/ere  conspicuous  in  all 
kinds  of  business,  but  his  friends  were  fully  per- 
suaded he  would  be  more  happy  and  more  useful 
as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  Hence  he  accepted  an 
invitation  from  the  first  church  in  Salem  to  be  their 
pastor,  upon  the  death  of  the  rev.  John  Sparhawk. 
He  v.-as  installed,  Sept.  18,  1755.  It  was  much  to 
the  honour  of  Mr.  Barnard  that  the  gentleman  who 

Pt?.]m,  cxix,  9,  €vo.  1747. — Mercy  to  sinners  by  the  ;rps' 
P^M  a  vol.  3vo.  cn  Ads  xvi,  3n,  1750.— The  electicn  seii-icn, 
1734.— Convention  sermon. — Dudlean  lecture  upon  the  evicier.^t  s 
*>r  Cnn>,r}aniiy,  1755. 

His  various  printed  discourses,  v.itlicut  tnore  abovs  ir.^u^iorcd. 
niake  lour  octavo  vclurvcj  in  the  colic^f;  lihi-ary. 
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first  addressed  the  church  in  his  favour  was  one,  'vho 
adorned  the  supreme  bench  as  chief  iusiice,  and 
would  have  been  an  ornament  to  any  profession; 
his  affection  for  the  place  of  his  nativity  made  hin\ 
naturally  care  for  their  state.  More  literary  charac- 
ters were  members  of  this  church  than  of  any  in  the 
province  ;  and  their  eyes  were  turned  toward-,  a 
gentleman  whose  talents  were  known,  as  he  would 
have  so  good  an  opportunity  to  exert  them.  This 
very  respectable  society  had  reason  to  be  satisiied 
with  the  choice  they  made.  As  long  as  he  lived, 
he  was  esteemed  and  beloved  by  the  wisest  and  best 

part  of  tlie  communitv  His  manner  of  preachinG' 
1  -J  i.  ^ 

was  grave,  slow  and  distinct.  He  had  not  suriicient 
ardmation  in  his  delivery,  but  his  sermons  v/ere  ra- 
tional and  judicious,  calculated  for  hearers  of 
thoughtful  minds,  without  that  unction^  popular 
preachers  have,  and  Vvhich  seems  necessary  to  give 
a  charm  to  public  discourses.  It  Vv'as  observed  al- 
so by  men  of  good  sense,  that  Mr.  Barnard's  stjle 
of  preaching  was  not  the  most  perspicuous.  His 
favourite  author  was  bishop  Butler,  whose  v/ritings 
2re  more  remarkable  for  masterly  reasoning,  than 
iine  turned  sentences.  In  the  dcistical  controversy 
^Ir.  B»  v.'as  superior  to  most  divines,  and  he  often 
made  it  the  subject  of  his  publick  discourses. 

In  his  sentiments  he  was  considered  as  a  foUov/er 
of  Arminius  rather  than  Calvin  ;  he  was  a  semi- 
Arian  of  Dr.  Clarke's  school. 

He  suiTered  much  from  paralytick  complaints  the 
last  years  of  his  valuable  life.  His  memory  iefi  him, 
and  he  could  only  read  his  notes  by  close  attention 
to  the  v.niting.  In  1772,  Mr.  Dunbar,  a  young 
preacher  of  extraordinary  genius,  was  settled  a  col- 
league ;  but  Mr.  Barnard  continued  to  preach  liii 
within  a  few  w  eeks  of  his  death.  He  died,  August 
15,  1776,  aged  GO  years.  The  late  Dr.  A.  hllot 
preached  the  funeral  sermon,  at  the  desire  of  the 
church.  The\  were  long  acquainted,  and  ^incere- 
Vi  loved  each  other,  and  the  discourse  ^poke  the 
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'a*V2:iiai^e  of  the  heart,  while  it  gave  just  conceptions 
.A        chaiTicier  of  his  friend  ^ 

BAnvAivD  Kdward,  mhiistcr  of  Haverhill,  vvas 
i;,e  }-oii!ip:er  son  of  Mr.  B,  of  Andover,  and  a  most 
av;Lo:ni>rii!:-jd  preacher.  He  was  graduated  at  Har- 
^..rd  Coilc.^c,  1736,  and  crdai'ied  at  Haverhill,  1743. 
]11:>  popular  talents  were  not  eminent,  but  his  dis- 
join ses  V.  ere  correct  and  excellent  composition,  and 
iii-hly  reliblied  by  scholars  and  men  of  taste.  He 
v.as  a  fine  classical  scholar,  and  excelled  in  poetry 
rs  well  as  prose.  It  was  much  regrccted  that  he 
did  not  publish  more,  as  what  he  did  publish  was  so 
acceptable.  His  sermon  i/pon  the  good  man  Vvould 
do  honour  to  any  divine.  He  preached  the  election 
sermon,  1765;  the  convention  sermon,  1773,  v;hich 
^vas  printed,  and  an  ordination  sermon  v;hen  Mr, 
Cary  was  settled  at  Newbury. 

'i  he  e  xpectations  of  his  fr  lends  were'  excited ,  when 
propo-als  weie  issued  to  publibh  a  volume  of  ser- 
mons in  1774,  the  year  of  his  death  ;  buttherevo- 
!u/;on.irv  v/ar  commenced  before  thev  v/ere  com- 
r.uticd  to  the  press,  and  during  those  years  there 
\'.as  no  encouragement  for  anything,  but  what  bore 
-n  aspect  upon  the  tim.es. 

Oi  his  p.oetry  nothing  is  to  be  found  except  a  po- 
tm  upon  tlie  death  of  Mr.  Abiel  Abboty  his  friend,  at 
college,  who  took  his  degree,  1737. 

Baptlett  Josiak,  governor  of  New  Hamp= 
shire,  Vvas  born  at  Amesbury,  in  the  county  of  Es- 
5ex,  Massachusetts,  2lst  Nov.  1729.  Hi:^  ances- 
torb,  came  from  tlie  south  of  England,  and  fixed  at 
New  bury.  The  rudiments  of  his  education  he  re- 
ceived at  Amesbury.  at  the  tov>  n  school ;  and  hav- 
isig  a  thirst  for  knowledge  he  applied  himself  to 
hooks  in  various  languages,  in  which  he  was  assist- 
<.'d  by  a  neighbouring  clergy m.an,  the  rev.  Mr.- 

•  liis  publications  are,  a  sermon  before  tl.e  society  for  p^ornot- 
i^^;^  industry,  1757  ;  a  tunt:r.;i  btrmou  on  rev.p  Clark,  Dunvers, 
.  l^fSS  ;  sernior.  at  the  Duci'eian  leciurc,  1763  ;  :.iso,  eieclicn  znv- 
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Webster,  of  Salisbury,  an  excellent  scholar  as  well 
as  judicious  divine.  Mr.  Bartlett  had  the  benefit  of 
his  library  and  conversation,  while  he  studied  phy. 
sick  with  a  gentleman,  who  was  a  practiticner  in  his 
Tiative  town.  At  the  age  of  21,  he  began  the  prac- 
tice of  physic!-:  in  Kingston,  and  very  soon  became 
very  eminent  in  the  line  of  his  profession.  In  1764-, 
a  field  was  open  for  the  useful  display  of  his  skill. 
The  cynanche  77ial:g?:a  became  very  prevalent  in  ma- 
ny towns  of  Sew  Hampshire,  and  vv-as  a  fatal  disease 
among  children.  The  nicdiod  of  treating  it  v/as  as 
a  highly  phlcgistick  complaint  ;  but  he  was  led 
from  his  ov/n  reason  and  observations  to  rnana^^e  it 
diHerently.  He  miade  Ur.e  of  the  Perwcian  bark^  as 
an  antidote  and  preventative,  and  his  practice  was 
successful.  This  afterwards  become  general  among 
physicians. 

In  1765,  Dr.  Bartlett  v.as  chosen  a  member  of 
the  legislature,  and  from  this  time  was  annually 
elected  till  the  revolution.  He  soon  afier  v.  as  miade 
justice  of  the  peace.  In  IVTO,  he  was  appointed 
lieut.  col.  of  the  7th  regiment  of  militia.  These 
commissions  he  was  deprived  of  in  1774,  on  ac- 
count of  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  controversy 
Vvuth  Great  Britain.  This  was  a  time  when  "  the 
clashing  of  parties  excited  strong  passions,  which 
frequently  gained  the  m.astery  of  reason.'*  The 
governor  and  council  of  New  Hampshire  sav/ 
fit  to  dissolve  the  house  of  assembly,  supposing  that 
a  new  one  mieht  become  more  flexible,  or  be  m.ore 
subservient  to  their  v/ishes.  In  the  mean  while, 
col.  Bartlett,  v\'ith  several  others  planned  a  kind  of 
authority  which  was  called  a  committee  of  safety. 
They  met  at  Plxeier,  and  in  the  course  of  events, 
^vere  obliged  to  take  upon  themselves  the  whole  ex- 
ecutive gcvernmient  of  the  state.  When  a  provin- 
cial  congress  had  again  organised  the  governmient, 
col.  Bartlett  received  a  nev/  appointmerit  as  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  col.  of  the  7th  regiment. 
.  The  first  members  who  v/ere  cho:>4;rk  ts  represent 
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?hc  state  in  congress  were  col.  Bartlett  and  Mr. 
rijkeriir^  of  Portsmouth.  This  was  in  1774.— 
'i  hvv  were  both  excused  from  going  to  Fhiladel- 
phi-i  ;  ap.d  Mr.  Folsom,  and  mujor  Sullivan  were 
cicciL-d.  Coi.  i'artlett  was  prevented  from  uccepi- 
i:iL(  tliis  liotiourable  trust  by  the  unhappy  condiricn 
of  his  domestic  affairs;  his  house  having  been  burnt, 
his  family  u  ere  obliged  to  seek  a  shelter  v/ithout 
any  thing  but  the  clothes  diey  had  upon  them.  He 
was  elected  member  of  the  second  congress  which 
assembled  at  Philadelphia  the  next  vear,  and  also 
attended  his  duty  in  the  same  station,  1  776.  He 
was  the  first  that  signed  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence after  the  president. 

In  1777,  col.  Bartlett  and  gen.  Peabody  were  ap- 
pointed agents  to  provide  medical  aid  and  other  nec- 
es;-.aries  for  the  New  Hampshire  troops,  who  went 
with  gen.  Stark,  and  for  this  purpose  repaired  to 
Benninj^ton,  a  spot  di^^tinguished  by  a  battle  very 
important  in  its  consequences.  In  April,  1778,  he 
again  went  as  a  delegate  to  congress  with  John 
Went  worth,  esq  of  Dover. — He  returned  in  No- 
vember, and  would  no  longer  appear  as  a  candidate 
for  that  office. 

When  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  was  organized^ 
under  a  popular  government,  col.  Bartlett  was  ap- 
pointedjudge  of  the  common  pleas  ;  in  June,  1782, 
a  judge  of  the  supreme  court;  in  1788,  chief  ju's- 
tice. 

la  June,  1790,  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
state,  which  office  he  held  till  the  Constitution  abro- 
gated the  office  of  president,  and  substituted  the  ti- 
tle of  the  chief  magistrate,  governor.  He  was  then 
chosen  the  first  governor  of  New  Hampshire  since 
the  revolution.  He  resigned  the  chair  in  179i,  on 
account  of  his  infirm  state  of  health,  ahd  then  retir- 
ed from  publick  business. 

He  had  been  the  chief  agent  in  forming  the  medi- 
cal society  of  New  Ham-pshire,  which  was  incorporat- 
ed in  i7ia,  of  which  he  was  president,  till  his  puWic 
n 
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labours  ceased,  and  when  he  resi^^-ned,  he  received  a 
warm  acknowledo  mchtofhis  service  s  and  patronage, 
in  a  letter  of  thanks  v/hich  is  upon  tlvc  records  of  the 
society.  He  was  always  a  patron  of  learning  and  a 
friend  to  learned  rnen.  Without  the  advanta^^es  of  r» 
college  education  he  vras  an  example  to  stimulate 
those  wlio  have  been  blessed  vv^ith  every  advantaG:e  in 
early  life,  but  cannot  exhibit  such  improvement  of 
their  talents,  or  such  exertions  in  the  cause  of  lit- 
erature.  It  was  his  opinion  that  republicks  cannot 
exist -without  knowledge  and  virtue  in  the  pcvople. 
.  Fie  received  an  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  naed- 
icin^  ironi  Dartmouth  University,  and  v/as  an  hono- 
rary mennber  of  the  Agricultural  Society,' 

Gov.  Bartlett  did  not  live  long  after  he  resigned 
hispublick  enaployments.  His  health  had  been  de- 
clining a  number  of  yeia's.  in  1739  he  lost  his 
wife,  a  very  amiable  lady,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
happily  ;  it  affected  his  spirits  and  increased  the 
lassitude  of  his  frame  ;  paralytick  affections  follow- 
ed, and  by  a  paroxysm  of  tliis  complaint  he  died  sud- 
denly, May,  1795. 

Bass  Ed  v/  a  r  d  ,  bishop  of  the  Ep  iscopal  ch  urch 
in  Massachusetts,  was  born  at  Dorchester,  Nov.  23, 
17265  and  was  graduated,  1744;  in  1752,  he  was 
invited  to  s-ettle  at  the  episcopal  church  in  Newbu- 
ry, and  was  ordained  by  that  great  man,  Dr.  Sher- 
lock, then  bishop  of  London-  During  the  revolu- 
tionary v/ar,  when  most  of  the  episcopal  churches 
were  left  destitute,  he  continued  to  preach,  anii  by 
his  prudence,  mildness,  peaceable  and  inoffensive 
behavior.r,  he  trained  the  esteem  and  affection  of 
people  who  Vvcre  very  different  in  tlieir  poU ticks, 
in  July,  1789,  he  received  a  diploma  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  the  university  of  Philadelphia.  In 
1796  he  was  elected  unanimously,  by  the  conven- 
tion of  the  protestant  episcopal  churches  in  Massa- 
chusetts, to  the  ofiice  of  bibhop  of  that  church.  He 
was  consecrated  in  Christ  church,  7th  ^ha} ,  1797, 
by  the  bisho[)s  of  the  episcopal  churcl^es  in  Penn- 
sylvania;  Kcw  York  and  Mar)  land,     lie  was  aho 
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elected  bishop  of  the  cliurches  of  the  same  denomi- 
nation in  Rhode  Island,  and  ^'e\v  Hampshire. 

Bihhop  Bass  was  a  sound  divine,  a  critical 
scholar,  an  accomplished  gentlcm.an,  an  exemplury 
christian.  On  the  10th  of  September,  1803,  af:er 
an  iihiess  of  two  days,  he  died  as  he  had  lived,  full 
of  piety,  resi.!:^!^.ation  and  humility.'*  Historical 
ColUcaono,  'uoL  IX, 

Beach  Joh.v,  an  eminent  writer  in  defence  of 
the  doctrine  and  government  of  the  church  cf  En-^;- 
land,  was  gTaduated  at  Yale  College,  l72),  and 
ofiiciated  some  years  as  a  congrefratlonal  minister  ax 
Kev.'town,  Connecticut.  He  declared  his  conform- 
ity to  the  church  of  England  in  1732,  and'many  of 
his  people  conformed  with  him.  The  sam.e  year 
he  v\'ent  to  England  for  orders,  and  vras  appointed 
their  minister.  He  continued  to  preach  to  this 
people,  and  the  church  at  Reading,  till  the  revolu- 
tionary  war.  Mr.  Beach  v/as  vrell  respected  among 
the  several  denominations  for  his  learning  and  pie- 
ty. When  Dr.  Johnson  died,  who  had  been  presi- 
dent of  the  college  in  New  York,  it  was  expected 
he  would  deliver  the  funeral  sermion.  He  was  un- 
able, on  account  of  his  ill  state  of  health,  to  a'.tend 
the  funeral,  but  aftervv'ards  preached  and  printed  a 
discourse,  which  is  said  to  be  a  just  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  his  friend,  the  most  zealous  supporter  of 
the  episcopal  claims  ever  known  in  New  England- 
Mr,  Beach  v/as  a  very  sensible  and  evangelicaJ 
preacher.  Among  other  sermons  he  printed,  is  one 
upon  the  inquiry  of  the  young  man  in  the  gospel/^ 
His  controversial  pieces  are — A  vindication  cf  the 
professors  of  the  church  of  England  against  the 
abusive  and  fallacious  argumentations  cf  Mr.  No.i/i 
Hobart,  1750.  To  this  Mr.  B.  replied  in  a  cccond 
address  to  the  7ne7nhers  of  the  episcopal  separatio?iy 
he,  Mr.  Beach  then  published  a  continuation  of 
the  calm  and  dispassionate  '•^indication  of  the  profc:^' 
'ors  of  the  church  of  tngland,  &.C.  1756. 

The  dissenters  were  ready  to  acknovrledge  Mr. 
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Beach  to  be  the  most  able  of  the  episcopal  ^ujritcrs^ 
who  engaged  in  the  controversy  v.ith  Mr.  Hob:\rt, 
but  against  such  a  disputaiit,  their  church  could  not 
gain  the  ground  they  expected  :  his  addres:3es 
were  read  with  interest  and  hi^h  estinnation  by  men 
of  all  denomhiations  In  i:.ngiand  Mr.  Hobart  was 
called  the  'i:ery  ablest  controversial  writer  New  En- 
gland had  to  boast  of.  Chandler's  life  of  president 
Johnson,     j\h,  Hollis's  letters. 

B  K  L  c  H  E  R  A  ln  D  R w ,  ouc  of  hls  majcsty ' s  con ncil 
for  the  province  of  ^L;5sachusetts,  and  fadier  of 
gov.  Belcher,  was  himself  one  of  the  famous  men  in 
those  times.  He  is  called  an  ornament  aiid  bless- 
ing  to  his  country."  Ke  was  the  most  opulent 
merchant  in  the  town  of  Boston  ;  a  man  of  integri- 
ty and  honour  ;  a  friend  to  religion  and  learning. 
He  died,  October  31,  1723.  aged  71. 

Belcher  Jonathan,  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Jersey,  was  born  in  Boston,  16SU 
His  father  was  desirous  he  should  have  the  best 
education  the  country  afforded,  and  then  to  travel 
over  Europe.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  ha%  e  a  sen 
of  so  promising  a  genius,  upon  v.  horn  the  hopes  of 
the  famil\  depended.  The  youth  was  an  excellent 
scholar,  and  was  graduated'  at  Harvard  College, 
1699.  The  class  which  he  vv-as  a  member  consist- 
ed of  tvv  eive  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
four  first  were  as  distinguished  ch.iracters,  as  New- 
England  has  produced.*  ll^.ree  held  the  highcsn  of- 
fices of  their  country  ;  and  the  fourth  was  a  divine 
who  would  have  been  an  honour  to  any  age  or  nation. 

Mr.  Belcher  did  not  incline  to  enter  upon  pro- 
fessional studies,  but  went  into  the  mercantile  line 
of  business.  To  increase  his  commercial  corres- 
pondence, as  well  as  to  expand  his  mdnd,  he  spent 
several  years  in  Great  Britain,  and  ujjon  tlie  conti- 
nent, and  gained  testimonies  of  esteem  from  some 
ef  the  greatest  and  best  characters.    He  u  as  intro- 

*  Jeremiah  Durrjmer.'  J.  Belch'-Tj  Edrnurid  Quir.cy,  and  John 
piiicklcy.. 
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tlurcd  to  iViC  princess  Sophia,  and  became  acquaint- 
ed w  iX-h  her  son  the  elector  of  Hanover,  who  was  af- 
terwards kiii^:;  of  l.no;land.  When  he  returned  to 
pjo^iun  lie  cnhirj;cd  his  business  as  a  n";.erchant,  and 
b'.'canie  a  candid.ite  for  pubiick  honours.  From  be- 
ini;  a  nicuibcr  oi'  the  legislature  for  his  native  town^ 
lie  was  chosen  one  of  his  majesty's  council,  where 
fic  was  very  respectable  for  his  knowlede^e  of  man- 
kisid,  his  zeal  and  activity  in  sfrrving  the  interest  of 
the  province.  In  the  year  17i^8,  he  was  chosen 
a;;:»ent  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain.  The  circum.- 
slances  of  this  election,  as  related  by  Islr.  rlutchin- 
^on,  are  not  so  favourable  to  him,  but  ought  to  be 
mentioned  in  a  biographical  sketch,  where  we  look 
n.ot  for  eulogy,  but  the  just  traits  of  every  man's 
character.  Mr.  Belcher  had  been  closely  attached 
to  gov.  Shute,  and  to  his  measures,  the  same  that 
B::rnei  pursued  ;  but  he  suddenly  went  over  to  the 
other  party,  and  was  thought  the  most  proper  per- 
son to  join  with  Mr.  Wilks,  who  had  been  very 
friendly  to  Mr.  Cooke  in  his  agency, ?nd  upon  sever- 
al occasions  had  interested  himself  in  favour  of  iV<f=iy 
EuglLind^  and  had  tticrefore  been  the  hrst  object  of 
their  choice.''  They  jointly  represented  the  state 
of  the  province,  shewing  the  people  were  averse 
to  a  com.pliance  with  the  instructions  given  to  gov. 
Burnet,  which  he  had  communicated  to  the  house.'' 
The  result  of  their  petition  is  well  known. 

Two  years  after  he  was  appointed  agent  for  the 
people,  he  had  a  commission  from  the  crown  to  be 
their  governor,  and  he  possessed  some  admirable 
viuahiies  for  the  station.  His  fine  person,  engaging 
address,  urbanity  of  manners,  and  splendid  mode  of 
living,  made  him  the  most  popular  man  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  part  he  had  lately  acted  fixed  an 
opinion,  that  he  would  not  perplex  the  legislature 
'-viih  those  instructions  which  had  produced  such 
contests  with  his  predecessors.  When  the  nev/sof 
his  appointment  reached  New  England,  all  classes 
^■'1'  people  rejoiced,  especially  those  \A\o  had  been 
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!n  opposition  to  Shute  and  Burnet :  but  as  soon  a> 
they  learned  that  similar  instructions  were  ^^ivcn, 
and  that  i>o  change  of  measures  would  follov/  from 
having  such  a  man  in  the  chair,  most  of  these  popu- 
lar leaders  became  his  active  enemies-  He  arrived 
at  Boston,  August,  1730.  Ncv/  Karapshire  vvas 
included  in  his  commission.  At  the  first  meetinir 
of  the  general  court,  he  proposed  to  liave  iiis  salary 
fixed  acccording  to  the  instructions  he  had  receiv- 
ed. This  did  not  occasion  any  altercation  at  first; 
but  when  he  refused  his  assent  to  a  bill  passed  for 
his  support,  he  found  tliem  unmoved  by  his  persua- 
sions, and  determined  to  support  the  views  of  i'or» 
mer  legislatures.  He  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
house  of  representatives  to  send  word  to  their 
agents  in  England,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
receive  the  grants,  which  being  obtained,  it  put 
an  end  to  the  controversy. 

There  were  three  events,  howe^T:r  in  the  rdmin» 
istration  of  gov.  Belcher  which  excited  an  opposi- 
tion to  him.  aridin  the  end  caused  his  reiTiOval  frr-m 
Ihe  government.  In  1733,  upon  application  from 
the  court  for  a  v.qiv  emission  of  paper  bills,  when  a 
veiy  large  nominal  amount  was  in  circulatioUj  he 
refused  his  consent  ;  and  urged  that  the  old  emis- 
sions should  be  first  redeemed.  I'his  gave  offence 
to  the  party  v/hose  views  vrere  to  be  ansv/ered  by 
the  nevv-  emission. 

It  seems  that  merchants^  r^otesh^id  been  issued  by 
a  confederacy  of  merchants,  who  had  formed  them- 
selves into  a  comipany,  and  these  notes  were  to  be 
redeemed  at  a  certain  rate  of  silver  per  ounce.  The 
excess  of  the  public  bills  made  silver  rise  ;  and  in 
consequence  of  it,  the  notes  v/ere  hoarded  up. 

Another  thing,  v.  hich  occasioned  great  uneasi- 
ness  to  the  governor  was,  the  dispute  betv;een  Mas- 
sacliusetts  and  Nev/- Hampshire,  relative  to  their 
respective  boundaries.  This  can;e  under  conside- 
ration of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  crov.n. 
The  conduct  of  the  governor  toward^  Nevz-Hamp- 
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shire  was  not  pleasing  to  the  leading  characters  of 
ihiit  province  ;  and  they  solicited  a  government  of 
tlieir  ovm,  distinct  from  Massachusetts. 

A  third  event,  ^vhich  happened,  while  Mr.  Bel- 
cher was  in  the  chair,  was  the  bringing  forward  a 
Land  Bank,  or  scheme  of  Manuflictory.  Tills  was 
Slot  an  act  of  ilie  government  ;  but  a  large  majority 
of  the  court,  and  some  eminent  lawyers  of  Boston^ 
favoured  it,  and  many  w  ere  subscribers  to  it. 
The  governor's  opposition  to  it,  and  his  ex- 
ertions to  suppress  it^  which  were  successful, 
brought  upon  him  the  ill  will  of  a  great  part  of  the 
people.  Some  of  the  politicians  of  those  days  took 
methods  to  injure  him, which  would  astonish  those, 
V\ho  ai'c  not  much  conversant  with  human  artince 
and  deception.  The  Land  Bank  was  such  an  abomma- 
ble  kind  of  speculation,  that  honest  men  in  Lngland 
as  well  as  America,  spoke  of  it  with  disgust.  The 
enemies  of  the  governor  represented  him  to  be  the 
greatest  friend  to  this  scheme,  which  they  knew  he 
abhorred  ;  but  there  was  no  bearing  up  against  the 
poison  of  the  slander.  After  he  had  fallen  a  victim 
to  it,  the  truth  v/as  clearly  manifested. 

He  received  another  commission,  as  governor 
of  New  Jersey,  and  he  rendered  such  useful  servic- 
es to  that  state,  that  they  now  speak  of  him  v.  itli 
admiration  and  love,  aud  his  name  Avill  be  had  in 
everlasting  remembrance.  There  he  passed  the 
evening  of  his  life,  and  the  scene  uround  him  Vv'as 
gilded  with  calm  and  pure  lustre.  Peaceable  days 
succeeded  a  troublesome  season,  and  he  had  an  op- 
poitnnity  to  do  immense  service  in  promoting  the 
Cause  of  religion  and  learning. 

He  was  the  friend  and  patron  of  the  college  at 
Princetown.  Under  his  fostering  care  it  grev/  and 
^ouri:>hed,and  became  a  rich  and  extensive  blessing 
*o  the  community. 

He  lived  to  the  age  oi  76,  and  died  Aug.  31,  1757. 
♦AO  governor  ever  died  more  slricerely  lamented. 
^  funeral  sermon  was  preached  upon  the  occasion 
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by  president  Burr,  v.ho  in  a  few  days  followed  iiis 
friend  to  the  silenftonib.  The  discourse  waspul;.. 
lishcd  without  the  corrections  of  the  author,  out 
a  suitable  testimony  of  respect  to  a  inagisiri'tc, 
whose  energies  and  virtues  gave  him  CGlebilty  a- 
mong  the  best  characters. 

Gov.  B.  never  iost  his  attachment  to  his  native 
soil,  or  the  place  of  his  education.  He  left  a  rcquibt 
to  have  a  monument  erected  in  the  burial  p;rcur;d 
at  Cambridge,  with  a  particular  order  for  defray 
the  expence.  By  some  neglect  i:  was  never  finibh- 
cd.  It  is  true  of  certain  gentlrnien,  that  they  inlicr- 
it  the  fortune  without  the  spirit  and  industry  oi' 
their  ancestors.  And  his  eldest  son  did  not  folio v/ 
his  steps. 

In  writing  an  account  of  gov.  B.  the  rcllgioas 
part  of  his  character  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  He 
was  truly  pious,  though  he  might  be  inclining  to 
enthusiasm.  The  wits  of  Massachusetts  made 
sport  of  this,  and  sui2:gested  that  he  appeared  to 
greater  advantage  in  Whitcfield's  journal  than  iu 
our  political  annals.  He  did  not  want,  how  ever,  the 
sagacity  oi  a  statesman,  and  was  a  man  of  luicom- 
mon  industry  ;  he  was  as  strict  in  his  morale?,  as 
pious  in  his  walk  and  conversation.  It  is  a  no- 
ble  kind  of  enthusiasm  which  leads  a  man  to  pro- 
mote every  literary  and  religious  institution^  and 
to  do  all  the  good  in  his  power. 

That  gov  B.  loved  his  country,  all  were  ready  to 
allow.  That  he  had  New  England  prejudices,  es- 
pecially in  favour  of  the  churches,  is  readily  grant- 
ed ;  and  it  is  as  evident  that,  under  his  administra- 
tion, the  province  enjoyed  as  much  peace  and  pros- 
perity,  as  in  the  same  number  of  years  during  thai 
^century. 

The  strength  of  intellect  which  marked  the  cha- 
racter and  proceedings  of  Burnet ;  th.it  extenhivc 
knov/ledge  of  law  and  government,  and  readiness  to 
dispute  v/ith  a  host  of  representativesj  v.ere  not  sO 
liberally  granted  to  his  successor,     Mr.  Belch^-T 
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hud  only  an  American  education,  but  his  talents 
V  Lre  above  mediocrity,  and  he  exercised  them  in  a 
riiinPiCr  ^^  bic^.  secured  reputation,  esteem  and  re- 
spect. Iclt  the  lashes  of  satire  from  his  oppo- 
TiC'ts,  who  were  witty  and  severe  in  their  rem.arks  ; 
L^'ji  h.e  had  the  support  of  his  integrity  ;  he  possess- 
ed a  nohle,  generous  disposition  ;  and  might  make 
a  demand  upon  the  gratitude  of  his  country  for  the 
sacrilice  of  a  large  property  to  serve  its  best  inter- 
est. 

Gov.  Belcher  left  two  sons,  who  were  educated 
;U  Harvard  College,  and  made  some  figure  in  life. 
Andrew,  the  eldest,  was  graduated,  172  4.  He 
held  several  publick  offices,  and  was  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty's council.  Repossessed  a  handsome  proper- 
i\\  uithout  much  patriotick  zeal,  or  literary  taste. 
He  died  before  the  revolutionary  war.*  Hutch. 
Hist.  vol.  11.    E^cening  Post,  1740, 

Jonathan  Belcher,  chief  justice  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, was  a  so  the  son  of  gov.  Belcher  ;  was  educated 
at  Harvard  College,  and  received  the  honours  of 
of  that  seminary,  1728.  He  had  also  a  degree  of 
master  of  arts  from  the  university  of  Canibridge, 
and  from  Dublin.  He  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  law,  and  went  to  Chebucto  among  the  first  set- 
tlers. The  spot  received  the  name  of  Halifax  m 
honour  of  one  of  his  majesty ''s  principal  secretaries 
of  state.  Mr.  Belcher  was  one  of  their  may:l5trates, 
and  rose  to  be  chief  justice  of  the  province,  and  for 
some  years  was  lieut.  governor.  He  was  a  man  of 
excellent  habits,  prudent,  upright,  of  great  political 

*  His  seat  at  Mikon  was  consumed,  1776.  in  tlie  nir^ht,  by  an 
S'^cidcnt.  Hi5  \vido\v,  with  the  old  lady,  gov.  Belcher's  widow, 
'»^ho  rc-^ided  wicli  her,  hardly  escaped  the  flames.  They  were 
^jrrleu  into  the  barn,  put  into  the  faniily  coach,  and  for^^otten 
liJi  ail  was  over.  The  barn  was  near  the  house  but  was  preserv- 
•^d,  there  beino^lii'ie  or  no  wind  siirring",  'I'he  writer  of  this  ar- 
ticle recollects  taking;  tea  v.itii  tl.e  ladies  in  this  barnj  wliich  was 
^•ted  up  hjr  a  tcmporarv  reception.  They  conversed  with  cheer- 
'•diicss  iipon  the  /luiUck  changes,  and  tht  changes  in  their  own 
prcumsiurices.  "  ' 
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iritegrit}  .  His  prejudices  were  much  in  favcnr  oi 
New  England,  whicli,  in  a  measure,  lessened  that 
respect  which  the  subjects  of  his  British  mirjcsiv 
were,  otherwise,  disposed  to  pay  him  during  iIk 
revolutionary  war. 

His  name  and  character,  however,  are  held  in  no 
small  reputation  by  the  people  of  the  present  ^^enc- 
ration. 

Belknaf  Jeremy,  D.  D.  holds  a  distinguished 
place  among  the  literary  men  ot  this  country.  His 
publications  are  as  much  read,  and  as  likely  to  at- 
tract further  notice,  as  any  books  of  the  kind.  They 
have  certainly  excited  a  grateful  esteem  for  the  au- 
thor. 

He  v>-as  born  in  Boston,  June  4,  1744,  and  had 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  under  the  care  of 
the  celebrated  Lovel,  who  has  been  styled  the 
Busby  of  Nevv*  England. 

He  early  discovered  the  marks  of  genius,  and  Cu- 
tered  Harvard  College  in  1758.  His  mind  was 
there  cultivated  with  care  ;  he  made  considerable 
progress  in  classical  literature,  and  was  master  of  a 
great  variety  of  knowledge,  before  he  took  his  first 
degree.  At  the  commencement^  A.  D.  17G2,  he 
received  the  honours  of  the  college.  From  tins 
time,  till  he  became  a  preacher  of  the  gospclj  he  ap- 
plied  himself  closely  to  his  studies,  and  discovered 
such  talents  for  comiposition,  so  miuch  taste  and 
sentiment,  tliat  several  of  the  best  scholars  among 
the  clergy  predicted  his  future  excellence.  Some 
part  of  this  time  he  employed  in  instructing  youth  ; 
and  amidst  other  pursuits,  he  v/rote  several  fugitive 
pieces,  which  were  not  knovvu  to  be  his,  but  were 
read  u  itli  pleasure,  as  effusions  of  a  iertile  faricy,  or 
the  labours  of  a  student,  who  had  more  than  com- 
mon parts  and  learning. 

A\'hilst  Mr.  Belknap  indulged  himself  in  philo- 
logical inquiries,  and  studied  various  branches  oi 
science,  he  had  very  serious  in^pressions  of  di^■^nc 
truth  ;  and  the  more  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the- 
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olo;rv,  the  m.ore  he  was  captivated  v/ith  the  beauties 
tif  rclii;io!i.  He  no  sooner  became  a  preacher  than 
his  prai-c  was  in  the  churches.  His  sernaons  were 
excellent  ;  and  his  i^rave  manner,  just  em.i)hasi.s, 
a: id  (li-:ii:ct  articuhition,  were  more  strikiuir  to 
V. tlhiiif  ,.-med  l^earers,  than  those  graces  of  elocu- 
tion, \\!:lch  render  some  preacliers  popular,  or 
>vh::ch  rr:;ike  tiic  fanatical  multitude  adm.ire.  He 
was  ordained  at  Dover,  Nevr- Hampshire,  v.hen  he 
\v  as  a  youn;^  man.  There  he  passed  several  }'ears 
of  his  valuable  life,  with  the  esteem  and  alTcction  of 
jiis  fiock  ^  .in  habits  of  intimacy  with  miai-.ters  and 
'/dier  gentlemen  of  the  neighbouring  places,  all  of 
vh^sm  regretted  his  departure  from  the  state.  He 
M  ceived  marks  of  attention  and  respect  from  the 
first  characters  of •  the  ccmmimity,  who  per:iUaded 
and  encouraged  him  to  compile  a  history,  v.j^/ieli 
does  much  honour  to  our  country,  and  Vv  hicli  lias 
given  the  author  a  name  and  distinction  among  the 
?irbt  literary  characters  of  the  age. 

The  only  publications  v/hich  appear  with  the 
naine  of  Dr.  Belknap,  while  he  v.  as  a  minister  in 
New  Ham.pshirc,  beside  the  first  volume  of  his  His- 
tory, are —  a  sermon  upon  m/ilitary  duty,  dedicated 
to  sir  John  Wentworth,  then  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince ;  a  sermon  preached  before  an  association  of 
ministers,  v/hich  has  since  been  reprinted  by  the 
society  for  propagating  the  gospel,  lie.  and  the 
election  sermxon,  in  the  year  1785. 

He  wrote  other  pamphlets  and  several  politic:ii 
speculations  in  the  New 'Hampshire  Gazette,  upon 
the  controversy  between  Great  Britain  ;uid  the  Coh 
^'Hcs.  He  also  utoic  in  the  Boston  nev  spapers, 
agahist  the  African  slavery.  An  ingenious  young 
man  in  this  town,  at  the  desire  cfaA'/est  India  mer- 
chant, had  written  in  favour  of  the  African  trade, 
losing  all  the  arguments  which  can  be  gathered  for 
tue  lawfulness  of  slavery,  from  the  scriptures  and 
tlie  practice  of  iiations.  He  took  tlie  signature  of 
Jo/in  Marc/'.am,  and  seemed  to  court  the  contro- 
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versy,  as  one  able  to  maintain  his  gx^onnd  anrl  con- 
fute his  opponent?.  Tiiese  essay  s  being  publiih^.-d 
in  tlie  newspapers,  were  answered  throu.^h  the  sair.e 
channeh  by  several  able  and  irgenions  hands. 
Among  the  best  pieces  were  those  uhica  proceed- 
ed from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Belknap.  When  the  Co- 
lumbian Magazine  was  published  in  Philadelphia, 
he  was  solicited  to  become  a  writer  ;  and  in  that 
Avork  may  be  seen  the  first  sketches*  of  the  Ameri- 
can Biography. 

Dr.  Belknap  removed  to  Boston,  A.  D.  1757. 
The  church  in  I  ederal-street,  which  had  been  es- 
tablished upon  the  Presbyterian  m.odel,  had  a^^reed 
to  form  themselves  upon  Loncc'eg^tional  principles, 
and  they  invited  him  to  be  their  pastor.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  airreeable  to  the  ministers 
and  people  of  the  other  churches,  and  to  all  ^vho  re- 
garded the  interests  of  the  university  at  Cambridge, 
with  which  he  became  olHcially  connected  >  being 
fully  conhdent  that  he  would  be  a  great  iiistrumcm 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  relio;ion  and  learning. 
As  an  overseer  of  the  college,  he  vras  attentive  to 
the  concerns  of  the  in;3titution  ;  ;:ilways  taking  a 
lively  interest  in  every  thing  that  respected  its  \\  el- 
fare.  During  the  eleven  years  of  his  ministry  in 
this  town,  the  reii^icus  societv  with  whicfi  he  was 
connected  grew  aiid  ficurishcd.  The  attachn:ent 
\vas  strong  and  mutual.  \\  hile  the}'  admired  his 
diligence  and  iidelity,  he  received  fron^i  them  every 
testimop.y  of  respect,  v.hich  marks  the  character 
of  a  kind  and  obliging  people.  He  was  very  ac- 
tive in  encouraging  those  books,  which  are  design- 
ed for  the  use  and  benent  of  children  ;  for  he  \va3 
their  sincere  and  a&ctionate  friend  ;  and  very  ana- 
ble  and  kind  with  all  classes  of  people.  Ke  gave 
advice  with  cheertulness,  and  with  an  attention  to 
the  concerns  of  his  acquaintance,  v>^liich  invited 
their  confidence. 

The  friends  of  Dr.  pjelknap.  were  num.erous. 
He  became  a  member  of  many  literary  and  ber.:  \ 
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!0!it  societies  ;  and  he  was  active  in  promoting  the 
p)od  of  every  association  to  which  he  belonged. 
\\  hcTc  vcr  lie  could  be  oi  service,  he  freely  devcted 
bib  lime  ar.d  talents. 

Oi'  the  IliNiorlval  Society  he  was  not  only  a  dili= 
gchi  and  iabt>rious  member,  but  may  be  consider- 
ed ab  the  founder.  While  he  was  in  New- Hamp- 
shire,  he  collected  a  great  nnmbcr  of  facts,  dates 
and  circumiStanccSj  and  mobt  valuable  compilation 
ot"  manuscripts,  which  might  give  informaiion  and 
entertainment  to  persons  who  desire  to  know  ihe 
historv  of  their  own  country.  The  leLters  w  hick 
pasbcd  between  the  admiral  and  general  at  Louis- 
berg  had  been  copied  in  a  fair  hand,  to  serve  for  a 
document  of  historiek  information.  Col.  Sparhawk, 
V.  ho  married  the  daughter  oi"  ^ir  William.  Pepperell, 
not  only  obliged  Dr.  Belknap  \\  1th  the  perusal  of 
tliem.  when  he  v/as  vv'ritino:  the  history  of  New- 
liampshire,  but  expressed  a  desire  that  he  would 
deposite  them  in  some  cabinet,  where  they  might 
be  read  by  others,  and  be  useful  in  future.  This 
idea  led  Dr.  Belknap  to  devise  a  plan  for  multiply, 
ing  copies  of  this  and  other  manuscripts,  as  the  on- 
ly way  to  preserve  them  from,  nre  or  any  accidents. 
He  was  the  more  impressed  with  the  propriety  of 
this,  as  he  was  v/itness  to  the  destruction  of  Mr. 
Prince's  valuable  collection,  which  had  been  depos- 
ited in  the  steeple  of  the  Old-South  meeting-house. 
^\*hen  he  cam.e  to  Boston;  he  suggested  this  to  sev- 
eral of  his  acquaintance.  In  this  town  he  met  with 
^  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Walcut,  a  worthy  citizen, 
now  living,  who  had  conceived  the  same  idea  of 
rnulriplying  copies  of  old  books,  which  he  himself 
had  cf  manuscripts,  and  who  had  made  a  great  col- 
lection to  keep  them  for  the  service  of  future  gene- 
i"^itions.  Dr.  Belknap  often  mentioned  to  the  wri- 
ter of  this  memioir,  that  vvhat  Mr.  Waleut  suggest- 
ed, of  preserving  books,  and  his  ov.  n  desire  to  pre- 
serve the  letters  of  Sir  Willicun  Peppereil,  were  the 
^^undation  cf  the  Historical  Society  :  an  iTistiiuciou 
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at  nrst  supported  by  the  labour^  of  a  lew,  not  bUiT:. 
ciently  favoured  by  the  pubiick  ;  but  nov.-  clairQ^  - 
very  considerable  reputation  among  the  literarv  in- 
stitutions oi  America. 

As  an  author,  Dr.  Beikn3.p  appears  v/ith  ;:Treut 
reputation.    No  one  has  been  more  justly  celebrat- 
td  on  this  side  the  Atlantick.      1  he  hh:o^-y  cf 
I'H  €\^- Hampshire  is  full  of  good  information,  wcil 
nrran2:ed,  and  wricten  in  a  verv  handsome  stvlc. 
IP  he  Foresters^  a  \vork  which  minifies  wii  and  hiu 
mour  ^vith  a  representation  of  the  manners  of  th: 
Americun  people,  he  v-TOte  in  his  leisure  hours,  it 
has  passed  through  a  second  edition.  The  Amcrjcan 
Biography  is  a  monument  of  his  talents,  his  indus- 
try, and  his  knowledge.    He  lived  to  publish  one 
volumie,  and  to  prepare  another,  Vvhich  has  been 
printed  since  his  death  ;  and  it  has  been  well  ob- 
served, that  this  event  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of 
a  useful  and  interesting  Vv-ork,  for  v.  hich  the  pub- 
lick  voice  pronounced  liim  peculiarly  C|Uaiined.  and 
v.  hich  the  world  of  letters  hoped  he  might  extend 
through  the  successive  periods  of  his  country -s  his- 
tory. 

Other  publications  cf  Dr.  Belknap  did  much, 
credit  to  his  ch:iracter,  as  a  m.inister  of  the  gospel  ; 
but  it  is  as  a  hi'^toriaii,  biographer,  and  promoter  of 
general  kno^vledge,  that  he  holds  so  distinguished 
a  place  among  eminent  characters.  As  a  theolo- 
gian, he  had  his  equals  :  and  thougli  his  sermons 
were  well  composed,  and  nlled  v.  ith  useful  observa- 
tions, yet  we  have  been  used  to  read  such  discours- 
es ever  since  the  American  wilderness  has  been  cul- 
tivated by  pious  hands,  or  become  a  part  of  the 
Lord's  vlnevard.  But  ^  ery  fev.  Ikiyc  excelled  as 
hue  writers,  historians,  philosophers,  poets,  like  t];e 
scliolarb  of  the  European  schools.  We  h-.ive  been 
led,  thercibre,  to  set  no  small  value  upon  the  lives 
of  such  men  as  Dr.  Belknap  and  the  lat^  l\:A';:y:  Mi- 
not,  v/ho  v/onld  have  been  eminent  in  an}'  liierary 
society  ;  m.en,  who  v/rote  not  so  much  for  the  love 
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rf'Tarvte,  as  a  desire  of  being  useful  ;  yet  who  gain- 
V  i  a  cclcl>i  ky  of  character,  and  will  be  held  in  ever- 
i i s li I » g  re iVs (: rri b ranee. 

Dr.  Belknap  was  subject  to  paralytick  complaints, 
sr>nv;j  vcar^  bLfore  he  died.  These  he  considered 
^'s  i^ulications  of  a  speedy  dissolution.  He  died 
biitldcniy  %vitii  a  return  of  this  disorder,  in  June, 

IIlllauost  earl  of,  arrived  at  Boston  26th  of 
.May,  lt>99,  being  appointed  to  die  government 
(if  \e\v  York  and  Massachusetts  Bay.  He  was  ui 
the  chair  fourteen  months,  and  by  the  urbanity  of 
hi.^  niannersy'and  his  obliging  disposition,  he  render- 
ed himself  as  amiable  in  private  life,  as  he  vras,  in 
hib  station,  the  object  of  pablick  esteem.  The  gen- 
eral court  made  him  grants,  for  his  services,  while 
!»e  remained  in  this  province,  to  the  value  of  1875 
pounds  sterling,  a  much  larger  sum  than  his  pre- 
decessor, or  any  of  his  successors  obtained.  Dur- 
ing his  administration,  harmony  subsisted  am.ong 
all  branches  of  the  legislature  ;  for  he  knew  hov;  to 
secure  the  friends  of  Mr.  Cook,  and  the  enemies  of 
Dudley.  He  died  at  New  York,  ten  months  after 
he  had  left  Massachusetts,  March  5th,  1701. 

Bellamy  Joseph,  D,  D.  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated divines  of  New  England,  was  born  in  the 
county  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  He  was 
•graduated  at  Y^ale  College,  i735,  being  then  six- 
teen years  old.  When  he  was  eighteen  he  became 
^  preacher.  He  was  ordained  at  Bethlehem  in  1740, 
d)cn  an  obscure  village,  but  such  a  retired  situation 
•^'^  would  suit  a  person  devoted  to  his  studies.  In 
174?,  his  zeal  blazed  in  the  cause  of  the  great  re- 
vival of  religion,  and  he  could  not  be  confined  to 
one  spot  of  the  vinevard,  but  went  from  pLice  to 
place  to  encourage  the  work.  He  preached  in  dif- 
I'-reiit  parts  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and  Nevv 
Vork,  every  day  ;  and  several  times  a  day  as  occa- 
*iions  offered.  Those  ministers  who  vrere  blessed 
''  ith  a  good  voice,  an  easy  utterance,  a  sensibility 
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that  would  glow,  and  a  zeal  that  vrould  burn,  wcrt 
sure  ofcroudcd  aud'uories  ;  and  were  foilowed,  Ir. 
m  dtitudes,  for  private  instruction.    Mr  BelLirrr. , 
v/ith  many  other«^,  indulged  li\eiy  hopes  o:  ~^ucce-x  ; 
and  were  ready  to  think  the  day  of  ^lory  da'.v;;fu 
upon  a  dark  and  deluded  world.    But  the  prosp'.rj: 
was  soon  clouded,  and  all  their  expectations  v, ere 
frustrated.         Many  io;norant  and  vain  pretenders 
to  uncommon  attainments  in  religion,  set  up  for 
publick  teachers  ;    divibions  and  separations  vrere 
multiplied  ;  the  religious  awakenings  declined  fiit : 
the  enemy  triumphed  ;    and  the  friends  of  Zion 
mourned."    Satan  upon  this  occasion  acted  a  dou- 
ble, as  well  as  wicked  part,  according  to  the  semi* 
ments  of  a  pious  v.riter,  from  v/hom  the  sentence 
above  is  quoted.   He  first  ^'  attempted  to  put  a  step 
to  this  good  work  by  open  opposition,  and  at  length 
transformed  himself  into  an  angel  of  light.  This 
produced  a  flood  of  enthusiasm  and  false  religion, 
under  various  names       Mr.  B.  soon  retuned  to  his 
stated  labours  at  Betide  hem,  finding  that  he  could 
not  be  useful  as  an  itinerant ;  and  applied  his  mind 
to  writing  a  bock,  v/hich  he  called     true  religion 
delineated,"  v/hich  vvas  much  read,  passed  through 
several  editions,  and  certainly  marks  the  writer  as  a 
man  of  very  discriminating  judgment,  and  high  the- 
ological attainm^ents.    The  first  edition  was  printed 
in  Boston,  1750. 

In  his  sentiments,  he  was  a  supralapsarian  Calvin- 
ist,  one  of  the  first  and  most  eminent  divines  of  the 
sect,  called  frequently  Kdwardians,  Hopkintonians, 
and  in  some  places  by  his  own  name.  \Vhcrein 
they  differ  from,  the  old  Calvinists,  is  not  the  place 
of  a  biogTapher  to  point  out,  but  the  subject  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  histories  of  our  churches,  and  con 
troversies  which  have  arisen  from  Dr.  Bellamy's 
%vritin2;s. 

Besides      true  religion  delineated,"  he  v/rote 
dialogues  on  Theron  and  Aspasio,  by  Pauiinus,'' 
*^  sermons  on  ihe  divinity  of  Ch-rist,"  ''the  mih'^r 
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t^him,  -jud  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  permission  of 
y'ln,-'  *'cssav  on  t!ie  gospel,''  ''the  great  evil  of 
>in,*'  **  the  law  cnr  schoohnaster,''  "  early  piety  re- 
coninu'iidcd      these  were  single  sermons. 

I  k  ai-,0  published  several  pieces  on  creeds  and 
co:l('c^s^o^^s  ;  on  the  covenant  of  grace  and  on 
'*thnrchi  covenanting.*' 

.Nir.  Hcilamy  was  Fond  of  preaching  upon  doctri- 
nal  subjects,  and  diiiusing  the  peculiarities  of  his 
own  belief.  His  manner  of  preaching  was  grave, 
solemn  and  impressive.  He  had  not  a  m*elodioas 
voice,  but  it  was  strong  and  manly.  When  he  was 
a  young  man  he  was  doubtless  very  popular,  which 
\va?»  not  the  case  in  his  declining  years,  owing  either 
to  less  concern  upon  people's  mind  about  religion, 
cr  lo  ins  ou  n  failure  in  delivery.  He  was  fre([uetit- 
ly  heard  to  mark  the  difference  of  times  and  man- 
rjtTb,  when  the  aged  rose  up  before  him,  and  Vv'hen 
ihc  risirig  generation  would  pay  little  respect  to  his 
gri-y  liairs.  Serious  people  always  regarded  him, 
especially  men  of  s])eculative  inquiry.  Many  had 
profited  by  his  works,  and  among  the  ministers  of 
Coiinecticut,  uho  have  a  high  reputation  in  their 
profession,  several  received  their  education  from 
J»'-m.  He  kept  a  school  for  theological  students  at 
Ki^  house  after  they  had  passed  their  college  exer- 
f  i^es,  and  entered  upon  the  study  or  profession  of 
f^ivinity. 

Among  the  correspondents  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  was 
i^r.  John  KrskinejOf  Kdinburgh,  a  man  who  has 
^one  much  honour  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and 
J  ivcn  of  his  abundance  to  pious  and  charitable  uses. 
^  his  gentleman  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  Mr. 
^>ellarny's  talents  and  usefulness,  and  through  his 
influence,  a  diploma  from  Aberdeen  of  doctor  in 
divinity  was  presented  to  him  ;  which  at  that  time 
^'ust  have  been  honourable  as  a  distinction,  it  be- 
J-'g  among  the  first  if  not  the  very  first  doctorate  in 
colony.     But  it  was  still  more  honourable  to 
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Mr.  Bellamy,  as  it  ^ave  satisfaction  to  the  friends 
of  learr.itig  and  religion. 

It  would  be  wrong  ii  no  particular  mention  were 
made  of  the  friendship  bet^veen  president  Edv/ards 
and  Dr.  Bellamy.  He  draiik  dteply  of  his  spirit,  i  nd 
though  not  so  profound  a  lea^oner  as  that  great 
man,  in  metapliysical  researches,  \^  ho  may  be  ju^t- 
ly  called  the  Locke  of  America^  was  eminent  as  a 
logician  ;  and  an  able  divine.  Their  intimacy  con- 
tinued till  the  death  of  Mr.  Edwards, 

Dr.  Bellamy  died,  March  6,  1790.  in  the  Tiid 
year  of  his  ag-t,  and  50th  of  his  ministrv.  Rei:,  JSoah 
Benedicts  Juncral  sermon. 

Bellingham  !^ich  a rd,  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts Bav,  ur.der  the  first  charter,  was  a  lawytr  of 
some  celebrity,  and  a-very  learned  man,  compared 
with  his  contemporaries  in  New  ir.ngiand.  He  ar- 
rived  at  Boston,  1635,  and  was  chosen  lieiit.  gov- 
ernor, Mr.  [iaynes  ben^ij;  the  same  \  ear  introduced 
to  the  chair.  From  this  year,  he  was  chosen  a  ma- 
gistrate (\Ir.  Vv'inthrop  succeeding,  1636,  to  his 
place  as  lieut.  governor)  till  the  year  1641,  Vvhen 
he  was  elected  governor  by  a  majority  of  six  votes. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  province  Vv  ho  lived  ac  a  dis- 
ancc  from  Boston  were  much  displeased  at  the  con- 
duct of  Beliingham's  hdends,  and  uhen  the  general 
court  met,  it  was  voted  not  to  make  the  grant  of 
^,  100,  which  had  usually  been  made.  The  next 
year  gov.  W'inthrop  resumed  the  place.  Mr.  Bel- 
lingham.  \\as  continued  a  magistrate  till  the  year 
1666,  when  he  succeeded  gov.  i.ndicot. 

Ke  was  strongly  attached  to  the  freedom,  civil 
and  religious,  which  the  people  of  New-  England 
enjoyed.  1  he  commissioners,  who  came  ^o  in- 
quire irito  the  state  of  the  province  ^\hen  Charles 
IE  v;as  on  the  throne,  looked  upon  him,  therefore, 
\vith  a  jealous  eye.  By  their  representation,  be, 
four  other  gentlemen,  were  required  toansv/er 
for  their  conduct  before  the  king.  The  ostensible 
reason  \vas,  that  they  were  best  able  to  give  atiiic 
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iccount  ofthe  province,  but  it  was  well  known  they 
were*  odious  to  the  commissioners, and  h^idbeen  i)re- 
scnted  to  theco'irtof  Great  Britain  as  nv^n  di^ufTect* 
cd  to  liis  m  ijcbty's  government.  It  i>eems  from  the 
hi>>torv  of  th  )>c  times,  our  general  court  di'^cover- 
cd  some  political  craft  upon  the  occasion.  They 
pretended  to  be  of  a  doubtful  mind  concerning  the 
kifig's  letter.  But  if  it  were  genuine,  it  expressed 
or.ly  a  desire  to  know  the  state  of  the  colony  ;  and 
every  thing  appertaining  to  publick  affairs,  or  their 
internal  state,  could  be  communicated  without 
sending  away  such  a  number  of  useful  magistrates. 
The  debates  of  the  house  became  very  earnest. 
Some  thought  it  necessary  to  obey  the  king'^  order, 
otiiers  said  it  would  be  injurious  to  their  privileges. 
The  measure  vvas  violently  opposed,  and  the  gen. 
tlemen  never  left  New  Ena:land.  Mr.  Bellinehani 
v/as  elected  governor  of  the  prowinc'e  this  same 
year,  and  continued  in  the  chair  till  he  died,  Vvhich 
cvci.t  took  place,  Dec.  7,  1672.  As  a  man  he  Vv'as 
benevolent,  upright  and  active  in  business ;  as  a 
christian,  he  v/as  devout,  zealous,  attentive  to  ex- 
ternal forms  as  much  as  "  to  the  hidden  man  ofthe 
heart."  As  a  governor,  he  loved  the  people,  and 
maintained  the  honour  of  his  station.  He  leaned 
rather  to  the  democratick  side  of  politicks,  which 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  considering  the  arbitrary 
measures  of  the  court  when  he  left  England. 

By  his  will,  governor  Bellingham  left  his  large 
property  at  Rumney  Marsh  for  pious  and  charita- 
ble uses.  The  general  court  set  aside  the  will. 
Hutchinson^ s  History. 

Bernard  Francis,  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
'»vas  descended  from  a  respectable  family,  educated 
in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  was  a  proetor,  or 
^^olicitor  at  doctors  commons  when  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed governor  Belcher  as  governor  of  New  Jersey, 
1758.  He  v/as  removed  to  Massachusetts  in 
n60,  and  arrived  at  Boston  in  the  month  of  Au- 
The  commencement  of  his  administration 
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"^.vas  favourable  ;  but  in  the  course  of  it  was  prei;. 
nant  with  evil  to  the  community.  In  his  fii  bt 
speech  to  the  i^eneral  court  he  says,  *'  my  duty  as 
the  king's  servant,  my  inclination  as  an  En^^ilshman 
conspire  together  to  form  the  strongest  obiigation, 
tliat  i  should  be  most  careful  in  preserving  not  only 
3^our  general  rights,  but  also  those  particular  privi- 
le^rcs  which  have  been  grrantcd  bv  your  charter,'- 
At  this  session  they  granted, X' 1^00  as  his  sabry  for 
the  current  year  ;  and  presenttd  him  vrith  an  island 
called  Mount  Desert,  the  title  to  ^\hich  was  after- 
wards confirmed  by  the  king,  'i'here  v/as  no  gre  .t 
subject  of  altercation  between  the  governor  and 
house  of  representatives,  until  the  peace  of  Paris  in 
1763.  It  was  a  period  of  glory  and  triumph  for  the 
British  nation  of  v^  hich  the  remote  parts  of  the  em- 
pire partook.  The  people  of  North  xAmerica  had 
made  great  exertions  in  the  common  cause,  and 
were  fully  sensible  of  it.  The  provincial  soldiers 
deserved  well  for  their  courage  and  activity  ;  a 
pleasing  idea  was  indulged  of  lasting  harmony  and 
friendly  intercourse  between  the  parent  country  and 
her  colonies  ;  unfortunately  tliis  was  soon  disturb- 
ed, and  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  was  one  of 
the  instruments  in  bringing  on  such  political  de- 
bates as  caused  the  most  troublchonre  animosities. 
He  was  ahvays  obedient  to  the  m.andates  of  a  minis- 
try, unfriendly  to  the  interests  of  the  colonies  ;  and 
became  the  dupe  of  their  crafty  policy  and  ambi- 
tious designs.  In  1764  restraints  Vvcre  laid  upon 
the  trade  of  the  plantations  by  certain  acts  of  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain;  which  were  succeeded 
by  a  direct  tax  upon  the  colonies.  Nothing  could 
have  given  gireater  offence  to  the  people  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantick,  than  the  stamp  act,  v/hich  }dr. 
Grenvillc  introduced  into  the  house  of  commons 
towards  the  close  of  this  year.  It  is  true,  however^ 
that  before  the  stamp  duties  were  laid,  the  minister 
called  a  meeting  of  the  agents,  and  requested  them 
to  propose  any  other  tax  as  a  substitute  fur  the 
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^j^anip  hct,  lo  which  he  affirmed  that  he  was  not 
r.irticularlv  atuched  ;  butth^y  remonstrated  against 
Il.is,  and  every  kind  of  direct  tax  v/hatever,  as  a 
tnrasurc  to  which  the  colonibts  would  never  sub- 
niit.    W'lK-ii  it  was  known  in  America  that  such  an 
Tict  had  parsed,  and  was  to  be  put  into  immediate 
operation,  it  arrested  the  attention  of  every  class  of 
people  ;  it  rou^^ed  a  spirit  of  resentment  which  me- 
liaced  every  man  in  pov/er ;   and  alienated  tlie  af- 
fections of  the  colonists  from  a  country,  to  which 
tiicy  had  hitherto  looked  Vv  ith  reverence  as  the  land 
of  their  fathers.  The  friends  of  prerogative  became 
jxrculiurly  obnoxious,  and  in  particular  the  crown 
j^ovcrnors.     It  was  natural  indeed  to  suppose  that 
if  th.e  agents  of  the  colonies  had  been  consulted, 
that  these  immediate  servants  of  the  government 
:nubt  have  had  their  share  of  influence.  Bernard 
as  of  an  arbitrary  disposition,  and  had  always  been 
hostile  to  the  freedom  which  v/as  enjoyed  in  New 
Kngland.     Upon  several  occasions  he  had  treated 
the  people  ^\  iih  contempt ;  the  house  of  representa- 
tives with  arrogance,  and  even  the  council  Vv  ith  dis- 
respect, though  several  oi  this  body  vrere  his  friends 
and  favourites,  and  supported  his  measures,  when- 
ever they  could  do  it  without  risquing  the  highest 
resentment  of  their  constituents.     The  stamp  act 
V, as  repealed  in  1766;   this  was  a  cause  of  great 
joy  to  the  people  ;   but  the  wiser  statesmen  in  the 
plantations  were  still  dissatisfied,  for  the  very  ad- 
niiiristration  v.  hich  had  repealed  this  obnoxious  act 
had  passed  another  declaratory  of  the  right  of  par- 
liament to  tax  all  parts  of  the  empire  ;  this  was  de- 
signed as  a  mere  declaration  and  a  salvo  for  the 
honour  of  parliament ;  but  another  ministry  were 
r^ot  content  v,ith  this.     It  was  said  to  be  necessary 
that  there  should  be  some  acknowledgment  or  acqui- 
escence at  least  on  the  part  of  America  tothiseiTect, 
ortlie  act  was  nugatory  and  lifeless.  Charles  I'own- 
send  Vv'as  employed  to  put  a  soul  into  it,  v/hich  he 
did  by  bringing  forward  a  duty  upon  oil  and  co- 
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iourSj  upon  tea,  S;c.,  These  taxes  were  to  be  lc\  ; 
ed  in  the  colonies,  and  a  board  was  constituted  l\ 
cd  the  commibsioners  of  the  customs  and  placed  ■  t 
Boston  :  Charles  Paxton,  a  most  odious  creature 
government,  was  one  of  the  comrnissiontrs.  lit 
wrote  to  Great  Britain  and  solicited  thai  ticv-s 
might  be  sent  over  for  their  protection.  'I'he  i^^ov. 
ernor  albo,  was  favourable  to  this  scheme.  Troops 
soon  after  arrived  in  1768  ;  this  afforded  a  subj^  vt 
of  controversy  between  the  governor  and  the  iuiv.ib- 
itants  of  Boston,  about  providing  quarters  for  them. 
The  letters  which  he  wrote  to  criminate  the  town, 
discover  his  temper,  and  his  views.  'Fhese  were 
procured  by  the  generous  care  of  William  BollaiK 
esq.  through  whom  they  presented  their  defence, 
in  answer  to  the  slanderous  aspersions  of  the  gov- 
ernor, and  at  the  same  time  acknowledged  to  Mr. 
Bollan  the  grateful  sense  they  had  of  his  services. 

From  this  time  the  newspapers  were  filled  with 
sarcastick  remarks  upon  the  character  and  conduct 
of  gov.  B.  w  ith  satirical  descriptions  of  his  domes- 
tick  habits,  and  with  essays  upon  law  and  govern- 
ment.  in  opposition  to  sentiments  delivered  by  him. 
In  one  of  his  addresses  to  the  council,  he  com- 
plained of  a  piece  in  the  Boston  Gazette,  which 
ended  with  these  lines, 

*'  And  it  SLt  h  mtu  are  by  God  appointed, 
"  1  I  t  mny  be  ^he  1  orci's  annoinTcd." 

Upon  \\hich  the  council  resolved,  that  the  piece 
wa'i  scandalous  and  blasphemous  ;  which  stimuiateu 
the  v/riter  to  explain  himself  in  a  still  more  except 
tionable  manner. 

In  Feb.  1769,  the  house  of  representatives  serit 
a  circular  letter  to  the  other  /American  colonies, 
which  gave  great  offence  to  the  governor.  He  de- 
manded of  the  next  general  court  that  they  should 
rescind  the  vote  by  which  their  predecessors  had 
authorized  this  letter  to  be  sent ;  this  wa.s  refused, 
but  17  members  out  of  109  voting  for  it. 

In  August,  ibhouing,  he  dissolved  the  general 
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court,  finding  them  not  subservient  to  his  will. 
Upon  which,  votes  were  passed  in  most  of  the 
towns  in  the  province,  which  w^ere  published  in  the 
newspapers,  declaring  hinri  a  traitor  and  an  enemy 
to  the  country. 

His  ad mini-^tration  had  now^  become  so  odious^ 
burdensome,  and  vexatious  ;  and  there  were  such 
constant  altercations  between  him  and  the  general 
court,  that  it  seemed  necessary  he  should  be  re- 
moved  trom  the  government.  A.  petition  to  the 
kin.^  was  forwarded,  to  request  this  might  be  done, 
but  it  hid  no  efFect.  He  w^as  in  hisrli  favour  at  the 
court  of  Great  Britain,  where  his  administration  was 
the  subject  of  praise,  and  his  services  were  reward- 
ed with  a  title.  He  was  now  sir  Francis  Bernard, 
baronet  of  Nettleham,  in  Lincolnshire.  He  soon 
after  obtained  leave  to  return  to  England,  and  in 
the  month  of  .\uo;ust,  1769,  he  sailed  from  Boston 
in  the  Rippon  man  of  war  ;  and  never  returned  to 
the  province. 

Gov.  Bernard  left  but  few^  friends  in  the  place, 
where  he  passed  ten  years  of  his  life.  He  w^as  not 
calculated  to  gain  the  affections  'of  the  people  ;  and 
such  as  had  a  political  attachment  to  him,  soon 
lost  their  regard,  atter  he  had  laid  down  his  au- 
thority. Such  men  never  have  those  friei.dships 
v,hich  give  a  ch  irm  to  social  life.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  those  of  hi-,  own  household  were  of 
the  number  who  afforded  amusement,  by  furnishing 
the  most  ridiculous  represeiuations  of  his- parsimo- 
ny ?  and  domestick  meanness.  There  were,  however, 
5>ome  respectable  traits  in  his  character,  and  these 
cnght  to  be  mentioned.  He  v/as  sober  ar-d  tem- 
perate  ;  had  fine  talents  for  conversation,  if  the  sub- 
ject pleased  him.  He  had  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  books,  and  memory  so  strong  as  to  be  able  to 
fefer  to  particuhir  passages,  with  greater  facility 
than  most  men  of  erudition.  He  would  sometimes 
boast  that  he  could  repeat  the  whole  of  the  play*^  of 
^bal;espeure.  He  was  a  friend  to  literature,  and  in- 
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terested  himself  greatly  in  favour  of  Harvard  CoU 
lege,  when  Harviu'd  Hall  with  the  library  and  philo- 
sophick  apparatus,  were  destroyed  by  fire.  After 
which,  he  presented  to  it  a  considerable  part  of  iiis 
ov/n  private  library.  The  building  v/hich  now  bears 
the  name  of  Harvard  is  a  specimen  of  his  taste  \n 
architecture  ;  and  Vv'hile  it  was  building,  he  v.'ould 
suffer  not  the  least  deviation,  from  his  plan,  to  be 
made.  He  was  a  believer  in  the  principles  cf 
Christianity,  which  was  the  effect  of  study  as  well  as 
education,  and  was  regular  in  his  attendance  upon 
publick  worship  ;  attached  to  the  church  of  I'.rig;- 
land,  but  no  bi<2:ot.  When  he  resided  in  the  coun- 
try,  he  seldom  rode  to  Boston  upon  the  sabbath, 
but  commonly  attended  service  at  the  nearest  con- 
gregational church,  v/hich  vvas  in  Brookline,  though 
his  house  vv'as  within  the  boundary  of  Roxbury. 
He  gave  also  as  a  reason  for  this  preference,  that  the 
preacher  in  Brookline  was  shorter  in  his  services 
than  most  puritanical  divines,  and  in  particular  than 
the  Roxbury  minister.  After  I\is  return  to  hngland 
he  printed  several  pamphlets,  chiefly  letters,  or  such 
as  had  the  form  of  letters,  to  men  in  power,  which 
contained  his  principles  of  law  and  policy  v/hile  in 
America.  He  wrote  several  pieces  of  the  elegiac 
kind  in  greek  and  latin,  which  are  printed  in  a  c  )h 
lection  made  at  Cambridge  after  the  death  of  George 
II.  and  the  accession  of  the  present  monarch  to  the 
British  throne.  The  collection  is  styled  "  Pietas  et 
Gratulatio,"  Sec.  v/hich  was  printed,  in  1761.  with  a 
dedication  to  the  king  from  the  pen  of  lieut.  gover^ 
nor  Hutchinson. 

Blackman  Adam,  was  a  minister  in  Derby- 
shire, but  came  to  New  England  v.ith  the  early 
planters.  He  makes  one  of  the  fir^t  class,  as  Dr. 
Mather  calls  them  ;  men  who  were  in  the  actual  ex- 
*ercise  of  their  ministry  v»  hen  they  left  Kn2[land.  He 
was  settled  first  at  Guilford,  then  at  Stratford, 
Connecticut,  and  was  so  good  a  preacher,  that  the 
famous  Hooker  made  a  speech  of  this  kind,  **  If  h'^ 
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f..i-'ht  have  his  choice,  he  would  live  and  die  under 
Mr.  BKt jKinaii's  ministry. 

riic  cpiiaph  upon  Melancton  is  applied  to  him 
bv  tr.c  author  of  the  Magnalia.  Book  III.  page  95, 

(  ui  r.ivcui  lo'.o  icgnab^i  pcctoie  cuiidor  ; 
Ununi  cuj  C^ar'tin^,  cura  Uborq  ;  fuit  : 
Num  Roiriius.  qua  sit  dictus  raiione  Melancton  ? 
Sciiice?"  /•  .'/r  /'iri;,-?,  qua  ratione  vocant. 

Boll  AN  William,  agent  for  Massachusetts  at 
the  court  of  Great  Britain,  was  born  in  England  and 
caaie  over  to  Boston  with  Shirley,  when  he  was  ap- 
p^ointed  governor.  In  1743,  he  married  his  excei- 
icncN  *s  second  daughter,  who  died  at  the  age  of  25 
}'..!rs.  She  was  a  most  amiable  and  accomplished 
L'.ly.  Mr.  Bollan  was  a  lawyer  of  eminence  in  his 
prolcssion,  and  was  advocate  genera/^  when  he  was 
ciioscn  agent  for  the  province,  and  sent  to  England 
Vi  solicit  the  reimbursement  of  the  charge  in  taking 
:i  id  securing  Cape  Breton.  In  obtaining  this  he 
discovered  as  much  address  as  fidelity  ;  he  acted 
i:ke  a  wise  man,  who  would  persevere  till  he  gained 
hi^i  object.  When  the  other  agent  was  willing  to 
compromise  for  a  sum  which  would  redeem  the  bills 
ai  their  depreciated  value,  he  set  the  matter  in  a 
f  '.car  light,  and  made  it  evident  that  the  deprecia- 
tior.  of  the  bills  was  as  effectually  a  charge  borne  by 
people  as  if  the  same  proportion  of  bills  had 
t<^--n  drawn  in  by  taxes  ;  and  refused  any  accom- 
^.'xlation  without  the  full  value  of  the  bills  when  is- 
sued ''^ 

Of  his  services  in  this  business,  and  in  all  affairs 
the  province,  the  people  were  fully  sensible,  but 
^•^  v.'as  not  a  man  whom  the  general  court  of  Mas- 
^J':»jusetts  wished  to  keep  in  otiice.  '  His  relation 
••J  Shirley,  his  belo^iging  to  the  episcopal  church, 
i-d  being  an  Englishman,  created  prejudices  in  the 


Mr.  ae;ent  Bolhn  arrived  in  Boston,  Sept.  19,  1740.  with 
j^^aoo  ounces  of  silver  and  ten  tons  of  copper  :    which  makes 
p'^  '^''^  pounds  sttrlint^,  granted  for  reimbursement  of  the  Cap* 
t'.un  expedition,    Jndefiendent  ^Jdverlixer. 
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miiids  of  raany  i[i  the  house  of  representative^. 
These  were  the  rheii  who  opposed  Shirley,  a  man 
averse  from  the  habits  of  New  Enghtnd,  and  who 
endeavoured  to  introduce  a  more  arbitrary  systen 
of  government,  than  his  predecessors  conceived,  or 
the  body  of  the  people  would  submit  to.  Thcv 
were  friends  to  Pownal,  who  professed  himself  a 
high  whig,  and  afterwards  became  the  pointed  ene- 
mies of  Bernard.  Mr.  Bollan  even  gained  so  much 
influence  as  to  be  sent  again  to  England  after  he  had 
returned  with  the  money.  Several  attempts  were 
made  todibplace  him  when  Shirley  left  the  province. 
His  services,  his  knowledge  of  provincial  business, 
his  faithfulness  had  been  a  security.  In  116-2,  he 
was  dismissed,  and  Mr.  Maudult  succeeded  him, 
a  worthy  man,  but  whose  only  merit  to  raise  him 
to  this  station  was,  his  being  a  leading  character  ct" 
the  dissenters.  He  soon  resigned,  confessing  him- 
self unequal  to  the  business.  The  house  of  repre- 
sentatives  chose  Richard  Jackson,  and  then  Mr. 
Debcrt ;  but  Mr.  Bollan  was  em^ployed  by  the  coun- 
cil, and  in  this  capacity  continued  to  serve  the  pro- 
vince. In  1768,  he  obtained  a  copy  of  the  letters 
written  against  the  toum  of  Boston  by  gov.  Ber- 
nard, gen.  Gage,  5^c.  and  from  this  time  he  became 
a  most  popular  man  amiongst  those  v-'ho  once  could 
not  view  him  with  any  complacency.  Mr.  HancccK 
declared  in  the  house  of  representatives,  that  there 
was  no  man  to  whom  the  colonies  were  more  indebi- 
ed,  ard  whose  friendship  had  been  more  sincere. 
In  1775,  he  was  active  in  promoting  the  interests, 
and  honour  of  the  mother  country  ;  by  seeking  for 
conciliatory  measures,  Vviiich  he  pressed  with  all  his 
influence,  and  m.uch  care  and  concern.  ^  We  hear 
nothing  of  his  publick  character  after  this  year,  and 
the  year  of  his  death  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  obit- 
uary of  our  American  nev/spapers.^v 

*  His  printed  works  are,  Importance  and  advantage  of  Capf 
Breton  truly  stated,  Londoi-s,  1746  ;  Colonix.  Anglicar.x  ii}i!*.tri- 
ixj  410.  London,  1762  j   Ancient  right  to  the  American  fishci)' 
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BowDoiN^  JameSj  governor  of  iMassachusetts, 
was  born  in  Boston,  1727.  His  father  rose  from 
common  life  to  an  eminence  among  the  merchants 
of  the  loum,  and  was  supposed  to  leave  the  greatest 
estate  which  ever  had  been  owned  by  any  individu- 
al of  Massachusetts.  His  ancestors  were  French 
lefugees,  who  left  their  country  after  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantz.  They  first  went  to  Ire- 
land, and  then  came  to  New- England,  1688. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  the  voungest 
-son,  who^  discovering  some  proof  of  early  genius, 
v.  as  sent  to  the  grammar  school  of  his  native  town, 
of  which  Mr.  Lovel  was  preceptor.  He  finished 
his  education  at  Harvard  CoUesre,  where  he  was 
graduated,  1745.  He  very  soon  became  a  distin- 
guished character  among  the  citizens  of  Boston  ; 
was  chosen  a  representative  to  the  general  court, 
1736  ;  and  from  this  year  continued  in  publick  life 
till  the  year  1769,  v/hen  he  was  negatived  by  goT. 
Bernard,  on  account  of  his  being  the  most  leading 
whig  at  the  council  board.  He  was,  the  next  year, 
bent  representative  from  Boston  ;  chosen  a  counsel- 
lor ;  and  accepted  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  because  he 
thought  his  influence4e5s- prejudicial  "  in  the  house 
of  representatives,  than'^at  the  council  board."  He 
v.  as  one  of  the  committee  that  drew  the  answer  to 
tlie  goverour's  speeches  where  he  asserted  and  en- 
deavoured to  prove,  by  strong  arguments,  the  right 
of  Great  Britain  to  tax  America.  For  this  he  ha^l 
uie  honour  of  being  negatived  by  gov.  Gage,  in 
-"74,  who  declared  that  he  had  express  orders 
i  [:om  his  majesty  to  set  aside  from  that  board,  the 
^^^^in.  Mr.  Bowdoin,  Mr.  Dexter,  and  Mr.  Win- 
tlirop." 

During  this  memorable  year,  delegates  were 
<-'hosen  to  meet  at  Philadelphia,  which  was  the  first 
congress  of  the  United  btates.     Mr.  Bowdoin  was 

[  ^'^niined  and  stated,  4to.  T.ondcn,  1 7 ;  Trtzt^oiu  o(  speec!\ 
I     t-mi  wriiing  upon  publick  affairs  considered)  4to.  Londvii-,  17  70. 
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the  first  member  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation. 
He  uas  prevented  tVoni  attending  his  duty  by  hi^ 
ill  state  of  health.      Mr.   Hancock  was  afterwards 
chosen  in  his  place.      In  1775,  when  the  town  of 
Boston  was  blockaded,  Mr.  Bov.  doin  was  modera- 
tor of  the  meeting,  when  the  inhabitants  agreed  to 
give  up  their  arms  to  gen.  Gage,  on  condition  of 
their  being  permitted  to  leave  the  place  with  their 
property,  and  without  dibturbance.      In  this  busi- 
ness  he  conducted  v>  ith  great  prudence  and  firm- 
iiess,  and  was  one  of  the  first  who  went  out  of 
Boston  after  the  agreement.    It  is  well  knov/n  how 
shamefully  the  promises  of  the  Britibh  command- 
ers were  violated.    Mr.  Bowdoin  took  his  place  as 
chief  of  the  Massachusetts  council  at  Watertown, 
andwas^fthe  JiJ  te  en  ^  who  hy  the  charter  were  to 
act  in  the  room  of  the  governour,  when  the  office 
was  vacated.    In  1779 — 80,  the  convention  for  es- 
tablishing a  state  government  for -Massachusetts 
net  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  at  Boston.  Of 
this  body,  Mr.  Bowdoin  was  president.  During 
the  years  of  1785  and  1786  he  was  governor  of 
the  state.      When  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  planned,  and  the  Massachusetts  conven- 
tion m.et  to  consider  whether  it  should  be  adopted, 
J>ir.  Bowdoin  was  at  the  head  of  the  Boston  delega- 
tion, ?ll  of  whom  voted  in  favour  of  it.  He  made  a 
very  handsome  speech  upon  the  occasion. whichmay 
be  read  in  the  volume  of  their  debates.    From  this 
time,  he  changed  the  tumult  of  publick  scenes,  for 
domestick  peace,  and  the  satisfactions  of  study. 

He  always  had  been  a  student.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent scholar  at  cciiege,  and  afterwards  pursued  phi- 
losophical studies,  having  left  his  mercantile  busi- 
ness, that  he  might  enjoy  othciJi  cum  dig7utCite.  His 
letters  to  Dr.  Fiaiiklin  have  been  published.  When 
the  Americati  academy  ol  arts  and  sciences  was  insti- 
tuted, he  v.  as  appointed  the  first  president,  and  con- 
tributed several  papers  v.  hich  v.  ere  printed  in  the 
first  volume  of  their  transactions.      He  also  pro- 
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nounced  an  oration,  upon  the  benefits  of  philoso- 
phy," w  hich  was  printed  in  a  pamphlet,  and  also  in 
the  volume,  with  the  proceedings  of  the  society. 
His  literary  reputation  was  not  confined  to  his  own 
countrw  He  was  a  member  of  several  foreign  soci- 
eties for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts  and  com- 
merce. He  was  also  fellow  of  the  royal  society, 
London.  He  received  a  diploma  of  doctor  of  laws 
from  several  universities  of  r.urope,  and  from  Phi- 
ladelphia, as  well  as  his  Alma  Mater  at  Cambridge. 
It  was  a  great  acquisition  to  this  seminary,  to  have 
him  connected  with  their  government.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council  he  was  ex  officio,  one  of  the  ■ 
overseers.  And  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  cor- 
poration, v/hich  office  he  executed  with  great  judg- 
ment, honour  and  fidelity,  but  which  he  resigned 
'vvhen  he  was  chosen  governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 
He  was  a  munificent  friend  to  the  college.  Beside 
his  donations  to  the  library,  and  philosophical  op* 
paratus,  he  left  £  400  Massachusetts  currency  tO 
be  appropriated  to  certain  purposes,  as  mentioned 
in  his  will.  His  large  and  valuable  library  was 
given  to  the  academy  of  arts  and  sciences. 

In  other  walks  ef  life  Mr.  Bowdoin  was  conspic- 
ous  and  useful.  When  the  humane  socieiy  was 
instituted  he  was  chosen  the  first  president.  He 
was  always  ready  to  promote  every  literary,  benev- 
olent and  religious  institution.  He  exhibited  the 
virtues  of  bocial  life  in  all  thtrir  engaging  lustre,  and 
he  also  breathed  a  christian  spirit. 

His  mind  was  imbued  with  religious  sentiments, 
by  his  education,  and  formed  to  the  love  of  gocd- 
i\ess :  he  was  fond  of  theological  inquiries  amidst 
the  course  of  his  other  studies.  Few  men,  who  are 
not  of  the  profession,  have  studied  divinity  with  more 
earnestness,  or  greater  desire  to  obtain  knowledge  of 
the  scriptures.  He  early  in  life  becam.e  a  ccm.mu- 
nicant  at  the  church  in  Brattle-street.  When  the 
people  of  this  society  took  down  their  ancient  build- 
ing, it  WbS  the  desire  of  many  to  rebuild  their  church 
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in  a  more  eligible  situation.  ^Ir.  Bowdoin  offered 
a  spot,  Vv'hich  is  now  one  of  the  most  valuable  es- 
tjtes  in  the  town.  The  majority  preferred  the 
place  where  their  fathers  had  wor^hipped-  Kis  of- 
fer being  declined,  he  contributed  Uu-gely  towards 
erecting  the  present  noble  and  superb  edifice.  That 
religion  which  had  supported  him  through  various 
scenes  of  his  life,  was  the  source  of  cop.sclatiou,  du* 
ring  a  long  course  of  sickness,  owing  to  a  frame 
naturallv  delicate.  He  recommended  to  the  risine: 
generation  to  read  bisliop  Butler's  analogy,  from 
V,  hich  he  had  derived  much  co  strengthen  his  own 
principles.  He  died  universally  lamented,  Nov.  6, 
1790.  He  left  one  son,  the  hoh.  J.  Bowdoin,  late 
plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  one 
daughter,  the  lady  of  sir  John  Temple,  late  consul 
general  of  Great  Britain  in  the  United  States  Pern- 
berton^s  Mss.  P rhate information.  1  LacJicr'' sSermon, 
BoYLSTON  Zabdiel,  F.  R.  S  was  born  in 
Brookline,  168  i.  He  had  the  advantage  of  only  a 
common  education,  but  rose  to  be  the  most  emiin- 
ent  medical  practitioner  in  the  town  of  Boston. 
What  gave  him  peculiar  distinction  was,  his  suc- 
cess in  inoculation  for  the  small  pox.  In  17^0, 
he  introduced  this  practice,  and  is  known  to  be  the 
first  physician  in  the  British  dominions  that  diired 
to  do  it.  It  was  risquing  his  reputation  and  life. 
The  famous  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  recommended  this 
method  from  an  account  of  inoculation  at  Coubtan- 
tinople,  ^vhich  he  had  seen  in  the  philosophical 
transactions.  He  first  communicated  it  to  Doug- 
lass, a  Scotchman  of  more  learning  than  true  w  is- 
dom, w  ho  treated  the  proposal  with  ill  nature,  aiid 
.contempt. 

•  Dr.  Ramsay,  in  his  Review  of  Medicine,  in  the  I8th  century, 
gives  great  credit  to  the  clcryy  for  their  excrtiona  at  this  t!u;c. 
'1  he  fact  15,  a  cltTL^vman  first  recommended  it.  aj-d  tli^i  Dr. 
B'  ylston  was  siip|>oritd  bv  them  thrnugli  -^A  t>is  en.banass- 
mtnts.  Dr.  Colmam.  as  v.el!  as  Dr.  Mather,  v/ro'e  in  fa-  our  of 
it;  as  -A  I/ody,  the  Bo-ir'm  A  Hoclan-.n  w\\xx.a  stop  the  tor- 
rt;.t  of  prejudice,  v.  liich  hore  do\vr>  all  before  it.    SoriiC  of  the 
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He  then  made  application  to  Dr.  Boylston,  a  man 
of  more  saL^ucity  and  moral  worth,  who  gave  it  to 
hih  own  childrt^n  and  others  ;  and  met  with  won- 
derful success,  Douglass  became  a  convert,  v^hen 
he  had  made  use  of  every  method  to  injure  his 
brother  physician,  whom  he  called  a  bold  and  ig- 
norant quack,"  many  years  after  this.  By  this  new 
mode  of  treating  the  small  pox  in  Boston,  274  per- 
sons were  inoculated  by  Dr.  i^.  172 1,  and  very  few 
died.  'I  he  practice  was  very  soon  introduced  in 
the  island  of  Great  Britain,  and  with  equal  success. 
Every  attention  Vv^as  paid  to  Dr.  Boylston  while 
he  was  in  Kngland  ;  among  other  honours  he  was 
chosen  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  which  was  a 
revvard  of  merit,  sufficient  to  balance  the  rough 
compliments  of  his  professional  acquaintance,  the 
canting  abuse  of  persons  righteous  overmuch,  and 
the  coarse  epithets  which  issued  from  the  foul 
mouths  of  the  vulgar. 

He  wrote  several  papers  in  the  philosophical 
transactions  of  London.  We  know  not  of  any 
other  publications,  except  the  pamphlet  he  printed, 
on  the     benefit  of  inoculation." 

After  a  long  period  of  eminence  and  skill  in  his 
profession  he  retired  to  his  patrimonial  estate  in 
Brookline  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He 
died  thereon  the  1st  of  March,  1766;  and  was  in- 
terred  in  his  own  tomb,  which  bears  the  following 
plain,  appropriate,  and  just  iiiscription." 
'     Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Z.  Boylston,  esq. 

clergy  received  personal  injury,  others  were  msulied  in  the 
street,  and  were  hardly  safe  in  their  houses.  The  people  were 
not  wilUR;^  to  heir  them  on  Sundny.  till  the  success  ot  the  prac- 
tice made  thcni  ihink  it  was  the  hand  of  Providence  in  tlitir  fa- 
vour. The  nev/spapcrs  were  filled  with  arguments  tor  and  a- 
gainsl  it.  The  Courant,  printed  by  the  Frai:ik!:ns,  v/as  under  the 
influence  of  the  Physicians,  who  abused  the  clergy  for  their  in- 
terference in  the  matter.  Everv  bad  conseqrtnce  \\a5  paii;ted  in 
lively  colours  by  these  learned  editors,  w  ho  tiiought  inoculation  un- 
favourable to  t!ie  health  of  people,  even  if  t-;ey  had  iht  sn-all  pox 
mo^e  favoiirablythtLD common, hc.^-c. Acvj  ICn^lcnd Couranf^\r2  1 , 
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physician,  and  F.  R.  S.  vrho  first  introduced  the 
practice  of  inocolation  into  America.  Through  a 
life  of  extensive  beneficence,  he  was  nlways  iaiih- 
ful  to  his  word,  just  in  his  dealings,  afTable  in  his 
manners  ;  and  after  a  long  sickness,  in  which  he 
was  exemplary  for  his  patience  and  resignation  to 
his  Maker,  he  quitted  this  mortal  life",  in  a  just  ex- 
pectation of  a  happy  immortality,  March  1,  1766/' 
Thacher''s  Memoir.    Pierce's  Sermon. 

Br  A  DIG  RD  William,  go\ .  of  Piy  mouth  colo- 
ny, was  born  in  a  village  cuiled  Ansterfield,  1588- 
When  he  was  eighteen  years  old  he  went  over  to 
Zealand,  where  he  was  taken  up  by  an  oflicer,  as 
a  deserter  from  England,  but  soon  released,  having 
given  a  good  account  of  himself.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  .>mstcrdam,  and  served  his  time  till  he 
was  of  age,  in  "  working  of  silk.^."  He  became  a 
man  of  industry  in  his  business,  converted  the  es- 
tate he  had  in  England  into  money,  and  behaved 
\vith  great  prudence  among  those  religious  people 
.    who  had  left  England  to  enjoy  peace  of  conscierice  ; 

with  whom  he  continued  till  the  church  at  Le\den 
I    agreed  to  transport  themselves  to  America.  When 
I   they  reached  Plymouth,  he  lost  his  wife,  which  was 
i    a  most  melancholy  event,  and  attended  u  ith  aggra- 
vated circumstances  of  grief,  as  she  accidently  fell 
from  the  vessel,  and  was  drowned.    After  governor 
Carver  died,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  governor 
of  the  plantation.    No  man  could  discover  more 
prudence  and  fortitude  than  Mr.  Bradford.  In 
those  times,  when  their  souls  were  tried  with  every 
difficulty,  he  was  not  cast  down  with  the  discour- 
;   aging  state  of  their  aflairs,  or  by  the  clouds  which 
\   covered  their  future  prospects.     He  found  it  nec- 
;   essary  to  manage  things  diiTerently  from  what  had 
:  been  proposed.      For,  in  order  to  resemble  the 
primitive  church,  the  planters  h  id  a  common  stock. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  to  encourage  industry,  each 
individual  should  be  r^a^^e^  of  his  o-a  n  propei  ty  ; 
and  they  all  soon  perceived  the  udvanti^gc  o:  ti\f 
measure. 
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^  He  u  as  required  to  exercise  his  wisdom  In  anoth- 
er  matter,  which  threatened  evil  to  the  plantation, 
and  w  here  the  relis^ion  they  held  so  dear  was  wound- 
ed in  the  house  of  its  fi  iends.      Kverv  account  of 
the  settlement  of  Plymouth  mentions  the  conduct  of 
Lytbrd  who  attempted  to  disoro;anize  their  church, 
i      and  who  was  detected  by  the  vi^^ilance  of  the  gov- 
;      ernor.  Mr  B.  had  afterwards  a  hard  task  to  exculpate 
I      the  colony  from  a  charge  of  dissembling  with  his 
I      majesty  in  a  petition,   wherein  thev   (declared  that 
I      their  chinxh  discipline  did  agree  with  the  reformed 
I      churches  in  Europe.     His  answer  to  this  charge 
!      is  ;   that  they  had  kept  to  their  agreement,  had 
been  fakely  accused,  and  denied  that  they  vrere 
Broupasts,  or,  like  those    Sectaries,  renounced 
'the  church  of  F.ngland.    Mr.  B.  was  a  good  writ- 
er, compared  with  others  of  those  times,  though 
his  style  mav  seem  uncouth  to  modern  ears.  He 
understood  several  languages  ;  latin,  greek  and  he- 
brew  ;  French  and  Dutch  he  spake;  and  was  con- 
i      versant  with  theology.    He  was  in  the  chair  above 
I      thirtj  years,  and  died.  May  9th,  1657,  aged  69c 
Mr.  Winslow  was  elected  governor,  1633,  1636, 
1644,  and  Mr.-  Prince,  1634,  1657.     Every  other 
year  the  old  governor  was  elected.  Magnalia,  Book 
II  page  5, 

Bradstreet  Simon",  was  of  Emanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  whence  he  removed  to  the  family  of 
the  earl  of  Lincoln,  as  his  steward,  and  aftervv'ards 
he  lived  in  the  same  capacity  with  the  countess  of 
Warwick.  He  married  one  of  Mr.  Dudley's 
daughters,  and  after  her  death,  a  sister  of  sir  G.orge 
Downing.  He  lived  to  be  the  Nestor  of  Sevv  En- 
gland; was  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  in 
1603,  and  wanted  but  two  or  three  years  of  com- 
pleting it. 

This  gentleman,  one  of  the  fathers  of  Masschu- 
j      setts,  was  a  magistrate  many  years,  and,  in  1662, 
w^as  sent  to  England  as  agent,  at  a  time  of  peculiar 
difficulty,  when  it  required  more  wisdom  than  he 
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possessed,  though  he  was  a  prudent  and  worthy 
person,  to  answer  the  expectations  of  the  people. 
Mr.  Norton  was  his  assistant.  Their  business  was 
to  represent  the  colony  as  his  majesty's  loyal  sub- 
jects, when  it  was  well  known  that  they  were  actu- 
ated by  republican  sentiments,  and  were  puritans  of 
a  strict  denomination,  v.ith  no  kind  of  reverence  for 
bishops  or  nobles.  They  met  with  a  more  favour- 
able reception  than  their  friends  in  England  had  an- 
ticipated ;  and  returned  with  a  letter  from  the  king, 
'which  caused  much  joy  ;  and  led  the  agents  to  sup- 
pose that  they  had  done  their  duty  completely  ;  and 
that  their  business  was  successful.  But  wlien  the 
geiieral  court  met,  and  the  whole  subject  of  the  let* 
ter  was  discu-^sed,  it  appeared  to  some  of  the  mag- 
istrates, and  to  tlie  leaders  of  the  populace,  that 
their  charter  privileges  were  hivaded,  for  they  were 
required  to  send  their  laws  to  be  reviev>ed  in  Eng- 
land, and  such  as  might  be  found  contrary  to  the 
king's  authority  to  be  annulled.  There  was  also  a 
violent  attack  upon  their  religious  prejudices,  and 
upon  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  plantations ; 
for  liberty  was  given  to  every  man  to  use  the  com- 
mon prayer,  and  that  all  of  honest  lives  and  conver- 
sations should  be  admitted  to  the  sacrament  ot  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  their  children  to  baptism. 

When  the  resentment  of  the  people  was  excited, 
it  did  not  fall  upon  Mr.  Bradstreet  so  much  as 
Mr.  Norton,  who  had  to  defend  himself  against  the 
religious  bigotry  of  the  age.  But  neither  gentle- 
man could  retain  his  popularity,  nor  resist  the  pub- 
lick  obloquy.  Mr.  N.  died,  it  was  said  of  chagrin, 
v.hile  i\ir.  Bradstreet  continued  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  other  station,  behig  conscious  of  rec- 
titude, or  feeling  a  cold  hidifference  towards  the 
opinion  and  the  clamours  of  the  multitude.  Everj 
impartial  person  who  now  recurs  to  those  transac- 
tions will  rather  wonder,  that,  at  such  a  court  as 
Charles  II.  they  could  obtain  so  much,  than  think 
that  they  were  worthy  of  bivime.     la  iG7i/,  Mr,  B, 
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was  chosen  governor.    Hutchinson  represents  hira 
as  the  head  of  the  moderate  party  while  he  was  in 
office.  The  deputy  governor,  Mr  Danforth,  led  the 
popular  side  :    Stoughton,  Dudley  and  Brown  of 
Salem  were  inclined  to  the  royalists.    They  fell  in 
with  th.e  governor,  and  were  afterwards  disposed  to 
go  beyond  his  measures     When  Mr.  Dudley  was 
appointed  to  be  the  head  of  administration,  Brad- 
street  was  appointed  counsellor,  and  refused  the 
commission.     He  opposed  with  earnestness  An- 
dross's  arbitrary  proceedings.    And  when  the  peo- 
ple put  down  his  authority,  they  made  choice  of 
their  old  governor  for  their  president  ;  he  continued 
their  first  character  till  the  arrival  of  sir  William 
Phipps,  with  the  new^  charter,  and  then  the  venerable 
old  charter  governor  resigned  the  chair,  which  ex- 
cited the  sympathy  of  many,  who  rememberrd  an. 
cient  times,  and  beheld  the  scenes  now  opening,  and 
which  were  to  introduce  more  prosperous  days, 
with  the  sigh  of  regret,  and  emotions  which  they 
could  not  express.     Governor  Bradsireet  died  at 
Salem,  March  27,  1697,  aged  95.     He  had  been  a 
magibtrate,  secretary,  agent,  commissioner  for  the 
United  Colonies,  and  governor  of  the  province. 
Kot  the  most  highly  esteemed  by  any  party,  but 
despised  by  none  ;   upright  as  well  as  moderate  in. 
his  principles.  ^'Medium  est  virtus  quod  tenuisse  ju- 
vat."    This  is  good  as  a  lesson  for  children,  and 
agrees  well  with  the  christian  religion.    But  it  op- 
poses the  views  of  enterprising  men,  the  turbulent 
spirit  of  the  ambitious,  and  the  zeal  of  those  who 
delight  in  controversy.    Hutch,  vol  I.  page  18. 

Brattle  Thomas,  treasurer  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, was  graduated  at  that  seminary,  to  \^hich  he 
was  always  a  munificent  friend,  1676.  And  was 
chosen  treasurer,  1693  ;  which  office  he  retained  till 
his  death,  1713. 

He  was  an  eminent  merchant  of  the  tov/n  of 
Boston,  a  benefactor  to  the  poor,  and  a  ustfid,  as 
well  as  opulent  citizen.      From  hlm^  one  of  the 
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I  streets  took  its  name  ;  and  he  was  the  principal 
i  founder  ol  Brattle- street  church.  Ke  was  tqnailv 
distinguibhed  tor  his  good  sense  and  good  breed'- 
ing  ;  his  liberality  of  sentiment,  his  genius  and 
learning ;  and  his  zeal  for  the  publick  prosperity. 
He  was  obliged  to  engage  in  a  controversy  widi 
certain  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  too  much  attached 

1  to  the  platform  of  the  New  iLugiand  churches,  when 
he  proposed  the  plan  of  the  new  church  ;  but  he 
behaved  with  equal  spirit  and  honour  :  and  having 
obtained  the  consent  of  Dr.  Colman  to  be  pastor, 
who  was  ordiiined  in  England,  the  society  grew 
and  flourished  under  his  care  ;  and  has  ever  been 

j    considered  as  one  of  the  most  respectable  upon  the 

I    congregational  establishment. 

There  was  another  occasion  of  exerting  his  tal- 
ents, when  the  country  was  under  the  strangest  de- 
lusion, and  a  number  of  innocent  persons  sutlered 
an  ignominious  death,  from  a  sus])icion  of  witch- 
craft. Mr.  B.  wrote  an  account  of  those  transac- 
tions, which  was  too  plain  and  just  to  be  published 
'in  those  unhappy  times,  but  has  been  printed  since  ; 
and  which  cannot  be  read  without  feeling  sentiments 
of  esteem  for  a  man  who  indulged  a  freedom  of 
thought  becoming  a  christian  and  a  philosopher. 
He,  from  the  beginning,  opposed  the  prejudices  of 

I    the  people,  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  and  the 

■  perverse  zeal  of  those  ministers  of  the  gospel,  who. 

■  by  their  preaching  and  conduct,  caused  such  real 
,  distress  to  the  community.  They,  who  called  him 
j  an  infidel,  were  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  his 
j  wisdom  shone  with  uncommon  lustre. 

I  Mr.  Brattle  is  recorded  among  the  benefactors  of 
;  Harvard  CollcH:e, and  when  he  died  thev  lost  one  of 

■  their  best  and  most  useful  otRcers. 

Though  Mr.  B.  was  the  autlior  of  several  fugi- 
tive pieces,  we  have  have  riothing  under  hh  name 
but  the  work  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  and 
which  is  styled,  ''  a  full  and  candid  account  of  the 
delubion  caiied  witchcraft  which  prevailed  in  New 
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England  ;  and  of  the  judicial  trials  and  executions 
at  Salem,  in  die  county  of  iissex,  for  that  pretended 
crime,  in  1692.    Eist,  Coll.  zwL  F.  page  61—80. 

Brattle  Williaji,  minister  of  the  church  in 
Cambridge,  v.  as  the  brother  of  Thomas,  and  born 
at  Boston,  1662.  Was  graduated  1650;  and  cho^ 
sen  tutor  and  fellow  of  the  corporation. 

In  the  year  1696,  he  was  ordained,  and  still  kept 
up  his  connection  with  the  college,  though  he' left 
,the  immediate  government  and  instruction.  He  was 
active  in  promoting  every  thing  which  would  ad- 
vance the  interest  and  prosperity  of  that  literary  so- 
ciety. His  benevolent  disposition  stimulated  him 
to  give  largely  to  indigent  students,  and  he  be- 
queathed a  handsome  legacy,  which  is  now  employ- 
ed for  their  benefit. 

He  was  himself  a  very  accomplished  scholar, 
a  great  logician,  a  philosopher,  a  writer  of  philolog- 
ical taste,  as  well  as  eminent  in  theological  learning. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  pathetick,  soft,  melting 
and  persuasive.  A  son  of  consolation  ;  for  his  spir- 
it dwelt  not  in  fire^  nor  could  it  ride  in  the  storm. 
He  was  the  particular  friend  of  pres.  Leverett,  Dr. 
Colman,  and  Mr.  Pemberton,  three  of  the  most  el- 
egant men  of  New  England  in  their  manners,  as 
well  as  the  cultivation  of  the  mind.  JNIr.  Brattle 
-  had  also  an  extensive  correspondence  abroad,  and 
was  fellow  of  the  royal  society  of  London. 

Mr.  Agent  Dummer  in  one  of  his  letters  gives  an 
exalted  character  of  the^'ambridge  minister  in  a 
few  descriptive  lines.  I  think  the  modern  ser- 
mons v/hich  are  preached,  and  printed,  are  very  lean 
and  dry,  having  little  divinity  in  them  or  brightness 
of  style  ;  I  am  sure  they  are  no  way  comparable  to 
the  solid  discourses  which  Mr.  Brattle  gives  you 
every  v/eek." 

This  excellent  man  died  Feb.  15,  1717,  aged  55. 
The  inscription  on  his  tomb  is  given  by  Dr.  Holmes 
in  his  history  of  Cambridge,  Iv.any  particulars  of 
his  life  and  preaching  are  also  recorded. 
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Dr.  Colman  preached  a  funeral  sermon  Upon  Mr« 
iRrattle,  which  may  be  read  as  a  most  beautiful  eu- 
logy  from  the  hand  of  a  wise  and  judicious  friend. 

Mr.  Brattle  published  a  compendium  of  logick, 

secundum  principia  D.  Renati  cartesii  plerumque 
cfTormatum,  et  cate  chistice  propositum."  1  his 
passed  through  several  editions.  It  was  studied  iu 
college  till  the  year  1765,  and  is  now  valued  by  men 
of  learning  as  an  excellent  compendious  system  ; 
but  is  found  only  among  rare  and  curious  books, 

Brewster  William,  a  distinguished  character 
among  the  first  planters,  v/as  bom,  1560.  lie  v/as 
educated  at  the  university  of  Cam.bridsre.  When 

*  o 

queen  Elizabeth  made  a  league  v/ith  the  states  of 
Holland,  she  sent  Davison,  as  her  ambassador,  who 
x^arried  Mr.  Brewster  with  him,  as  his  secretary,  in 
whom  he  placed  the  greatest  confidence,  and  who 
gained'  the  esteem  of  tnat  people.  The  keys  of 
Flushing  were  committed  to  him  while  the  negotia- 
tion was  pending,  and  when  the  business  v>'as  fin- 
ished, he  received  from  the  states  a  golden  chain,  as 
a  reward  of  merit.  The  ambassador  was  afterwards 
disgraced,  owing  to  the  capricious  humour  of  his 
mistress,  who  always  laid  her  own  faults  upon  her 
courtiers.  His  faithful  secretary  adhered  to  him, like 
the  true  friend,  in  the  time  of  adversity.  The  same 
integrity  Mr.  B.  manifested  in  all  his  affairs,  and 
through  all  the  changing  scenes  of  life  ;  for  his  pi- 
ous zeal  operated  upon  the  virtuous  affections  of  his 
soul.  He  was  so  highly  respected  in  the  church 
of  Lcyden,  as  to  be  chosen  their  ruling  elder  ;  and 
he  acted  like  a  shepherd  in  leading  the  flock  through 
the  paths  of  the  wilderness.  He  would  not  accept 
the  ofiice  of  pastor,  but  preached  to  the  people  who 
came  over  with  him  to  Plymouth,  and  performed 
most  part  of  a  minister's  duty.  The  church  were 
benefitted  by  his  labours,  and  would  have  been  hap- 
py if  he  had  consented  to  administer  the  ordinances, 
lor  he  was  wise,  learned  and  prudent.  By  his  in- 
fluence he  might  have  prevented  those  disorders 
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which  sprang  from  the  gifted  brethren, who»  were  apt 
to  speak ;  and  from  those  ignorant  or  designing  men, 
who  took  upon  themselves  the  pastoral  olHce, 

h/ider  Brewster  was  as  bold  in  defending  the 
plantation  against  the  Indians,  as  he  was  meek  and 
bumble  when  diffusing  the  light  of  truth,  or  describ- 
ing the  Oiiices  of  love.  He  lived  to  be  84  years  old, 
and  his  usefulness  increased  with  his  years.  He 
\  was  able  to  work  in  the  field  and  preach  to  the  peo- 
i  pie  till  he  was  called  out  of  the  world,  April  16, 
1644.    Norton^  Prince,  Belknap. 

Bridge  Tkohas,  pastor  of  the  old  or  hrst 
church,  was  born  at  Hackney,  in  England,  1657; 
had  a  liberal  education,  and,  as  a  man  of  business, 
travelled  over  different  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  from 
being  a  merchant  of  integrity  and  honour,  he  be- 
came a  pious  and  useful  minister  of  religion.  From 
the  Mediterranean  sea  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  West 
Indies  He  first  preached  at  Jamaica  ;  from  that 
island  he  went  to  New  Providence,  and  while  he 
resided  there  was  the  principal  man  in  the  place. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Bermuda, and  was  remark-, 
ably  assiduous  in  a  time  of  pestilence  and  great 
mortality.  It  is  said  he  preached  twenty  nine  times 
in  one  month.  His  first  place  of  residence  in  North 
America  was  West  Jersey,  and  he  came  to  Bostoa 
about  the  year  1705.  He  was  ordained  in  May,  of 
the  same  year,  being  invited  to  the  pastoral  care  of 
a  flock,  whose  famous  predecessors  were  to  be  sue- 
ccededo  "  The  light  was  now  fixed  in  a  candle- 
stick,'' according  to  the  language  of  Cotton  Math- 
er, "  and  shone  tor  eleven  years  together,  som.e  of 
the  rays  of  which  we  have  in  his  printed  composi- 
I  tion.''  He  died,  Sept.  26,  1715,  aged  58. 
|-  He  has  been  thus  characterised  by  a  writer  more 
I  elegant,  though  less  learned,  than  Dr.  Mather,  as  a 
!  man  upright  and  conscientious,  meek,  mild,  quiet, 
gentle  ;  not  the  brightest  and  most  active  of  his 
brethren,  but  a  goodly  speaker;  his  gravity  an(i 
composure  were  neither  frigid,  nor  austere  ;  prayer 
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was  his  gift,  the  bible  was  his  library,*  -  Colmati's 
funeral  sermon. 

BiTCKMi .V STER  Joseph,  minister  of  the  church 
in  Rutland,  was  educated  at  H  irvard  College.  He 
received  the  honours  of  the  ;^eminary,  1759;  was 
ordained  at  Rutland,  1742  ;  and  continued  a  faithful 
and  laborious  pastor  of  that  church  above  50  years. 
He  was  highly  respected  by  the  neighbouring  clero;y, 
for  his  piety  and  usefulness,  and  as  much  esteeLTied 
by  his  ilock.  He  was  in  principle  a  sublapsarlan 
Calvinist.  In  defence  of  these  sentiments  he  en- 
gaged in  a  controversy,  and  his  writnigs  discover 
solidity  and  strength  of  mind,  attention  to  theolo2:y, 
and  an  ardent  desire  that  all  men  should  Ijciieve 
what  he  supposed  the  doctrines  of  the  scriptures. 
In  1719,  Mr.  Foster,  of  Stafford,  printed  a  sermon, 
» in  vv"hich  he  held  forth  a  tvoofold  justificatiGn ;  and, 
"  a  remedial  law,  or  law  of  grace,  whose  precepts 
are  brought  dovv  n  to  a  level  whh.  the  fallen  sinner's 
abilities  according  to  which  they  are  able  to  do 
well,  and  so  ensure  their  future  felicity.  This  was, 
judged  a  heretical  sentiment  by  the  ministers  in 
Worcester  county,  and  Mr.  B.  printed  a  pamphlet 
on  Rom.  x.  4,  which  is  an  answer  to  Mr.  Foster, 
and  for  which  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the 
association,  signed  by  Nathan  Fisk^  scribe.  Mr. 
F.  replied,  and  several  pamphlets  were  written. 

Mr.  Buckminster  also  published  dissertations  u^i- 
on  gospel  sahation,  Rphes.  ii.  9,  10,  11.  In  these 
he  holds  the  doctrine  of  election  against  the  Armini- 
ans ;  but  on  the  other  hand  in  opposition  to  the  su- 
pralapsarians,  he  says,  The  decrees  have  no  di- 
rect positive  inftuence  upon  us.  We  are  determin- 
ed by  motives,  but  act  freely  and  voluntarily.  They 
lie  in  the  foundation  of  the  divine  proceedings,  and 
compose  his  plan  of  operation.  They  infer  the  cer- 
tain futurition  of  things,  but  have  no  influence  ab 

*  His  printed  discourses  are,  1.  The  m:r.d  at  ease.  2.  What 
faith  can  do.  Z.  Jetliro's  counsel.  4.  A  sermon  lo  the  arliilery 
company. 
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extra  to  brin^  them  to  pass.  Whom  God  chooses, 
he  culls  ;  yet  choosing  is  one  thing,  and  calling 
another,"  S<.c.  And  although  Mr.  B.  allows  **  no 
promises  of  special  favours  to  the  unregenerate 
\et  he  will  grant  "  that  encouragements  are  given 
as  grounds  of  hope  ;  and  which  carry  the  nature  of 
a  promise." 

Mr.  B.  died  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  Nov.  27, 
1792.*  He  left  a  son  in  the  ministry,  rev.  J.  Buck- 
minster,  D.  L).  of  Portsmouth,  whose  son,  the  rev. 
J.  S.  Buck  minster,  is  minister  of  the  church  iu 
Brattle  street.  Boston. 

BuLKLt  Y  Ps  TER,  the  fu'st  minister  of  Concord, 
Massachusetts,  v\  as  the  son  of  Edward  Bulkiey,D  D. 
an  eminent  minister  in  Bedfordshire,  whose  name 
is  mentioned  with  respect  in  the  book  of  the  mar- 
tyrs. At  the  agi^  of  sixteen  years  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  and  vv  hile 
•he  was  junior  bachelor,  wa^  chosen  fell  ozv  ;  and  then 
proceeded  bachelor  of  divinity.  He  came  to  New 
England,  1635  :  resided  at  Cambridge  some  months, 
and  then  preferred  a  place  in  the  more  interior  part 
of  the  country.  The  spot  was  pleasant,  and  frora 
being  one  of  the  towns  of  the  first  planters,  h;is 
since'  become  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  It  still  bears  the  name  of  Con- 
cord, which  he  gave  it;  and  the  twelfth  church  was 
gathered  here,  which  had  been  founded  in  the  colo- 
ny. He  possessed  a  handsome  estate  ;  and  it  is  also 
reported  of  him  that  he  gave  aw^ay  a  number  of 
farms  to  several  persons  who  became  good  hus- 
bandmen. Son^c  of  them  had  been  his  servants,  and 
became  respectable  men  among  the  yeomanry.  Dr. 
Mather  says  he  was  a  most  excellent  scholar,  a  per- 
son of  extensive  reading,  who  gave  advice  to  young 
students.     He  was  also  a  benefactor  to  Harvard 

*  His  publications  are,  an  ordination  sermon,  a  sermon  Dpoii 
family  refigion,  p.iraphrase  on  Rom.  x.  4,  clisssi  tallons  on  Kphes. 
ii.  9,  10,  I !,  and  a  sermon  upon  the  cQvenr\nt  made  with  Abra- 
ham, &CC. 
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College  at  the  beginning  of  that  literary  institution. 
Having  a  handsome  library  of  his  own,  he  endo-vved 
the  publick  library  at  Cambridge  with  a  considera- 
ble part  of  it.  He  was  a  man  of  hasty  spirit,  and 
quick  at  shewing  resentment  ;  disposed  likewise  to 
make  severe  remarks  in  his  sermons  :  was  one  of 
the  strictest  of  the  puritans,  and  had  given  offence 
on  this  account  to  some  of  the  moderate  party  in  the 
old  country,  as  well  as  to  the  enemies  of  the  dis- 
senting; interest. 

During  his  ministry  the  pastor  and  ruling  elder 
had  a  dispute,  and  it  ended  in  requiring  the  elder  to 
abdicate  his  sea.t.  They  called  an  ecclesiastical 
^  council,  and  this  was  the  advice.  The  improve- 
ment he  made  of  this  unhappy  contention  may  be 
profitable  to  ministers  in  other  places,  some  of  whom, 
meet  with  trials  from  false  brethren  ;  or  those  who 
are  w  ise  in  their  own  conceit.  Mr  Bulkley  learned 
from  it,  to  know^  more  of  God,  more  of  himself, 
and  more  of  men." 

This  worthy  man  died,  A.  D.  1658,  aged  77, 
He  was  an  author  of  uncommon  reputation,  and 
wrote  handsomely  in  Latin  or  English.  The  first  set- 
tlers of  Massachusetts  were  in  general  excellent  lat- 
in scholars,  and  many  of  them  made  a  figure  in  the 
universities  of  Europe.^  It  seems  Mr.  Bulkley  was 
a  poet  ;  he  WTOte  poemiS  when  he  w^as  above  72, 
which  have  been  praised  by  scholars  of  the  next  age.^" 

The  year  before  he  died  he  composed  the  follow^ 
ang  epigram, 

Pi^ra  sencctutis  jam  venit  inutilis  etas, 
KU  aliud  nunc  sum  quam  fcre  ponclus  iners. 

*  He  printed  several  books  ;  one  v/ion  the  covetiant ;  several  ser- 
mons upon  Zee.  ix  1 1  Concerning  ti»esc,Mr,  Shepherd  of  Cam- 
bridjc^e.  says,  *  The  church  of  God  is  bound  to  bless  God,  f^r  the 
holy,  judicious  and  learned  labours  of  this  aged  serx'unt  oj  Christ, 
ivh'j  has  tafcm  pai/i'i  to  discover,  and  that,  not  in  nvords  and  allega- 
ricH,  but  in  demonstration  and  exidence  of  spirit,  (he  great  mystery  df 
'^odiiness  wrafit  ufi  in  the  covenant* 
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I)a  tamen,  alme  Deus,  dum  vivamj  vivere  laudl 

KlcrnLMii  ^a.icti  nonimis  usque  tui. 

Ke  viv^m  (ootius  nicriai  '.)  nil  udle  agendo 

Finiul  opto  mac;is,  mors  propcraia  dies. 

\'el  c!of  earn  in  sancto  cxlu  tua  verba  sjalutis, 

C^lesiive  canam  ciniica  sacra  choro 

5Scu  vivam,  moriarve,  tvuis  sum,  Christe,  quod  uni 

Dcbiia  vita  ruca  est.  debita  mors.qiie  tibi. 

Bulk  LEY  Joh\,  minister  of  Colchester,  Con- 
necticut, is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Chauncy  as  one  of 
the  greatest  men  of  New  England.  He  knew  liim 
^vhen  he  himself  was  a  young  man,  and  often  spake 
of  him  in  company  with  his  brethren  ;  relat- 
ing things  astoni^shing  of  his  memory.  In  a  written 
account  of  him,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Stiles,  he  .says, 
that  Mr.  Dummer  and  he,  who  were  classmates  at 
college,  were  accounted  the  greatest  geniuses  of  the 
day.  The  preference  was  given  to  Dummer  in  regard 
o{  quickness, brilliancy  and  wit ;  to  Bulkley  in  regard 
to  solidity  of  judgment  and  strength  of  argument.'^ 

Mr.  Bulkley  was  the  son  of  the  rev.  Gershom 
Bulkley,  and  grandson  of  Peter  Bulkley  of  Con- 
cord. He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College, 
16'^9,  and  died,  suddenly,  June,  1731. 

In  1729,  he  printed  an  account  of  an  impartial 
debate  at  Lyme,  "  upon  the  subjects  of  baptism, 
the  mode  of  baptising,  and  the  maintenance  of  min- 
isters." No  other  publication  appears  with  his 
name. 

Burnet  William,  esq.  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, son  of  Gilbert  Burnet,  bishop  of  Sa- 
rum,  was  born  at  the  Hague  in  March  preceding 
the  revolution,  and  named  \\'iinam  after  the  illus- 
trious priiice  of  Orange,  who  was  his  godfather. 

The  gi^cat  part  which  his  father  had  in  the  acces- 
sion of  that  prince  to  the  British  throne,  and  his 
steady  attachment  to  the  Hanoverian  line,  brought 
him  early  into  the  notice  of  the  court.  In  the  year 
1720,  he  was  in  the  post  Ovf  comptroller  of  the  cus- 
toms, which  he  exchanged  for  the  government  of 
l^ew  York  and  Nev/  Jersey.  He  arrived  at  Nc\v 
York;  Sept.  19.  The  first  speech  he  made,  d  iSCO  V- 
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cred  the  abilities  of  an'elee;ant  scholar,  and  the  man- 
ners of  a  ^^entleman.      "  1  serve  a  prince,  the  best 
that  ever  was,  fi"oni  whom  I  may  expect  the  most 
gracious  acceptance  of  my  iabotu>. ;    I  succeed  a 
gentleman  who  left  this  province  in  a  flourishing 
state,  and  1=)  still  ready  to  declare  For  its  interests  ; 
I  meet  a  council  and  assembly  w  ho  concurred  with 
(       him,  and  assisted  him  in  those  great  and  g'~)od  mea- 
\  -    sures,  that  are  now  confirmed  by  his  majesty,  and 
I       have  been  so  effectual  to  secure  pnblick  credit,  and 
I       the  peace  of  the  province."  His  administration  was 
[       very  acceptable  to  the  people,  till  an  opposition 
I       arobe  from  the  merchants  of  the  city,  on  account  of 
j       an  act  passed  against  the  sale  of  goods  to  the  French, 
[,     w^hich  were  proper  for  the  Indian  trade.    'Jliis  law 
i       was  advantageous  to  the  province  ;  but  enterprising 
I     •  speculators,  and  the  importers  of  merchandize,  did 
i       not  regard  the  general  good  so  much  as  their  own 
advantage.      They  discovered  their  malevolence 
against  the  governor,  and  being  able  to  bring  some 
censure  upon  him,  because,  as  chancellor,  he  had 
given  decrees,  in  several  iubtances, contrary  to  a  le- 
I       gal  process,  owing  to  a  quick  decision,  from  the 
sensibility  of  his  temper,  they  were  able  to  do  him 
considerable  injury.  Whether  it  uas  owing  to  this, 
or  what  Hutchinson  suggests,  to  gratify  a  favourite 
\vho  wanted  the  [government,  he  was  removed  ironi 
this  place,  to  Massachu -etts,  ori  the  accession  of 
George  11.      We  are  told  that  with  reluctance  he 
leit  New  York  ;  he  had  many  friends  among  the 
wise  and  patriotick,  who  equally  regretted  the  loss 
of  such  a  ruler*.  , 

In  his  first  speech  to  the  ?vlassachu setts  assembly, 
he  informed  them  of  his  instructions  to  insi>.t  upon 
a  fixed  salary.  llie  assembly  voted  a  sum  equal 
to  1000  pounds  sterling,  which  was  more  tlian  any 
governor  had  received:  and  also  made  hira  several 
'  .handsome  grants  towards  his  support,  and  the  ex- 
pences  of  his  jfjurney.  These  he  accepted,  but  re- 
fused the  salary.     He  had  nov/  to  resist  the  ar;^u- 
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ments  of  ihc  legislature,  and  the  tumult  of  the  peo- 
ple. Tlic  people  of  Boston,  from  their  Icve  of  free- 
dom, were  against  a  permanent  salary.  They  dis- 
cussed the  subject  at  the  town  meeting;  on  this 
account  tlie  governor  adjourned  the  court  to  Salem, 
The  general  eourt,  dnected  their  agent,  Francis 
V.'ilks,  esq,  to  make  application  to  his  majesty  to 
aflbrd  ihem  relief.  Mr.  Belcher  was  joined  with  him 
in  the  agency,  and  they  procured  all  the  aid  in  their 
power.  In  the  mean  time  the  house  became  impor- 
tunate for  their  pay  ;  but  the  governor  withheld  his 
warrant  from  the  treasury  ;  not  having  received  any 
himself,  he  thought  they  might  as  well  go  without 
theirs. 

The  election  for  counsellors,  A.  D.  1729,  was 
held  at  Salem.  During  this  session,  the  beginning 
of  August,  the  governor  communicated  to  the  house 
the  result  of  their  address  to  the  king,  wdiich  was 
unfavourable  to  their  wishes.  The  same  month  he 
adjourned  them  to  Cambridge.  This  was  styled  a 
griev^ance  ;  but  the  death  of  the  governor  put  an 
end  to  all  further  disputes. 

The  31st  of  August  he  v/as  taken  with  a  shiver- ' 
ing  fit  afier  some  tim.e  spent  in  fishing  on  Water- 
tovv'i,  pond  ;  he  did  not  confine  himself;  paroxisms 
of  fever  succeeded, which  terminated  in  a  coma.  He 
died,  Sept.  7,  1729.  The  pall  bearers,  at  his  fune- 
ral, were  lieut.  gov.  Dummer,  col.  Taylor,  col. 
Winslow,  col.  Hutchinson,  col.  Brown,  and  col. 
Fitch.  The  rev.  Mr.  Price  preached  the  funeral 
sermon,  horn  Fccles.  ii.  17. 

"  Gov.  Burnet  was  large  in  stature,  he  had  a  ma- 
jestick  port  and  countenance,  m.ixed  with  a  great 
deal  of  sw  eetness  ;  he  was  frank  and  open  in  his 
manners  ;  his  sagacity  penetrating  ;  of  ready  wit, 
and  sound  understanding;  his  learning,,  in  books 
and  manners,  which  he  had  improved  by  travelling 
over  Kurope,  enabled  him  to  suit  himself  to  the 
tempers  and  conversation  of  all  men.  He  was  a 
christian  upon  principle,  having  studied  under  such 
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men  as  his  father  and  sir  Isaac  Newtot?*  In  }m 
youth  he  had  inclined  to  infidcHty,  but  afterwards 
become  a  scholar  in  sacred  as  well  as  profane  stu- 
dies.'* 

From  an  accomit  of  him  in  Chandler's  life  of  pre- 
sident Johnson,  we  should  suppose  he  was  an  in- 
quirer of  some  liberality.  Ke  persuaded  Johnson 
to  read  W'histon,  and  Dr.  Clark's  works,  so  that 
he  was  in  danger  of  becoming  an  Arian,  which  the 
governor  wished  him  to  be."  But  according  to 
other  accounts  there  appears  an  inconsistency.  For 
while  he  was  governor  of  Jersey  he  prepared  a 
bill  that  fixed  a  penalty  upon  all  wlio  denied  the  Sa- 
viour's divinity,  or  the  truth  oi  the  scriptures.  This 
ivas  more  pious  than  judicious.  It  might  ha\  e  pass- 
ed in  some  of  the  provinces,  but  here  the  Quakers 
had  an  infiuence  uhich  v/as  exerted  against  it. 

In  the  year  1724-,  he  printed  an  essay  oix 
scripture  prophecies,"  which  is  a  work  o^  ingenui- 
ty as  well  as  piety,  the  result,  perhaps,  oi  his  in- 
quiries when  he  was  under  the  care  of  sir  Isaac 
Kevv'ton. 

While  he  w^as  governor  of  Massachusetts,  he  an- 
swered  a  letter  of  a  popish  priest  in  Canada,  which 
contained  a  reflection  upon  the  first  reformers. 

These  works  praise  him,  are  really  curious  and 
worth  preserving.  • 

Cabot  Sebastian,  who  first  discovered  the 
continent  of  North  America,  was  the  son  of  John 
Cabot,  an  enterprising  navigator,  a  Venetian,  w^as 
born,  1467.  When  he  was  a  youth  he  made  seve- 
ral voyages  with  his  father,  and  brothers.  In  1552, 
he  projected  the  plan  of  the  first  voyage  of  the  l^n- 
glish  to  Russia,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  ex- 
tensive commerce  Vvhich  has  ever  since  been  carri- 
ed  on  between  the  two  nations.  He  was  also  the 
first  who  took  notice  of  the  variation  of  the  needle. 
He  died,  1557.* 

*  Tliis  sp^in^;^  1-196.  John  Cabota,  a  Venetian,  sails  with  two 
ships  tiorn  Lcglar/Jj  sit!tf5  v,'es'.\vardj  discovers  the  hhore  of  tiie 
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Galkf  Robert,  merchant,  in  the  town  of  Bos- 
ton, rendered  himself  famous  by  his  book  against 
witehcr.^Tt,  when  the  people  of  Massachubeits  were 
under  the  most  strange  kind  of  delubion.  The  na- 
ture of  ihis  crime,  so  opposite  to  all  common  iiense, 
has  been  said  to  exempt  the  accusers  from  observ. 
ing  the  rules  of  common  sense.  This  was  evident 
from  the  trials  of  witches  at  Salem,  169:1.  Mr.  Ca* 
lef  opposed  facts  in  the  simple  garb  of  truth  to  f.m- 
cifijl  representations  ;  yet  he  offended  men  of  the 
greatest  learning  and  influence.  He  was  obliged  to 
enter  into  a  controversy,  which  he  managed  with 
boldness  and  address.  His  letters  and  defence  were 
printed  in  a  volume  in  London,  1700.  Dr.  Increase 
Mather,  was  then  president  of  Harvard  College  ;  he 
ordered  the  wicked  book  to  be  burnt  in  the  col- 
lege yard  ;  and  the  members  of  the  old  north  ckurch 
published  a  defence  of  their  pastors,  the  rev.  Increase 
and  Cotton  Mather.  The  pamphlet  printed  on  this 
occasion  has  this  title  page,  "  Remarks  upon  a  scan- 
daious  book,  against  the  government  and  ministry 
of  New  England,  written  by/,Robert  Calef,''  S^c» 
Their  motto  was,  truth  will  come  off  conqueror, 
which  proved  a  satire  upon  themselves,  because  Ca- 
lef  obtained  a  complete  triumph.  The  judges  of 
the  court,  and  jury  confessed  their  errors  ;  the  peo- 
ple vrere  astonished  at  their  own  delusion  ;  reason 
and  common  sense"  were  evidently  on  Calef's  side  ; 
and  even  the  present  generation  read  his  book  with 
mingled  sentiments  of  pleasure  and  admiration.  A 
new  edition  v/as  printed  at  Salem,  1796.   It  is  wor- 

new  world,  in  45  degrees,  north  latitude,  sails  alonp:  the  coast, 
northward,  to  60,  and  then  south-.vaid,  to  33,  some  say,  to  Cape 
Florida,  in  25.  and  returns  to  England.  Pnnce, 

Dr.  Belknap,  also,  supposes  J.Cabot  made  the  discovery  which 
the  European  writers  generally  ascribe  to  his  son  Sebastian.  He 
gave  a  good  reason,  that  Sebastian  was  onl^^  20  years  old  ;  hence 
it  is  improbal)le  he  should  have  such  a  command.  Sebastian  and 
two  brothers  sailed  with  their  father  several  voyages.  It  may 
be  that  he  discovered  the  coast  while  aboard  of  his  fatiier's  vessel, 
and  hence  th'.^  crtdlt  has  been  given  ol"  raaking  the  voyage  cf 
discovery. 
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tbv  of  observation  that  Hutchinson,  who  was  near- 
ly related  to  the  Mather  family,  speaks  of  K.  Caiefj 
as  a  man  of  a  fair  mind,  who  bubbtantiated  his  ficts. 

Callender  John,  minister  of  a  Baptist  chureh 
in  Newport,  was  born  in  Boston  ;  educated  at  Har- 
vard College,  where  he  received  his  degree,  1723. 
He  was  ordained  at  Newport,  1731,  and  continued 
a  faithful  pastor  many  years  ;  and  still  appears  with' 
Freat  lustre  amons*  the  worthies  who  have  lived  in 
this  country.  His  history  of  Rhode  Island,"  is 
full  of  information.  x\s  a  writer  he  is  liberal,  candid 
and  faithful;  christians  of  all  denominations  may  be 
edified  by,his  pious  remarks,  and  all  who  read,  for 
the  sake  of  instruction,  may  gain  knowledge  and  re-. 
eeive  entertainment.  This  work  was  first  preached  as 
a  century  sermon,'  1733.  He  then  made  great  addi- 
tions, and  published  it  as  an  "  historical  discourse.^'' 
The  book  is  now  very  scarce.  He  also  printed  an 
excellent  funeral  sermon,"  which  he  preached  af- 
ter the  death  of  Mr.  Clap,  the  venerable  pastor  of  the 
first  Congregational  church. 

Mr.  Callender  was  o:randson  of  Ellis  Callender. 
who  joined  the  first  Baptist  church  in  Boston,  1669  ; 
and  was  a  leading  character  among  them  when  their 
meeting  was  nailed  up  by  authority,  1680.  He  w^as 
invited  to  the  pastoral  office,  1708,  and  died  in  1713. 
Elisha  Callender  his  son,  uncle  to  Mr.  C  of  New- 
port, who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  17 10, suc- 
ceeded him,  and  died,  1737.  He  was  ordained  by 
the  Congregational  ministers  of  Boston.-^  Cliiircli 
Records.    Backus  History. 

•  In  the  account  of  Boston,  4ih  vol.  Historical  Collections,  tlic 
writer,  v/lio  is  generally  very  accurate  and  beloni^ed  to  tins  soci- 
ety,has  not  given  an  exact  statement  of  the  first  ministers,  if  Mr. 
Backus' history  be  correct,  which  we  suppose  is  the  case, — Com  - 
pare Backua^  nbri'jL^cinent^  Sec  page  144.  There  is  l  owcver  ci- 
considerable  mistake  in  Mr  IJackus  where  he  saith,  Mr  Kii.sha 
Callender  joined  the  church  in  1713,  ''after  which  Ise  went  to 
Harvard  CoUcc^e,'*  See.  Tlitre  is  no  Kli^iha  Callender  in  thr 
tolkge  catalocfuej  except,  1710, 
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C A  R V  E  R  J 0  K  N ,  govemour  of  N eiv  Plymouth ,  was 
one  of  the  most  active,  useful  and  pious  men  of  Mr* 
Robinson's  church  while  they  were  at  Leyden  ;  and 
as  praiseworthy  while  he  lived  with  the  pilgrims  who 
first  planted  this  j}art  of  North  America.  Carver 
and  Cushiuan  were  the  aeents  to  aQ-ree  with  the 
Virginia  conip-v.iy,  and  make  provision  for  their 
voyage.  The  particulars  of  this  voyage  and  of  the 
settlement  of  the  first  colonv  in  New  EiiR-land  are 
preserved  in  extracts  from  Bradford's  ms.  hi^itory, 
which  Mr.  Prince  made,  and  which  liave  become 
more  valuable  as  the  ms.  is  lost.  Mr.  Carver  was  u- 
nanimously  elected  govemour  as  soon  as  they  reached 
the  shore.  The  instrument  is  dated,  Nov.  11»  1620, at 
Cape  Cod.  No  man  could  have  conducted  more  wise- 
]y  than  he  did  in  this  office  ;  he  was  firm,  prude nt» 
zealous  for  the  good  of  the  settlement,  and  to  pro- 
mote  virtue  and  piety  among  the  planters.  Unhap- 
pily for  those  who  valued  him  so  highly,  and  were 
allured  and  stimulated  by  his  example,  this  w^orthy 
man  and  excellent  magistrate  lived  a  short  time  on- 
3y  with  them.  He  finished  his  pilgrimage  state,  and 
entered  into  his  rest,  5th  of  April,  1630.  He  was 
buried  with  all  the  honours  u'hich  could  be  shown  by 
a  grateful  people.  The  men  were  under  arms,  and 
fired  several  voUies  over  his  grave.  His  afiectionate 
wife,  overcome  by  her  loss,  survived  him  but  six 
-weeks.  One  of  his  grandsons  lived  to  be  102  years 
old.  In  1755,  he^  his  son,  his  grandson,  and  great 
grandson  were  one  day  working  in  the  field  togeth- 
er.'* A  town  in  the  county  of  Plymouth  has  late- 
ly had  the  nam.e  of  Carver  given  to  it.  Prince. 
Belknap, 

Chai/ncy  Charles,  president  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, who  is  styled  in  the  Magnalia,  Cadmus  Ameri- 
canus,  was  born  in  Hertford^.hi^e;  educated  in  the 
school  at  Westminster,  and  at  the  university  of 
Cambridge.  He  there  took  the  degree  of  B.  D. 
Being  intimately  acquainted  with  archbishop  U-^h- 
er,  one  of  the  finest  scholars  in  Europe,  he  had  more 
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than  common  advantages  to  expand  b/is  nvjid,  and" 
make  improvements  in  literature.  A  more  learned 
man  ihan  Mr.  Chauncy  was  not  to  be  found  amoiic^ 
the  fathers  of  New  hngland  He  had  been  chosen 
Kebrevv"  professor  at  Cam.bridge,  by  the  heads  of 
both  Iiouses,  and  exchanged  this  bi  anch  of  instruc- 
tion  to  oblige  Dr.  \\'iUiams,  'vice  chancellor  of  the 
university.  He  was  well  skilled  ip.  ni  uiy  oriental 
languages,  but  especially  the  Hebrew  whi-jh  he  kr.ew' 
by  very  close  stud}  ,  and  by  conversing  Vviih  u  JeVv\- 
who  resided  at  the  same  hou>e. 

He  was  also  an  accurate  Greek  scholar,  and  was 
made  professor  of  thi^  langu.^ge  when  he  left  the 
other  profchsorship.  In  Leigh's  criiica  sacra,  there 
is  a  latin  address  to  the  author  by  a  friend,  C.  C. 
v.'ho  is  called  F'tr  doctissi?nus.  Sec.  It  is  a  commen- 
dation of  the  work  in  a  kmd^.ome  btyle.  This  un- 
comnicn  scholar  became  a  preacher,  and  was  settled 
at  JVare.  He  dispxieased  archbi^shop  Laud,  by  op- 
posinj^  the  book  of  sports/and  reflecting  upon  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  church.  In  RushjGrt/i' s  collections, 
there  is  this  passage.  Mr.  Chau.ncy  using  som^e 
expressions  in  his  sermons  which  were  construed  to 
his  disadvantage,  ex  :  g  :  That  idolatry  was  admit- 
ted into  the  church  ;  that  the  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel would  be  suppressed  ;  that  there  is  as  much  a- 
theism,  popery,  arminianism  and  heresy  crept  in, 
Sec."  Tliis- being  viewed  ets  a  design  to  raise  a  fear 
among  the  people,  tliat  some  alteration  of  religion 
would  ensue,  he  was  questioned  in  the  high  com- 
mission ;  and  by  order  of  that  court,  the  cause 
\vas  referred  to  the  bishop  of  London,  being  his  or- 
dinary, who.  orcLered  hiai  lo  make  a  submission  in 
Latin. 

This  worthy  man  came  over  to  New  England,  in 
1638,  arriving  at  Plymouth,  Jan.  l^t. 

He  v/as  soon  after  ordained  at  Scituate. — One 
thing  is  worth  mentioning  to  shew  tlic  spirii  of  the 
man,  and  the  quaint  maimer  of  ex' -re ^sion  then  in 
use.    His  text  was,  Prov.  va^  3.    IVisdam  Juiih  scm^ 
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jorth  her  inaidcns^  and  alliiding  to  bis  compUiincc 
with  the  high  commission  courc,  he  said  with  tears, 
Ahis  !  chribtians,  1  am  no  miiidcn,  7ny  soul  has 
hcen  dcfdcd  \viih  false  vcors/iip  ;  /io\v  vjondrous  h 
ihc  free  grace  cf  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  that  I 
should  still  be  cnipl  ycd  among  the  maidens  of  ivis- 
dcni  /  When  a  stop  was  put  to  the  Laudean  persecu- 
tion he  was  invited  back  by  his  former  people  at 
Ware ;  and  it  was  his  intention  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  his  native  councry.  At  this- 
time,  tlie  chair  of  the  president  was  vacant  at  Har- 
vard College.  He  was  requested  to  accept  it, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  performed  tlie  duties  of 
that  ofiice  with  honour  to  himself,  and  to  the  repu- 
tation  of  that  seminary  of  learnins:.  '"^  How  learn- 
edly  he  conveyed  all  the  liberal  arts  to  those  that  sat 
under  his  feet,  how  constantly  he  expounded  the 
scriptures  to  them  in  the  College  hall,  hov/  wittily 
he  moderated  their  disputations  and  other  exercis- 
es, how  fucntly  he  expressed  himself  unto  them, 
with  Latin  of  a  Terentian  phrase,  in  all  his  discours- 
es,  and  how  carefully  he  inspected  their  manners, 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  many  of  our  most  ^^jjor- 
thy  men,  who  were  miade  such  by  their  education 
imder  him."  When  he  made  his  oration  on  his 
inauguration  he  concluded  it  thus,  Doctiorem, 
certe  prasidem,  and  huic  oneri  ac  stationi  multis 
mcdis  aptiorem,  vobis  facile  licet  invenire  ;  sed 
^mantiorem,  et  vestri  boni  studiosiorem,  ncn  inve- 
nietis." 

He  v/as  very  industrious,  and  usually  employed 
his  morning  hours  in  study  or  devotion.  He  con- 
stantly rose  at  4  o'clock,  winter  and  sum.mer.  lu 
the  morning  he  e:-:pounded  a  chapter,  in  the  old  tes- 
tament, unto  the  students  assembled  in  the  chapel; 
and  in  the  evening  expounded  a  passage  ii^.  the  new 
testament.  Every  Sunday  he  preached  a  sermoa 
instead  of  the  morning  expositioii.  Yet  with  all 
his  %eal,  attention  to  his  business  and  to  his  private 
studies,  with  his  amazing  application  to  every  thing 
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tliat  was  before  him,  he  lived  to  be  famous,  and 
preached  to  much  acceptance  at  an  age,  to  which 
few  reach,  and  they  complain  **  their  strength  is  la- 
bour and  sorrow."  When  his  friends  advised  him 
to  remit  his  publick  labours,  he  answered,  oportct 
imperato  mori  stantem." 

At  length,  on  the  commencement,  of  1771,  he 
made  a  solemn  address,  a  kind  of  valedictory  ora- 
tion ;  and  having  lived  to  some  good  purpose,  he 
prepared  to  die  in  peace,  like  a  good  servant  who 
expected  his  reward.  He  died  the  end  of  this  year 
etat  82,  having  been  about  16  years  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Scituate,  and  1 7  years  president  of  Har- 
vard College. 

He  was  a  man  very  hasty  in  his  temper  :  of  this 
he  was  sensible  and  took  great  pains  to  govern  it. 

President  Oakes,  vvho  was  minister  of  the  church 
in  Can'ibiidge  and  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the 
same 'literary  society,  preached  his  funeral  sermon, 
and  makes  some  apology  for  the  quickness  of,  his 
temper,—-'*  the  mention  thereof  was  to  be  wrapped 
up  in  Elijdh's  mantle." 

President  C.  left  six  sons,  all  of  v\ horn  were  ed- 
ucated at  Harvard  College,  'i  hey  were  all  preach- 
ers. Some  of  them  verv  learned  divines.  Dr. 
IV'jdther  says,  they  were  all  eminent  physicians,  as 

,  their  father  was  before  them.  In  a  new  countn-, 
where  thtre  arc  no  physicians,  a  minister  who  is  a 
scientifick  man,  may  render  himself  eminently  use- 

.  ful  if  able  to  practice  physick  ;  but  we  are  not  of 
the  opinion  of  this  gentleman  that  there  ought  to  be 
no  distinction  between,  physick  and  divinity.  One 
man  had  better  not  be  engaged  in  more  than  his 
own  profession,  he  may  be  learned  in  one  thing, 
and  superficial  in  another — a  learned  theolo- 
gian and  a  quack  doctor,  as  w  e  have  seen  in  modern 
times. 

The  epitaph  of  president  C,  upon  his  tom.bstone  is 
in  the  ivjagnalia. 
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'Conditum 
hie  est  Corpus 
Caroli  Chauncei 
S.  S.  ThtoIo,4:i2;  Baccalaur. 
Et 

CoIle{rii  narvai-dini  Nov.  Angl. 
Per  XVII   Annofum  spalium 
Prxbicis  \'i^ilantissin\i, 
Viri  plane  huergcrrmii, 
Concionjtoris  Eximil, 
Pietate 

Pariter  ac  Lib  r-^ri  Erudi-ione 

Ornatissimi. 
Quiobii:  in  Doniino.  Feb.  xlx. 

An.  Dom.  MDCl.XXL 
Et  Etatis  sus,iXLXXXII.* 
Chauncy  Charles,  pastor  of  the  first  church  in 
Boston,  was  a  great  grandson  of  president  Ciiauncy, 
and  had  much  of  the  genius  and  spirit  of  his  ancestor. 
He  was  born,  Jan.  Ut,  1 705.  His  father,  the  youni^^est 
son  of  the  rev.  Isaac  Chauncy,  Berry  street,  seiiL-d 
in  Boston,  as  a  merchant*  Charles  was  only  seven 
years  old  when  his  father  died;  but  had  frieiids, 
"who  were  disposed  to  give  him  every  advantage  of 
education.  At  twelve  years  old  he  was  sent  to  Har- 

•  President  Chauncy*s  sons  were  seUlcd  in  different  pai^ts 
of  the  world.  Isaac*  the  eldest,  was  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Beny  street,  London.  Dr.  Watts  was  chosen  his  as- 
sistant in  1633,  and  succeeded  him  in  1701.  Ichahod  the 
second  son,  was  chaplain  of  a  rei^inient  at  Dunkirk.  f  iic%e 
sons  v.-e re  {graduated,  155  1.  Nathaniel  was  minister  of  Hat- 
field, and  Israel  of  Stratford.  They  were  graduated,  1651. 
Also  Klnathan  who  was  a  preacher,  but  never  settled.  It  is  pro- 
bable tliat  he  and  his  brother  Barnabas  v,-ho  took  iiis  deq;rte,  1657, 
died  yo^;n?.  Israel  lived  lon;:rer  than  the  others  ;  he  was  the 
youngest  son,  and  died  after  tlie  eommtncernent  <  fine  eii^Iitttnth 
century.  His  ordination  lias  generally  been  styled  ti.e  Uj.:!ier 
mitten  ordination,  and  much  ridicule  has  been  throve n  u;;on  it  by 
Episcopal  wri'.ers.  'l"he  fact  >vas,  that  when  he  was  settled  the 
laymen  of  the  council  insisted  upon  tlicir  rv^ht  -  cf  laying  on 
handn^'*  and  one  of  the  brethren  forgot  to  take  on  his  mitten; 
hence  It  has  been  made  to  appear  as  a  ludicrous  rircuinstance  to 
lessen  the  solemnity  of  tht  Coneregaiionai  mode  ol  separating 
niinisttrs  It  was  n^t  long  ai'ler  this,  that  in  Coi.necii!  ut  ard 
Massachusetts,  the  clery:y  deprived  the  brethren  of  th.is  pMVilt:^;e, 
But  could  we  row  rcluse  tiiem  if  they  insisted  upon  it? 
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vard  College;  ^vas  graduated,  1721,  and  considered 
as  one  of  the  best  scholars  who  had  ever  received 
the  honours  of  that  seminary.  It  afibrded  great  plea- 
^;ure  to  \vlse  and  good  men  of  those  times  to  see  a 
descendant  of  that  president,  who  had  done  so  much 
honour  to  New  England,  come  into  life  with  such 
high  recommendations  ;  and  their  hopes  were  high- 
ly gratified  when  he  made  divinitv  his  study.  As  soon 
as  Mr.Wadsworth  was  removed  from  the  first  church, 
to  preside  at  Cambridge, the  eyes  of  that  people  were 
fixed  upon  this  young  man,  and  he  was  associated 
with  Mr.  Foxcroft  in  the  work  ot  the  ministry.  He 
was  ordained,  1727.  Mr.  Foxcroft  and  he  were 
-colleague  pastors  for  about  40  years.  After  the 
death  of  his  colleague,  he  performed  the  whole  pa- 
rochial duty  nearly  ten  years.  In  June,  1778,  the 
rev.  Mr.  John  Clark  was  settled  with  him,  whom  he 
treated  as  a  son,  and  who  was  always  sensible  of  his 
pwaternal  regards.  Dr.  Chauncy  was  one  of  the 
greatest  divines  in  New  Kngland  ;  i^o  one  except 
president  Edwards,  and  the  late  Dr.  Mayhew,  has 
been  so  much  known  among  the  literati  of  Europe, 
or  priiited  more  books  upon  theological  subjects. 
He  took  great  delight  in  studying  the  scriptures. 
Feeling  tiie  sacred  obligations  of  morality,  he  im- 
pressed them  upon  the  minds  of  others  in  the  most 
rational  and  evangelical  manner.  W  hen  he  preach- 
ed upon  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  he  reasoned  of  right- 
eousness,  temperance  and  a  judgment  to  come.  It 
was  said  that  he  wanted  the  graces  of  deli\ery,  and 
taste  in  composition.  But  it  was  his  object  to  ex- 
hibit the  most  sublime  truths  in  simplicity  of  speech, 
and  he  never,  therefore,  studied  to  have  his  periods 
polished,  or  his  stv  le  adorned  with  rhetorical  figures. 
His  favourite  authors  were,  Tillotsori  of  the  episco- 
pal church,  and  Baxter  among  the  puritans.  For 
he  preferred  the  rich  vein  of  sentim.ent  in  the  ser- 
mons of  die  ii.nglihh  divines,  to  that  tinsel  oi  Ficuch 
-declamation  so  fashionable  in  our  modern  way  of 
preaching.     Up)oa  some  occasions,  hov/cvcr,  Dr. 
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Chauncy  could  rai^e  his  feeble  vioce,  and  manifest 
a  vii^ourand  animation,  which  would  arrest  the  at- 
tention of  the  most  careless  hearer,  and  have  a 
deeper  eflect,  tlian  the  oratory  which  is  thought  by 
iiianv  to  be  irresistibly  persuasive  :  at  all  times,  he 
was  argumer.taiive  and  perspicuous,  and  made  an 
•admirable  practical  use  of  the  sentiments  he  deliv- 
ered. 

But  it  is  as  an  author  v/e  are  chiefly  to  view  Dr. 
Chauncy  in  this  biogn^phical  sketch.  His  clear 
head,  his  quick  conception,  and  comprehensive  view 
of  every  subject  enabled  him  to  write  v/ithease  and 
propriety.  However  quick,  and  sudden,  and  un- 
guarded in  his  expressions  when  discussing  things 
in  conversation,  he  reasoned  coolly  in  all  his  con- 
troversial writings.  His  ideas  were  so  well  arrang- 
ed, and  he  had  such  a  command  of  them.tliat  he 
managed  every  subject  with  equal  candour,  liberali- 
ty, fairness  and  skill.  In  the  episcopal  controversy 
he  obtained  great  celebrity.  He  fust  began  this  in 
a  sermon  upon  the  validity  of  presbyterian  ordina- 
tion, "preached  at  the  Dudleian  lecture, at  Cambridge, 
1762.  In  1767  he  wrote  his  remarks  upon  a  ser- 
nion  of  the  bishop  of  Landaff.  In  1771  he  primed 
a  complete  view  of  episcopacy,  "  the  two  first  centu- 
ries." Beside  these,  he  had  a  particular  controversy 
upon  the  subject  ol'  the  American  episcopate  ;  he 
wrote  an  appeal  to  the  publick  answered  in  be- 
half of  non  episcopal  churches"  when  Dr.  Chandler 
of  Elizabethtown,  offered  his  ''appeal  to  the  pub- 
lick,"  in  favour  of  episcopal  churches  ;  to  this  Dr. 
Chandler  wrote  an  answer  styled,  "  the  appeal  de- 
fended," 8x0.  Dr.  Chauncy  made  a  reply  to  the 
appeal  defended,  and  to  this  Dr.  Chandler  also  re- 
plied  in  anotlier  large  paniphlet. 

InJ^he  JVhitefiddian  controversy.  Dr.  Chauncy  dis- 
covered more  zeal  than  in  his  other  works,  in  1742 
and  1743  he  published  a  "  sernion  on  the  various 
gifts  of  ministers  ;"  one  upon  enthusiasm,"  and 
another  on  the  "  outpouiings  of  the  Holv  Ghost 
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he  also  printed  an  "  account  of  the  French  propI\cts," 
and  "  seasonable  thoughts  on  the  state  of  religion.'' 
/it  the  time  of  the  great  revival  of  religion,  there 
were  certain  things  of  a  dangerous  tendency  ir.ing- 
led  with  it,  which  the  Dr.  saw  fit  to  correct-  It 
makes  an  octavo  volume  in  five  parts,  and  by  the 
list  of  subscribers,  we  find  he  was  encouraged  by 
many  worth}  ministers  who  differed  from  him  in 
their  doctrinal  sentiments.  His  other  large  uorks 
are,  twelve  sermons  on  seasonable  and  important 
subjects,"  chiefiy  upon  justification,  in  opposition 
to  tiie  opinion  of  Robert  Sandiman,  1765  ;  the 
^*  mystery  hid  from  ages,  or  the  salvation  of  all 
men  dissertations  upon  the  benevolence  oi  the 
Deity  these  were  printed  17^4,  and  the  next  year 
he  printed  a  volume  *'  on  the  fall  of  man  and  its 
consequences." 

In  1 742,  he  received  his  diploma  from  the  univer- 
siiy  of  Edinburgh,  the  first  from  that  seminary  to 
an  American  divine.  He  Vv'as  also  one  of  the  Lon- 
don boaid  of  commissioners  for  propagating  the 
gospel  among  the  Indians  ;  and  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  board  in  Scotland.  His  hcaith, 
cheerfulness,  activity  and  the  powers  of  his  mind 
continued  to  old  age.  He  died,  Feb.  10,  11 67*  Mr. 
Clarke  preached  his  funeral  sermon.^ 

Checkley  John,  minister  of  the  Episcopal 
church  in  Providence,  was  born  in  Boston,  of  r,ng. 
lish  parentage.  He  had  no  brother,  and  only  one 
sister  who  died  at  the  age  of  1  7.  The  early  part  of 
his  education  he  received  at  the  grammar  school  in 

•  In  the  life  of  literary  men,  there  are  few  incidents  very  re- 
markable. The  notice  of  them  must  be  an  account  of  ihtisr 
v.'ork.s.  the  pro.^ress  of  their  studies,  and  the  fruits  of  thea-  Ubcur. 
Suc'n  a  memoir  of  Ch  iuncy  would  make  a  volume,  and  v.  e  hoptt 
will  soon  be  given  to  the  publick  by  the  pasiorof  the  fiistcliurch, 
a  gentleman  who  is  very  able  to  delineate  the  characters  of  his 
predecessors.  The  Dr.  printed  many  occasional  sermons.  Ten 
upon  funcr.tl  occasions  ;  several  at  the  ordination  of  ministers  ; 
A  sermon  at  the  unnud!  convention,  1744  ;  the  election  sermon^ 
J 747.    He  also  left  a  numb^-r  oi  ni^s.  upon  theolo^^icai  subjects. 
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Boston,  then  under  the  care  of  the  famous  Ezeklel 
Cheever.  but  afterwards  he  was  sent  to  England, 
and  finished  his  studies  at  the  university  of  Oxford* 
Pie  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Europe,  and  col- 
lected some  valuable  curiosities,  such  as  paintings, 
mss.  Sec.  He  procured  a  valuable  Hebrevr  bible, 
eleganily  v/ri:ren  on  vellum,  which,  if  it  could  nov/ 
be  ob tainted,  might  be  of  some  use,  as  well  as  an 
object  of  curiosity.  When  he  returned  from  Eng- 
land he  married  the  sister  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Miller, 
episcopal  missionary  at  Braintree,  by  whom  he  had 
two  children,  John  and  Rebecca.  After  this  he  ^\  ent 
to  England  for  orders.  The  bishop  of  London  re- 
fused to  ordain  him,  on  account  of  his  being  a  iiori' 
juro}\  and  a  remonstrance  against  him,  signed  by 
'several  of  the  clergy  of  New  England,  who  repre- 
sented that  he  was  rather  an  eccentrick  character, 
than  a  man  of  serious  deportment.  He  received  or- 
dination some  years  after,  and  in  the  year  1739  was 
fixed  at  Providence,  having  under  his  care  the 
church  in  that  town,  and  the  small  assemblies  at 
Warwick  and  Attleborough,  to  whom  he  preached 
once  a  month.  He  was  a  very  excellent  linguist  j 
was  well  acquainted  v/ith  four  languages  besides  the 
"vernacular,  Hebrev/,  Greek,  Latin  and  Indian,  v/hich 
rendered  him  a  companion  for  learned  and  curious 
men>  all  of  vrhom  w^ere  fond  of  the  company  of  John 
Checkley,  though  some  were  offended  with  his 
opinions  ;  and  others  thought  him  too  much  of  a 
wag,  for  an  intimate  acquaintance.  Anecdotes  con- 
cerning him  vrere  constantly  repeated  by  people  of 
the  last  generation,  when  a  company  v/ished  to  be 
entertained  with  witty  stories,  or  ludicrous  tricks  ; 
many  of  these  were,  doubtless  without  foundation, 
but  they  mark  the  character  of  the  man.  One  thing 

is  true  attested  bv  his  own  writins*.     He  was  tried 
*  'J 

at  the  supreme  court,  held  in  Boston.  Nov.  27, 
1724,  for  "  publishing  and  selling  a  false  and  scan- 
dalous libel,"  for  Vv'hich  he  was  fined  hfty  pounds, 
stand  i:Qmmitted  until  sentence  be  perform- 
p 
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ed.*'  Upon  this  trial  be  made  a  speech  ia  defence 
of  himself,  which  he  afterwards  published  in  Eng- 
land. In  this  pamphlet,  he  also  printed  '*the  ju- 
ry's verdict ;  his  plea  in  arrest  of  judgment  and 
the  sentence  of  the  court."  The  conclusion  of  liis 
plea  is  these  words,  "The  dissenters  are  affirmed  to 
be  no  'iniJiistcrs  ;  to  be  schismaticks,  and  excommu- 
nicate by  the  laws  of  England^  which  are  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land  ;  and  therefore  to  say  the  same  things 
of  them,  I  humbly  hope  shall  not  be  deemed  a  libeL^^ 
After  Mr.  Checkley  resided  at  Providence,  his 
character  w^as  respectable  as  a  divine,  as  well  as  a 

*  Tho  book  allufkd  to,  had  this  title,  "  A  short  and  easy  meth- 
od -svith  the  Deists.  To  Nvl.lch  was  added,  a  discourse  concerning; 
episcopacy,  in  defence  of  chrhdanity,  and  tlie  church  of  Ev^- 
lahdy  againsts  the  Deists  ard  Dissenters," 

The  latter  part  was  his  own  y/ork,  in  which  he  n'lade  a  viru- 
lent attack  upon  the  clergy,  and  people  of  New  Lnglarid>  and 
threv/  sonie  rude  glances  at  the  family  on  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain. 

In  the  diary  of  Mr.  Barnard  of  !Marbiehaadj  he  says,  a  letter 
was  written  to  Bishop  Gibson,  declaring  the  true  character  of 
John  Checkley,  "  that  he  v/as  a  bitter  enemy  to  other  denomina- 
tions, a  non-juror,  and  that  he  had  not  a  liberal  education.  He  de- 
sired Mr.  Newman,  cur  province  agent,  to  acquaint  the  gentle- 
man that  he  never  would  ordain  a  person  disagreeable  to  the  peo- 
ple, but  would  fix  at  ^viarblehead  a  good  man,  loyal  to  the 
govcrnm.ent,  and  of  a  catholick  temper."  The  letter  was  sign- 
ed by  Mr.  Barnard,  and  ]Mr.  Holyoke,  ministers  of  that  town, 
-where  Mr.  Checkley  meant  to  fix  his  residence.  "The  bishop 
of  London  read  this  letter  to  gov.  Shute,  and  inquired  of  him, 
concerning  the  state  of  New  England,  who  confirmed  all  wkiclj 
had  been  written.  The  bishop  of  Exeter  afterwards  ordained 
Ivlr.  Checkley,  and  he  was  sent  to  Narragansett." 

A  pamphlet  was  printed,  1727,  in  Boston,  called  a  modest 
"  proof  of  the  order  of  the  churches,"  This  gave  rise  to  the 
first  controversy  upon  the  subject  of  episcopacy,  was  anony- 
mous, but  supposed  to  be  written  by  J.  Checkley.  Dr.  Wiggles- 
v/orth,  professor  of  divinity,  ansv/ercd  it  by  "  sober  remarks  up- 
on modest  proof."  There  was  also  another  answer  by  Martin 
Mar,  Prelate. 

Besides  these  pamphlets,  T^Ir.  Checkley  wrote  a  small  tract 
u'pon  /iredcst in  ation,  against  t'ne  general  ideas  cf  the  people  of  this 
country.  Mr.  Thomas  Waller,  a  young  mar;,  -m  ir.t  matc  friend 
of  Checkley,  wrote  an  ansv/er  to  it,  and  dt:k:](}e.d  t'le  Calvinis- 
lick  doctrine.  These  p^imphieU  v.'ere  publi^^hed  in  Ih'i  yczv  1715. 
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scholar  ;  he  was,  however,  bigotted  to  his  own  no- 
tions, and  took  pleasure  in  making  puritans  of  vari- 
ous derioav.naiions  feel  his  satirical  goads.  He  was 
likewise  of  the  opinion  that  a  prince  of  the  HanovC' 
rian  line  ouglu  not  to  sit  upon  the  British  tlirone ; 
and  also  that  ?io  one  could  be  completely  virtuous, 
if  he  i?ifrf  not  a  high  churchman*  He  died  ITSS, 
aged  75. 

Mr.  C.  had  two  children.  A  son  v/ho  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College,  1738;  he  studied  divini- 
ty with  his  father,  went  to  England  for  orders,  and 
died  of  the  small  pox.  His  talents  were  excellent 
and  he  v/as  a  most  amiable  youth.  The  daughter 
married  Kenry  Paget,  an  Irish  gentleman.  She  left 
three  children,  two  of  them  are  living  at  this-time, 
united  to  very  respectable  connexions. 

Che  EVER  EzEKiEL,  preceptor  of  the  latin  gram- 
mar  school,  Boston,  came  to  Nev/  England,  A.  D. 
1637.  He  kept  a  grammar  school  in  this  country 
above  seventy  years.  He  in  the  first  place  fixed  at 
New  Haven;. was  then  invited  to  Ipswich,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  he  removed  from  this  place  to  Charles- 
tov/n ;  and  from  the  year  1670,  to  his  death,  was 
preceptor  of  the  school  in  Boston.  He  died,  A.  D. 
1708,  aged  94.  Many  of  the  sons  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege received  the  rudiments  of  their -education  from 
him.  His  accidence  was  taught  in  most  of  the 
schools  till  the  revolution.  In  1768,  the  twentieth 
edition  was  printed.    He  published  also,  a  book 

upon  the  scriptures  prophecies."  which  is  now 
very  scarce.  His  praise  was  in  all  the  churches  ; 
he  was  highly  respected  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
colony,  and  venerated  by  the  people.  Dr.  Cotton 
Mather  preached  his  funeral  sermon. 

Ch£EVEr  Samuel,  minister  of  Marblehead,  was 
son  of  the  preceptor.  He  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College,  1659  ;  ordained  at  P.Iarblehead,  1684; 
and  died  1724,  aged  85.  His  coiieagiie  speaks  of 
him  among  the  celebrated  divines  of  New  England, 
*^  A  man  furnished  with  good  abilities,  botli  natur- 
al and  acquired ;  a  constiint  and  zealous  preach- 
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er."-^  The  family  were  remarkable  for  longeviU  ; 
Thomas,  the  second  son  of  the  famous  preceptor, 
lived  to  the  age  of  93.  He  took  his  degree,  167T, 
and  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Riininey  Mars/i. 
now  called  Chelsea,  SuiTolk  county. 

There  were  several  other  branches  of  this  family, 
who  arrived  at  ninety  or  above  four  score  years.  *; 

Church  Benjamin,  a  celebrated  commander  of 
the  New  England  forces,  was  bom  at  Daxbury, 
1639..  His  father,  whose  name  was  Joseph,  came 
into  this  country  for  the  sake  of  religious  h'eedom. 
Benjamin  v;as  the  eldest  of  three  sons,  of  a  vigorous 
constitution,  brave  as  a  soldier,  and  a  well  disposed 
member  of  societ}' .  When  the  country  was  alarm- 
ed with  the  preparations  of  Philip  of  INlount  Hope 
he  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  vigilant  of  those 
who  opposed  his  measures,  and  headed  the  party 
which  surrounded  that  bold  sachem  when  he  v.as 
killed.. 

In  his  own  simple  manner  he  relates  the  circum- 
stances v.'hich  led  him  into  the  field  when  he  was 
appointed  to  a  command.  "  I  was  then  building 
and  beginning  a  plantation  at  a  place  called  by  the 
Jn^^Ci^ws  Sogkonate^  and  since  by  the  English,  Little 
Compton.  I  was  the  hrst  Englishman  that  built  up- 
on that  neck,  v.  hich  was  full  of  Indians.  ISIy  head 
and  hands  were  full  about  settling'  a  new  nlantation 
where  nothing  was  brought  to  ;  no  preparation  of 
dwelling  house,  or  outhouses,  or  fencing  made. 
Horses  and  cattle  were  to  be  provided,  ground  to  be 
/cleared  and  broken  up,  and  the  utmost  caution  us- 
ed, to  keep  myself  from  offending  my  Indian  neigh- 

*  Historical  Collection,  vol.  X. 

t  A  daughter  of  Mr.  Checvcr,  of  Chelsea,  died  in  Boston, 
1778,  at  the  uge  of  83.  Slie  ^vas  tr.e  wife  of  Mr.  Bt-njainin  BiirU 
goldsn.iih.  They  had  two  sons  ;  Benjamin,  who  fciIov;td 
fallier's  business,  and  John^  who  h^id  a  coUer^e  cdncation,  v.as 
■^^radnated,  1736,  and  ordained  at  liri^lol,  Rhode  Island.  He  was 
sick  when  that  town  v/as  burnt  by  the  British  men  of  war,  and 
-^vttempting  lo  escape  thed?.ngcr,  tie  fell  down  deed  in  Ids  fiel-h 
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bours  all  around  me.  While  I  was -thus  busily 
eiiiployed,  and  all  my  strength  laid  out  in  this  labo- 
rious undertaking,  I  received  a  commission  from 
the  government  to  engage  in  their  defence."  He 
kept  a  journal  of  his  military  exploits,  which  is  a 
very  good  iustory  of  the  v.  ar,  so  far  as  he  ^vas  en- 
gaged in  it,  Tliis  was  published  afterwards  in  a 
quarto  pamphlet  by  his  son  ;  a  second  edition  of 
which  appeared  in  1772.  Hutchinson  speaks  of 
colonel  Church  as  a  ''fortunate  otlicer;"  Hub- 
bard had  before  described  him,  "  both  orudcnt  and 
brave."  The  account  is  very  entertaining,  vhich 
is  given  of  his  skilful  mode  of  fighting,  and  the 
various  attacks  he  made  upon  the  enemy.  Philip 
was  a  formidable  adversary  to  the  Nev/  f^ngland 
settlements  ;  lie  had  great  address  in  stirring  up  the 
resentment  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  ac:auist  the  white", 
people,  and  was  always  ready  to  expose  his  life 
when  it  could  be  of  any  advantage  ;  but  he  Vv-as 
hunted  upon  the  mountains  and  through  the  for- 
ests, and  was  never  able  to  meet  the  English  in  a 
regular  battle.  He  is  represented  as  cruel,  treach- 
erous, subtle,  full  of  malice,  but  his  enemies  bring 
this  account ;  he  had  no  friend  to  give  a  narrative 
of  his  exploits.  Could  he  speak,  he  might  tell  of  his 
brave  actions,  his  zeal  for  his  nation  Vv^hom  the  white 
people  oppressed,  till  they  drove  him  to  extremity. 
The  last  account  of  him  is,  ''  that  after  a  years  ab- 
sence he  returned  to  Mount  Hope,  where  the  In- 
dians were  gathering  to  him,  but  he  soon  lost  his 
friends,  his  family  were  taken  prisoners,  and  he  him- 
self  escaped  by  running  into  a  swamp."  There  he 
was  killed,  August  12,  1776.  Capt.  Church  com- 
•manded  the  party,  but  he  Vv'as  shot  by  one  of  his 
own  men  whom  he  had  offended,  and  v/lio  had  de- 
serted from  him.  After  peace  was  made  with  the 
Indians,  capt.  Church  resided  at  Bristol,  and  theii 
settled  at  Seconet. 

In  1692,  he  was  again  called  into  service.  He 
Vras  sent  against  the  eastern  Indians,  took  a  number 
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of  prisoners,  and  burned  their  fort  on  Kennebeck 
river.  Fouryears  after  this  he  commanded  five  hun- 
dred men,  and  sailed  from  Portsmouth  for  Penob- 
scot, and  not  hading  the  enemy,  he  reconnoitred 
the  coasts,  and  took  a  view  of  Nova  Scotia,  but 
upon  his  coming  to  Chignecto,  the  French  inhabi- 
tants fled,  and  the  English  plundered  and  burnt 
their  houses.  This  was  said  to  be  done  without 
the  consent  of  the  commander.  It  was  his  object 
rather  to  pursue  the  Indians.  He  was  superseded, 
and  the  command  given  to  col.  Kawihorne  of  Sa- 
lem.. This  was  resented  by  Church,  and  Mr. 
Hutchinson  speaks  of  it  as  an  impolitick  measure. 
In  17C4,  there  was  another  expedition  against  No- 
Ta  Scotia,  and  the  command  given  to  col.  Church, 
the  bravest  and  most  experienced  officer  in  Massa- 
chusetts colony. 

This  expedition  was  a  favourite  measure  of  gov. 
Dudley,  and  in  his  speech  to  the  assembly  he  says, 
that  it  struck  a  terror  to  the  Indians,  and  vras 
the  means  of  preserving  the  frontiers."  But  he 
was  blamed  for  it.  It  is  one  of  the  articles  of 
charee  ag'ainst  him  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Mather,  wrote 
to  him,  1710.*  Col.  Church  lived  the  rest  of  his 
days  in  easy  circumstances.  He  died  Jan.  17, 
1718,  having  a  fall  from  his  horse,  which  broke  a 
blood  vessel.  He  lies  buried  in  Little  Compton* 
On  his  tomb  stone  is  this  inscription. 

Here  lies  interred  the  body 
of  the  honourabk 
Col.  Benjamin  Cuurck,  Esq. 
who  departed  tliis  life, 
Jan.  ir,  17i7,  18, 
-  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 
His  character  is  thus  given  by  those  who  knew 
him  well.       A  man  of  integrity,  justice  and  up- 
rightness, of  piety  and  serious  religion.    He  was  a 
member  of  the  church  of  Bristol  at  its  foundation. 

*  See  4th  vol.  Hist.  Coll.  where  the  letitrs  to  the  governor  are 
printed  from  the  original  ms5.  of  Dr.  Increase  and  Dr.  Cottoi* 
Mather, 
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Constant  in  family  worship,  exemplary  in  observ- 
ing the  sabbath,  and  attending  the  ordinances  of  the 
sanctuary.  He  lived  regularly,  and  left  an  exam- 
ple worthy  the  imit;ition  of  his  posterity.  He  was 
a  friend  to  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  his 
country,  and  greatly  rejoiced  in  the  revolution. 
He  v/as  col.  of  the  militia  in  the  county  of  Bristol, 
Tlie  several  otHces  of  civil  and  military  trust,  with 
which  he  was  invested  from  time  to  time,  through 
a  long  life,  he  discharged  with  fidelity  and  useful- 
ness.'* History  of  mo ar  "ixiith  Philip,  Hutchinzon?^ 
History  of  Massachusetts  bay. 

Church  Benj^mix,  physician  in  the  town  of 
Boston,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1754. 
He  rose  to  eminen.ce  in  his  profession,  while  he 
made  a  figure  among  the  leading  whigs,  in  the  years 
preceding  the  revolution.  He  had  genius  and  taste, 
and  was  an  excellent  wTiter  in  poetry  and  prose.  Of 
his  poetical  pieces  there  remain  some  which  are  nov/ 
read  v/ith  pleasure.  The  elegy  upon  Dr.  Ma- 
hew,"  who  died  1766.  And  the  elegy  upon  Mr. 
Whitelield,"  1770,  are  serious  and  pathetick.  The 

elegy  upon  the  times"  printed  in  the  year  1765, 
is  rather  satirical ;  but  breathes  the  spirit  which  an- 
imated the  patriots  of  that  day.  The  poem  No. 
XI.  in  the  collection,  styled  Pietas  et  Gratula- 
tio,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  monthly  reviewers,  had 
the  preference  of  the  others.  His  prose  writings 
were  mostly  essays  of  a  witty  and  philological  kind, 
which  are  scattered  in  ephemeral  publications, 
though  some  of  them,  perhaps,  are  known  by  those 
3vho  were  contemporary  with  him.  The  oration 
on  the  5th  March,  which  he  pronounced  before  the 
town,  1773,  discovers  a  rich  fancy  ;  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  very  best  of  the  Boston  orations." 
When  the  war  commenced  in  1775,  his  character  was 
so  high,  that  he  v/as  appointed  physician  general  of 
the  army.  This  place  v/as  first  offered  to  Dr.  War- 
ren,  but  he  chose  a  more  active  scene,  and  bad  ?, 
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commission  as  major  general.  Dr.  Clmrch  was 
thought  the  next  meritorious  cliaracter  for  that  sta- 
tion. But  while  he  v/as  performing  the  duties  as- 
signed him,  he  was  suspected  of  a  correspondence 
with  the  enemy.  Certain  letters  in  cypher,  were 
intercepted  "vvhich  he  had  written  to  a  relation  in 
Boston.  He  was  dismissed  from  his  post,  impris- 
oned and  tried.  At  his  trial  he  made  a  defence 
which  required  talents  to  write,  but  which  gave  no 
satisfaction  to  tlie  people.-^ 

Nothing  indeed  could  then  stem  the  torrent  of 
their  prejudices.  Individuals,  hoi^'ever,  were  in 
doubt  Vv'hether  he  meant  evil,  and  nothing  very  trea- 
cherous appeared  in  the  letter.  The  crime  was  in 
holding  such  a  secret  correspondence. 

In  the  year  succeeding,  he  obtained  leave  to  de- 
part for  the  West  Indies.  No  intelligence  has  ever 
l3een  received  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed. 

Clap  Nathaxiel,  minister  of  the  first  Congre- 
gational church  in  Newport,  a  descendant  from  one 
of  the  first  planters  of  Massachusetts,  was  born  in 
Dorchester,  16GS.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College,  1690,  and  vvhile  he  was  young,  his  praise 
was  in  the  churches  for  his  piety,  learning,  ar^d  ex- 
cellent pulpit  talents.  He  began  to  preach  in  New- 
port, 1695,  and  in  the  midst  of  many  discourage- 
ments became  the  pastor  of  the  first  Congregationai 
church,  planted  in  Rhode  Island.  Few  of  this  de» 
-  nomination  had  settled  in  that  colony.  All  the  lead- 
ing characters  were  either  Quakers  or  Baptists  ;  and 
their  prejudices  were  strong  against  the  order  of  the 
churches,  and  the  ministers,  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Clap  had  a  zeal  to  do  good,  and  so  very  little 
of  a  party  spirit,  ihat  he  gained  the  esteem  and  af- 
fection  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  althcugh  dif- 
fering in  religious  opinions.  The  Congregational 
church,  however,  was  not  formed  till  the  year  1720. 
He  was  ordained  iht]^  pastor,  Nov.  5d,  of  the  same 

^  This  speech  is  publishtd  in  tlie  Orit  volume  of  ihe  collections 
pftlic  M^ssachusfTlts  liistoiicul  Society. 
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year.  A  few  years  after,  a  young  man  of  talents 
preached  among  them,  who  became  remarkably  po- 
pular, so  as  to  draw  away  the  majority  of  the  people. 
They  would  have  consented  that  Mr.  Clap  should 
reniain  as  the  senior  pastor  ;  but  he  chose  to  leave 
them  rather  than  to  have  an  associate  %vhom  he 
could  not  approve.  Another  church  was  built  in 
the  town,  vv  ith  whom  he  continued  the  remainder  of 
his  days.  The  interest  the  people  of  Neu-port  took 
in  his  favour  during  his  trouble  was  verv  lively. 
The  ministers  who  went  from  Boston,  and  caused 
the  separation  of  the  society,  met  with  a  cold  recep- 
tion ;  they  were  sensible  afterwards  of  their  error, and 
wished  the  result  of  cuuncil  had  been  different.  To 
be  sure,  there  were  oddities  in  the  disposition  of 
Mr.  Clap,  which  may  be  imputed  to  his  state  of  ce- 
libacy. He  indulged  som.e  peculiarities,  wliich  ex-, 
cited  remark,  and  w^hich  m/ight  be  exceptionable, 
where  the  character  was  less  prominent  for  excel- 
lent traits.  The  great  Dean  Berkeley  was  very  fond 
of  Mr.  Clap.  He  often  spoke  of  his  good  deeds ^ 
and  exemplary  character.  He  said  he  was  struck 
Avith  the  gravity  of  his  deportment,  in  a  conversa- 
tion, while  he  was  in  Boston,  he  said,  "Before  I 
saw  father  Clap  I  thought  the  bishop  of  Rome  had 
the  most  grave  aspect  of  any  man  I  ever  saw,  but 
really  the  minister  of  Newport  has  the  most  venera- 
ble appearance.  The  resemblance  is  very  great.'' 
Mr.  Clap  died  October  30,  1745,  etat  78.  Mr.  Cal- 
lender,  minister  of  the  Baptist  church,  preached  the 
funend  sermon,  in  his  usual  excellent  and  liberal 
mannCi'  of  writing.  There  are  two  things,"  said 
he,  in  v/hich  he  excelled  so  much,  that  I  must  not 
omit  them;  his  care  about  the  education  of  children, 
and  his  concern  for  the  instruction  of  servants.  He 
abounded  in  contrivances  to  do  good  by  scattering 
books  of  piety  and  virtue,  not  such  as  minister 
questions  and  strife,  but  godly  edifying:  and  put 
himself  to  a  very  considerable  expense  that  he  might, 
in  this  raethod,  awaken  the  careless  and  securCj 
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comfort  the  feeble  minded,  succour  the  tempted, 
instruct  the  ignorant,  and  quicken,  animate  and  en- 
courage alL"    Callcnd.  senn.    Frhate  informaiion. 
Clap  Thomas,  president  of  Yale  College,  was 
born  in  Scituate,  1703  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 1722;    ordained  at  Windsor,  Connecticut, 
1726,  and  continued  a  faithful  and  laborious  pastor 
over  that  church,  about  fourteen  years.     He  was 
then  cliosen  rector  of  the  college  at  New  Haven. 
Mr.  Williams  resigned  in  1740,  and  he  was  imme- 
diately elected  to  the  office.    The  title  of  rector  was 
soon  after  changed  for  that  of  president.    Mr.  Clap 
Avas  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  Nev/  En^^land. 
As  a  theologian  he  was  well  versed  in  ecclesiastical 
l\istory,  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  the  sermons  and 
controversies  of  modern  divines.   He  was  a  Calvin- 
ist  according  to  the  Westminster  confession  of  faiih, 
attached  to  the  principles  of  cur  fathers,  and  he  set 
his  face  against  every  innovation  in  doctrine,  or  the 
discipline  of  the  New  England  churches.  Hence 
he  bore  his  testimony  against  Mr.  Whitefield,  and 
that  itinerant  kind  of  preaching  which  succeed- 
ed his  visiting  these  American  provinces.  After 
this,  many  separations  were  caused  between  minis- 
ters and  their  people,  and  gifted  brethren  rose  up 
who  despised  the  ministry,  and  made  themselves 
conspicuous  by  their  boasting.     President  Clap 
wrote  several  pamphlets  on  this  subject.    He  after- 
wards wrote  a  book  which  he  styled  a  defence  of  the 
New  England  i:/?wrcA^'^  against  the  Arminians,  w  ho 
were  spreading  their  doctrines  over  Connecticut. 
In  1752,  he  drcw^  the  schem^e  of  the  new  divinity, 
as  he  calls  it ;  or  sums  up  the  errors  collected  from 
several  authors,  viz.  Chubb,  Taylor,  Foster,  Hutch- 
eson,  Campbell  and  Hamsay.    At  a  general  associ- 
ation of  the  ministers  of  the  county,  1755,  this  book 
of  president  Clap,  was  approved  ;  and  thty  recom- 
mend it  lo  the  associations  "  to  insist  much  on  the 
doctrines  contained  in  this  defence,  and  bear  their 
testimony  against  prevailing  errors      it  was  signed 
by  Jared  Eliot,  moderator. 
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Mr.  Ciap  wrote  a  history'  of  Yale  College,  v.'bich 
contains  many  precious  documents,  and  biographi- 
cal sketclies.  As  the  head  of  that  seminary  he  was 
indefatigable  in  his  labours,  both  secular  and  scien- 
tillck,  to  promote  the  benefit  of  the  society.  Tlus 
is  the  languai^e  of  Dr.  Stiles,  and  to  have  his  com- 
mcndatio[i  is  laudari  a  vire  laudato."  The  doc- 
tor says,  likewise,  that  he  studied  the  higher  branch- 
es of  mathematicks,  and  was  one  of  the  first  philos- 
ophers America  has  produced ;  "that  he  was  equalled 
by  no  man,  except  the  most  learned  professor  Win- 
throp.''  When  Dr.  Stiles  viewed  the  character  of 
his  predecessor,  it  must  relate  to  the  time  he  was 
at  the  zenith  of  his  reputation.  In  his  latter  days, 
he  grew  unpopular  with  the  leading  characters  of 
the  state ;  and  lost  the  affection  of  the  students  at 
the  college.  Il  was  said  he  was  hard  and  linyield- 
ing  in  his  temper,  opinionated  and  stiff,  as  well  as 
contracted  in  his  notions  ;  that  he  would  not  suiter 
any  improvement  in  the  rrieans  of  education,  and 
that  the  college,  though  it  had  produced  many  of 
the  first  characters  in  the  land,  did  not  make  that 
progress  in  literary  reputation  which  it  might,  be- 
cause he  would  admit  of  no  alteration  in  the  mode 
of  teaching  and  government,  being  so  much  afraid 
of  innovation,  and  determined  that  every  thing 
should  remain  as  it  had  been.  One  or  more  pamphlets 
%vere  written  containing  pointed  remarks  ;  but  how 
easy  is  it  to  hurt  the  reputation  of  persons  by  wit 
and  satire  !  The  most  eminent  men,  especially  in 
old  age,  may  be  v/ounded  by  arrows  sharp  pointed, 
or  dipped  in  venom,  when  young  men  are  in  sport, 
or  irritated  with  or  w^ithout  a  cause. 

If  ti^iose  things  were  true  in  any  measure,  ^vlr. 
Clap  differed  from  his  successors.  Even  since  Dr, 
Stiles  Vv-as  inducted  into  the  office  of  president, 
they  have  made  many  alterations,  and  increased 
their  plans  of  instruction  ;  a  higli  reputation  has 
been  given  to  this  ancient  seminary,  which  has 
thrown  a  lustre  upon  its  of&cers. 
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president  Clap  resigned  the  chair,  176-^1',  and 
died  at  Scituate,  the  next  year. 

Clarke  Peter,  pastor  of  a  church  in  Danvers, 
\vas  a  proiouiid  and  learned  divine,  and  an  author 
of  no  small  reputation.  He  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College,  1712,  and  ordained  June  5th,  1717  i 
died  June,  1768.  Above  half  a  century  he  preach- 
ed  to  this  people  ;  he  was  never  taken  off  from  his 
publick  labours,  till  within  a  few  months  of  his 
death.  He  applied  diligently  to  his  studies,  and 
was  such  a  redeemer  of  time,  that  every  hour  when 
he  was  not  in  his  study,  he  endeavoured  to  im- 
prove to  the  good  of  others,  allowing  himself  very 
little  for  his  own  relaxation.  Mr.  Barnard  of  Sa- 
lem, preached  his  funeral  sermon,  and  observes, 
he  was  v.  ell  acquainted  with  ancient  and  modern 
learning.  His  style  was  pure,  nervous  and  clear, 
cool  and  pathetick,  as  his  subject  required  ;  and  by 
means  of  his  conversing  much  with  the  best 
'modern  authors,  more  elegant  and  pleasing  to 
the  politer  world  than  most  of  his  equals  in  age. 
His  printed  works  will  be  evidence  of  this,  which 
are  somewhat  numerous  upon  every  public  occa- 
sion, and  will  do  his  memory  honour. 

His  controversial  writings  have  been  often  quot- 
ed by  others,  who  have  written  on  the  same  side 
of  the  question.  He  wrote  several  books  in  de- 
fence of  original  sin,*  and  in  favour  of  infant  bap- 

*  This  gentleman  en.^a?^ecl  in  the  controversy  of  orig!n!il  sin 
in  1758.  What  led  to  it  was  a  pampiilet,  called  the  ''winter  even- 
ing convcr5ation,upon  the  doctrine  oi  original  sin  between  a  min- 
ister and  rhree  of  his  neighbours.'*  Mr.  Clarke  wrote  the  sum- 
mer morning;  conversation"  in  answer  to  it.  This  was  also  b)' 
>vay  of  diilot^ue.  The  author  of  the  "  winter  evenin;^'s  conver- 
sation replied  to  Mr.  Claike  ;  and  he  then  wrote  a  reply  in  which 
he  took  a  large  viev/  of  the  doctrine  by  the  disciples  of  Calvin — 
8vo.  200  pages.  There  were  other  pam.phlets  published,  and 
upon  opposite  states  of  the  question.  Such  a  controversy  was  very 
interertii.f^  at  this  time  ;  but  they  are  little  known  by  the  present 
genera!  on.  The  same  subject  has  been  handled  by  greater  men, 
Euch  as  'I\iy!o!%  and  president  Edwards.  Tvlr.  Cli^rke  preach.ed 
the  artiilci  y  election  sernrion,  1756}  convention  sermon;  1745  ; 
Dudlcian  lecture  sermon,  1763. 
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tism.  Tlie  famous  Dr.  Gill  entered  the  lists  w'lih 
him  upon  the  latter  subject.  To  whom  Mr.  Clarke 
replied,  makin;:^  some  candid  observations  on  his 
severe  remarks.  Thev  both  understood  their  sub- 
ject. 

Clakke  John,  D.  D.  pastor  of  the  first  church 
in  Boston,  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  in  New-Hamp- 
shire, April  13, 1755;  graduated  atHarvard  College, 
1774  ;  and  was  ordained  July  8,  1778,  as  colleague 
with  the  late  Dr.  Chauncy,  with  v/hom  he  lived  in 
the  most  intimate  and  respectful  friendship  about 
I     nine  years  ;  and  afterwards  continuedj  assiduously 
I     and  faithfully  labouring  in  the  service  of  the  church, 
until  the  Lord's-day,  April  i,  1793;  when,  in  the 
midst  of  his  afternoon  sermon,  he  was  suddenly  seiz- 
ed with  an  apoplexy,  fell  down  in  the  pulpit,  an:i  ex- 
pired in  less  than  twelve  hours,   having  almost 
I    completed  the  43d  year  of  his  age,  and  the  20 ch  of 
his  ministry. 

Descended  from  respectable  parents,  he  dis- 
covered in  early  life  the  signs  of  genius  and  in- 
I  dustry.  At  the  university,  he  was  distinguished 
I  by  a  close  attention  to  classic  and  philosophic 
I  studies,  by  a  strict  obedience  to  the  laws,,  and 
by  irreproachable  morals.  In  the  office  of  pre- 
ceptor, he  was  gentle  and  persuasive,  beloved  by 
his  pupils,  and  esteemed  by  their  friends.  As  a 
public  preacher,  his  compositions  bore  the  marks 
of  penetration,  judgment,  perspicuity  and  ele- 
gance. Faithful  to  the  interest  of  religion,  he 
deeply  examined  its  foundation  and  evidence  ;  and 
persuaded  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  chris- 
tian system,  he  recommended,  by  his  publick  dis- 
courses and  private  conversation,  its  sublime  doc- 
trines, its  wise  institutions,  and  its  salutary  pre- 
cepts. 

Though  fond  of  polite  literature  and  philosophic 
i    researches,  . yet  he  considered  theology  as  the  proper 
I    science  of  a  gospel  minister.     To  this  object  he 
principally  devoted  his,  time  and  studies,  and  was 
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earnestly  desirous  of  investigating  every  branch  of 
it,  not  merely  to  gratify  his  ov^n  sacred  curiosity, 
but  that  he  might  impart  to  his  hearers  the  v/hole 
counsel  of  God.  He  was  habitually  a  close  student ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  intenseness  of  his 
mental  application  proved  too  severe  for  the  deli- 
cate fabric  of  his  nerves. 

His  devotional  addresses  were  copious  and  fer- 
vent;  and  his  intercessions  strons^  and  aftectionate; 
discovering  at  once  the  ardor  of  his  piety,  and  the 
warmth  of  his  benevolence.  In  the  private  offices 
of  pastoral  friendship,  he  was  truly  exemplary  and 
engaging.  His  temper  was  mild  and  cheerful  ;  his 
manners  easy  and  polite  ;  and  the  social  virtues  of 
an  honest  heart  gave  a  glow  to  his  language,  and 
enlivened  every  circle  in  which  he  was  conver- 
sant.* 

CoBBET  Thomas,  pastor  of  the  first  church  in. 
Ipswich,  was  born,  1608,  at  Newbury,  in  England, 
was  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Dr.  Twiss.  who  was 

•  This  account  of  Dr.  Clarke  is  in  the  6th  vol.  of  Histoncsl 
Collections.  It  was  written  by  the  late  Dr.  Belknap,  who  re- 
quested tiie  compiler  of  this  dictionary  to  undertake  it  ;  but  who 
only  supplied  certain  docunients.  while  he  preferred  to  have  ih^i 
character  of  his  friend  delineated  by  an  abler  hand. 

Dr.  Clarke  v/as  a  member  of  the  American  academy  of  arts 
and  sciences  from  the  foundation  of  the  society;  also  a  member 
of  the  historical  society,  a  trustee  of  the  humane  society,  one  of 
the  first  founders  of  the  Boston  library,  a  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  commissioners  in  Scotland  for  propagating 
the  gospel  am.ong  the  Indians  ;  and  of  the  Massachusetts  socie- 
ty for  the  like  purpose,  extending  the  privileges  to  others,  as 
well  as  the  aboriginals. 

His  publications  v,  ere  four  sermons.  One  upon  the  death  of 
N.  W.  Appleton,  an  excellent  young  man,  physician  of  Boston, 
v/hodied  \795  ;  one  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Coiiper  ;  one  upon 
the  deatii  of  Dr.  Chauncy  ;  a  sermon  before  the  humane  society, 
1793.  An  answer  to  the  question,  "  why  are  you  a  christia'u/* 
which  has  gone  through  several  editions  in  Boston  and  London. 
Letters  to  a  student  at  the  university  of  Cambridge.  Since  his 
death,  a  volume  of  sermons,  upon  miscellaneous  subjects  ;  and  a 
volume  ol  sermons  to  young-  men.  They  ate  written  in  an  ele- 
gant, neat  and  correct  style,  in  which  he  excelled  most  olhcr  ^vTl- 
i-ers;  and  are  f.li  -rd  v/ith  pious  sentiments. 
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highly  esteemed  in  tjiis  country.     His  works, 
though  now  scarce,  were  in  high  estimation  with 
former  gencj"^tions»  especially  those  who  were  at- 
tached to  the  doctrines  of  the  Geneva  school.  Mr. 
Cobbct  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  finished  his 
studies,  and  received  his  master's  degree.  He 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  conform  to  the  rites  and 
-  ceremonies  of  the  episcopal  church,  and  on  this  ac- 
count, being  persecuted  by  the  men  in  power,  he 
came  over  to  this  American  wilderness,    ^h,  Da-^ 
vcnport  and  Mr.  Cobbet  came  over  in  the  same 
vessel.    As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Boston,  he  was 
invited  to  settle  v/ith  Mr,  Whiting,  in  Lynn,  where 
he  continued  from  the  year  1637  to  1656.  Be- 
ing invited  to  take  charge  of  the  church  in  Ips- 
wich, he  accepted  the  call,  and  there  passed  the 
rest  of  his  days.    He  died  1685.    It  is  an  evidence 
that  he  possessed  extraordinary  qualifications  for 
;     the  pastoral  office,  that  he  was  chosen  to  succeed 
two  such  eminent  divines  as  Mr.  Norton,  and  iVir. 
Rogers,  one"  of  whom  removed  to  Boston  to  stand 
in  the  place   of  the   great   Cotton,   while  the 
[     otlier  was  called  to  dwell  in  his  everlstinG'  hab- 
!     itaiion,     Mr.  Cobbet  found   his  temporal  cir- 
j     cumstances    meliorated   by   the   change  in  his 
[    situation  ;^    and  he  certainly  moved  in  a  more 
\    extensive  sphere  of  usefulness.      He  excited  great 
attention  to  religion  in  the  people  of  that  town  ;  was 
fervent  in  spirit,  persevering  in  duty, while  he  adorn- 
ed his  profession  by  his  example. 

His  works  which  were  highly  praised  in  those 
times  have  not  come  down  to  us  of  this  generation  ;* 
nor  do  vre  know  whether  they  were  printed  in  Old 
or  New  England.    He  published  more  books  than 

•  The  town  of  Lynn,  though  in  a  flourishing  condition,  con- 
ceired  themselves  unable  to  support  two  ministers,  except  they 
used  great  economy  ;  and  reduced  their  salary  to  jC  30  a  year, 
j  The  year  this  was  voted,  the  tO'.\n  suffered  a  loss  of  £  500  by 
a  disease  amon<j  their  cattle.  Dr.  Mather  observes,  thut  this 
^y'r^hl  lo  be  considered  as  a  penary  for  their  parsimonious  con^ 
cUict, 
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his  ccntemporarles  ;  they  are  described  very  minute- 
ly in  the  Magnalia.  He  first  wrote  a  book  upon  the 
fifth  commandment,"  then  upon  the  first,"  also 
*•  upon  the  second  he  also  printed  upon  "  tolera- 
tion and  the  duties  of  the  civil  magistrate      to  these 

,  tracts  he  added  "  a  vindication  of  the  government 
of  New  England  against  their  aspersors,who  thought 
themselves  persecuted  by  it."  He  also  wrote  a 
defence  of  infant  baptism,"  which  is  commended  by 
Mr.  Norton. 

Of  all  his  books,  that  upon  prayer  is  said  to  be 

*  most  excellent ;  hence  the  inscription  on  the  tomb- 
stone. 

Sta  Viator  ;  Thesaurus  hie  jacet 
THOMAS  COBBETUS 
cujus 

^'osti  /ireces  poientis^^imas^  ac  ?> lores  fircbatissimos^ 
Sies  Nov  Angkis. 
Mirare,  si  fnetatem  c'.la& ;  ■  ' 

S^quertj  si /c!ic:tatf7n  c/itcs. 

CoDDiNGTON  WiLLiAM,  govcmour  of  Rhoclc- 
Island,  one  of  the  first  planters  of  Massachus- 
setts,  was  chosen  assistant  in  England,  and  came 
over  in  the  Arabella.  He  was  of  Lincolnshire.  He 
fixed  himself  at  Boston,  and  was  a  leading  member 
of  the  first  church,  and  every  year  chosen  assistant^ 
as  the  counsellors  were  then  called.  He  sometimes 
"was  a  popular  character  in  Boston  ;  at  other  times 
lost  his  influence.  Gov.  Winthrop  naencions,  that 
in  the  year  1634,  they  met  to  choose  seven  men  to 
divide  the  town  lands,  and  contrary  to  expectation 
left  out  Mr.  Coddington,  and  other  of  the  chief 
men."  This  however  was  owing  to  a  democrat- 
ick  spirit  as  Mr.  Cotton  and  gov.  Winthrop  told 
them.  They  were  afraid  that  the  richer  men  v-'ould 
not  give  the  poorer  sort  their  proportion.  Winthrop 
was  chosen  by  one  or  two  votes  only  and  refused  to 
serve,  telling  the  people  that  he  was  much  griev- 
ed that  Boston  should  be  the  first  v/ho  should  shake 
off  their  magistrates,  especially  Mr  Coddington, 
who  had  ^Jvvays  been  so  forward  for  their  cnlar-jc 
ment,'^ 
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In  llic  controversy  with  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  1637.  8. 
Winthrop  and  Coddington  took  different  sides,  the 
one  beinf^  inclined  to  support  her  pretensions  to  pi- 
ety, and  all  her  extravagancies  of  opinion,  the  oth- 
er joined  in  the  censure  passed  upon  her  at  her  tri- 
ai.  when  the  court  saw  lit  to  banish  her  from  the  co- 
lony. The  politicks  of  our  little  commonwealth 
were  not  a  little  mingled  with  that  spiritual  quixot- 
ism which  disturbed  their  tranquillity.  Vane,  Cod- 
dington, and  others,  were  opposed  to  Winthrop -and 
Dudley.  The  country  people  wxre  the  friends  of 
Winthrop  ;  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  were  with. 
Vane,  whose  interest  sunk,  when  the  familists  were 
banished.  Mr.  Coddington  w^ould  not  even  sit 
with  gov.  Winthrop,  in  the  seat  provided  for  the 
magistrates,  but  went  and  took  his  place  with  the 
deacons,  and  soon  after  this,  hew^entto  Aquetneck, 
an  island  in  Narraganset.  He  had  a  large  property 
in  Boston,  was  a  merchant  of  the  first  character,  and 
had  been  treasurer  of  the  colonv.  He  built  the 
fu'st  brick  house  in  this  metropolis.  When  the 
people  had  incorporated  themselves  as  a  body  poli- 
tick, they  chose  him  governour.  He  continued  in 
this  ofiice  till  the  island  was  incorporated  with  Pro- 
vidence plantations,  seven  years  after  their  removal 
from  Boston.  In  1647,  he  assisted  in  forming  their 
new  constitution,  and  was  chosen  governour  the 
next  year,  which  office  he  refused. 

In  1651  he  had  a  commission  from  the  supreme 
authority,  in  England  to  be  governour  of  the  island, 
pursuant  to  a  power  reserved  in  the  patent :  but  the 
people  being  jealous  the  commission  might  affect 
their  lands  and  liberties  as  secured  to  them  by  the 
patent,  he  readily  laid  it  down  on  the  first  notice 
from  England  that  he  might  do  so  ;  and  for  their 
further  satisli\ction  and  contentment  he,  by  a  wait- 
ing under  his  hand,  obliged  himself  to  make  a  for- 
mal surrender  to  all  right  and  title  to  any  of  the 
lands  more  than  his  proportion,  in  common  vrith  the 
other  inhabitants,  whenever  it  should  be  demand- 
ed." R 
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This  account  is  from  Mr.  Callender's  liistorical 
discourse,  v.ho  was  prejudiced  in  his  favour  frorn 
the  sacriRces  he  made,  his  zeal  to  promote  their  inter- 
ests, especially  the  general  toleration  of  religious 
opinions,  which  was  allowed  in  no  other  part  of 
New  England,  and  perhaps,  we  may  extend  our  ob- 
servation by  saying,  at  that  time,  no  part  of  Christ- 
endom. 

He  retired  from  publick  buoiness  a  number  of 
years  after  this  patriotick  exertion,  but  in  his  latter 
days  vras  again  a  candidate  for  the  honours  of  his 
country.  In  1G78,  he  died  governour  of  the  colo- 
ny.   He  was  then  78  years  of  age.*" 

The  honourable  Mr.  Coddington  who  was  a  ma- 
gistrate of  the  colony,  1758,  and  highly  esteemed 
for  his  fidelity  and  other  virtues,  was  a  grandson  of 
the  iirst  governour. 

CoLLixs  JoHNT,  minister  of  the  gospel,  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College,  A.  D.  1649.  He  was 
elected  fellow  of  the  corporation,  and  continued. 

He  became  a  celebrated  preacher  in  London, 
having  a  sweet  voice  and  most  affectionate  manner 
in  the  pulpit.  He  was  chaplain  to  gen.  Monk,  when 
he  marched  out  of  Scotland  into  England  ;  was  one 
of  the  lecturers  at  Pinner's  hall,  and  died  Dec.  3d, 
1687,  universally  lamented.! 

*0n  the  24th  of  March,  1 637,  Sjthe  Indian  sachems  signed  tlic 
deed  or  grant  of  Aquttneck,  S^c.  and  the  English  not  ouly  paid 
the  gratuities,  to  the  sachems,  but  many  more  to  the  inhabiiants 
to  remove  off.  as  appears  by  receipts  still  extant. 

The  settlement  beean  at  Focasset,  the  east  end  of  the  ishncl, 
since  called  Portsmouth.  In  1644,  they  called  it,  Isle  of  Rhcce.s, 
or  Khov!e  Island.  When  the  island  was  first  incra-porated,  tliey 
chose  a  judge  lo  do  justice  and  judG:ment  and  preserve  peace. 
This  v.as  Mr  Coddii^gton.  In  1740,  they  voted  he  should  b^:: 
called  governour.  \V.  fjrenton  was  chosen  deputy  govcj'ncur; 
N.  Eas'on,  J.  Coggeshall,  William  Boulston  and  John  Porter 
were  chosen  assistams. 

t  In  the  Magnalia,  we  are  told  that  when  Mr.  Collins  laid  sick, 
jNIr.  Mead  prayed  so  a.Tectionar.ely  for  him  tb.ai  there  hardly  was 
a  dry  eye  in  tiie  great  congi  t  gation  at  Pinner's  Hall,  where  he  had 
been  a  lecturer.     Dr.  Mather,  in  allusion  to  ^h^  Coliin^^'s  ser- 
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He  had  a  son  who  was  educated  for  the  mhilstry 
st  Utreclit,  who  was  afterwards  minister  of  one  of 
the  churches  in  the  city  of  London. 

His  publications  are  a  sermon  in  the  morning  ex- 
ercises^  upon  this  question — How  are  the  rehgious 
of  a  nation  the  strength  of  it  ?  a  sermon,  Jude,  3d  v. 
a  prefatory  epistle  before  Mr.  Venning's  remains, 
also,  one  befoi  e  the  treatise  of  eternal  glory,  written 
by  Mr.  Mitchel  of  Cambridge. 

Collins  Nathaniel,  pastor  of  the  church  of 
Middleton,  Connecticut,  was  the  vounecr  brother 
of  John,  both  were  the  sons  of  deacon  Collins  of 
Cambridge.  The  younger  brother  was  graduated, 
1660,  and  he  died,'Dec!  28,  1684. 

He  united  in  his  character  all  the  qualities  of  ex- 
emplary piety,  extraordinary  ingenuity,  obliging 
affability      and  was  a  very  excellent  preacher. 

lUe  pins  pastor,  quo  non  prsstantior  unus 
Qui  faciencio  docet,  qux  facienda  docct. 

CoLMAN  Benjamin,  D.  D.  minister  of  the 
church  in  Brattle  street,  Boston,  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, 1674.  His  parents  came  from  London,  not 
many  years  before  this  excellent  son  of  theirs  vras 
born.  Young  Colman  received  his  education  at 
Harvard  College,  was  a  studious  youth,  though  of 

mon  in  the  E.  says,  (hs  nation  weakened  by  hi»  death,  would  be 
a  g6od  runninf^  title  for  his  funeral  sermon. 

Of  Nathaniel  Collins,  that  there  were  more  wounds  given  to 
Connecticut  by  his  death,  than  Cxsar  received  in  the  senate  house. 

He  says  likewise  that  he  should  liave  written  some  verses  up- 
on his  death,  but  he  recollected  the  clause  in  a  certain  gentleman's 
"j^ill,  mentioned  by  Thuanus,  that  tliey  should  net  burden  his 
-hearse  with  bid  funeral  verses  ;  and  because  that  sacred  t'liii'^ 
verse  has  been,  by  the  licentious  part  of  mankind,  so  prosliiuted, 
that  v.'hatcver  is  now  offered,  becomes  suspected.  Nevertheless 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Collins  were  such,  that  his  life  must  be  v/rilien, 
or  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  this,  that  "  he  deserved  highly  to  have 
bis  life  written." 

The  Dr.  consoles  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  lest  thev  should 
be  too  much  depressed  by  the  Ic-^s  of  a  faithful  niinister,  with  a 
saying  whereby  the  mo'.her  of  Braiides  was  comforted.  Vir  bonus 
est  Brasides,  et  fortls,  sed  habet  nudios  Spai  ta  similes.  So  v/erc 
then  liTirs?;  in  Connecticut  a  number  of  very  good  prerxheis  \  \  t 
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a  very  infirm  constitution.  He  was  graduated,  1 692, 
and  commenced  preaching,  but  did  not  incline  to 
settle  in  the  ministry  till  he  gained  wisdom  by  age 
and  experience.  When  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  21, 
he  had  a  strong  inclination  to  visit  the  land  of  his 
fathers,  and  his  friends  supposed  that  he  would  fix 
his  abode  in  England.  He  suffered  during  the  pas- 
sage, the  voyage  being  perilous,  and  the  vessel  be- 
ing attacked  by  an  enemy,  a  French  privateer,  which 
captured  them  after  a  severe  engagement.  Mr.  Coi- 
man  was  on  the  vessel's  deck  during  the  fight,  and 
received  unkind  usage  from  the  enemy  on  account 
of  being  a  protestant  priest.  W^hen  he  was  in 
France,  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  the  grinning  multi- 
tude to  insult  a  man,  who  was  an  heretick,  and 
preached  against  the  pope  of  Rome.  But  in  every 
place  there  are  humane  people,  who  look  with  pity 
upon  people  in  distress  ;  and  among  christian  na- 
tions those  who  visit  the  prisoner.  Tl^.ey  resist  the 
spirit  of  bigotry,  and  oppose  the  demon  of  persecu- 
tion, whether  clothed  in  the  garb  of  the  saint,  or 
raging  with  the  sword  of  violence.  From  having  a 
nvisp  of  strait)  to  lie  upon,  in  the  gloomy  vaults  of 
a  prison,  Mr.  C.  received  kindness  from  persons 
he  never  knew,  and  who  only  considered  that  he 
was  a  stranger.  W'hen  there  was  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,  he  went  to  London,  v/here  he  had  m.any 
friends.  He  preached  to.  great  acceptance  in  that 
city,  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Bates,  Dr.  Cala- 
my  and  Mr.  Howe,  the  most  famous  ministers  among 
the  dissenters,  and  received  many  marks  of  their  es- 
teem.^    He  was  introduced  bv  them  to  several 

*  Dr.  Cclroan  "VTas  present  v/ith  the  London  ministers  when 
they  presented  tb.eir  address  of  condolence  ic  king  VViiliaTH  iipon 
the  d'rath  ot  the  queen.  Dr.  Bates  pre-^ented  it.  The  composi- 
tion is  beautiful,  but  when  dtlivered,  it  had  a  'surpriolng  efTect. 
The  couriiers  said  they  nevc.  ..law  the  kinf^  so  moved,  and  con- 
fessed that  they  never  kr,e  .v  i  ,e  power  of  elociuence  equal  to  it 
upon  tiiennsclves.  Dr.  Colrji-n  in  his  manner  of  speakin.^^  and 
■writing  endeavoured  to  i.mitate  Bates's  excellenciers.  l"he  same 
observation  was  made  of  the  late  Dr»  Ssimuel  Cooper  conccniing 
his  method  of  sermonizing. 
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1      (.hurches,  and  having  been  so  highly  recommended, 
\     they  earnestly  requested  his  continuance.     His  in- 
\      clination  might  have  led  him  to  stay  in  Great  Bri- 
i      lain,  hiad  he  not  received  a  more  pressing  solicita- 
I     tion  to  return  to  Boston,  and  take  the  pastoral  charge 
I     of  n  nev/  church,  which  some  of  the  principal  inhab- 
I     itants  of  the  town  liad  then  erected.     The  London 
I      ministers,  with  whom  he  had  associated,  ordained 
hini;  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1699.     He  arrived 
in  Boston  the  next  season,  where  he  met  w^ith  a  most 
cordial  reception  from  the 'people  of  his  society. 
I     There  were,  however,  many  hurt  by  the  proceed- 
5     ings  of  the  society  in  Brattle  street.     The  church 
!:     was  built  in  opposition  to  the  Cambridge  platform, 
i     Ministers,  venerable  for  their  age  and  wisdom,  such 
as  Mr.  Higginson  and  Mr.  Hubbard,  bore  their  tes- 
\     timony  to  the  order  of  the  chiuxhes,  and  one  of 
[    them  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Mather,  calls  it  a  *'  presbyte- 
rian  brat;"  nor  would  any  of  the  churches  hold 
[    communion  with  Mr.  Col  man  for  somie  years.  But 
he  continued  the  faithful,  and  beloved  pastor  of  this 
I    flock,  until  the  summer  of  1747,  and  then  died  at  the 
i    age  of  73.    As  a  preacher,  he  obtained  great  celeb- 
i    rity  for  his  elocution.     He  had  a  lively  animation 
\    without  much  fiery  zeal.    He  allured  men,  instead 
{    of  driving  them  into  right  paths.  His  manners  were 
f    soft  and  obliging  ;  so  ready  was  he  to  overlook  frail- 
I    ties  and  praise  excellencies  in  others,  that  he  v,  as 
called  a  flatterer  ;    but  this  was  owing  to  his  civility 
and  good  breeding.     Polite  men  are  not  always 
guilty  of  simulation,  nor  duplicity. 

Dr.  Colman  received  a  diploma  of  doctor  in  di- 
I  vinity  from  the  university  of  Glasgow,  1751.  He 
I  was  elected  president  of  Harvard  College,  1724. 
1  He  was  fellow  of  the  corporation  during  the  time, 
j  that  president  Leverett,  and  his  successor,  were  in 
j  the  chair.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  clergy  after 
t  the  death  of  Dr.  Cotton  Mather.  One  of  the  best 
I  discourses  he  ever  published  was,  an  eulogy  upon 
j    that  great  schol?a\  They  had  been  long  at  variance, 
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bat  their  friendship  was  renewed  several  years  be- 
fore Dr.  Mather  died,  and  then  they  wondered  how 
they  could  so  long  disagree. 

Dr.  Coiman  had  an  extensive  correspondence, 
which  he  made  subservient  to  useful  and  benevo- 
lent purposes.  He  obtained  many  donations,  for 
the  Indian  missions,  from  affluent  gentlemen,  in 
London.  Through  him  the  Holiis  family  laid  their 
liberal  foundations  for  two  professorships  at  Har- 
vard College.  What  president  Holyoke  said  of 
him,  in  an  oration  pronounced  the  commencement 
after  his  death,  was  considered  as  correct  sentiment 
rather  than  panegyrick.  "  Vita  ejus  utilissima  in 
rebus  charitatis,  humanitatis,  benignitatis,  et  benefi- 
centice,  nunquam  non  occupata  est." 

Mr.  Turell,  son  in  law  to  Dr.  Coiman,  wrote 
memoirs  of  his  life  and  writings,"  in  an  octavo 
volume.  His  publications  are  numierous.  They 
are  upon  theological  subjects,  except  one  in  favour 
of  inoculation  for  the  small  pox,"  in  1721.  He 
printed  a  volume  of  excellent  sermons,  upon  the 
parable  of  the  ten  virgins," 

Cooke  Elisha,  physician  in  the  town  of  Bos- 
ton, was  a  great  politician  at  the  time  the  charter 
rights  of  Massachusetts  were  disputed  ;  and  agent 
of  the  province,  when  the  charter  of  William  and 
Mary  was  obtained.  He  was  a  popular  leader  in 
the  general  court  more  than  40  years.  In  1681  lie 
was  one  of  the  representatives,  who  were  zealous 
for  colonial  freedom,  and  *'  opposed  sending  over 
agents,  or  submitting  to  acts  of  trade,"  See.  In 
1684  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  assistants.  When 
Dr.  Mather  v.'as  sent  over  as  afrcnt,  and  with  Mr. 
Cakes  signed  the  petition  for  a  new  charter,  Mr. 
Cooke  refused  ;  saying,  the  old  charter  or  none." 
He  wa^  the  opposer  of  all  the  governours,  but  the 
pointed  enemy  of  Dudley,  and  never  missed  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  against  his  measures,  or 
declaring  r/is  disapprobation  of  the  man.  On  tlic 
other  hand,  Dudley  negatived  him  as  often  as  he 
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Avas  chosen  into  the  council, till  the  year  1175,  v/hen 
he  approved  of  his  election  ;  the  same  year,  one  was 
deprived  of  the  g;overnment,  and  the  other  died. 
INlr.  Cooke  was  this  year  78  years  old.  Hutchinson, 
Cooke  Klisha,  son  of  the  former  agent,  early 
bent  his  mind  to  politicks,  which  enabled  him.  to 
Icc'd  the  debates  in  the  house  of  representatives. 
Belore  the  arrival  of  gov.  Shute  he  was  not  distin- 
guished as  the  head  of  a  party.    He  was  a  popular 
man  in  the  town  of  Boston,  had  been  one  of  their 
representatives  to  the  general  court,  and  was  chos- 
en a  counsellor;  he  had  the  clerk  ship  of  the  supreme 
court,  which  Shute  took  from  him;  and  from  that 
time  he  was  his  open  enemy.    He  commenced  a 
most  violent  attack  upon  his  administration,  and 
the  next  year  was  set  aside  from  the  council.  Tliere 
had  always  been  two  parties  in  the  general  court. 
Those  who  were  old  chartermen ;  and  the  governour's 
friends.    The  former  had  all  the  democratick  spirit 
of  ancient  times,  and  were  called  the  patriots  of  that 
day.    They  rested  the  ground  of  their  opposition 
against  the  governour  on  his  application  for  a  fixed 
salary.      Upon  this  Shute  insisted,  according  to 
his  instructions.    And  here  Mr  Cooke  directed  his 
Icthalis  arundo,  till  he  wounded  the  side  of  the 
chief  magistrate,  and  made  him  quit  his  place. 
He  went  to  England  to  make  his  complaints  against 
the  province  ;  but  would  never  return,  though  he 
was  offered  the  government  again,  and  justified  in 
all  his  proceedings,    Mr.  Cooke  was  sent  to  the 
court  of  Great  Britain  as  agent  for  the  people  of 
Massachusetts,  but  failed  in  his  application,  and  ob- 
tained little  of  that  respect  and  honour  which  he 
had  in  his  own  country.    He  returned  to  Boston, 
1726.  "■'  At  the  next  election  he  was  appointed 
counsellor.    He  was  on  the  side  of  the  controver- 
sy, which  opposed  gov  Burnet,  but  not  so  violent 
as  in  former  days,  when  his  political  resentment  was 
stimulated  by  personal  feelings.    He  was  the  warm 
friend  of  Beleher,  v/ho  went  oyer  to  the  popular  par- 
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ly  before  Burnet  died.  And  when  he  was  in  the 
chair,  appointed  his  friend  a  judge  of  the  common 
pleas.  lie  died  in  the  year  1737.  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son, thougli  the  great  friend  to  Dudley,  Burnet,  and 
ether  govern  ours  on  the  side  of  prerogative,  uni- 
forniiy  gives  praise  to  the  Cookes.  He  says,  they 
v/ere  both  f:iir,  honest  men,  open  in  their  conduct, 
and  acted  from  a  love  to  their  country.  It  is  some 
credit  to  him  as  an  historian,  that  he  should  delin- 
eate so  fairly  the  cliaracters  of  men  who  certainly 
were  the  most  zealous  republicans,  who  ever  acted 
their  parts  in  Massachusetts  bay. 

Coor£R  William,  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Brattle  street,  Boston,  v/as  one  of  the  most  fervent 
preachers  of  the  age.  In  the  character  given  of  him, 
by  a  brother  m.inister,  he  was  "  an  interpreter,  one 
among  a  thousand."  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College,  1712.  In  the  year  1715,  began  to  preach, 
andv/as  invited  to  settle  as  colleague  pastor  with  Dr. 
Colman.  At  his  request,  his  ordination  was  defer- 
red a  year.  But  on  May  23,  1716,  he  was  separate 
ed  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  ;  and  continued  to 
preach  to  this  society  with  increasing  vigour,  zeal 
and  activity,  till  his  death,  Nov.  13,  1743.  He  was 
then  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age.  It  is  said,  that  he 
had  an  uncommon  talent  at  explaining  and  enforc- 
ing the  subiimest  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  making 
them  familiar  to  the  meanest  capacity.  When  Dr, 
Colman  preached,  the  people  went  away  highly  gra- 
tified, talked  ol  the  excellencies  of  the  discourse, 
and  of  his  charming  delivery.  But  when  his  col- 
league  had  performed  the  pulpit  exercises,  he  had 
such  a  Vv'ay  of  addressing  the  heart,  and  giving  a  so- 
lemnity to  their  spirits,  that  each  man  had  a  look  of 
concern,  and  v/ent  home  silent  as  the  grave.  Death, 
judgment,  and  eternity,  were  the  subjects  of  his 
preaching. 

His  character  as  a  learned  man  was  very  respect- 
*;ble.  In  the  year  1737,  he  was  chosen  president  of 
Harvard  College,  which  honourable  trust  he  declia- 
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eel  accepting',  m  a  letter  addressed  to  the  over- 
seers.*    Co!m::jfs  funeral  ser?non. 

Cooper  Samuel,  D.  D.  one  of  the  n\ost  cele- 
brated di\'ines  and  politicians  of  New  England,  was 
the  ^»Oii  of  the  rev.  William  Cooper  ;  and  his  suc- 
cessor at  Brattle  street  church. 

When  he  was  young  he  discovered  genius  and 
taste,  and  v,  as  a  fine  classical  scholar  before  he  en- 
tered college.  At  the  seat  of  the  muses  he  com- 
posed in  poetry  and  prose  in  a  style  beyond  his 
ye.^rs.  He  had  charming  oratorical  powers,  which 
he  displayed  on  several  occasions  before  the  publick* 
As  his  memory  %vas  very  tenacious  he  could  at  any 
time  repeat  the  orations  he  then  delivered ;  the 
style  was  rather  Virgilian  than  an  imitation  of  the 
Roman  orator.  Horace  and  Virgil  were  his  favour- 
ite authors  of  the  ancient  classicks  ;  Addison  and 
Atterbary  of  latter  days.  When  his  father  died  he 
was  deeply  aiTected ;  he  lost  his  companion  and 
friend /It  the  time  he  most  needed  advice  and  di- 
rection. He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College, 
1743,  the  year  this  melancholy  event  took  place. 
The  eyes  of  the  people  were  fixed  on  him  to  take 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  church  in  Brattle  street. 
Dr.  Colman  was  so  earnest  to  have  him  for  a  coI« 

•  Works. — Voyiv  sermons  upon  predestination,  wliich  were 
reprinted  in  London,  1765.  Another  edition  has  been  lately 
emitted  ftom  the  press  oft.  Lincoln  Boston. 

In  1723,  Dr.  Colman  and  Mr.  C.  printed  two  sermons  to  youns^ 
people  ;  in  1736,  Mr.  C.  printed  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the 
rev.  Robert  Breck,  which  gave  rise  to  a  large  controversy  between 
hira  and  certain  ministers  in  the  county  of  Hampshire.  They 
printed  a  "  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council an  "an- 
swer to  the  Hampshire  narrative*'  was  printed  in  Boston.  They 
published  a  reply  to  this  ansv/er,"  impute  it  to  Mr.  Cooper,  and 
make  ':cvcre  remarks  upon  his  conduct.  Mr.  Cooper  engacjed 
in  another  controversy  with  Mr.  Ashley  afterwards  on  account  of 
a  sermon  he  preached  upon  charity.  Tlie  newspapers  were  fill- 
ed with  this  dispute  for  some  montlis,  besides  tiic  numerous  pam- 
phlets it  occasioned.  Tlie  oth^r  publications  of  Mr  C.  are  a 
sermon  upon  the  death  of  gov.  Tailor,  one  upon  the  death  of  rev. 
Peter  Thacher,  1739,  and  two  sermons  upon  the  revival  of  reU- 
giQDj  1741. 
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league,  that  he  urged  him  to  preach  at  this  tender 
age,  and  before  he  had  read  those  books  of  theology 
which  are  thought  necessary  for  preparatory  stu- 
dies. He  gave  up  his  own  inchnations  to  the 
pressing  sohcitatioas  of  his  friends,  but  requested 
the  same  indulgence  they  had  granted  to  his  father, 
that  his  ordination  might  be  deferred  for  some  time. 
This  request  was  complied  with.  He  preached  oc- 
casionally, but  was  not  ordained  till  May  25,  1746» 
His  venerable  colleague  delivered  a  discourse  upon 
this  occasion,  and  performed  one  part  of  the  day,  till 
he  was  called  to  receive  the  revv'ard  of  his  labours. 
He  then  dropped  his  mantle  for  the  benefit  of  the 
younger  prophet.  Mr.  Cooper  had  from  this  time 
the  care  of  a  church  which  was  very  large,  and  had 
been  vrisely  instructed  by  great  and  learned  divines, 
who  had  the  gift  and  art  of  preaching;"  but  he  did 
not  frustrate  the  expectations  of  the  people.  He 
appeared  like  the  rising  light,  shining  more  and 
more  unto  his  rneridian  splendor.  The  same  beau- 
ties of  style,  engaging  delivery, and  devotional  spir- 
it, which  they  admired  in  their  aged  pastor,  drew 
their  attention,  and  allured  their  affection  to  Mi\ 
Cooper.  His  diction  was  more  chaste  and  correct, 
and  his  gift  in  prayer  peculiar,  and  very  excellent. 
"With  a  great  fiow  of  language,  he  had  an  admirable 
facility  of  mingling  scriptural  phrases  in  their  pro- 
per places. 

His  religious  sentiments  w^ere  liberal,  and  he  was 
a  friend  to  free  inquiry.  In  discoursing  upon  reli- 
gious topics  in  conversation  he  discovered  the  same 
elegance  and  propriety  of  speech  v/hich  distinguish- 
ed his  pulpit  exercises.  He  had  fme  colloquial 
talents  and  would  have  made  a  great  figure  in  speak  - 
ing extempore  had  he  used  himself  to  it  in  a  pub- 
lick  assembly.  His  erudhion  was  rather  extensive 
than  deep,  but  his  ready  mind,  fine  brilliant  imagi- 
nation, and  quickness  of  recollection  enabled  him 
to  shine  in  company  Vv'liere  greater  scholars,  and 
much  more  profound  theologians;  listened  to  liear 
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him,  to  whom,  however,  he  would  give  up  an  opin- 
ion, when  .hey  thought  it  not  correct.  If  in  any 
thing  he  was  obstinate  in  his  own  sentiments  it  was 
upon  the  politicks  of  the  day.  His  eulogist  hand- 
somely describes  this  part  of  his  character  so  that 
no  one  can  object  to  his  becoming  a  politician. 
He  well  knew  that  tyranny  opposes  itself  to  reli- 
gious as  well  as  civil  liberty  ;  and  being  among  the 
fust  uho  perceived  the  injustice  and  ruinous  ten- 
dencv  of  the  British  court,  which  at  lensrth  oblis^ed 
the  x'-Vmericans  to  defend  their  rights  with  the  sword, 
this  reverend  patriot  was  among  the  first  v.  ho  took 
an  early  and  decided  part  in  the  politicks  of  his 
country." 

He  was,  however,  a  political  writer  eai'lier  in  life 
than  any  threatening  of  British  thraldom.  In  the 
year  1754,  he  wrote  the  Crisis,  a  pamphlet  against 
the  excise  act,  which  our  general  court  contemplat- 
ed. He  certainly  was  at  all  times  a  leading  cliarac- 
ter  among  the  American  whigs.  And  from  the 
time  of  the  stamp  act  to  the  revolutionary  war,  some 
of  the  best  political  pieces  in  the  Boston  Gazette 
WTre  the  eiFusions  of  his  pen.  The  letters  from  gov. 
Hutchinson  to  Whately  which  v/ere  printed  in  Bos- 
ton were  sent  to  Dr.  Cooper ;  whether  by  Dr. 
Franklin  or  Mr.  Temple  is  not  ascertained.  They 
were  put  into  his  hands  to  read,  to  communicate  to 
certain  friends,  but  under  a  strict  injunction  not  to 
have  them  published.  They  v/ere  published  by  a 
gentleman  to  whom  they  were  communicated  upon 
his  promise  of  returning  them  uncopied."  'Jlie 
Doctor  was  not  to  blame,  and  was  much  grieved  at 
the  consequences  of  the  publication,  which  v/ere  a 
duel  betv/een  Mr.  Whately  and  Mr.  Temple,  and 
loss  of  the  o[Iice  of  post  master- general  to  Dr. 
Franklin.  Mr-  Temple  was  never  satisfied  with 
the  apology  of  Dr.  Cooper  for  what  he  thought  a 
breach  of  confidence. 

In  the  spring  of  1775,  Dr.  Cooper,  v/ith  other 
patriots,  v;as  lampooned  by  the  British  ofiiccrs  in  an 
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oration  pronounced  in  State  street.  He  after  wards 
inet  with  insults,  and  it  was  happy  for  him  that  he 
lefi  the  town  before  Lexin^^ton  battle,  as  he  was  ve- 
ry obnoxions  to  the  authority  then  in  Boston.  lie 
was  a  warm  IViend  to  the  independence  of  his  coun- 
try, 1776  ;  -and  joined  heartily  in  promoting  the  aU 
hance  with  France.  **  The  great  friendship  sub- 
sisting between  him,  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Agluiib 
was  one  means  of  his  being  known  in  France  ;  and 
the  gentlemen  com/mg  from  that  kingdom  were  ge- 
nerally recommended  to  him  by  those  ambassadors. 
When  the  fieets  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty 
adorned  our  harbours,  he  was  always  the  conhdcn- 
tial  friend  of  the  gentlemen  who  commanded  ;  and 
many  officers  and  subjects  of  that  august  monarch 
were  received  by  him  with  great  cordiality  that  was 
pleasing,  and  highly  endeared  him  to  them."^-  It 
is  true  that  he  was  much  devoted  to  the  French  go- 
vernment, more  so,  than  v.  as  agreeable  to  his  pious 
friends,  and  several,  who  had  been  his  political 
friends,  blamed  him  for  his  sanguine  views  of  their 
friendship.  Franklin,  though  a  great  philosopher, 
was  not  so  great  a  statesman  as  the  other  gentlemen 
who  made  the  peace  in  1783.  They  saw  through 
the  policy  of  the  French  court,  and  prevented  the 
interests  of  the  New  England  states  from  being  sac- 
rificed. 

Dr.  Cooper  w^as  a  member  of  several  societies, 
for  pious  and  literary  purposes  ;  he  promoted  them 
with  all  his  influence.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
was  fellow  of  Harvard  College.  In  the  year  1774, 
he  was  chosen  president.  He  w^as  the  first  vice 
president  of  the  American  academy  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences, instituted  by  the  general  court  of  Massachu- 
setts, 1780.  His  diploma  of  doctor  in  divinity  w^as 
presciited  by  the  university  (if  Kdinburgh. 

Fie  enjoyed  his  vigour  of  mind,  his  activity,  nnd 
his  cheerfulness  till  he  was  seized  with  his  last  ill- 

*  Character  -vvriUen  by  Js.dics  Sullivan,  esq. 
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nc-ss  ;  this  was  an  apoplectick  turn,  which  continued 
only  a  few  d.\vs.  He  expired,  Dec.  23,  1783.*  Dr. 
Clarke  preached  a  sermon  at  hii*  funeral. 

CoTi  oN  John,  v/as  born  at  Derby,  A.  D.-^^S^..  ^^^'s-V 
His  parents  were  persons  of  con^siclerable  quality 
and  good  repututicn.  Their  condition,  as  to  the 
good  things  of  this  life,  competent.  They  were 
wise  enoug:h  to  employ  their  means  to  good  pur- 
poses ;  and  educated  their  son  so  as  to  make  him 
eminent  and  useful.  Their  solicitude  for  this  ten- 
der plant  was  well  rewarded  when  they  saw  him., 
like  a  tree  of  life,  feeding  thousands  with  tht:*  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  ;  and  to  them  also  the  fiuit  of 
his  lips  was  sweet. 

After  leaving  the  grammar-school  at  Derby,  he 
was  admitted  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  His 
industry  was  great,  and  his  proficiency  uncommon. 
From  Trinity  he  was  admitted  to  Emanuel,  wliere 
he  was  soon  made  a  Fcllovj,  When  he  was  elected, 
he  was  strictly  examined,  'ilie  portion  of  scrip- 
ture, chosen  to  prove  his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  contains  more  hard  words  than  any  other 
in  the  Bible,  Isaiah  iii.  Wherein  the  prophet  de- 
claims as:ainst  the  haur^htiness  of  the  daughter  of 
Zion.  But  so  good  an  Hebrewician  could  not  be  at 
a  stand  ;  it  rather  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  show 
his  ability  and  attention  to  that  language.  Being 
thus  advanced,  he  was  in  a  place  for  improvement ; 
he  was  surrounded  with  characters,  who  v/ere  prop, 
er  objects  of  emulation  ;  the  glou'  of  genius  appear- 
ed in  his  manner  of  giving  and  receiving  instruc- 
tion, and  all  his  powers  and  faculties  Vvcre  quicken- 
ed to  attempt  a  resemblance  of  those  who  had  the 

*  Kis  publicalicns,  besides  those  abovemeiiiioncd,  are,  anilltry 
election  st-rnion,  1751  ;  serrriOn  before  the  ■tocieiy  for  en  con  rag- 
inj^  ind'jstry,  1?53;  election  sermon,  1756  ;  sermon  at  Llie  ordi- 
-  naiion  cf  J<:-£eph  Jackscn,  1760  ;  thanksgivii'ts;  strmon  on  the  con- 
quest of  Quebec.  1739  ;  sermon  on  the  tiealh  of  George  II. 
1761  ;  at  the  D'jdlcian  lectuie,  1774  ;  a.  sennon  before  the  gener- 
al court,  October,  1780.  bein^^  th.c  day  of  tr.e  comiri'.-ncement  oi 
the  consUt'jtion  and  inauguration  of  the  nevr  goYtnimeDt, 
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hiehes^  renLuations  for  erudition.  He  soon  rea- 
dereci  himseif  famous  bv  his  funeral  oration  for  Dr» 
Some,  Master  of  Peter- House,  Cambridge.  In  this, 
he  discovered  a  purity  of  style  with  the  ornaraents 
of  rhetoric':.  The  fame  of  his  learning  increased 
from  his  next  publick  performance,  which  was  a 
University  sermon,  and  he  v/as  often  invii:ed  to 
preach  in  the  same  place.  When  he  had  been  at 
Boston, in  Lincolnshire,  some  months, he  proceeded 
bachelor  of  divinity,  and  preached  a  Concio  ad  Ole- 
r2/?/j,  in  Latin,  which  was  greatly  admired.  His 
text  was  Mat.  v.  15.  He  appeared  also  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  answering  a  very  acute  opponent,  Mr. 
^Yilliam  Chappel,  who  disputed  with  him.  ^ 

For  several  years  he  preached  to  his  people  with- 
out any  opposition,  but  v;hen  he  urged  his  dislike 
of  the  ceremonies,  he  was  brought  before  the  court 
of  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  for  his  non- conformity  ; 
from  which  he  was  advised  to  appeal  lo  a  higher 
court,  and  em.ploying  Mr.  Leverett  ;who  was  af- 
terwards one  of  the  ruling  elders  in  the  church  of 
Boston,  New-England)  he  was,  through  his  means, 
restored  to  his  church,  who  had  much  occasion  to 
rejoice  in  his  labours.  He  w'as  so  much  in  favour 
V/ith  Dr.  Williams,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  that 
when  he  was-  Lord  Keeper  of  the  great  seal,  he  went 
to  King  James,  and  begged  that  a  man  of  so  much 
\vorth  and  learning  might  have  liberty  of  preaching 
\vithout  interruption,  though  he  was  a  non-conform- 
ist* 

The  earl  of  Dorchester,  also,  being  at  old  Bos- 
ton, was  much  aifected  v/hen  he  heard  him  deliver 
a  discourse  upon  civil  e;overnment,  and  stood  his 
friend  in  times  of  great  opposition.  These  are  the 
times  to  try  and  prove  friendship.  From  men  of 
urbanity  and  good  nature  the  civilities  of  social  life 
are  readily  granted ;  but  how  among  the  rich 
men  of  the  city,  and  nobles  of  a  kingdom,  think  of 
Virtue  in  distress  !  There  v/cre  some,  however,  a- 
mong  the  gentkmen  and  noblemen  in  England, 
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who  exerted  themselves  to  serve  worthy  Puritan 
ministers,  and  kept  them  from  prison  and  from  pen. 
ury,  \vhile  bigots  ruled  the  nation,  and  the  viiest 
aspersions  were  cast  upon  all  those  who  were  sus- 
pected of  n  on -conformity. 

Mr.  Cotton  was  not  able  to  stem  the  tide  of  party. 
He  was  ordered  before  the  high  commission  court, 
who  were  disposed  to  pour  out  the  bitterness  of 
their  ^^•rath  upon  his  head  ;  but  they  were  disap- 
pointed of  their  aim,  and,  through  the  inHuence  of 
those  who  were  well  disposed,  he  escaped  and  came 
to  New- England.  It  was  observed,  that  he  did  not 
fly  from  the  profession  of  the  truth,  but  unto  a  more 
opportune  place  for  the  profession  of  it. 

When  \lr.  Cotton  came  over  to  this  country, 
they  were  busy  in  settling  the  aiTairs  of  the  churches 
and  commonvv'ealth.  In  both  of  vrhich  he  took  aa 
active  part.  Being  requested  to  preach  before  the 
general  court,  his  text  was  Haggai  ii.  4.  Yet 
now  be  strong,  O  Zerubbabel,  saiththe  Lord  ;  and 
be  strong,  O  Joshua,  son  of  Josedech  the  high 
priest ;  and  be  strong,  all  ye  people  of  die  land,  saith 
the  Lord,  and  work  ;  for  I  am  with  you,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts.'' 

It  was  a  usual  thing  for  the  magistrates  to  consult 
with  the  ministers,  and  Mr.  Cotton  was  appointed, 
with  gov.  Winthrop,  to  draw  an  abstract  of  the  ju" 
dicial  laws  of  the  Mosaick  system,  so  far  as  they  are' 
moraL    It  was  his  advice  to  establish  a  Theocracy, 

Mr.  Cotton  began  the  sabbath  on  Saturday  even- 
ing. He  gave  religious  instructions,  read  the 
scriptures,  and  then  retired  into  his  study.  He 
spent  the  sabbath  day  either  in  his  study  or  in  the 
pulpit.  He  v/as  a  very  accomplished  preacher  ;  his 
voice  had  melody  in  it,  and  was  sonorous  ;  his  ser- 
mons pathetick,  and  his  critical  acumen  uncom- 
mon. This  was  discovered  in  his  frequent  expo- 
sitions, and  dissertations  upon  passages  and  whole 
books  of  the  scripture.  He  was  considered  as  a 
^reat  polemick  divine ;  yet  upon  two  occasionSy 
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uhen  his  talents  were  exerted  this  way,  he  was  un- 
der no  small  disadvantage.  In  his  controversy  with 
Roger  Williams,  he  had  an  opponent  who  not  only 
possessed  talents  which  would  have  made  him  grent. 
jn  any  school,  but  had  bent  tlie  force  of  his  strong 
mind  to  the  very  subject  which  then  employed 
their  attention.  In  Kngland,  Mr.  Cotton  had  writ- 
ten in  favour  of  toleration,  and  agai'.ist  the  power 
of  the  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion.  Here  he 
had  to  oppose  the  sentiment  he  had  formerlv  de- 
fended, and  to  write  against  the  principles  which 
the  dissenting  ministers  in  England  then  thought 
evangelical,  and  have,  ever  since,  supported  ;  and 
Vr'hich  are  necessary  to  vindicate  their  separation. 

He  v/as  accused  of  holding  a  bloody  tenet  bv 
Williams,  and  the  title  of  his  answer  was,  T/ie 
bloody  Tenet  ^u^ashed  in  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb. 

In  the  geueral  commotion  of  the  country  concern- 
ing the  Antinomian  sentiments,  our  celebrated  di- 
vine lost  much  of  the  dignity  of  his  character,  and 
his  influence  in  the  churches.  He  did  not  go  to 
the  extreme-  which  would  please  his  friends  ; 
some  of  them  compared  him  to  a  light  in  a  dark 
lantern.  The  other  side  were  bitter  in  their  ani- 
madversions upon  his  conduct.  At  the  synod,  in 
1637,  he  had  to  oppose  the  whole  body  of  minis- 
ters, and  some  of  them  were  disposed  to  vex  him. 
Once  he  became  so  unhappy  as  to  threaten  to  leave 
the  plantation.  The  latter  part  of  his  ministry  was 
less  irksome.  He  enjoyed  some  years  of  rest  after 
being  tossed  on  the  troubled  sea.  His  labours  vv-ere 
edifying  to  the  people  ;  his  abilities  and  character 
were  equally  respected  by  the  magistrates  and  his 
clerical  brethren,  Vv  ho  all  lamented  his  death  when 
he  was  sixty- eight  years  old,  and  mourned  for  the 
loss  which  the  country  as  well  as  his  people  had  sus- 
tained. He  died  Dec.  23,  1652.  His  disorder  was 
of  a  pulm.onar}  nature,  owing  to  his  passing  a  ferry 
and  getting  wet,  and  then  preaching  in  a  neigh*, 
bouring  church.    He  was  seized  while  he  was  de- 
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llvcring  the  sermon,  and  was  never  afterwards  free 
from  the  coaipUrint  ;  yet  he  conthuied  to  labour, 
and  a  lew  weeks  before  his  death  he  took  for  his 
subject  ihc  four  hist  verses  in  2d  epistle  to  Timo- 
thy ;  i^iviug'  as  a  reason  why  he  chose  several  vers- 
es, that  he  siioiildnot  live  to  finish  them  if  he  v/ere 
niore  ]:>articular.  He  dwelt  chiefly  upon  these  words, 
Grjce  bd  ivhh  you  all.  When  he  could  preach  no 
longer,  he  v/as  visited  by  his  pious  friends,  to  v,  honn 
he  administered  consolation  and  good  instruction. 
He  died  in  peace,  and  the  last  words  he  uttered 
were  pious  and  benevolent  wishes  to  a  friend  who 
was  endeavouring  to  soften  the  pillov/  of  death  ; 
and  which  caused  others  to  say  of  him,  that  he  ivas 
a  good  maii^  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

iSlr.  Cotton  married  twice,  and  left  a  number  of 
children.  ^  His  descendants  have  spread  over  the 
country,  and  though  no  one  has  appeared  equal  to 
him  in  a  rich  variety  of  learning  and  popular  talents^ 
yet  several  of  them  have  been  eminent  as  preachersj 
and  among  the  civilians  of  our  country.  He  pub- 
lished many  works  ;  some  in  Latin.  These  were 
printed  in  London,  and  they  have  since  been  re- 
printed in  New-Kngland.  Among  them  we  find 
milk  Jar  babes ^  and  meat  jor  strong  7nen,  accord- 
ing to  their  power  of  digesting  the  spiritual  food. 

Some  difference  has  appeared  in  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed of  this  celebrated  man.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested, that  his  character  was  blazoned  beyond  its 
merit;  for  his  biographers  were  Mr.  Norton,  his 
friend,  v/ho  succeeded  him  as  teacher  of  the  old 
church,  and  Cotton  Mather,  his  grandson.  But  his 
character  was  high  before  he  came  to  this  country. 
We  have  taken  our  account  from  books  which  were 
not  published  by  any  near  relation,  nor  by  men  who 
were  much  prejudiced  in  his  favour.  His  learn- 
ing v/as  allowed  by  all  his  contemporaries  ;  his  pi- 
ety and  zeal  none  could  doubt,  for  he  sacrifrced  his 
ease,  his  interest,  and  his  country,  to  enjoy  the  or- 
dinances of  religion.    His  candid  spirit  was  not  al- 
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-ways  in  exercise.  Jo  the  phrenzy  of  his  imag-jira- 
tion  he  bhimed  worthy  men,  and  censured  those 
who  had  great  ch\im  to  his  respect  and  aftection  ; 
3'et  governcur  Winthrop,  one  opposite  in  stntimcnt 
upon  politicks  and  religion,  says  of  him,  that  he  de- 
livered himself  in  a  gentle  manner  upon  a  subject 
'^vhich  interested  his  feelings,  and  though  he  cen- 
sures his  opinions,  speaks  with  respect  of  the  man. 
Others,  as  strong  in  their  own  sentiments,,  allow 
him  candour  and  forbearance. 

In  those  instances  u  here  he  discovered  into  erance 
and  the  spirit  of  bigotry,  a  zeal  for  ecclesiasiical 
power,  he  only  manifested  the  inconsistency  of  hu- 
man nature.  It  is  a  true  observation,  chat  when 
men  begin  to  taste  of  cliristian  liberty  themselves, 
they  forget  that  other  m.en  have  an  equal  title  to  en- 
joy it. 

Such  flagrant  mstances  of  inconsistency  are  so 
evident  among  christians,  of  all  denominations,  that 
it  cannot  be  imputed  as  a  reproach  peculiar  to  any 
sect»  Instead  of  disturbing  the  ashes  of  our  ancestors, 
by  repeating  that  the  very  men  who  had  fled  from 
persecution  became  persecutors,"  we  had  better 
imitate  their  virtues,  throv/  a  mantle  over  their  fail- 
ings, let  instruction  spring  from  their  graves,  and 
hope  to  meet  them  in  that  better  world  where  just 
men  are  made  perfect, 

Cradock  Matthew,  one  of  the  principal  un- 
dertakers of  the  Nev/- England  settlements,  was  an 
opulent  merchant  in  London  ;  they  first  chose  him 
their  governour,  May  23,  1628;  but  afterwards  the j 
determined  to  choose  into  ofHce  only  those,  who 
M  ent  to  America,  v;lth  the  patent.  Therefore  he  re- 
igned the  place  to  Mr.  Winthrop.  He  was  m.ore 
forward  in  advancing  out  of  his  substance  than  any- 
other,  being  the  highest  in  all  subscriptions.  lie 
continued,  divers  years,  to  carry  on  a  trade  in  the 
colony,  by  his  servants,  but  never  visited  the  plan- 
tation,'' "  Iliitchimon. 
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Cr  AN  FIELD  Edward,  governour  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, was  an  English  gentleman  and  received  his 
-commission,  1682.  He  exchanged  a  profitable  of- 
fice at  home  to  better  his  fortune  in  New- England, 
As  soon  as  he  came  over,  he  exercised  his  power  in 
-an  arbitrary  manner,  and  acted  the  same  part  in  that 
province  v,  hich  sir  Edmund  Andross  did  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

He  came  to  Boston  the  year  after  lus  appoint- 
ment, and  pretended  a  regard  to  the  colony,  but 
led  them  into  measures  which  hurried  the  second 
•"ivarrant  against  their  charter.  He  represented  to 
the  court  of  Massachusetts,  that  2000  guineas  to  be 
given  to  lord  Hyde,  "for  his  majesty^s  private  ser- 
vice," would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  province, 
and  aftervv'ards  made  sport  of  their  credulity,  and 
his  os\'n  artifice  and  deception.  In  a  letter  vvhich 
Dudley  wrote  to  gov.  Bradstreet,  he  tells  him, 

Truly,  sir,  we  are  ridiculed,  by  our  best  friends, 
for  the  shame  Cranfield  put  upon  you.  His  majes- 
ty told  my  friend,  that  he  represented  us  as  disloy- 
al rogues.'' 

In  New  Hampshire,  Cranfield  assumed  so  much 
power,  that  the  publick  grievances  became  insup- 
portable. They  chose  an  agent  to  make  their  com- 
plaints at  the  court  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  mean 
Avhilethe  governour  was  atalosshowto  raise  money 
for  himself  and  the  necessary  publick  expences.  He 
called  an  assembly  in  1682,  and  the  same  year  dis- 
solved them.  He  then  ventured  upon  a  project  of 
taxing  the  people  v/ithout  their  consent.  But  he 
found  all  his  efforts  ineflectual,  and  his  authority 
contemptible.'*  The  complaint  was^ taken  up  by 
the  lords  of  trade,  and  decided  against  him.  He 
lost  the  government  after  enjoying  a  kind  of  honour 
a  few  years  without  the  profits  he  had  calculated  up- 
on ;  and  v.as  glad  afterwards  to  be  appointed  col- 
lector of  Barbadoes.     Belknap.  Hutchinson. 

Gushing  Tho?,ias,  speaker  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, 1746,  was  the  son  of  the  hon.  Tlio- 
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inas  Cushing,  one  of  his  majesty's  council.  Tlie 
father  was  among  the  New  Kngiand  worilncs,  and 
the  son  as  much  celebrated  for  liis  sroodncss  as  his 
superior  abilities.  IMr.  Prince  speaks  of  him,  as  a 
rian  of  excellent  acquired  gifts  and  natural  under- 
standing, well  acquainted  with  afiairs  of  the  world, 
with  men  and  things,  w  ith  our  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
constitution,  with  human  nature  aiid  divinity.  My 
acquaintance,"  says  he,  began  with  the  table  con- 
versation. I  found,  with  surprise  and  pleasure,  that 
in  a  small,  feeble,  relaxed  body,  there  dwelt  a  great, 
a  lively,  a  strong  and  well  coiuposed  soul.  Our  en- 
tertainments were  an  agreeable  variety  of  divinity, 
history,  civil  and  religious  matters,  or  natural  phi- 
losophy ;  or  observations  on  present  occurrences 
and  transactions,  either  in  town  or  land,  or  other 
parts  of  the  world  ;  as  various  subjects  happened  to 
occur,  with  a  candid  freedom  ;  his  genius  incliiiii'g 
him*  either  to  unbiassed  reasoning,  or  agreeable  ob- 
servations "  . 

This  excellent  man  was  born  in  Boston,  1693 ;  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1714.  He  acquired 
considerable  property,  beside  what  he  received  from 
his  father,  to  whose  business  he  succeeded.  He  very 
soon  distinguished  himself,  as  one  of  the  best  speakers 
in  the  town  meeting  ;  and  in  1721/,  was  one  of  their 
committee  to  draw  up  the  instructions  for  their  re- 
pjresentatives.  In  1731.  he  was  chosen  representa- 
tive for  the  town,  and  continued  in  this  office  as 
long  as  he  lived.  Daring  Belcher's  administration, 
when  the  town  saw  fit  to  change  three  of  their  re- 
presentatives, he  was  the  one  who  claimed  their  re- 
spect, and  all  the  votes  were  in  his  flwour  He  once 
was  elected  treasurer  of  the  province,  which  trust 
he  could  not  accept  on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of 
his  other  business.  In  1  73 9  he  was  appointed  agent  of 
the  province  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  but  his  in- 
firm state  of  health  prevented  him  from  taking  the 
voyage.  He  was  speaker  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, A,  D.  1742,  and  was  chosen  annually  till  he 
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died,  1746,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age.  The  loss 
was  felt  by  the  publick,  as  hewa^  in  the  midst  of  his 
usefulness.  Mr.  Gushing  married  a  daughter  of 
the  hon.  Edward  Bromfield,  and  left  two  daughters 
and  oiiC  son.* 

Gushing  Thom As,lieut.  governour  of Massachu- 
setts,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  speaker  Gushing,  and  rose 
to  hio;her  otiices  in  the  state  than  his  father  or  ^rand- 
father,  each  of  whom  had  been  distinguished  with 
peculiar  honours.  He  had  good  talents,  and  was  a 
very  useful  man  in  many  departments,  though  he 
had  not  their  splendid  abilities.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  Gcllege,  1744';  engaged  in  mercantile 
business,  but  his  mind  was  turned  much  to  political 
aftairs.  The  lather  enjoyed  the  afRuence  of  aealth 
with  all  the  honours  his  councry  could  bestow  upon 
him",  the  son  was  fonder  of  publick  life,  and  paid 
too  little  attention  to  pecuniary  considerations.  He 
was  sent  representatative  from  his  native  town  for  a 
number  of  years,  and,  A.  D.  1763,  when  the  gov- 
ernour  negatived  Mr.  Otis,  who  had  been  chosen 
speaker,  he  was  elected  in  his  place  ;  and  he  con- 
tinued to  fill  the  chair,  till  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
members  of  the  congress  which  met  at  Philadelphia, 
1774.  He  was  then  commissary  general,  but  the 
province  was  in  such  a  state,  that  there  was  no  great 
call  for  a  person  in  this  office,  nor  did  any  material 
profit  attend  it.  In  1779  Mr.  Gushing  declined  go- 
ing to  Congress;   and  the  government  of  Massa- 

•  Mr.  Bromfield,  the  father  of  Mrs,  Gushing,  according  to  Mr. 
prince,  was  one  of  tiie  distinguished  worthies  of  New  hngland, 
whose  names  will  appear  in  ciiarac'.ers  of  honour  in  the  annals 
of  our  church  and  state.  His  son,  l..  Bromfitld,  esq.  who  died, 
1756,  was  one  of  the  Boston  repi estrntatives,  1739.  Me  was  on 
tlie  popular  side  when  the  prejudices  of  the  town  were  so  strong 
cgainst  gov.  Belcher.  In  the  house  he  acted  in  concert  with 
Gushing,  Allen,  Sec.  "the  film,  uncorrupted  pi'.triot,  careful  to 
assert  the  just  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  to  defend  the  inval- 
uable liberties  of  the  people.'*  He  v.  as  for  many  years  selectman 
.and  overseer  of  the  poor,  which  offices  he  discliarged.  He  was 
a  gentleman  in  Wii^h  esteenn  v/hilc  lie  lived,  and  his  death  wa^ 
?:reatly  hmenttd. 
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chusetts  being  then  organized,  he  was  elected  to  the 
second  ofUce  in  the  state.  He  was  lieut.  governour 
from  the  time  he  was  chosen  till  his  death,  1788. 

There  wns  a  time  when  Mr.  C.  was  considered 
in  Great  Britain  as  the  leader  of  the  whigs  in  this 
country.  He  was  not  esteemed  so  in  Boston.  He 
had  less  political  zeal  than  Otis,  or  Adams,  or  Han- 
cock ;  but  by  his  pleasant  temper,  his  moderation, 
his  conversing  with  men  of  different  parties,  though 
he  som.etimes  was  lashed  by  their  strokes  for  want 
of  firmness,  he  obtained  more  influence  than  either, 
except  Mr.  Hancock.  The  reason  of  his  being 
known  so  m.uch  in  the  mother  country  was,  that  his 
name  was  signed  to  all  the  pubiick  papers,  as  speak- 
er of  the  house.  Hence  he  was  sometimes  exposed 
to  the  sarcasms  of  the  ministerial  writers  In  the 
pamphlet  of  Dr.  Johnson,  called,  Taxation  no 
Tyranny,"  one  object  of  the  Americans  is  said  to  be, 

to  adorn  the  brows  of  Mr.  C  g  wdth  a  diadem." 

He  had  a  rank  among  the  patriots,  as  a  sincere  friend 
to  the  pubiick  good,  and  he  was  also  a  friend  to  re- 
ligion, which  he  manifested  by  a  constant  attendance 
upon  all  pious  institutions.  He  was  also  very  at- 
tentive to  the  affairs  of  the  college,  an  example  to 
others  of  the  overseers,  being  often  chairman  of 
committees,  and  always  present  at  the  board ;  he 
was  also  fellow  of  the  corporation  from  the  ye-cu: 
1785,  in  which  ?rir.  Bowdoin  resigned.  He  re- 
ceived a  diploma  of  doctor  of  laws  from  the  univer- 
sity. 

Mr.  Gushing  left  a  number  of  children  ;  one  of 
his  daughters  married  John  Avery,  esq.  who  for 
many  years  was  secretary  of  the  common svealth.* 

*  Mr.  Avery  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  17 59  ;  succeed- 
ed Sam'iel  Adams  as  secretary,  1780,  and  died,  June,  \H06.  He 
vas  secieiary  of  the  A^.assacliusetts  Iliimane  Society,  h'c  was 
buried  on  the  day  of  their  semi  annual  meetins^.  Their  orator, 
in  the  midst  of  his  diicoins^j,  alhides  to  the  iuneral  kneli  which 
then  called  then^j  r.o  p  ly  their  respects  to  their  worthy  officer,  an 
"esrly.  active  and  important  member  of  the  society." 
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CusHMAN  Robert,  one  of  the  original  planters 
of  Ne\vEngland»  wa^  a  member  of  Mr.  Robinson's 
church  at  Leyden.  He  ivas  chosen  iigent,  \vith  Mr. 
Carver,  to  treat  with  the  Virginia  company,  m  hen 
our  lathers  had  fixed  their  purpose  to  make  a  settle- 
ment in  North  America.  The  object  of  their  mis-, 
slon  was  to  obtain  certain  privileges,  if  they  lived 
in  the  British  dominions,  especially  the  rights  of 
conscience.  They  met  with  great  discouragements, 
and  did  not  succeed.  The  next  y^nr  he  was  icnt 
upon  the  same  business  with  Mr.  Bradibrd  A  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Cushm^an,  May  8.  1619,  represent!^ 
the  affairs  of  the  Virginia  company  as  being  in  great 
confusion.  It  was  on  account  of  introducing  lid- 
ward  Sandy  in  the  place  of  secretary,  in  the  room  of 
sir  Thomas  Smith,  of  whom  there  is  a  minute  ac- 
count in  Smith's  history  of  Virginia.  In  autuma 
of  this  same, year  the  Leyden  agents  procured  a  pa- 
tent, confirmed  by  the  company's  seal  When  these 
religious  adventurers  set  sail,  Mr.  Cushman  was  ia 
the  smaller  vessel,  which  proved  leaky  and  was  con- 
demned, but  afterwards  he  sailed  for  New  ii,n2:iand 
in  the  ship  Fortune  and  arrived  at  Plymouth,  Nov, 
10,  1621.  He  returned  to  England,  and  died  in  the 
year  1626.  The  news  of  his  death  reached  the  new- 
settlement  at  the  same  time  they  heard  oi  the  loss  of 
their  venerable  pastor,  Mr.  Robinson.  Among  the 
bitter  ingredients  mingled  in  their  cup,  they  sor- 
rowed most  of  all,  that  they  should  see  t/ieir  faces 
no  more.^ 

*  A  sernion  of  Mr.  Cushman  which  he  preached  to  the  Ply- 
mouth seltltfb  upon  ulf-lcj-vs^  ^vas  printed  in  Enghmcl,  1622,  and 
reprinied  m  Boston,  1721.  Another  edition  of  it  was  printed  in 
Plymouth,  1785.  ^Memoirs  of  Mr.  Cushman  arc  annexed, 
handsomely  written  by  judge  Davis,  who  was  ihen  an  inhaijitant 
ot  ihat  town.  This  account  makes  one  of  the  lives  in  the  Ameri- 
can Bio;;rHphy.  The  dedication  of  ti^is  sermon  is  curious.  It  is, 
'J'o  his  loviU!^  friends  the  adventurers  for  New  Englarid,  together 
with  all  well-willcrs  and  weil-wishes  tl^.ereunto,  ^tgc^,  peace,  &c. 
He  describes  New  Ent?;lund,  "  as  an  island,  ahoat  the  quantity  of 
lingliind.  being  cut  out  of  the  mam  lan^i  in  America,  as  Engiaiid 
is  of  r  urope."  A  parliameritary  speaker,  in  1774,  speaks  of  il;  -- 
island  of  New  England. 
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CuTLKR  "Timothy,  rector  of  Yale  College  and 
minister  of  Christ  Church,  Boston,  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College,  1701  ;  was  ,  ordained 
at  Stratford.  (Conn.)  1710,  according  to  tlie  or- 
der of  the  New  Kngland  churches.  He  was  ap- 
pointed rector  of  the  college  in  New  Haven,  1719, 
which  was.  as  has  been  said,  an  auspicious  event  to 
that  institution,  for  he  was  a  man  of  profound 
learning  and  presided  with  dignity,  usefulness  and 
general  approbation.  In  1723,  he  conformed  to  the 
church  of  England.  Being  joined  by  several  of  the 
tutors  and  neighbouring  clergy,  and  himself  the 
Urst  scholar  in  the  colony,  it  was  a  great  shock  to 
the  congregational  establishment.  A  churcli  was 
built  for  him  in  Boston  of  vv  hichhe  was  rector  from 
1723  to  1765,  the  year  of  his  death.  He  did  not 
publish  any  thing  except  a  few  single  sermons.  His 
powers  v»ere  rather  solid  than  brilliant,  and  he  was 
too  much  of  a  scholar  to  allow  any  thing  superficial 
to  come  from  his  hand.  It  was  in  this  language  he 
spake  of  most  publications;  those  which  were  writ- 
ten  by  ministers  of  the  episcopal  church,  and  those 
whose  sentiments  and  mode  of  worship  might  pro- 
voke sarcastick  remarks.  He  was  haughty  and 
overbearing  in  his  manners  ;  and  to  a  stranger,  in 
the  pulpit,  appeared  as  a  man  fraught  with  pride. 
He  never  could  win  the  rising  generation,  because 
he  found  it  so  difficult  to  be  condescending  :  nor 
i  had  he  intimates  of  his  own  age'  and  flock.  But 
people  of  every  denomination  looked  upon  him  with 
j  a  kind  of  veneration,  and  his  extensive  learning  ex- 
I  cited  esteem  and  respect  where  thi  re  was  nothing 
[  to  move,  or  hold  the  affections  of  the  heart, 
i  Dr.  Stiles  calls  him  the  greatest  oriental  scholar 
I  after  Thomas  Thacher^  the  first  minister  of  the  Old 
f  South,  and  the  great  president  Chauncy.  No  man 
in  Nevv  England,  he  tells  us,  had  such  knowledge 
of  the  rector  and  those  gentleman.  All  which  m.ay 
be  true.  We  have  sufficient  docum.ents  to  show 
that  they  understood  Hebrew j  and  no  one  who  rc- 
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collects  Dr.  Cutler  will  doubt  of  his  being-  well 
skilled  in  logick,  metaphysicks,  moral  philosoph}-^ 
theology  and  ecclesiastical  history." 

His  diploma  of  doctor  in  divinity,  was  presented 
to  hiin  when  he  was  in  England.  His  correspon- 
dence with  oiher  doctors  or  with  bishops,  was  never 
carried  on  with  so  much  zeal,  spirit  and  perse ver« 
arice  as  we  find  mentioned  in  the  biographical  sketch- 
es  of  his  brethren  ;  nor  do  we  read  of  any  produc- 
tion of  his,  among  the  controversies  between  epis- 
copalians and  dissenters,  during  his  long  mlnistr}% 
Yet  they  all  looked  up  to  him  as  a  father,  and  he 
certainly  was  more  eminent  as  a  scholar  than  those 
who  served  their  cause  by  their  writings. 

Mr.  Hooper  of  Trinity  church  preached  the  fu« 
neral  discourse  and  gave  the  character  of  this  dis- 
tinguished missionary  of  their  church,  with  much 
justice  and  his  usual  eloquence. 

D  A  NFOR  T  H  Tk  0  u  AS, deputy  governour  of  Massa^ 
chusetts  Bay,  was  elected  a  magistrate  in  1659. 
From  this  year  he  v/as  assistant  till  1679,  when  Mr. 
Bradstreet  being  put  into  the  chair,  he  succeeded 
him  as  deputy.  He  had  a  great  share  of  duty  upon 
him,  and  with  resolution  and  firmness  conducted 
the  publick  affairs  in  the  most  difficult  times. 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  speaking  of  three  parties  during 
sir  Edmund  Andross's  administration  and  the  times 
preceding,  says,  the  head  of  those  on  the  side  of 
royalty  were  Dudley,  Stoughton,  &lc.  Mr  Brad- 
strertjthe  governour.by  the  voice  of  the  people, was 
the  head  of  the  moderate  party.  Danforth  led  the 
opposition,  assisted  by  Cooke."  Though  he  con- 
ducted  with  prudence  he  would  yield  no  privilege 
which  the  charter  gave  them.  Hence  he  was  ob- 
noxious to  Randolph,  Andross,  and  to  the  ministry 
of  Great  Britain.  For  the  same  reason  he  was  ihe 
idol  of  the  populace  in  New  England.  He  acted  as 
president  of  the  council  when  the  people  took  the 
government  from  Andross,  and  had  it  not  bc:en  for 
hii  influence,  they  would  have  gone  to  greater 
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travagancles.  The  extracts  of  his  letters  v.  hlch  arc 
preserved  show  that  he  had  prudence  and  Vv  isdoni 
inxonducting  measures,  though  he  was  fierce  ia 
opposition  to  arbitrary  mandates.  When  the  oflicers 
of  the  old  government  were  restored  to  their  places, 
Mr.  Bradstrect  was  again  governour  and  Mr,  Dan- 
forth  the  deputy.-^'  They  held  their  ofnces  till  the 
charter  of  William  and  Alary  arrived.  He  w-astheii 
deprived  of  his  place,  and  his  name  wa's  not  suffer- 
ed to  remain  as  one  of  the  counsellors,  although  the 
agents  expressed  a  pariicular  desire  to  have  it.  The 
people  received  the  intelligence  v/ith  surprise  and 
grief ;  but  it  was  easy  for  politicians  to  account  for 
the  omission,  as  he  was  against  receiving  any  other 
charter  than  that  v/hichthe  fathers  of  Massachusetts 
held  sacred.  We  hear  nothins:  more  of  him  in 
pubiick  life.  He  passed  his  days  in  the  town  of 
Cambridge.  His  only  son,  Samuel,  who  died  in 
England,  was  graduated  1771  ;  v;as  fellow  of  Har- 
vard College,  and  a  hue  scholar.  The  name  of 
Danforth  in  another  line  is  preserved,  and  few 
names  have  exhibited  more  literary  characters^ 
Mather.  Hutclunson. 

Danforth  S  a  u  e  l  ,  minister  of  Roxbu ry ,  came 
into  New  England,  ltf34»  with  his  father,  Nathaniel 
Danforth,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1643, 
Avas  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  corpcraticn,  and  instruct- 
ed a  class ;  he  was  very  respectable  for  his  knowl-- 
edge  of  the  sciences  and  theology.  Bemg  invited  to 

*  The  ancient  magistrates  and  elders,  althougii  they  strenu- 
ously advised  to  further  ^vaitin^  for  orders  from  England,  and 
discouraged  any  attempts  of  that  nature,  "  as  far  as  they  had  op- 
portunity, yet  vrere  they  now  compelled  to  assist  with  their  pre- 
sence and  councils  for  t'le  preventing  of  bloodshed,  which  had 
been  most  certainly  the  issue,  if  prudent  councils  had  not  been 
given  to  both  parlies  '*    Danforth^-i  letter  to  a^ent  Mather. 

When  Mr  Danforth  was  appointed  deputy  governour,  he  had 
likewise  anotlier  commission,  president  of  the  province  of  Maine, 
to  govern  under  the  Ma^sucbu'setLS.tlie  lords  proprietories.and  lo 
be acccnntable  to  them;  t!;iihcr  he  repaired,  1 779,  appointed  ofn- 
ccrs.  held  courts,  ^c,  In  that  statioii  also  he  opposed  Andross's 
Upurp^tioa, 
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settle  coricague  pastor  Vvitli  Mr.  Eliot  at  "Roxbury, 
lie  was  ord:»ined,  1650.  He  died,  1674,  in  the  midst 
of  his  life  and  usefuhiess.  Dr.  Mather  says  he  wrote 
as  a  scholar,  yet  was  very  affectionate  in  his  man- 
ner of  preaching,  and  seldom  left  the  pulpit  without 
teurs.-'  11c  niajTied  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Wilson, 
the  first  minister  of  Boston,  and  was  blessed  vvith 
twelve  children,  some  of  v;hom  died  before  him. 
Two  of  his  sons  were  distinguished  among  the  di- 
vines of  this  state.  One  of  Dorchester,  and  the 
ether  v.'as  settled  at  Taunton.  One  of  his  daughters 
married  the  hon.  Mr,  Bromfield,  of  Boston** 

■*  When  Mr.  D.  died,  old  Eliot  v;rote  verses  and  Mr. 
Weld  likewise.  It  was  then  very  common.  The  Dorchester 
buiiai  ground  is  famous  for  the  epitaphs  on  gravestones,  many 
of  which  were  written  by  Z\lr.  D.  the  minister  of  that  tov;n. 
If  v/e  regard  the  spirit  rather  than  the  metre,  vre  might  be  edified 
by  reading  them.  But  lest  the  rising  generation  should  "  play 
uith  the  iK.'ard  of  their  tthers,"  which  the  author  of  the  Mag- 
nalia  says  is  a  wicked  thing,  it  is  best  that  most  of  them  should 
be  buried  with  the  mouldering  stone.  A  Latin  epitaph  upon  the 
lioxbury  divine  may  excite  pleasure  with  remarks. 
Non  dubium,  quin  eo  iverit,  q'jo  Stella:  eunt 
Danforihus^  qui  stellis  semper  se  aSsocia\"t. 

This  epitaph  alludes  to  the  studies  of  Mr.  D.  "  Several  of  his 
astronomical  composures  have  seen  the  light  of  the  sun/*  says 
Dr.  Mather.  He  published  a  particular  account  of  the  comet, 
1654.  He  observed  the  motions  of  it,  ^'  from  its  first  appearance 
in  Corvus,  Vr  hence  it  crossed  the  tropick  of  Capricoj  n,  till  it  ar- 
rived at  the  maintop  sail  of  the  sr.ip,  and  then  it  returned  through 
Canis  Major,  and  again  crossed  the  tropick  of  Capricorn,"  Sec, 
There  is  no  theological  publication  of  his,  except  we  consider 
his  electirm  sermon  as  such,  which  is  a  recognition  of  J^civ  Erig- 
lards  errand  into  the  wildf:rness.    It  was  delivered  1670. 

The  rev.  Samuel  Danforth,  of  Taunton,  v/as  born,  1666  ;  gradu- 
ated, 1633  ;  died,  1727.   He  preached  the  elf ction  serm.on,  1714. 

The  rev.  John  Danforth  was  born,  1664  ;  graduated,  1677  ;  or- 
dained, at  Dorchester,  1682  j  died  1750.  "  He  ui\derstood  math- 
ematicks  ;  had  a  taste  for  poetry  and  various  learning."  His 
printed  works  ai'e,  a  sermon  on  parting  with  friends  ;  a  serraou 
on  contentment ;  a  serm.on  on  Rom.  i.  21-  1?  iO  ;  a  funeral  ser- 
mon on  Mr.  Brom.Field  ;  tv/o  sermons  on  the  c.irtliQ'iake,  1727  i 
a  fast  sermon,  Kxod.  ix,  33,  34. 

The  hon.  Samuel  Danforth  of  Cambrid-c  v.-as  the  son  of  Mr- 
Danforth  of  Doicliester,    He  v/a^  prcsideni  of  his  majesty''; 
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Davek^^ort  JoHis^  minister  of  the  first  church 
jn  Bobtoa,  died  buddenly  of  an  apoplexy,  March  15, 
1670.  was  a  celebrated  divine  in  England  as 

well  as  this  new  region  of  the  earth,  where  he  lived 
from  the  year  163  /  to  the  time  of  his  removal  to  ^ 
better  world. 

Dr.  Nhuher  quotes  a  saying  of  the  learned,  con- 
cerning  Salma-iius,  and  applies  it  to  him,  Fir  nun^ 
quain  satis  laudatus,  nec  teniere  sine  laude  nomi- 

He  -was  born,  A.  D.  15973  at  a  place  called  Co- 
ventry. His  parents  were  respectable  and  gave  him 
a  good  education.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  a 
student  of  Brazen  Nose  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
received  a  degree  of  B.  A.  and  though  a  youth,  im- 
mediately began  to  preach.  He  preached  constant- 
ly in  the  city  of  London  in  the  time  of  the  plague, 
and  visited  his  flock  as  a  faithful  minister,  w  hich 
gained  him  great  credit  among  those  v^ho  knew 
how  to  estimate  worth  that  vras  then  as  rare,  as  it 
was  pure.  T  or  what  can  prayers  signify,  if  a  minis- 
ter does  not  mingle  offices  of  humanity  with  his  pi- 
ous walk  ;  this  gives  a  perfume  to  the  sacrifice. 
He  afterwards  received  the  degrees  of  A.  M.  and 
bachelor  of  divinity, 

About  the  year  1625,  there  was  a  plan  devised  to 
make  a  purchase  of  impropriations,  and  with  the 
profits  of  the  same  to  maintain  a  number  of  minis- 
ters who  would  assist  in  reforming  abuses.  Mr, 
L)avenport  was  in  connexion  with  Dr.  Sibs,  Dr. 
Gouge,  and  several  laymen,  one  of  whoni  Vvas  lord 
mayor  of  London.  But  archbishop  Laud  took  urn- 
brage  at  it,  as  favouring  nonconformity  and  obtain- 
ed a  bill  to  be  exhibited  in  the  exchequer  chamber^ 
when  the  court  condemned  the  proceedings,  and 
pronounced  the  gifts,  feoffments  and  contrivances  to 
be  illegal  ;  and  confiscated  the  money  to  the  king's 
use. 

council  several  years.  In  1774;  be  v/as  appointed  one  of  ihz 
iTiandamus  council.  He  died  1777,  ae-jed  8i.  lie  v/ at.  B.id  Co  b'.: 
a  f^re*<:  n?.tu:iil  pliilosopher  and  chym'---t. 
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Soon  after  this  Mr.  D  became  so  mnch  of  a  non-. 
conf-iYiTii.-,:,  as  to  be  an  object  of  publick  notice,  and 
in  consequence  of  it,  he  re^i.ened  his  pastoral  oOice 
in  Colman  street,  and  passed  over  into  Holland* 
This  was  about  the  end  of  the  year  1633. 

He  soon  opened  a  controversy  \^  ith  the  Dutch  dl* 
vines  upon  the  subject  of  baptism>  and  tried  to  in- 
troduce the  practice  which  he  wrote  so  much  ia  fa- 
vour of  afterwards,  and  which  has  been  a  controver- 
sy ill  New  England  ever  since  he  came  ir.to  the. 
country,  viz.  Whether  the  children  of  communis 
cants  only  should  be  admitted  to  the  ordinance?'' 

He  \vent  back  again  to  England,  1635.  He  was 
one  of  those  by  whom  the  patent  of  the  Massachu* 
setts  colony  was  made  out,  though  his  name  was 
not  among  the  patentees.  He  did  this  before  he 
%vent  to  Holland,  and  there  hearing  of  the  progress 
and  prosperity  of  Nev/  England,  he  resolved  to  come 
over  and  make  a  settlement,  which  he  did,  being 
considered  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  New  Haven  colo- 

He  arrived  at  Boston,  1637,  with  Mr.  Hopkms, 
two  London  merchants,  and  several  other  v.  orthies, 
Avho  did  not  incline  to  settle  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  Massachusetts.  They  w^ere  offered  any  spot  they 
might  fix  upon,  and  urged  to  unite  with  the  people 
of  this  colony,  but  ihey  were  disposed  to  form  a 
new^  plantation.  Mr.  Davenport  was,  however,  in- 
vited to  sit  with  the  synod  at  Cambridge.  And  Dr. 
!Mather  tells  us,  his  learning  and  wisdom  did  con- 
tribute more  than  a  little  to  dispel  the  mist  of  errors 
which  then  overspread  the  country^  While  he  was 
minister  of  New  Haven,  he  was  inviied  to  join  the 
Westminster  Assembly  with  Mr,  Cotton  and  Mr, 
Hooker,  and  he  had  an  inclination  to  cross  the  At- 
lantick,  but  the  other  gentlemen  did  not  suppose  it 
\vould  answer  any  special  purpose,  or  thought  less 
of  the  honour  ;  nor  were  his  church  willing  to  part 
vvith  hirn.  It  certainly  was  more  proper  for  him  to 
lead  the  few  sheep  iiv  this  American  Y/ildernesSs 
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t!ian  to  display  his  gifts  amidst  so  much  wisdi.T.,  as 
was  collected  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  1?  he 
had  gone  to  En.2;l2nd  he  might  have  been  as  zealous 
as  Hugh  Peters,  who  went  over  as  agent  for  Massa- 
chusetts about  this  time.  In  this  country  he  acted  a 
part  which  m.ade  him  ahnostas  obnoxious  to  Charles 
11.  He  concealed  tv/o  of  the  regicides  in  his  own 
house,  and  instigated  the  people  of  that  government 
by  his  publick  preaching,'*  to  protect  these  unfortu- 
nate men,  and  not  suffer  the  king's  commissioners 
to  execute  their  purpose. 

T\lr.  Davenport  was  threatened  with  the  vengeance 
of  regal  authority  for  concealing  traitors,  and  had 
reason  to  dread  the  consequences  of  his  democrat- 
ick  zeal,  mingled  as  it  was  with  motives  of  hum.ani- 
ty.  Upon  this  gen.  Whaley  and  Gciie  ofiered  to 
surrender,  and  appeared  pubiickly  in  several  places, 
Ic  is  supposed  they  would  have  done  this  rather 
than  Mr,  D.  should  suffer  on  their  account.  But 
when  he  was  no  longer  exposed  to  any  partictiiar 
danger,  and  the  commissioners  had  manifested  their 
resentment  other  wise,  they  again  concealed  themi- 
selves. 

In  1667,  Mr.  D.  left  the  people  at  New  VUvcn 
and  came  to  Boston  to  succeed  Mr.  Norton,  the  min- 
ister of  the  first  church.  This  caused  great  grief  to 
his  own  people,  and  divided  the  Boston  church. 
Dr.  Mather  quotes  an  observation  that  it  is  ill 
transplanting  a  tree  that  thrives  in  the  soil.-'  He 
might  have  said  that  a  tree  should  never  be  trans- 
planted which  has  past  its  growth.  It  will  die  be- 
fore it  will  yield  much  fruit,  however  rich  the  soil 
in  which  it  is  fixed.    His  making  this  exchange  of 

*  "  About  the  time  the  pursuers  caaie  to  N'ev/  Haven,  or  a 
little  before,  and  to  prepare  the  minds  of  '.he  people  for  their  re- 
ception, Mr.  Davenport  preached  pLi  jIickiv  rroni  this  text,  !sa:ah, 
Zivi.  3,  4.  Take  couiiLei,  execute  juds^Tnentj  rna.ke  thy  siiadow  as 
the  night  ir\  tl;e  mid^t  of  the  noon  day,  b'^wray  not  him  ih.it  wan- 
tieretli  ;  let  mine  outcasts  d-.vell  -.vith  thee.  Tvlouh.  be  thou  a 
covert  for  them,  h  orn  tue  face  of  the  spoiler.  Thii  dcubtlc^."^  hadi 
'.s  '.fT'cc-;"  w-Q.    ^Julc'i's  hUtory  of  the  ju'J(^-:-:.  ' 
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t  skuation  Vv'as  unhappy  for  himself  as  well  as  the 

I  churches.    It  v/as  too  late  in  life  to  fonn  new  con. 

f  nexions  ;  and  to  leave  old  friends,  whose  hearts  had 

\  been  iricd  by  many  scenes  of  adversity,  vras  a  v/ound 

[  to  liis  own  sensibility,  especiahy  as  th.ey  v.-ere  hurt 

j  by  his  conduct. 

I  He  died,  March  15,  IvTO,  of  an  apoplexy,  aged 

I  72  ycars.^^  j^icigfialla, 

I  D£Nisoy  Daniel,  major  general,  was  an  in- 

1  habitant  of  the  iovrn  of  Ipswich*      He  was  the  au« 

I  thor  of  a  treatise  caUed  the  Irsnicon,       His  pans 

\  and  abilities  were  vrell  knovrn  amongst  those  v/idi 

I  whom  he  lived,  and  might  justly  place  him.  among 

I  the  first  three,  having  mdeed  many  natural  advan- 

^  taees  above  others  for  die  more  easv  attainins:  of 

{  skill  in  every  science."  Mr-  Hubbard,  from  whom 

I  this  quotation  is  m.ade,  says  concerning  the  Irerdcon, 

I  which  v;as  found  among  his  papers  "  that  it  would 

I  be  ingratitude  to  withhold  it  from  the  publick  vie  w.  - ' 

j  It  might  suit  other  times.    1st.  Ii  takes  into  con- 

\  sideration  the  publick  maladies.    2d.  The  ccca- 

I  sion  of  them.    3d.  The  danger.  4thly.  The  blame- 

j  able  causes,    othlv.  The  cure.    He  died  Sent. 

\  ^0,  16S2.t 

\  Dixw^LL  John,  of  New  Haven,  v/as  one  of  the 

I  Pvcgicidcs,  and  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  2d, 

j  •  Works.— The  saint's  anchor  hold,  a  book  recommended  by 

j  I^Ir.  Caryl  and  Mr,  Hook;   demonstraticn  of  Jesus  Chrisi:  to  be 

I  the  true  Messiah  ;  election  sermon,  1669  ;  a  treatise  of  the  pow- 

j  er  of  Congregational  churches  ;  a  discourse  upon  civil  govern- 

I  ment,  in  a  new  plantation,  whose  end  is  reiii^ion.    A  volume  of 

j  sermons  upon  the  Canticles  was  transcribed  ibr  the  press  but  ne- 

f  ver  published. 

!  t  The  funeral  discourse  by  Mr.  H.  minister  of  Ipswich,  is 

I  from  Isaiah,  3  chap.  3  first  verses.     To  v/hich  is  annexed  Ireni- 

j  con,  or  a  "  salve  for  Nev/  England's  sore,  penned  by  the  said 

f  major  c:eneral,  and  hft  behind  him  as  his  farewell  and  last  advice 

\  to  his  fritnds  of  the  Massachusetts." 

j  M.^.  Denison  pastor  of  the  church  m  Ipsv/ich  died  167'9, 

I  What  relation  he  bore  to  the  general  I  have  never  been  able  to 

I  know,  r;or  v.  hen  he  came  into  this  country.     His  name  is  not  in 

I  the  Ojiierrc;  catalo^x-e  arid  the  church  recortis  are  iost. 
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came  over  into  America.  He  went  to  Hanaw  in 
the  fifbt  pl  ice,  and  was  made  a  Burgess,  but  in 
1664,  he  visited  Whulley  and  Gode  at  Hadiey.  He 
\vent  the  same  year  to  New  Haven  and  there  he 
resided  till  his  death. 

Though  he  took  the  name  of  John  Davids,  yet  he 
was  known  to  m.any ;  bnt  they  were  his  friends,  and 
would  not  betray  him.  It  is  supposed  that  P%an- 
dolph  had  some  suspicion  of  it,  and  communicated, 
the  thought  to  sir  E,  Andross.  For  that  govern- 
our  once  stopped  at  New  Haven  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  attended  Mr.  Pierponl's  meeting.  Dixwell 
v/as  there  in  the  morning,  but  did  not  appear  in  the 
afternoon.  Sir  r.dmund  asked  who  that  venerable 
old  man  was  ?  and  v/as  told  he  was  a  merchant  of 
such  a  name  ;  he  repHed,  that  he  knew  he  was 
not  a  merchant,  and  became  very  inquisitive  about 
him."^  Col.  Dixwell  was  an  officer,  who  received 
a  commission  from  the  parliament,  and  vras  too 
much  of  a  republican  to  bow  the  knee  to  Cromv/elL 
When  he  sat  among  the  judges,  it  was  rather  by 
persuasion,  than  his  own  wish  to  condemn  the  mon- 
arch. He  died  in  New  Haven,  xMarch  18,  1688,  in 
the  82d  year  of  his  age.  His  son  took  the  name  of 
John  Dixvv-ell,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  church 
in  North- street,  and  chosen  deacon,  afterwards  of- 
ficiated  as  ruling  member.  He  died  1721.  His 
posterity  are  chiefly  in  the  female  line,  but  the  nam.c 
is  not  extinct.— Zz/^/^t;;.  Stiles, 

*  There  is  a  story  told  which  is  somewhat  chamcterlstick,  of 
Nevr  Iin^^land.  When  sir  Edmund  attended  \yor3hip,  the  deacon 
read  a  psalni  wr:ich  oiiended  him  very  much,  as  hvi  thought  it 
poiuted.    The  first  verse  is, 

Why  dost  thou  tyrant,  boast  abroad, 

Thy  -wicked  works  to  praise  ; 

Dost  thou  not  kno'vv  there  Is  a  God 

AVhoss  mercies  lead  always  ? 
They  tolJ  sir  Edmund,  Ih^.t  it  was  a  psahn  in  course,  but  Dr. 
Stiles  thinks  if  ihey  read  ps-lms  in  course,  it  is  iiktly  t.iie  deacoii 
selected  this  to  touch  tlie  feelings  of  the-  pjovcrnour.  A  qu'-^Mun 
arises  concerning  the  fact  ;  whether  they  ^^r-'-K  p:.aims  oi 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins  at  that  time  in  Ne  vv-r;n:<laiid  ?  They  did 
liot  in  Msssachuselts  or  the  Old  Colony,  Tne  ps^.ln\  is  52d 
their  veriion. 
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Douglass  William,  IM.  D.  a  native  of  Scot, 
land,  cair»c  into  America  when  he  was  a  young 
man,  U>:cd  himself  in  the  north  part  of  Boston,  an4 
v>Ms  a  writer  upon  politicks,  historical  occurrences, 
and  medicine.    When  Dr.  Mather  communicated 
to  him  the  success  of  Timonius  in  inoculating  for 
the  small  pox, he  treated  the  account  with  contempt, 
though  recorded  in  the  transactions  of  the  Ro^  ai  vSo- 
ciety  of  London.    When  Dr.  Boylston,  in  the  year 
1721 5  inoculated  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston, 
and  met  with  the  greatest  success,  he  still  raved  a- 
gainst  Timonius  and  Mather,  as  well  as  this  brother 
physician.    He  Vvas'a  man  of  great  learning,  but 
wanted  judgment  and  taste;  whatever  he  published 
vv^as  in  a  very  slovenly  style.    He  urote  many  po- 
litical essays,  in  the  newspapers,  which  were  gener- 
ally fiiled  with  sarcastick  remarks  upon  the  magis- 
trates, the  clergf ,  the  physicians,  and  die  people  of 
New  England.    His  "  summary,"  or  "  historical 
account  of  the  British  settlements,"  was  published 
in  1748,  and  1753.     This  is  a  collection  of  things 
which  came  into  his  head,  whether  they  related  to 
Iiis  family,  his  private  squabbles,  or  the  affairs  of 
the  publick.     He  would  not  take  pains  to  arrange 
Iiis  materials^  or  to  inform  himself  of  particular 
facts.      He  was   so   opinionated  that  he  never 
would  correct  his  mistakes.     When  Cape  Bretor^ 
was  taken,  it  frustrated  many  of  his  printed  de- 
clarations.     He  had  ridiculed  it,  because  it  was  a 
measure  of  Shirley's  administration,  and  called  that 
place   the   Dunkirk,    v/hich   such   forces  would 
never  dare  to  assail.  But  though  the  plan  succeeded, 
it  did  not  make  any  diilerence  in  his  views.  In- 
stead of  having  his  pride  wounded,  he,  porcupine 
like,  wrapped  himself  in  his  own  down,  and  darted 
his  quills  at  others.    He  said  he  was  right  in  his 
conjectures,  but  fortune  would  always  wait  upoa 
blunderers  and  quacks  1 

Douglass  v.as  a  mathen'iatician  ;  in  1743,  44,  he 
pi^ylished  an  almanack,  Vihich  was  iiseful  at  thf 
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time,  and  is  now  valuable  for  its  list  of  chronologi- 
cal events  ;  and  also  the  account  of  all  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe  and  their  families^    It  was  called 

Mercurius  Novanglicanus,''  by  William  Nadir, 
S.  X'.  Q.    H'e  also  published  a  dissertation  upon. 

the  CvTianche  Maiigrua,"  when  that  disorder  pre- 
vailed  in  the  town,  in  1735,  36.* 

Downing  Georg E,  one  of  the  first  class  of 
graduates,  at  Harvard  College,  was  a  preacher  among 
the  Independents  in  England,  during  the  usurpation 
of  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  was  chaplain  to  col. 
Okey's  regiment,  whom  he  afterwards  betrayed  ta 
recommend  himself  to  the  court  of  Charles  2d. 

He  was  ready  to  serve  any  master  that  would  emi- 
p]oyhim,and  to  commit  any  act  of  treachery  for  the 
sake  of  a  reward.  The  protector  sent  him  as  his 
agent  into  Holland,  and  gave  him  this  recommen- 
dation, George  Downing  is  a  person  of  eminent 
quality,  and  after  a  long  trial  of  his  fidelity,  probity, 
and  diligence  in  various  negotiations,  well  approved 
and  valued  by  us.  Him  we  have  thought  fit  to 
send  to  your  lordships,"  Sec. 

lie  was  sent  likewise  by  Charles  II.  as  his  agent, 
or  am/oassador  to  the  states,  and  received  the  hon« 
our  of  knighthood  from  his  majesty.  Here  he  laid 
a  scheme  to  seize  several  of  the  regicides,  at  the 
same  time  declaring  he  had  no  commission  to  do  it, 
and  that  they  w  ere  in  perfect  safety.  Ludlow^  speaks 
of  it  as  a  thing  more  flagitious  in  the  Dutch  nation 
than  in  this  renegado  politician.  For  they  were  un- 
der no  obligation  to  deliver  them  up,  and  hnd  pro- 
mised to  protect  them.  About  the  year  1672 
Downino;  met  with  some  reverse  of  fortune.  The 
king  was  displeased  with  him,  and  put  him  in  pri- 

.  •  Dr.  Douglass  abuses  Cotton  iNIather  very  frequently;  one 
thing  in  parliculur  he  tells  makes  him  an  object  of  ridicule.  Tb.c 
Doctor  lidd  said,  "  that  cats  may  have  the  small  p.)x,"  or  a  disor- 
der like  it.  Now  says  Dougli:s^>  this  is  weak  beyond  d-j5cripiior,^ 
because  the  small  nnx  is  pecuii;u'  to  mankind."  Ought  not 
some  writer  of  the  present  day  to  give  Cotton  Mather  due  credit. 
How  is  it  tiiat  cows  have  the  small  pox  ? 
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ron.  It  is  said  tliat  be  was  confined  in  the  same 
room  where  col.  Okcy  had  been  kept  before  his  exe- 
cution, once  his  friend  and  benefactorj  but  whose 
death  must  brini;  to  his  conscience  acctisations  of 
every  crime  a  treacherous  courtier  could  commit. 
He  \\as  agaifi  received  into  favour  by  Charles,  and 
co.idncted  himself  with  more  prudence  and  mode- 
raiion  than  he  had  done  in  former  times.  Ludiov/, 
aixl  others,  who  had  expressed  their  surprise  that 
GcorL;e  Downiiij^  should  succeed  such  a  man  as  sir 
W^illlam  Temple,  ambassador  to  the  states,  yet 
allow  that,  he  did  some  things  well.  And  Hutchin- 
son  says,  that  he  was  a  friend  to  New  England,  and 
did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  serve  this  country, 
when  many  enemies  were  active  in  exciting  the  re- 
sentment of  the  kino;  a<rainst  it.  He  w^as  brother  in 
law  of  gov.  Bradstreet,  and  held  a  correspondence 
with  him,  and  other  gentlemen  in  Massachusetts. 
He  died  in  the  year  1684. 

Dudley  Thomas,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
INlassachusetts,  who  came  over  in  the  Arabella,  was 
the  only  son  of  capt.  Roger  Dudley.  In  1 597  he 
was  at  the  siege  of  Amiens,  under  Henry  IV,  hav- 
ing a  captain's  commiission  from  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  savs,  he  became  a  sober  noncon- 
formist  from  hearing  Dodd,  Hildersham,  and  other 
puritan  divines.  He  certainly  was  a  zealous  man  in 
whatever  he  undertook  as  appears  from  Winthrcp's 
journal ;  and  upon  some  occasions  he  discovered  ve- 
ry warm  passions.  That  he  v/as  a  very  prudent  man 
appears,  however,  from  his  good  conduct  in  the 
ip.anagement  of  the  estate  of  the  earl  of  Northamp- 
ton, v/hich  was  committed  to  his  care.  He  sat  un- 
der Mr.  Cotton's  ministry,  before  the  planting  of 
Massachusetts.  When  he  came  over  in  the  Ara- 
bella, he  was  54  years  old,  but  his  strength  of  bo'dy, 
and  health  of  mind,  fitted  him  for  any  hardships - 
The  company  in  England  chose  Mr.  Winthrop 
governour  and  Mr.  Humphries  deputy  governour 
of  the  plantation.    Mr,  Humplirics  did  not  embark 
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as  v\-as  expected,  and  Mr.  Dudley  was  chosen  m 
I     his  place.    In  1634,  he  was  chosen  governour,  raid 
also  several  times  afterwards.    He  was  the  second 
in  authority  seven  or  eight  years,  sometimt^s  under 
Winthrop,  and  once  under  t.'ndicot.     He  was  ap< 
!•     pointed  major  general  in  1644  ;  this  was  a  new  of- 
!    fice  in  the  plantation.  He  wascontinuedint]lemagis- 
:     tracy  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  to  his  death,  Vv  hich 
happened,  Juiy  Slst,  1653.  in  the  77th  year  of  his 
age. 

He  was  upright  and  honest  in  his  disposition, 
blunt  in  his  manners,  and  withstood  magistrates 
and  ministers  v/hen  he  thought  them  worthy  of  re- 
proof.   Nor  would  he  yield  to  any  popular  opinion 

\  to  gain  honour  and  authority,  A  serious  dispute 
took  place  between  him  and  goVernoiu'  Winthrop, 
which  required  the  interposition  of  their  friends 
among  the  clergy  and  laity.  He  was  more  firm  in 
the  Hiu'chinsoniarij  or  Ani'iTfiOuidn  controversy,  than 
any  of  the  magistrates,  and  even  accused  Mr.  Cot- 
ton of  departing  from  the  faith  ;  and  without  preju- 
dice or  attachment  from  prior  connexions,  required 
an  explanation  of  his  principles  and  conduct.  En- 

\  dicot  also  found  him  an  opponent  that  was  not  to 
be  moved  when  he  dissented  from  the  general  opin- 
ion of  the  magistrates,  or  wished  to  introduce  som^ 

\   novel  things  in  their  proceedings.    Mr.  Dudley  was 

!  not  a  man  of  learning  equal  to  Winthrop  or  Btlling- 
ham,  but  in  this  respect  was  not  inferior  to  Endicot, 
Neither  Endicot  nor  Dudley  possessed  what,  in  the 
present  age,  would  be  called  liberality  of  sentim.ent, 
or  urbanity  of  manners.  Mr.  D  was  such  an  ene- 
my to  toleration  that  he  not  only  spoke  against  it,  but 
left  a  number  of  lines  which  the  friends  of  rational 
religion  must  wish  he  had  never  written,  as  they  arc 
not  to  the  credit  of  his  poetry  or  his  charity,  but 
being  written, and  handed  down,  are  quoted  to  give 
a  just  view  of  the  cliaracter  of  the  man  : 

f  Let  men  of  God.  in  courts  and  churches  v/atch 

O'ei-  such  arj  do  a  tolcr:\tion  hc\tch  ; 
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Lest  ihat  ill  e.j^c^  bring  forth  a  cockatrice 
To  poison  all  wiih  heresy  and  vice. 
If  men  be  left,  and  otherwise  combine, 
My  epitaph's, /cf/V  720  //(3fr/t;i<?. 

Dun  LET  Joseph,  son  of  T.  Dudley  the  veteran 
ma^'i'-t-atc  of  Massachusetts,  was  educated  at  Har- 
vard College,  and  received  the  honours  of  that  se- 
minary, A,  D.  1665.* 

He  was  early  made  a  magistrate,  and  supposed  to 
be  on  the  side  of  loyalists,  who  were  willing  to  ^ive. 
up  some  charter  privileges.  It  is  evident  that  he 
loved  tlie  principles  and  practices  of  the  New  Eng- 
land planters^  though  to  keep  his  place  he  often  sac- 
rificed those,  and  was  subservient  to  men  in  power. 
Randolph  in  one  letter  speaks  of  him  as  a  man 
*'  opposed  to  the  faction."  At  other  times,  he  calls 
him  a  man  of  a  base,  servile,  and  antimonarchical 
principle."  In  16B6  several  gentlemen  of  the  couiv 
cil  v/ere  appointed  to  take  the  administration  of  the 
government  of  Massachusetts;  Mr.Dudleyreceived 
a  commission  as  president.  The  year  before,  he  had 
been  left  out  of  the  magistracy,  having  rendered  him- 
self  unpopular  by  some  acts  which  ^\ere  thought 
pleasing  to  the  enemies  of  New  England.  His 
short  administration  was  not  grievous  to  the  people. 
They  had  expected  Kirk  to  be  appointed  gover- 
nour,  and  were  disposed,  from  dread  of  his  coming, 
to  receive  any  other  man  with  apparent  cordiality. 
Mr.  Dudley,  says  Hutchinsonj  considered  himself 
as  appointed  to  preserve  the  affairs  of  the  colony 
from  confusion  until  the  governour  arrived,  and  a  rule 
of  administration  should  be  more  fully  established. 

When  sir  Edmund  Andross  was  appointed  gover- 
nour  cf  the  several  colonies,  Dudley  was  president 
of  the  council,  also  chief  justice  of  the  province. 
He  was  upon  the  circuit  at  Narraganset  v.  hen  An- 
dross was  made  prisor.er,  and  was  seized  at  Pro\  i- 

*  He  is  second  in  the  class,  Benjamin  Eliot,  son  of  the  apottle 
"F/iiot,  being  (irst.  As  they  placed  the  stitdtnts  accoidinfjC  to  their 
pftrtiitage,  why  was  not  th.e  son  of  a  governour  the  Hrst  < 
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i      dence  as  one  of  the  govcrnoar's  party.     For  some 
I      time  he  was  confined  to  his  house  at  Roxbuiy.  He 
i      \\as  more  obnoxious  than  any  other  person,  and  v»  as 
j      treated  even  with  inhumanity  during  his  imprison- 
I     ment,  reviled  by  tliti  very  soldiers  that  guarded  him, 
I     ;ind  deprived  ot'  the  very  necessaries  of  life.  He 
{     had  been  so  conversant  with  Andross  and  Randolph, 
I     that  he  vras  ranked  witii  them  as  an  enemv  to  the 
I     country,  and  the  resentment  was  raised  the  higher 
\     because  he  was  born  in  New  Eno:land  ;  that  vrhich 
I     tnev  could  bear  from  a  strang-er,  thev  thought  in- 
f    t-utierable  from  an  inhabitant  of  the  countrv.  Bv 
\     the  order  of  king  William,  he  embarked  for  Eng- 
i    land  in  February,  1689.    He  v/as  the  next  year  ap- 
f    pointed  chief  justice  of  New  York  ;  but  his  proper- 
ty, hisfriendf,  and  his  heart  Vv-ere  in  Massachusetts. 
It  Vf-as  said,  he  made  use  of  all  his  influence  to  in- 
jure gov.  Phips,  expecting  to  succeed  him  in  the. 
government  if  he  could  be  provoked  to  leave  it. 
i-or  this  purpose  he  went  to  England,  paid  court  ta 
his  majesty's  ministers,  and  was  patronized  by  no- 
blemen of  name  and  character.    The  agents  oppos- 
ed the  appointment,  and  obtained  their  wish,  which 
\    was  to  have  lord  Bellamont  sent  over.  Dudley  was 
[    not  popular  enough  at  New  York  to  have  any  de- 
j    sire  to  go  there,  nor  v;ere  the  emoluments  of  a  place 
I    on  the  bench  very  alluring.     He  preferred  to  be 
lieut.  governour  of  the  isle  of  White,  lord  Cutts  be- 
ing   the  governour,  a  nobleman  who  had  inter- 
ested him.self  very  much  in  his  favour.  When  lord 
Bellamont  died,  in  1701,  he  again  solicited  for  the 
government  of  Massachusetts.    He  was  then  mem- 
•>er  of  parliament,  and  lieut.  governour  of  the  isle  of 
W  hite,  a  more  splendid,  as  well  as  more  easy  con- 
dition, than  any  oitice  in  New  England  ;  but  he  had 
such      a  passion  for  his  native  country,  as  would 
have  done  honour  to  the  ancient  Athenians'' — sir 
Henry  Ashurst  opposed  the  appointment.   The  dis- 
senters in  Enp:land,  and  even  Cotton  Mather,  in' 
New  England,  joined  in  promoting  his  interest  and 
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repniation.  He  came  over  in  1702,  and  wns  received 
•.villi  tokens  of  respect  by  men  who  had  always  been 
his  political  opponents,  and  some  ot  them  his  per- 
sonal enemies.  He,  however,  maintained  the  side 
of  the  r^rerogative  ;  he  had,  therefore,  in  opposition 
to  him  most  of  tlie  friefuls  of  the  old  charter,  and 
some  v.hose  ideas  did  not  glide  witii  the  popu- 
lar stream,  were  filled  with  zeal  against  his  ad- 
administration.  The  first  seven  years  were  spent  in 
debates  with  the  house  of  representatives,  or  in  pri- 
vate disputes  with  men  who  ceased  not  to  accuse 
liim  of  artifice  and  deception  ;  of  arbitrary  conduct ; 
of  enmity  even  to  those  privileges  which  they  had 
obtained  by  the  new  charter.  Dr,  Increase  and 
Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  wrote  him  severe  letters  of  re- 
proof,  which  he  answered,  copies  of  which  are  pre- 
served.- He  had  many  friends,  however,  who 
considered  him  as  a  great  friend  to  the  churches  of 
New  England,  as  well  as  an  excellent  governour, 
among  them  were  president  Leverett,  Mr.  Brattle, 
and  Dr.  Colman,  who  were  fellows  of  the  college, 
to  which  seminary  gov.  Dudley  ever  manifested  a 
very  v/arm  attachment. 

The  last  years  of  his  administration  were  more 
tranquil,  and  when  his  interest  and  ambition  were 
not  thwarted  by  the  opposite  party,  his  polite  and 
engaging  deportment,  his  love  for  his  country,  his 
eminent  abilities,  and  very  extensive  information, 
made  him  a  prominent  character  among  the  very  first 
men  of  that  generation.  He  was  succeeded  by  gov. 
Shute,  1716,  and  died,  1720,  aged  73. 

Dudley  Paul,  F.  R.  S.  chief  justice  of  Massa* 
fthusetts,  was  the  son  of  gov.  Joseph  Dudley.  He 
was  born  at  Roxbury,  1673,  graduated  at  Harvard 
College,  1G90  ;  and  havhig  read  law  some  years  ia 
this  country  was  sent  to  England  to  fmish  his  stu- 
dies at  the  Temple.  In  1702,  he  came  over  to 
Massachusetts  with  a  commission  from  the  queen, 
2s  attorney  general,  which  office  he  held  till  he  was 

»  Vkle  Historical  Colleclion,  vol.  iii. 
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appointed  judge  of  the  superiour  court.    Wlien  he 
was  a  youiii^  man  he  was  zealous  on  the  side  of  pre- 
rogative, and  acted  with  those  who  endeavoured  to 
abridge  the  privileges  of  the  colony.  Hence  he  was 
very  unpopular  on  this  side  the  water,  and  provok- 
ed the  resentment  of  many  who  had  looked  widi 
candour  on  his  father's  proceedings,  as  well  as  those 
who  had  always  been  in  opposition  to  his  measures. 
Some  very  severe  charges  are  made  againbt  him  by 
Dr.  Increase  Mather,whose  friendship  to  the  gover- 
Bour  had  ~been  once  of  service  to  him.  Mr. 
Dudley,  however,  grew  in  the  esteem,  of  the  people, 
lie  conducted  so  well  in  the  line  of  his  profession, 
and  in  every  station,  that  whatever  might  have  been 
his  sentiments  when  he  w'as  in  England,  lie  was  re- 
garded as  one  who  loved  his  country,  and  w^as  ac- 
tive in  serving  its  interest  and  prosperity.    He  was 
chosen  representative  to  the  general  court  for  his 
native  town,  and  was  promoted  to  a  seat  at  the  coun- 
cil board.    He  appeared  to  great  advantage  in  each 
situation,  but  it  was  on  the  bench  he  shone  \vith  the 
greatest  lustre.       Here  he  displayed  his  admirable 
talents,  his  quick  apprehension,  his  uncommon 
strength  of  memory,  and  extensive  knowledge  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  his  great  abhorrence  of  vice,  to- 
gether with  that  impartial  justice  which  neither  re- 
spected the  rich,  nor  countenanced  the  poor  man  in 
his  cause.    Thus  while  w^ith  pure  hands  and  an  up- 
right heart  he  adm.inistered  justice  in  his  circuit 
through  the  province,  he  gained  the  general  esteem 
and  veneration  of  the  people.    As  his  presence  al- 
"ways  commanded  respeet,  so  it  might  justly  be  said 
of  him,  that  he  scattered  iniquity  with  his  eyes, 
which  struck  with  awe  the  most  daring  offenders. 
When  he  spoke,  it  u-as  with  such  authority  and  pe- 
culiar energy  of  expression,  as  never  failed  to  com  - 
mand attention,  and  deeply  Impress  the  m.inds  of 
all  who  heard  him  ;   and  his  sentiments  of  law  and 
evidence  in  all  cases  before  the  court,  had  general- 
ly a  determining  weight  with  those  who  were 
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I  charged  witii  the  trial  of  them.-'*  He  was  first  ad. 
I   vnnccd  to  the  supreme  bench  in  1718,  and  when 

i judge  Lyndcs  died  he  was  appointed  chief  justice. 
Judge  Dudley  was  one  of  the  few  Americans  who 
I   have  been  honoured  by  an  election  to  the  royal  so- 
[   ciety  of  London.    He  v.rote  several  ingenious  pie- 
j.   ces  relative  to  the  natural  history  of  New  England, 
I    Avhich  were  published  in    their  philosophical  irans- 
f    actions,  1720,  1721,"     He  was  also  a  very  learn- 
i   ed  theologian,  and  wrote  a  book  upon      the  mer- 
I   chundize  of  souls,"  being  an  exposition  of  certaia 
't   passages  in  the  book  of  Revelations.     in  the  latter 
[    part  of  his  iife  he  became  a  puritan  of  the  straitest 
sect  of  the  fathers  of  Massachusetts.    By  his  ivill 
he  established  a  lecture  at  Harvard  College,  and 
specified  four  subjects  :    First,     upon  natural  reli. 
gion       second,  '  -  upon  revealed  religion  ;"  third, 
*•  upon  the  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome;" 
fourth,     upon  the  validity  of  Presbyterian  crdina- 
•    tion."    He  died  the  last  week  in  January,  1751. 
Dudley  William,  Esq.  was  the  youngest  son 
of  gov.  Joseph  Dudley,  and  educated  at  Harvard 
j    College.    Having  received  the  honours  of  that  se- 
l    minaiy  in  1704,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
law,  but  did  not  incline  to  enter  upoh  the  business 
of  his  profession.     In  a  retired  spot  of  the  town  of 
Ivoxbury  he  built  an  elegant  house,  and  cultivated 
his  farm.     He  soon  became  a  candidate,  however, 
for  publick  honours.    His  father  sent  hira  to  Cana- 
da to  negotiate  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  Among 
those  whom  he  brought  away  was  the  venerable  Mr. 
^Williams  of  Dcerfield,  who  had  been  captured  s\  ith 
his  family,  some  of  whom  never  returned.     It  was 
said,  young  Dudley  managed  the  business  with  no 
small  address,  and  by  his  manner  of  negotiating 
kept  the  frontiers  from  being  pillaged.     This  was 
doubtless  the  policy  of  his  father,  but  he  gained 
credit  by  the  execution.    Charlevoix  speaks  of  the 

*  Ch.aTwiclcr  by  jiid;^c  Sev/al,  v,ho  succttded  him  as  chief  jj:':,* 
'dee,  '  ' 
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whole  negotiation  as  a  piece  of  political  intri;:^ue. 
He  says  the  Massachusetts  government  had  no 
no  design  of  coming  to  a  treaty.  Mr.  Dudley  n  as 
afterwards  appointed  justice  of  the  common  pleas 
and  coi.  of  the  fii-st  regiment  in  Suffolk.  He  was 
aI>o  a  representative  for  Roxbury  in  the  general 
court.  He  always  had  grecit  infiuence  in  a  publick 
as-embly,  being  an  admirable  speaker,  and  possess- 
ing strong  intellectual  powers  as  well  as  a  brilliant 
fancy.  The  opposition  to  his  father's  administra- 
tion felt  the  weii^'ht  of  his  talents.  He  could  ren- 
der  nirnself  very  popular,  and  Avas  for  several  years 
speaker  of  the  houbc  of  representatives.  In  1729 
he  was  chosen  one  of  his  majesty's  council,  and  w-as 
very  serviceable  to  the  community.  Douglass  says 
that  he  was  more  acquainted  with  provincial  affairs 
than  any  other  man,  especially  that  he  understood 
landed  property  better. 

Col.  Dudley  distinguished  himself  as  a  military 
character.  He  was  an  active  ofiicer  in  the  expedi- 
tion which  was  so  successful  against  Port  Royal, 
and  deserved  the  promotion  v/hich  he  received  in 
succeeding  years.  But  he  was  called  off  the  stage 
in  tlie  midst  of  his  usefulness,  and  with  all  his  hon- 
ours thick  upon  him.  He  died,  August  10,  1743, 
before  his  elder  brother.  His  children  possessed 
the  line  estate  which  had  ahvays  belonged  to  the 
family.  Judge  Dudley  leaving  no  children,  it  came 
into  possession  of  col.  William's  eldest  son,  being 
thus  entailed  to  the  first  male  heir.  He  had  two 
sons,  Thomas  and  William  ;  their  mother  was  the 
amiable  daughter  of  Addington Davenport, judge  of 
the  superiour  court,  and  one  of  his  majesty's  coun- 
cil. Thomas  was  graduated  at  Cambridge,  1750, 
and  William  the  year  succeeding.  The  younger, 
having  no  prospect  of  wealth,  was  educated  for  the 
bar  He  brought  the  property  into  some  dispute, 
and  procured  a  certain  part  of  the  inheritance. 

These  brothers  acted  differently  from  what  might 
be  ci^pectcd  from  their  education^  and  tlic  exurn- 
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pies  they  had  to  stimulate  them.  They  were  very 
unlike  their  ancestors.  Instead  of  preserving  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  a  family  which  had  been  il* 
lustrio\5s  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  they  seem- 
ed to  p:  cier  the  manners  of  ordinary  life,  and  very 
soon  were  mingled  with  the  people  who  make  up 
the  cou-:mon  mass  of  human  society,  Hutchinson^ 
Fr'rcdic  inforjuatlon, 

Du:iM£R  Rich  ARD,  one  of  the  fathers  of  Massa- 
chusetts, came  into  the  country,  1655,  and  was 
chosen  a  magistrate.     He  warmly  espoused  the 
cause  of  sir  Henry  Vane,  and  wivm  that  gentleman 
was  left  out  of  the  government  he  was  no  longer 
chosen  assistant,    lie  left  the  town  of  Boston,  and 
retired  to  his  own  estate  in  Newbury,  where  he  liv- 
ed many  years  highly  respected.   No  man  deserved 
more  the  praise  of  doing  well.     He  v/as  very  rich, 
and  equally  benevolent.   When  gov.  Winthrop  lost 
such  immense  property  by  the  fraudulent  conduct 
of  his  baihff,  Mr.  lJummer  gave  100  pounds  tov/ards 
making  up  his  loss.    He  contributed  greatly  to  the 
improvement  and  growth  of  that  part  of  Nev/bury 
Avhere  he  dwelt.    The  lands  upon  which  the  acade- 
my is  built,  and  v/ere  left  for  the  support  of  this  lite- 
rary institution,  were  formerly  his  plantation.  He 
left  children,  some  of  whom  passed  their  lives  on 
the  estate  he  possessed.    One  son  came  to  Boston, 
was  a  worthy  magistrate  of  the  courity  of  Suffolk, 
and  the  father  of  the  famous  Jeremy  Dummer,  the 
province  agent  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain.  Hutch, 

Dummer  JmhUY,  was  born  in  Boston,  and  in 
1699  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  and  dc- 
signed  for  the  ministry.  The  president  of  the  col- 
lege, when  he  was  student,  was  the  celebrated  Dr.. 
I.  Mather,  who  declares  in  a  preface  to  a  publica- 
tion of  Mr.  Dummer-s,  that  when  he  left  college, 
he  was  by  far  the  best  scholar  that  had  been  there  i 
which  his  succeeding  reputation  evinced  to  be  a  just 
encomium. 

His  reputation  was  as  high  at  the  university  of 
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Lcyden,  as  it  was  at  Harvard  College.  JFhslus  was 
professor  of  theology  when  Mr.  D.  was  a  btudent. 
there.  lliis  protessor  spake  of  the  accomplish- 
ments  of  Mr.  1  summer,  and  gave  his  opinion  that 
he  would  be  useful  to  the  churches,  as  he  was  so 
eminent  for  his  knowledge  in  divinity  as  vreil  as  phi- 
losophy. The  university  presented  him  Vvith  a  de- 
gree of  doctor  philosophiae,  which  answers  to  A* 
LI.  in  other  seminaries. 

It  appears  evident  that  he  had  a  preference  for 
Europe,  and  perhaps  intended  to  settle  as  a  minis- 
ter in  some  part  of  hn gland.  Whether  he  was  so 
popular  as  a  preacher,  as  he  was  excellent  for  his 
scholarship,  is  doubtful.  Dr.  M.  says  he  did  not 
meet  with  encouragement  to  settle  in  this  country, 
nnd  laments  that,  for  v.  ant  of  it,  he  v;as  constrained 
to  go  away. 

While  he  was  in  England  he  turned  his  mind  to 
jurisprudence  and  politicks^  and  wrote,  in  defence  of 
the  New  England  charters,  an  admirable  pamphlet, 
%vhen  their  privileij;es  were  threatened.  He  was  in- 
defatiguble  in  serving  the  interests  of  the  colonies, 
being  \sell  qualified  by  his  knowledge,  prudence 
and  zeal,  as  well  as  by  his  influence  which  was  con- 
siderable, and  which  he  acquired  by  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  many  of  the  best  characters,  and 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  luminaries  of  the  English 
nation.  He  was  chosen  agent  for  the  province, 
1710,  when  sir  William  Ashurst  declined  to  serve* 
Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  his  countrymen  and 
constituents,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  persons  in 
power,  was  employed  by  lord  Bolingbroke  in  cer- 
tain secret  negotiations,  and  had  assurances  of  pro- 
Jnotion  to  a  place  of  honour  and  profit  ;  but  the 
death  of  the  queen  blasted  all  his  hopes.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  that  profligate  nobleman  not  only 
bani^hed  all  hib  religious  sentiments,  but  lessened 
the  effect  of  his  moral  principles.  He  w^as  guilty  of 
much  artifice  and  deception  in  hispublick  concerns, 
*^nd  run  to  excess  of  licentious  manners.    His  pri* 
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I  vate  diaiy,  kept  in  his  youth,  shows  that  he  was 
I  influenced  by  pious  sentiments  in  every  action ; 
t  he  is  the  humble  suppliant  at  the  divine  mercy 
[,  seat,  and  ever\  thing  wicked  touches  with  horror  the 
i  devout  senbibility  of  his  heart ! — It  was  not  without 
I  pain,  that  he  ov  ercome  the  impressions  of  his  edu- 
I  cation  ;  he  often  struggled  against  their  iiifluence, 
i  lie  could  only  bring  his  vie'ws  to  a  state  of  forlorn 
I  scepticism,  and  v/as  never  able  to  fix  his  mind  in  in- 
I  lideiity.  Amidst  scenes  of  di^^sipation,  he  had  some 
I  reflections  which  prevented  him  from  enjoying  what 
j  commonly  ghes  dclig/it  to  the  sons  0/ jnen,  imd  con- 
I  fessed  to  a  friend  that  he  wished  to  feel  what  he 
I  once  experienced,  when  he  was  a  pious  man  in  New 
\  England,  without  any  great  expectations, and  had  no 
[  other  desire  than  to  settle  in  tlie  ministry  of  the  g^^s- 
I  pel.  His  sentiments  on  political  subjects  were  al- 
I  ^vays  very  correct,  and  he  was  through  all  the  chang- 
{  es  of  life  a  steady  consistent  friend  of  his  country. 
I  But  he  had  not  always  the  happiness  to  please  his 
I  constituents,  though  he  speaks  of  having  mens 
{  conscia  recti  for  his  support. 

I  In  1721  he  was  dismissed  from  the  agency,  the 
\  very  year  in  v/hich  he  zurote  in  defence  of  the  chart- 
I  er.  It  was  su^Hcient  to  ruin  his  popularity  that  he 
I  ^vas  friendly  to  the  governour,  in  one  of  his  let- 
\    ters,  he  thus  speaks  : 

1  expect  no  thanks  from  the  assembly  for  this 
service,  as  I  had  none  for  the  counterfeit  bilU  seiit 
over  last  spring,  though  I  thought  it  an  important 
service.       It  is  a  hard  fate,  when  1  am  doing  the 
province  and  the  gentlemen  in  it  all  the  honour  and 
justice  in  my  power,  that  some  persons  in  the  low- 
er house  should  take  equal  pains  to  lessen  and  ex- 
pose me.  I  v;is.h  they  may  not  prejudice  your  minds 
in  the  end  by  it.  No  matter  what  becomes  of  me.'' 
Be  was  afterwards  employed  occasionally  in  the  bii- 
j  siness  of  the  province.     He  was  disgusted  that  they 
j  put  no  more  confidence  in  him,  for  even  while  they 
j  lield  his  abilities  eminent,  the  general  court  of 
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Massachusetts  appointed  others  to  act  with  him, 
whose  opinions  were  more  deinocratick,  and  who 
were  more  faithful  to  their  party  than  to  the  truth. 
This  great  man  died  in  1739,  at  Plastow,  May.  Sd 
v/eek.  His  publications  have  gone  through  seve- 
ral editions.    They  are  extremely  well  written. 

In  1704.  he  printed  a  sermon  upon  the  holinecs  of 
the  sabbath,''^  In  a  latin  dissertation  printed  \\heii 
he  was  in  Holland,  certain  expressions  dropped 
%vhich  made  some  think  him  an  Antisabbatarian,biit 
in  tliis  sermon  he  brings  proof  for  the  sauctiiication 
of  the  day  :  and  it  is  so  well  written,  that  a  new 
edition  of  the  discourse  has  been  given  since  his 
death. 

•  His  letter  to  a  noble  lord  concerning  the  Canada 
expedition,  was  printed  in  London  1712."  It  is  an 
able  vindication  of  Massachusetts,  against  the  charg- 
es made  by  the  leaders  of  this  romantick  expedition 
under  gen.  Hill.  They  were  under  a  necessity  of 
recurring  to  some  cause  of  blame,  or  take  it  upon 
themselves.  Mr  D.  makes  it  evident  Massachu- 
setts were  great  losers,  having  sunk  an  immense 
sum,  and  performed  their  part,  or  more  than  was  re- 
quired. 

These,  with  extracts  from  his  letters,  and  vin- 
dication of  the  New  England  charters,"  are  all  the 
publications  known  to  be  his. 

He  w^as  skilled  in  most  languages  ancient  and 
modern,  w^as  a  graceful  speaker,  and  polite  man* 
He  had  a  fine  memory,  a  communicative  disposi- 
tion, and  was  very  beneficent,  his  com»pany  was 
sought  after  eagerly  by  all  lovers  of  good  sense  and 
humanity.  He  retired  from  business  a  few  years 
before  he  died,  and  enjoyed  himself  \\\\\\  his  books 
and  friends.  Daily  Advertiser^  Lon.  17  1^-  Jrhitch- 
ins  on  and  pri'vate  mss, 

DujiaMER  William,  lieutenant  governour  of 
Massacluisetts,  w^as  born  in  this  province,  but  went 
over  to  England,  and  was  at  Tlymoutli  holding  an 
<)iHce  there,  as  one  of  the  commiiisioneiS;  when  he 
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was  appointed,  through  the  interest  of  sir  Wiiruim 
Ashurst,  to  be  lieut.  governour,  in  1716.    He  was 
a  friend  of  the  Dudley  family,  and  firmly  supported 
the  adininistnition  of  gov.  Shute.  Hence  he  was  not 
the  favourite  of  the  popular  party  ;   nor  of  those 
who  promoted  private  banks,  but  was  highly  res- 
pected by  all  parties,  when  their  prejudices  did  not 
operate.    He  maintained  a  most  rcbpectable  charac- 
ter for  virtue  and  talents,  especially  during  his  ad- 
ministration as  the  chief  magistrate.    Douglass  al- 
.    ways  styles  it,     the  wise  administration  of  Mr. 
Dummer.'*    He  was  a  man  of  such  correct  judg- 
ment and  steady  habits,  such  a  firm  and  temperate 
conduct,  when  he  supposed  himself  right,  that  the 
vessel  of  state  was  secure  though  exposed  to  the 
.  dangers  of  a  tempestuous  sea.    For  the  opposition 
continued  as  the  adherents  of  Mr.  Shute,  and  the 
minds  of  people  were  agitated  by  the  subjects  of 
dispute,  continually  brought  forward  in  the  house 
of  representatives. 

There  was  only  one  part  of  his  conduct  which 
gave  offence  to  the  British  administration  ;  but  this 
v/as  a  matter  no  way  worthy  of  reproof,  and  it  tend- 
ed to  give  him  popularity  in  this  country.    Had  he 
not  assented  to  it,  he  certainly  W'ould  have  lost  the 
:  favour  of  a  very  pious  and  respectable  part  of  the 
community.    In  the  year  1726,  the  convention  of 
the  clergy  passed  a  vote  to  hold  a  synod.    As  this 
is  a  subject  purely  ecclesiastical,  the  lieut.  govern- 
our  fell  in  v/ith  it  ;  or  granted  his  consent.  But 
the  jealousy  of  the  episcopal  party  v/as  excited,  and 
such  representations  made  to  the  bishop  of  London, 
[  that  an  instruction  came  from  the  ministry  to  stop 
j  all  proceedings.    Douglass  has  preserved  the  copy 
I  of  the  reprimand  sent  to  the  chief  magistrate  for  not 
I  sending  the     account  of  such  a  remarkable  trans- 
action."   Lieut,  gov.  Dummer  was  in  the  chair, 
j  from  Nov.  1722,  to  July   19,  1728.    Upon  gov. 
I  Burnet's  death,  Sept.  7,  1729,  he  was  again  in  the 
\  chair,  till  the  arrival  of  gov.  Bcicher,  April  S,  175Q. 
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Mr.  Taller  who  had  been  in  the  office,  before  Nfr. 
Dumnu  r,  but  w  as  afterwards  collector,  was  then 
a:  poiiitcrd  iieut.  o^overr.our.  And  Mr.  Diimmer 
retired  to  a  r.^ore  private  station.  He  lived  to  old 
age  eiijovin"^  o-him  cum  dignitate.  It  is  true  th;.t 
for  some  yec.rs  he  held  his  seat  at  tlie  council  board, 
and  took  his  rank  as  the  first ;  but  upon  some  pop- 
ular  question,  where  he  acted  with  hit>  usual  inde- 
pendent soil  it,  he  gave  offence,  and  he  was  left  out 
of  the  number  at  the  succeeding  election.  His 
house  was  in  Nassau -street,  afterwards  owned  by 
jNir.  Powell.  He  was  one  who  contributed  to  build 
the  church  in  Hollis- street.  For  many  years  that 
part  of  the  town,  now  so  populous,  was  very  sparing- 
ly settled.  When  Mr.  D.  died,  the  funeral  sermon 
was  preached  by  Dr.  Byles  the  minister  of  this 
church  from  its  foundation  to  the  revolution, 
Hutchinson.  Douglass, 

DuN'STER  Henry,  president  of  Harvard  CollegCj 
came  over  in  1640  to  Massachusetts  ;  he  was  a  man 
of  an  excellent  spirit,  as  well  as  famous  for  his  liter- 
ary acquirements.  .  He  is  recorded  as  the  first  pres- 
ident of  the  college,  though  Ur.  Eaton  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  institution  before  him.  This 
man  was  set  aside, by  order  of  the  general  court,  on 
account  of  his  severity  ;  he,  indeed,  vranted  every 
qualification,  except  learning,  for  the  offi'  e.  The 
sam.e  man  afterwards  v/ent  over  to  the  old  country, 
conform-ed  to  the  church  of  England,  and  was  a 
bitter  enemy  to  Massachusetts,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  -2d  ;  but  his  power  and  influence  were 
small,  compared  with  hi^  m  Jicions  humour.  Mr. 
Dunster  was  mild  and  amiable  in  ins  temper.  Hie 
facultv  of  2-overnin2:  the  students,  and  mode  of  in- 
struction.  gave  him  a  great  share  in  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  all  who  were  interesied  in  the  re{)utution 
of  the  college.  He  contiiiued  in  the  chair  from  the 
year  1640  to  1654;  and  then  resigned  on  account  of 
a  dilTerence  of  opinion,  between  him  ^nd  the  other 
governours  of  the  college,  upon  the  subjects  of  bap- 
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lisni.  Mr.  Dniester  was  persuaded  in  his  own  mind 
th-it  inunts  ought  not  to  be  baptized,  though  he 
would  not  separate  himself  from  the  churches  who 
baptized  tlieir  children.  He  thought  liberally,  but 
ajlov.  cd  oilicrs  the  same  freedom  of  opinion  withouv 
any  iiiicrrapiion  of  cluirch  fellowship.  He  died  at 
Seituate,  A.  D.  1657.  And  left  tokens  of  his  a  flec- 
tion to  those  friends  who  had  advised  him  to  leave 
Cambridge.  The  ministers  and  magistrates  of  the 
colony  were  verv  desirous  of  his  continuinG:  in  the 
station,  if  he  could  be  persuaded  not  to  propagate 
his  peculiar  opinion,  but  he  v/as  equally  con^ciea- 
tious  and  candid,  and  preferred  retirement  to  a  sit- 
uation where  he  might  give  offence. 

The  New  England  psalms  were  revised  by  pre- 
sident Dunster  who  was  a  great  Hebrewician,  and 
had  more  taste  for  poetry,  than  the  divines  who  first 
undertook  to  make  the  version.  It  is  said  that  till 
they  were  corrected  by  him,  they  tvere  not  fitted  to 
be  sung  in  the  churches.  These  psalms  passed 
through  many  editions,  and  till  very  lately  were 
sung  in  some  of  the  churches.^  Magnalia, 

Eaton  Theophilus,  srovernour  ot  New  Haven 
colony,  w\as  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eaton^ 
minister  of  Stratford  in  Oxfordshire,  v/ho  after- 
-wards  removed  to  Coventry,  and  there  also  per. 
formed  the  duties  of  a  parish  minister.  Mr.  Daven- 

•  In  "  Xew  England's  first  fruits"  a  scarce  and  curious  book 
4to.  London,  1643.  It  is  said,  over  the  coilege  is  master  Dun- 
ster placed  as  president,  a  learned  considerable  and  iiiduslrious 
man,  who  has  so  trained  up  his  pupils  in  the  toni^ues  a-nd  ai  ts, 
and  so  seasoned  them  with  the  principles  of  divinity  and  Chris- 
tianity, that  we  have  to  our  great  comiort  (and  in  truth)  beyond 
our  hopes,  beheld  their  progressive  in  learninf^  and  godhrxss  al- 
so. The  fornrter  of  these  has  appeared  in  their  puljlick  decla- 
mations in  latin  and  greek  disputations  logical  and  philosophical, 
v.  hich  t'iey  have  been  wonted  (besides  their  daily  exercises  in  the 
college  hall)  in  the  audience  of  tlie  inagistrates,  luirsisteis  and 
other  scholars  for  tlie  probation  of  their  youih  in  Icarnl!;^,  upon 
iet  days  constantly  or.ce  every  month  to  ni:-he  and  upheld  :  the 
iatter  hath  been  manifested  in  sundry  of  them  by  .s:*veury 
'^t'calhings  of  their  splrlls  in  their  gcdly  conversatic-;,  ^c. 
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port,  the  father  of  the  famous  preacher  of  that  name, 
was  mayor  of  that  cit\\  The  fan^.ilics  became  iniu 
niately  acquainted.  Young  Mr.  Eaton  pursued 
the  mercantile  line  of  business,  and  his  friend  stud- 
ied diviiiitv.  The  one  was  diligent,  and  i^Tevv  rich, 
and  the  other  made  a  shinini^  hgure  in  his  profess- 
ion. Their  friendship,  which  began  in  the  old  coun- 
try  ,  was  increased  by  the  circumstances  which  led 
them  both  over  to  the  American  wilderness  ;  and 
vras  uninterrupted  till  death  parted  them.  Mr.  Ea- 
ton was  among  the  m-ost  opulent  men  who  came  in- 
to this  country.  He  arrived  at  Boston  in  the  year 
1637.  He  had  been  a  patentee  of  Massachusetts- 
colony,  but  had  no  idea  of  leaving  England,  until 
Mr.  Davenport  v/as  compelled  '*  to  seek  a  refuge 
from  the  storm  in  these  cold  and  rude  corners  of 
the  earth." 

This  company  preferred  to  be  a  distinct  colony, 
and  purchased  a  large  territory,  where  they  built  a 
town,  and  called  it  New  Haven.  It  has  ever  since 
been  considered  among  the  fairest  places  in  the 
plantations.  Mr.  Eaton  was  chosen  governour  of 
this  new  colony,  and  continued  in  the  office,  being 
annually  chosen,  until  his  death,  A.  D.  1657. 

It  was  the  admiration,"  saith  br.  Mather,  of 
all  spectators  to  behold  the  discretion,  the  gravity, 
and  equity  with  which  he  managed  ail  publick  af- 
fairs. Ele  carried  in  his  countenance  a  majesty 
ivhich  cannot  be  described,  and  in  his  dispensations 
of  justice  he  was  a  mirror  for  the  most  imitable  par- 
tiality." He  also  quotes  a  saying  of  his  v/hich  evinc- 
es the  correctness  of  his  m.ind.  *'  Some  account  it 
a  great  m.atter  to  die  ivtrlij  but  I  am  sure  it  is  a  great 
matter  to  live  well.  All  our  care  should  be  M  hile 
we  have  our  life  to  use  it  well,  and  so  when  death 
puts  an  end  to  that,  it  will  put  an  end  to  all  our 
cares. 

Dr.  Trumbull,  author  of  the  history  of  Connecti- 
cut, speaks  highly  of  gov.  Eaton's  character. 
**  There  was  no  man,  among  the  first  planters  of 
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New  Engjlan;!.  who  had  a  raore  general  acquaint- 
ance wkli  pjiblick  business,  or  who  sustained  a 
f-iirer  character."  He  says  likewise  that  his  monu- 
ument  is  in  good  preservation  at  this  time,  with  lines 
upon  it.  expressive  of  his  worth  and  usefulness. 

Cjov.  Eaton  was  one  who  signed  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  unlrcd  colonies  iu  1643.  And  his  name 
appe.irs  to  all  their  acts  and  proceedings  till  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  year  1657.  In  this  assembly  he  had 
an  opportunity  to  exert  himself  for  the  good  of  New 
England,  which  he  failed  not  to  improve.  In  these 
records,  v/hich  make  the  chief  part  of  the  2d  vol.  of 
Hazard's  Collections,  are  orecious  documents  for 
historians,  and  very  great  displays  of  wisdom.  The 
first  characters  of  each  colony  were  honoured  with 
this  commission. 

Gov.  Eaton  was  twice  married,  his  first  v/ife  di- 
ed young;  she  left  two  children.  The  second  was 
the  daughter  of  the  bishop  of  Chester.  She  left 
Nev/  Kngland  after  the  death  of  her  husband.  He 
educated  one  bon  at  Harvard  College,  who  was  gra- 
duated 1649,  and  died  a  few  years  before  his  excel- 
lent father.    Magnalla.    Trumbull.  .  Hazard, 

Edwards  Jonathan,  president  of  Princetown 
College,  in  New  Jersey,  was  the  son  of  the  rev. 
Timothy  Edvrards,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Wind- 
sor, Connecticut*  He  was  born,  1702;  graduated 
at  Yale  College,  1720  ;  he  was  soon  chosen  tutor, 
for  which  oflice  he  was  well  qualified  ;  being  then 
distinguished  for  his  abilities  and  learning.  V/hile 
he  resided  at  college,  he  applied  his  mind  closely 
to  the  study  of  divinity  ;  and  very  soon  after  he  be- 
gan to  preach,  he  v/as  invited  to  settle  at  Northamp- 
ton.  Mr.  Stoddard,  who  was  then  minister  of  tlie 
church,  was  his  p-randfather,  and  had  lived  to  old 
age-^  It  gave  the  highest  satisfaction  to  that  verie- 
rable  man,  to  have  one  for  his  colleague  and  suc- 
cessor, whose  gifts  and  graces  were  so  extraordina- 
i'y  ;  and  for  whom  he  mu^t  naturally  care  more  than 
any  other  candidate  whom  the  people  aiight 
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call.  Mr.  Edwards  was,  indeed,  as  a  son  Vvith  a 
father,  the  stafl'  of  bis  age,  as  well  as  a  blessing  to 
the  people.  Mr.  Stoddard  died,  1729.  The  church 
had  been  in  peace  and  harmony.  Both  their  minis- 
ters were  highly  esteemed  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  practice  of  baptising  children  of  persons  mak- 
ing a  profession  of  religion,  who  did  not  join  in 
full  communion,  had  not  been  called  in  question. 
Unhappily  for  the  town  of  Northampton,  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  arose  upon  this  subject;  IMr.  Ed- 
wards was  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,  that 
none  but  the  children  of  communicants  have  a  right 
to  baptism  ;  audit  was  his  desire  to  bring  the  church 
over  to  the  same  way  of  thinking.  He  had  thought 
much  upon  the  subject,  and  in  1748  he  published  a 
quarto  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  an  hum'ble  inquiry  in- 
to  the  rules  of  the  word  of  God  concerning  the 
qualifications  for  a  full  communion  in  the  visible 
christian  church."  The  rev.  Solomon  Williams 
WTote  an  answer  to  this  ;  to  which  Mr.  Edwards  re- 
plied. The  dispute  occasioned  many  divisions  in 
churches,  and  the  contention  was  so  great  in  the 
church  at  Northampton  that  it  issued  in  a  separa- 
tion. A  council  was  called,  which  advised  to  a  dls» 
mission.  He  resigned  tlie  pastoral  oRice  in  1750, 
and  had  an  honourable  quietus."  He  was  then 
invited  to  settle  in  the  church  at  Stockbridge.  The 
minister  of  that  town  was  supported  from  the  funds 
of  the  London  society.  Mr.  Sargeant  had  been 
their  missionary  to  the  Indians  ;  they  elected  Mr. 
Edwards  to  succeed  him,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  joined  heartily  in  the  invitation.  In  this  re- 
tired situation  he  made  himself  useful  to  the  people 
both  Indians  and  English,  v/ho  sat  under  his  minis- 
try' ;  and  he  had  a  fine  opportunity  to  indulge  his 
mind  in  those  profound  speculations,  v.hlch  liad 
given  him  a  distinction  among  the  greatest  men  of 
the  age. 

When  president  Burr  died,  he  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him.  He  had  good  reasons  for  not  except- 
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every  ether  coiisideration,and  he  removed  to  Prince- 
town  in  New  Jersey.     Ja  this  station,  which  he 
adorned  by  liis  reputation,  and  where  he  might  have 
been  very  useful  if  it  had  pleased  Heaven  to  spare 
liis  life,  he  continued  but  a  short  time.     He  died 
of  tlie  small  pox,  Feb.  23,  1758.-    His  death  was 
universally  lamented.    Though  many  dilTered  from 
him  in  theological  opinions,  yet  all  respected  his 
piety  and  learning.    As  a  preacher  he  was  pathet- 
ick,  serious,  experimental  ;    be  had  a  small  voice, 
and  therefore  was  not  popular  among  that  class  of 
people  who  think  that  to  be  zealous,  and  to  cry 
aloud,  is  the  same  thing.    But  his  performances  in 
the  pulpit  were  peculiarly  acceptable  to  persons  of 
serious  views.     They  were  plain,  practical  and 
adapted  to  the  various  capacities  of  his  hearers ; 
which  is  very  remarkable,  considering  how  much 
he  wrote  and  thought  upon  doctrinal  subjects.  He 
v/as  certainly  a  great  controversial  writer  ;   most  of 
liis  writings  discover  this  turn  of  mind,  and  he  has 
%vritten  very  largely  and  ably  upon  many  theologi- 
cal subjects.    His  book  upon  the  "  freedom  of  the 
will"  is  the  most  celebrated  ;  this  gives  him  a  name 
among  the  greatest  metaphysicians.  "  Several  pro- 
fessors of  divinity  in  the  Dutch  universities  sent 
him  their  thanks  for  the  assistance  he  had  given 
them  in  their  inquiry  into  some  doctrinal  points, 
having  carried  his  own  further  than  any  author  they 
had  ever  seen."   This  book  is  written  in  opposition 
*'to  Arrninian  principles      and  the    Pelagian  her- 
esy;"  Dr.  Priestly,  howxver,  speaks  highly  of  it, 
and  says  lie  should  suppose  an  Arrninian  wrote  it. 
The  doctor  is  well  knov.n  to  be  a  high  Supralapsa- 
rian,  or  Necessarian,  .which  he  will  not  allow  to  be 
a  sentiment  exclusively  confmed  to  Calvinistick  di- 
vines.    President  Edwards'  book  is  not  so  clear 
upon  the  subject  as  some  others  upon  that  side  the 
^'P-icstion.     The  style  is  somewhat  intricate,  but  it 
is  a  book  of  deep  research  ;  it  discovers  great  appli^ 
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cation  of  mind,  with  uncommon  strength  of  inu:!  - 
lectual  powers.  This  \vas  been  said  of  it,  that  it  not 
only  proves  him  a  man  of  great  genius,  but  *^  liie 
superiour  force  of  argument  has  balllcd  all  opposi- 
tion.'* His  treatise  upon  the  affections"  is  ano^ 
ther  work  of  great  celebrity,  and  has  been  read  more 
than  his  essay  on  the  freedom  of  the  will  "  He 
published  many  works,  and  left  many  in  mss.  Since 
his  death  have  been  primed,  his  defence  of  the 
doctrine  of  ori^^inal  sin  ;"  a  volume  upon  the  na- 
ture of  virtue  :"  the  history  of  redemption,"  &c. 
Ail  his  works  have  been  collected  lately,  in  eight 
volumes,  of  which  there  is  a  very  good  American 
edition,  with     memoirs  of  his  life." 

President  Edvv'ards  lefc  ten  children.  Of  his  pos- 
terity there  are  now  several  who  "are  very  con^ 
spicuous  among  the  literary  and  famous  men  of 
New  Kn gland. 

Edwards  Jonathan,  D.  D  president  of  ^Sche- 
nectady College,  was  the  son  of  the  rev.  president 
Edwards  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  educated  at  Jer- 
sey College,  and  graduated  in  1765.  He  v.  as  settled 
•at  New  Haven,  and  continued  a  number  of  years  in 
the  ministry  ;  but  left  the  place  some  years  before  he 
%vas  chosen  president  of  Union  College,  in  which  of- 
fice he  died.  He  was  an  author  of  very  considera- 
ble reputation.  His  most  celebrated  publications 
T.'ere,  an  ansv  er  to  Dr.  Chauncy's  book  entitled, 

salvation  for  all  men,"  which  proved  him  to  be  a 
critick  and  a  scholar  ;  and  a  reply  to  the  essays 
upon  liberty  and  necessity,"  v/ritten  by  Dr.  Samuel 
We^t,  of  New  Bedford,  v/hich  shows  much  logi- 
cal acuteness,  and  is  more  luminous  than  what  his 
father  wrote  upon  the  subject. 

Eliot  John,  commonly  called  the  apostle  to  the 
Indians,  exliibited  m.ore  livel)  traits  of  an  extraordi- 
nary character  than  v.c  find  in  most  ages  of  the 
church,  or  in  most  christian  countries.  He,  who 
could  prefer  the  American  v/ilderness  to  the  plcbis- 
ant  iieids  of  Europe,  was  ready  to  waiidcr  through 
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this  wilder r.ess  for  the  sake  of  doing  good.  To  be 
active  was  the  delight  of  his  soul ;  and  he  went  to  the 
hovels  Wiiich  could  not  keep  out  the  wind  and  rain, 
where  l^e  Libourcd  incessantly  among  the  aboriginals 
of  America,  ihuugh  his  popular  talents  gavehini  adis- 
tir.clicn  among  the  first  divines  of  Massachusetts, 
at  a  time  that  the  magistrates  and  all  tlie  people 
held  the  clergy  in  peculiar  honour. 

We  know  but  little  of  his  connections  before  he 
left  his  native  country.  He  v/as  born  in  Kngland, 
A.  D.  1604.  There  is  nothing  related  of  his  par- 
ents,  except  that  they  gave  him  a  liberal  education, 
and  were  exemplary  for  their  piety  ; — for  this  their 
[  mernnry  is  precious, 

I      "  I  do  see,"  says  this  excellent  man,    that  it  was 
I  a  great  favour  of  God  to  me  that  m.y  first  years 
I  were  seasoned  with  the  fear  of  God,  the  word  and 
I  prayer."    Is  there  not  sufficient  encouragement  to 
I  educate  .ingenuous  youth,  and  impress  the  tender 
I  heart  with  lessons  of  v.  isdom,  to  think  they  v.'ili 
1  shed  tears  of  grateful  sensibility  on  our  sepulchres  '? 
[     When  Mr.  ii.liot  left  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
I  he  himself  became  a  teacher  ;  and  while  he  led 
;  children  and  youth  into  the  paths  of  virtue,  acquir- 
,  ed  also  an  acquaintance  with  the  human  heart.  At 
this  time  he  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  ven- 
erable Hooker,  and  never  lost  the  serious  impres- 
sions which  he  received  under  his  preaching  ;  to 
him  he  was  always  attached,  as  well  as  to  his  mode 
ol  administering  the  order  of  the  churches. 

In  the  year  1G31,  Mr.  Lliot  arrived  at  Boston  ; 
\  and  the  succeeding  year,  Nov.  5,  1632,  was  settled 
\  as  teacher  of  the  church  in  Roxbury.    Gov.  Win- 
ithrop  says,     Mr.  John  Eliot,  a  member  of  Boston 
\  congregation,  whom  the  company  intended  present- 
ly to  call  to  the  ollice  of  teacher,  was  called  to  be  a 
teacher  to  the  company  at  Roxbury;  and  though 
Boston  laboured  all  they  could,  botli  with  the  con- 
jgregdtion  at  Roxbury  and  with  Mr.  Eliot  himself, 
jallcdging  their  want  of  him,  avid  the  covenant  be- 
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tween  them,  yet  he  could  not  be  diverted  from  ac- 
cepting the  Call  at  Roxbury  ;  so  he  was  dismissed." 

When  Mr.  Eliot  came  to  Boston,  the  preceding 
}'ear,  there  was  no  minister  at  the  first  church.  Mr. 
W^ilsox^  had  gone  to  England,  and  the  religious  ser- 
vice was  cairied  on  by  gov.  vVinthrop,  Mr.  Dud- 
ley and  Mr.  Nowel,  the  ruling  elder.  Mr.  Hubbard 
says  tliese  men  accepted  the  charge,  knowing 
well  that  tlie  princes  of  Judah,  in  king  Hezekiah's 
reign,  were  appointed  to  teach  the  people  out  of  tlie 
law  of  God.'' 

Mr.  Wilson  left  Boston  the  latter  end  of  Marchj 
1631.  Mr.  Eliot  arrived  November  following, 
with  the  govcrnour's  lady  and  sixty  other  persons, 
in  the  ship  Lyon.  He  immediately  joined  the  first 
church,  and  preached  with  them  t-iil  he  settled  at 
Roxbury.  Had  he  accepted  the  call  from  the  first 
church,  it  might  have  been  happy  for  the  people  ; 
but  most  probably  the  great  work  which  he  after- 
wards undertook,  would  not  have  been  devised,  and 
for  this  he  was  very  peculiarly  qualified.  But  had 
the  connexion  taken  place,  those  animosities  might 
have  been  prevented,  which  afterwards  divided  the 
church,  banished  the  christian  spirit  from  their 
councils,  and  disturbed  the  whole  community.  Mr. 
Cotton,  who  was  called  to  be  their  teacher,  was  a 
learned  and  excellent  man,  but  opinioneited ;  he 
countenanced  Wheelwright,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and 
others,  Avho  were  spreading  antimonian  errors 
through  all  the  churches.  The  pastor,  Mr.  Wil- 
son, gov.  \Vinthrop  and  Mr.  Dudley,  supported  and 
defended  tlie  principles  and  practices  ol  the  church- 
es, before  this  fanatical  v.'oman,  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
came  into  the  country.  With  them  were  the  min- 
isters  and  people  of  the  other  congregations  ;  but 
Vane  was  governour,  a  hot-brained  enthusiast,  and 
under  his  v.  ing  ?vlr.  Cotton  carried  on  the  oppo.^i- 
tion  against  the  pastor  ;  the  church  was  divided  ; 
mutual  censures  passed  between  the  brethren,  and 
every  thing,  especially  their  ecclesiastical  aiTuirs, 
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f     wore  a  most  gloomj^  aspect.     Amidst  this  melan- 

;  choly  kiiid  of  embarras!?ment,  the  prudence  and 
govod  sca-e  of  gov.  Windirop  were  conspicuous. 
Such  abilities  and  so  much  candour  as  he  possess- 

,     cd  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  times. 

I  Thv  prior  cngai^ement  of  Mr.  Eliot  to  settle  with 
the  people  at  Roxbury,  who  came  over  with  him  in 
the  same  ship,  and  to  whom  he  was  warmly  attach- 
ed, was  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  friends  of  the  church 
in  Boston,  and  they  gave  him  a  regular  dism.ission. 
He  was  accordingly  united  with  the  church  at  Rox- 
bury as  their  teacher,  and  Mr.  Welde  was  called  the 
next  year  to  be  their  pastor.  They  lived  in  much 
harmony  ;  and  under  their  ministry  the  town  grew 
and  flourished  ; — it  still  retains  a  rank  of  distinction 
among  the  best  places  in  the  environs  of  the  me- 
tropolis. 

^  He  certainly  was  the  most  successful  missionary 
that  ever  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Indians.  His 
prudence  and  zeal,  his  p;itience,  resolution,  activity 
and  knowledge  of  manki(id,  were  equally  conspicu- 
ous.     Many  have  done  worthily  in  this  benevolent 

;  work  ;  but  if  we  unite  an  apt  method  of  applying  the 
truths  of  chrioiianity  to  the  minds  of  the  heathea 
with  the  success  of  his  labours,  he  far  excelled  theiu 

;  all.  He  likevv  ise  claims  a  very  peculiar  character, 
as  being  the  firbt  Hrotestant  minister  who  diffused 

I  the  beams  of  evangelical  truth  among  the  wild  na- 
tions of  this  benighted  part  of  the  globe.  The  tribes 
that  roamed  through  the  desarts  become  dear  to 
him,  like  his  own  people,  and  he  often  forsook  the 

'   charms  of  civilized  and  cultivated  society,  to  reside 

!  ^vith  men,  who  were  not  only  unacquainted  vvith 
every  thing  called  urbanity,  but  who  u-anted  com- 

.  fortable  means  of  subsistence  ;  with  whom  he  would 
associate  days  and  weeks  to  instruct  them  in  di- 

•  yir.e  things — and  also  acquaint  them  how  they  could 
iffiprove  their  condition  upon  the  earth.  He  partook 

:   Vv'ith  them  their  hard  fare,  with  locks  wet  with  the 

I  dcu'3  of  iht  nighty  and  expot.ed  to  attacks  from  tlie 
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beasts  of  the  forests  ;  or  to  their  spears  and  arrows 
who  were  fiercer  than  wolves,,  and  more  terrible  in 
their  howling.  None  of  these  things  moved  him, 
but  he  was  more  collected  as  he  was  in  the  face  of 
danger  ;  like  a  brave  soldier »  he  fought  the  good 
fight  of  faith,  bearing  every  snftering  vv  id^  ciieerful- 
ness,  and  every  pain  with  resignation. 

AM^.en  our  Indian  apostle  began  his  mission, 
there  were  about  seventeen  or  tvvcnty  tribes  within 
the  limics  of  the  English  planters.  But  these  tribes 
"Were  not  large,  and  hardly  to  be  distinguished  ;  for 
.their  manners,  language  and  religion  were  the  same* 

The  Massachusetts  language,  in  which  he  trans- 
Jated  the  bible  and  several  practical  treatises,  would 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  missionary  •  The  first  thing 
he  did  was  to  learn  this  language  of  the  people,  and 
then  he  could  preach  widiout  the  medium  of  an  in- 
terpreter, which  is  likely  to  cause  mistakes — and 
sometimes  in  material  points.  An  old  Indian,  who 
could  speak  English,  v/as  taken  into  his  family,  and 
by  conversing  freely  with  him  he  learnt  to  talk  it, 
-and  soon  was  able  to  reduce  it  to  some  method,  and 
became  at  last  so  much  master  of  it,  as  to  publish  a 
gramm.ar,  which  is  printed  in  some  editions  of  the 
Indian  bibles. 

From  his  contemporaries,  and  from^his  writings, 
^ve  learn,  that  he  ahvays  preached  in  a  plain  man- 
lier, but  had  a  happy  facility  of  communicating  his 
ideas  upon  subjects  adapted  for  his  people.  He  v/as 
warm  and  diffusive^  tender  and  pathetic,  rather  co- 
pious than  correct  in  his  language  ;  but  though  his 
style  was  not  varied  with  much  art,  his  publick  per- 
formances v/ere  acceptable  in  all  the  churches.  His 
iTiethod  was  natural,  his  e:q:>ression  easy,  his  voice 
audible,  and  his  manner  very  interesting.  Out  of 
the  abundance  of  his  heart  his  mouth  spake,  in 
preaching  and  praying  ;  and  no  pastor  of  Ne\v  En- 
gland saw  more  of  the  fruit  of  his  labours.  His  dis- 
courses are  w^ithout  those  quibbles,  gingUng  ^vords, 
^id  quuint  turns,  which  murk  the  fui:>c  ta^te  of  the 
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age  ;  but  were  as  comm.on  in  Fnglisli,  as  in  Ameru 
can  sermons.  This  strain  of  preaching  was  intro- 
duced  liere  by  scholars  educated  in  European  semi- 
naries, and  too  successfully  imitated  by  the  sons  of 
our  collci^c.  Tlie  author  oftlie  Magnalia  aboundsi 
even  with,  puerile  conceits,  and  on  this  account  has 
not  received  that  tribute  of  respect  from  iiterarr 
men  of  this  generation,  which  he  deserves,  for  pre- 
serving many  facts,  or  such  minute  circumstances 
of  events,  as  arc  entertaining  to  read,  v.  ithout  his 
peculiarities  of  style  ;  and  are  of  innnite  service  to 
ail  who  would  know  the  affairs  of  their  own  coun- 
try. To  this  author,  who  was  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  Mr.  Eliot,  we  are  indebted  for  an  extract 
of  a  sermon  upon  the  heavenly  convei'sation,  which 
exhibits  the  preacher  in  his  common  attitude  ;  for 
the  words  were  taken  as  they  dropped  from  his 
mouth,  without  his  supposing  that  they  would  ever 
appear  in  print.  We  certainly  can  form  a  more  cor. 
rect  opinion  of  the  preacher's  talents  than  from  the 
description  in  his  biography,  where  he  tells  us,  that 

lambs  might  wade  into  his  discourses,  on  those 
texts  and  themes  w^herein  elephants  might  swim.'' 

As  to  his  moral  and  christian  character,  it  was 
as  exemplary  as  his  ministerial  qualifications  were 
excellent.  His  mind  was  governed  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  not  a  mere  ease  and  complacency  of  hu- 
mour, which  makes  a  man  good-natured  when  he  is 
pleased,  and  patient  when  he  has  nothing  to  vex 
him.  He  brought  his  religion  into  all  his  actions. 
A  stran;:^er  to  artifice  and  deceit,  he  disliked  the 
appcararice  of  them  in  others.  He  felt  equal  obliga- 
tions to  perform  the  duties  of  piety,  virtue  and  be- 
nevolence. Such  was  the  man.  He  clothed  lum- 
self  with  humility  as  with  a  robe.  Literally  speak- 
ing, he  Vv'ore  a  leathern  girdle  about  his  lions.  Per- 
haps this  might  show  too  strong  a  prejudice  against 
dress  ;  but  all  his  actions  discovered  a  temper  free 
from  vanity,  and  a  desire  to  be  humble,  rather  than 
to  gain  the  praise  of  men,  He  was  very  temperate : 
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one  dish  was  his  homely  repast.  When  he  dined 
abroad,  he  v/ould  not  indulge  himself  in  the  hixu° 
ries  of  the  table.   He  drank  water,  and  said  of  wine. 

it  is  a  noble,  generous  liquor,  and  we  should  be 
humbly  thankful  for  it,  but,  as  I  remember,  water 
was  made  before  it.''  His  maintenance  was  a  free 
contribution,  or  raised  upon  pews,  and  the  people 
of  Roxbury  cheerfully  supported  two  ministers.  It 
was  his  request,  to  give  up  his  salary  when  he  could 
no  longer  preach.  1  do  here,"  said  he,  "  give  up 
my  salary  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  now, 
brethren,  you  may  fix  that  upon  any  man  that  God 
shall  make  a  pastor."  But  the  society,  in  their  an- 
swer, told  him.,  that  they  accounted  his  presence 
worth  any  sum  granted  for  his  support,  even  if  he 
were  superannuated  so  as  to  do  no  further  service 
for  them.  The  youth  of  the  congregation  called 
him  their  father  and  their  friend y  and  their  affection 
chased  away  the  gloom  so  apt  to  hover  aroimd  the 
evening  of  life.  Such  attentions  from  the  rising 
■generation,  are  like  medicine  to  the  spirit  of  a  man 
sinking  within  him.  The  reflection  of  a  life  well 
spent,  and  the  kindness  of  his  friends,  made  his  old 
?.ge  pleasant. 

In  domestick  life,  Mr.  Eliot  was  peculiarly  happy. 
His  lady  was  an  excellent  economist,  and  by  her 
prudent  management  enabled  him  to  be  generous  to 
his  friends,  and  hospitable  to  strangers.  It  ought 
to  be  mentioned  to  the  credit  of  this  excellent  wo- 
man, that  with  a  moderate  stipend  ai;d  her  prudence, 
he  educated  four  sons  at  Cambridge,  who  were  a- 
mong  the  best  preachers  of  that  generation.  A  small 
salary,  where  a  proper  arrangement  is  made  of  the 
expenses,  and  the  wife  looks  vjell  to  the  ways  of  her 
housclioldy  may  answer  generous  as  well  as  necessa- 
ry purposes  :  But  when  frugality  is  despised,  and 
prudence  called  a  nigardly  virtue  ;  when  the  frag- 
ments v.hich  might  be  gathered  are  lost,  it  is  not 
the  income  of  the  most  lucrative  stations,  much  less 
the  salaries  of  pastors  of  churches,  that  will  maintain 
people  in  ease  and  independence* 
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By  the  influence  of  Mr.  Boyle,  his  honorable 
friend,  Mr.  Kliot  was  allowed  fifty  pounds,  annually, 
from  the  society  de  propagand  fide.  This  enabled 
him  to  gratify  his  benevolent  propensities  ;  the  poor 
Indians,  to  whom  the  gospel  was  preached,  shared 
the  most  of  tp.e  donation.  His  character  is  thus  ce- 
lebrated by  one  ot  his  biographers  It  was  a 
brilliant  star  in  the  constellation  of  his  virtues,  and 
tlie  rays  of  it  v.  ere  various  and  extensive.  lie  gave 
largely  from  his  own  income  to  the  poor,  and  pro- 
moted all  kinds  of  useful  distributions,  especiaUv  il 
he  could  serve  the  cause  of  religion.  Wlicn  his 
age  unfitttd  him  for  publick  employment,  he  re- 
flected, that  he  did  good  as  he  had  opportunity. 
*^  Alas  !"  said  he,  1  have  lost  every  thing. — 
understanding  leaves  me,  my  memory  fails  me,  but 
I  thank  God  my  charity  holds  out  still.  ^ 

It  becomes  necessary  to  mark  the  minute  circum- 
stances of  a  person's  character,  if  vre  would  obtain 
just  views  of  his  temper  and  acdons.  Hence  bio- 
grapiiy  differs  from  history,  whose  province  is  to 
describe  great  events  which  elevate  the  mind  of  the 
reader  ;  and  which  require  a  dignity  of  manner  v,  iih 
the  glow  of  sentiment.  But  in' the  narrative  of  pri- 
vate life,  v/e  survey  the  man  in  all  his  various  atti- 

*  So  great  was  Mr.  Eliot's  charity,  that  his  salary  v.  as  oft-n 
distributed  for  the  relief  of  his  needy  neighbours,  so  soon  after  trie 
period  at  which  he  received  it,  that  before  another  ])eriod  arrived 
his  own  family  were  straitened  for  the  comforts  of  Hfe.  One  d:v/ 
the  parish  treasurer  on  paying  the  money  for  salary  due,  v/hich 
he  put  into  a  handkerchief,  in  order  to  prevent  Mr.  I'Jiot  from 
glvin,:^  a-.vay  his  money  before  he  c^^ot  home,  lied  the  ends  of  llie 
handkerchief  in  as  many  hard  knots  as  he  could.  I'he  good  man 
received  his  handkereidef^  and  took  leave  of  the  treasurer.  [J'^ 
imn^iediately  went  to  the  house  of  a  sick  and  necessitous  iiuii  lv. 
On  enterinji;,  he  gave  them  his  blessing,  and  told  them  God  l^ud 
sent  them  some  relief.  The  sufferers  v/ith  tears  of  gratitude 
welcomed  their  pious  benefactor,  whov/ith  moistened  eyes  began 
to  untie  the  knots  in  his  handkerchief.  Afitr  many  elTurls  to  get 
at  his  m.oney,  and  impatient  at  the  perplexity  and  delay,  he  f;-avc 
the  handkerchief  and  all  the  money  to  the  mother  of  the  family, 
saying  v/ith  a  trembling  accent :  "  Ilerc;  vny  dear^  tuke  it ;  I  be- 
lieve Uie  Lord  deiign:i  it  all  for  you." 
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tudes,  frequently  vrlthcut  a  design  to  point  a  moral : 
We  follow  him  through  the  vales  and  descents  of 
his  situation, and  fed  interested  in  everything  which 
concerns  him,  till,  by  dwelling  upon  kindred  im.i. 
ges,  he  grows  into  a  fiimiliar  acqaaintancc. 

Most  men  have  their  oddities  and  strange  hu- 
mours. Among  the  prejudices  of  Mr.  Eliot  was 
one  vciy  strong  ag-ainst  ivear'uig  'ivigs.  He  preacli- 
cd  against  it ;  he  prayed  against  it ;  he  thought  all 
the  calamities  of  the  country,  even  Indian  vrars, 
might  be  traced  to  this  absurd  fashion.  Many 
things  have  been  told  by  the  people  of  Roxbury, 
which  were  handed  down  to  them  by  their  ances- 
tors, that  seem  only  like  amusing  stories,  of  the 
good  man's  resentment.  And  in  the  written  ac- 
count by  Cotton  Mather,  it  is  said  that  he  thought 
it  a  "  luxurious,  feminine  protexity  for  men  to  wear 
their  hair  long,"  Especially,  a  shame  for  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel  to  ruffle  their  heads  in  excesses 
cfthiskhid."  The  doctor  touches  lightly  upon 
this  subject,  for  he  hinuelj  ivore  a  'wig  ;  and  he 
makes  a  judicious  observation — ^'  Doubtless,'-  said 
he,  it  may  be  ia\^ful  in  us  to  accommodate  our 
hair  to  the  modest  customs  which  vary  in  the 
cuurch  of  God;  and  it  may  be  lawful  for  them, 
who  have  not  hair  of  their  own,  enough  for  their 
health,  to  supply  themselves  according  to  the  sober 
modes  of  the  places  where  they  live.  Mr.  Eliot 
lived  to  see  the  prevalence  of  the  fashion,  to  see  ma- 
ny an  orthodox  minister  w^ear  a  great  white  wig, 
and  it  is  reportt  d  that  he  gave  over  the  utterance 
of  his  grieved  spirit,  saying  only  as  a  lasl  \vord  of 
complaint  that  the  'Must  was  insuperable.'* 

His  prtjudices  were  as  strong  against  tlie  use  of 
tobacco.  He  thought  it  was  a  sacrifice  of  precious 
time — a  silly  amusement,  disgusting  in  itself;  that 
christians  ouglu  not  to  become  slaves  to  such  a  per- 
nicious weed,  and  besotted  by  its  influence.  But 
he  might  as  well  have  preached  to  the  mioon,  as  to 
resist j,he  tide  of  fashion  ;  or  fought  with  the  stars 
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"in  their  courses,  as  to  struggle  with  the  pride  of  o- 
piaion,  or  the  appetites  of  sense  ;  and  try  to  per- 
suadc  men  not  to  use  a  weed  which  carries  a  charm 
Willi  it  for  its  intoxicating  quality  — which  equally 
tends  to  exhilarate  their  spirits  and  amuse  their  lei* 
sure  hours. 

The  use  of  ardent  spirits  was  then  hardly  known. 
Hugh  Peters,  a  friend  of  his,  and  contemporary 
writer,  says  :  He  never  snw  a  man,  woman,  or  child, 
drunk  in  the  streets  of  Boston— nor  recollects  hear- 
ing an  oath.  Stern  virtue  had  a  dominion  or  au- 
thority which  she  has  lost  since,  and  it  may  be  long 
before  we  recur  to  the  practices  or  principles  of 
tlie  New  England  planters. 

Our  Roxbury  divine  has  been  accused  by  some 
€f  versatility  in  his  opinions  and  conduct :  By 
others,  of  being  too  set  and  rigid  in  his  notions.  If 
there  is  an  inconsistency  in  this,  it  is  what  v/e  see 
every  day.  Persons  think  themselves  right  and  are 
warm  in  defending  a  sentiment. —The  samesensibiU 
ity  of  mind  may  be  manifested  after  they  have  altered 
their  way  of  thinking.  Hutchinson  quotes  a  letter 
of  Hooker,  where  he  says  :  A  copy  of  Mr.  Vane's 
expressions  at  Roxbury,  I  desire  to  see  and  receive 
by  the  next  messenger.  1  have  heard  that  my  bro- 
ther Eliot  is  come  about  to  this  opinion  :  1  have 
writ  to  him— I  would  fain  come  to  a  bandy  with 
him,  where  1  might  be  a  little  rude  in  the  business, 
for  I  do  as  verily  believe  it  to  be  false,  as  1  do  be- 
lieve any  article  of  my  faith  to  be  true.'*  From  his 
behaviour  at  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  we  rather 
think  Mr.  Hooker  was  misinformed.  He  never  was 
a  partizan  of  Vane,  but  always  adhered  to  gov. 
Winthrop. 

His  setness  of  opinion  was  also  manifested  in 
controverting  with  the  great  Dr.  Ouen  the  proper 
observation  of  the  sabbath,  but  he  thought  the  doc- 
tor's name  and  character,  might  carry  more  v/eight 
than  his  arguments  had  intrinsic  excellency. 

His  political  opinions  more  \hm  oiacc  brought 
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him  into  trouble.  He  spake  with  freedom  against 
the  Indian  treaty,  and  was  obliged  to  recimt  before 
the  maHstrates.  Roj^er  ^Vjliiam5  and  he  were  of 
the  same  opinion,  but  the  one  was  convinced,  and 
confessed  /lis  error  ;  tJie  other  w^as  not  so  easily  mo^o- 
cd  or  ccmiiuced. 

This  was  in  the  year  1636.  Afierv/ards  he  dis- 
covered more  of  a  democratic  spirit,  by  writing  a- 
gainst  monarchy,  when  it  vras  not  safe  for  puritan 
divines  to  speak  of  the  ruHng  power,  and  the  re- 
pubhcans  in  the  mother  country  had  their  tongues 
locked  in  silence.  Hutchinson  tells  us,  in  the  first 
Look  of  his  history,  that  the  governour  and  coun- 
cil, in  the  year  1660,  took  notice  of  a  book  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Eliot  not  long  before,  intitled,  the 
Christian  Coramorrccealth^  full  of  seditious  princi- 
ples and  notions,  in  relation  to  all  established  gov- 
ernments in  the  christian  world,  especially  against 
the  government  established  in  their  native  countrv. 
Upon  consultation  with  the  elders,  their  censure 
was  deferred  until  the  next  general  court,  that  Mr. 
Eliot  might  have  an  opportunity,  in  the  mean  time, 
of  making  a  publick  recantation.  At  the  next  ses- 
sion, i\lr.  Eliot  gave  in  his  acknowledgment  to  the 
court : 

*'  Understanding,  by  an  act  of  the  honoured 
council,  that  there  is  offence  taken  at  a  book  pub- 
lished in  England  by  others,  the  copy  v;hereof  was 
sent  over  by  myself  about  ten  years  since,  and  that 
the  further  consideration  thereof  is  commended  to 
this  honourable  general  court,  nov/  sitting  in  Bos- 
ton, Upon  perusal  thereof,  I  do  judge  myself  to 
have  offended  ;  and,  in  a  way  of  satisfaction,  not 
only  to  tlie  authority  of  this  jurisdiction,  but  also 
to  any  others  that  shall  take  notice  tiiereof,  I  do 
hereby  acknowledge  to  this  general  court,  that  such 
expressions  as  do  manifestly  scandalize  tlie  govern- 
ment of  England  by  king,  lords,  and  commons,  as 
■;  antichristian,  and  justify  the  late  umovator,  1  do 
.'  eincereiy  bear  testimony  against,  and  ackaowkdge 
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it  to  be  true,  not  only  a  lawful,  but  enilnent,  form 
of  government. 

''2.  Ail  form  of  civil  government  deduced  from 
scripture,  I  acknou  ledge  to  be  of  God,  and  to  be 
bubjecr.xl  to,  for  conscience'  sake  ;  and  whatsoever 
U  in  tlic  whole  epistle  or  book  inconsistent  liere* 
with,  1  do  at  once  most  cordially  disown.""  JoHi^ 
Kliot.'' 

The  books  were  ordered  by  the  court  to  be  call- 
ed in,  and  this  acknowledgment  to  be  posted  up  in 
the  principal  towns  of  the  colony. 

During  the  war  with  the  sachem  Philip,  IGTS, 
our  Roxbury  divine  appears  in  a  character  very  in- 
teresting to  the  community.  The  traces  of  wdV 
arc  blood  and  slaughter.  The  people  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  their  phrenzy,  would  have  destroyed  the 
fraying  Indians  with  the  savages  whose  feet  were 
swift  to  spread  destruction  in  every  path.  Mr.  El- 
iot  was  their  advocate  and  friend.  They  were  put 
under  a  kind  of  duress,  v/hich  was  injurious  to  them 
if  they  were  innocent,  but  which  was  more  aggra- 
vatmg  because  they  took  a  decided  part  against  their 
own  nation  ;  this  they  bore  with  patience,  or  a  ve- 
ry faint  expression  of  complacency.  Mr.  idiot  was 
not  only  persuaded  that  they  were  friendly,  but 
that  they  were  of  great  service  to  the  linglish,  v;ith 
whom,  they  would  live  or  die,  rather  than  mingle 
with  heathens.  Being  assisted  by  gen.  Gookin,  he 
defended  their  cause,  and  protected  them  against 
those  men  of  violence  who  were  less  in  the  image 
of  God  than  those  poor  outcasts  of  human  society  ; 
men,  who  lost  their  reputation,  as  christians,  be- 
cause they  gave  way  to  the  fury  of  their  passions, 
hvery  tiling  was  said  against  the  minister  and  ma- 
gistrate which  could  be  uttered  by  the  foul  mouth 
of  the  vulgar,  or  from  the  lips  of  some  whose  edu- 
cation was  liberal,  and  whose  religion  ought  to  have 
niade  more  candid  ;  but  who  stimulated  the  bitter 
sarcasms  of  the  multitude.  Nothing  could  shake 
the  resolution  of  such  men,  conscious  of  rectitude  ; 
A  a  • 
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and  Vv'e  never  behold  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  to 
more  advantage  than  he  appears  when  he  pleads  the 
cause  of  these  poor,  friendless  beings.  It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  having  shown  his  abilities 
and  firmness,  he  acquired  such  an  iniluence  over 
the  various  tribes  as  no  other  missionary  to  the  In- 
dians could  ever  obtain.  We  can  overlook  a  mul- 
titude of  errors,  where  such  divine  charity  throws 
the  purest  lustre  upon  the  character.  We  can  ex- 
cuse such  prejudices,  which  by  themselves  seem 
like  effusions  of  human  vocakness^  w  hen,  in  the  same 
life,  we  see  the  charms  of  'uirtue  ;  nor  let  us  blame 
even  an  obstinacy  of  humour  if  mingled  with  a 
firmness  that  gives  dignity  to  human  nature.  Hav- 
ing mentioned  certain  oddities  in  his  disposition,  or 

(■  a  few  singularities,  or  puerile  antipathies  against 
new^  customs,  which  in  the  present  day  would  cause 
a  smile  of  ridicule,  let  these  be  balanced  by  the  hon- 
esty and  frankness  of  his  manners.     He  was  as  te- 

i     nacious  of  truth  and  justice  as  of  his  own  opinion. 

I     He  must  also  have  possessed  some  of  those  rare 

I  qualities  which  conciliate  popularity,  an  uncommon, 
affability  to  gain  an  influence  in  society  which  could 
never  be  acquired  by  ministerial  gifts  and  graces, 
although  these  rfiight  make  him  an  ornament  to  the 
pulpit. 

There  is  a  story  which  perhaps  should  not  be 
omitted.  It  is  related  by  one  fond  of  the  marvel- 
lous, (Cotton  Mather.)  Mr.  Eliot  was  in  a  boat, 
that  was  overset  by  ^  vessel  running  against  it.  A 
profane  wretch,  one  who  clamoured  for  the  extir- 
pation of  the  praying  Lulians  said,  he  v.  ished  the 
!  man  of  God  had  been  drowned.  In  a  fev/  days  this 
man  was  drowned  in  the  very  place  where  Mr.  El- 
iot had  received  his  deliverance. 

After  living  eighty-six  years  in  this  world  of  tri- 
al, the  spirit  of  thiii  excellent  divine  took  its  flight 
to  a  better  Vv'orld.  For  many  years  he  had  his  con- 
versation in  heaven  ;  his  faith  seemed  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  vision,  and  his  hopes  in  iruitiun.  IIq 
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lost  his  most  amiable  companion  two  years  before. 
He  was  then  sick  and  expected  and  longed  for  his 
own  departure.  Their  children  they  had  follou  cd 
to  the  ^:rai'L\  a'iid  had  comforted  each  other  a^  they 
drank  the  bitter  inc;Tedients  from  the  cup  of  adver- 
sity.   He  died  in  the  year  i690. 

Few  of  hib  family  were  alive  to  lament  his  death  ; 
but  he  Vv'as  lamented  by  tiie  whole  family  of  virtue, 
and  by  all  the  sincere  friends  of  religion.  The  poor 
church  at  Nat'ick  not  only  joined  with  those  who 
dropped  a  tear  upon  his  dust,  but  streams  of  sorrow 
Howed  from  the  heart.  Though  he  lived  many 
3'ears  they  were  nlled  with  usefulness  ;  succeeding 
generations  mentioned  his  name  with  uncommon 
respect;  his  labours  were  applauded  in  Europe  and 
America ;  and  all  who  now  contemiplate  his  active 
services,  his  benevolent  zeal,  his  prudence,  his  up- 
right conduct.  h*s  charity,  are  ready  to  declare  his 
memory  precious.  Such  a  man  will  be  handed 
down  to  future  times,  an  object  of  admiration  and 
love ;  and  appear  conspicuous  in  the  historick  page 
when  distant  ages  celebrate  the  IVorthies  of  j.\ew 
England, 

•  Works — The  true  common  wealth  ;  tears  of  repentance.  Sec. 
liarm;.ny  of  the  gospels;  an  Incluin  grammar ;  Indian  psalter; 
the  v.  liole  blhi-^  in  ths  same  Ian ^^-'jy^^e. 

Ot  Mr.  El.ot's  four  so  is,  the  eldest,  John  Eliot,  -was  £vradu3ted 
at  CamLridge  m  1656  ;  »vas  settled  at  I\e\vton,  the  spot  where  the 
first  assembly  ot'  pi-aving  Indians  were  assembled.  He  was  a 
preacher  to  the  aboriginals,  and  prob.^bly  assisted  his  father  ia 
ti-ansla*in^^  the  scriptures.  Mr.  Homer  in  his  hi'itory  of  Newton 
has  given  a  very  interesnnj:^  view  of  the  character  of  this  excellent 
divine.         died.  1668.  in  tlie  35d  year  of  his  age. 

Joseph,  the  second  son,  was  graclUdted  at  Harvard  Collee;c,  1  6.5  3, 
He  v.'as  aiinister  of  the  church  at  Gulldibrd,  in  Connecticut,  above 
30  years.     He  died.  1694:. 

Samuel,  the  third  son.  was  graduated,  1660  ;  wasatu'or  and  fel- 
low of  Harvard  College  ;  a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  Me  died  ear- 
ly in  life,"  a  youn^c  rnan  eminent  for  learning  and  goodness." 

Benjamin,  the  fourth  5:on,  was  graduated,  1  ^65  ;  u as  ordained 
tJoUeague  wit'i  his  father,but  died  belbre  him  :  upon  which  the  au- 
thor of  the  Magnalia  makes  this  reflection,  alter  G  Nozianzcn. 
*'^The  father  havmglaid  up  in  a  better  world  a  rich  ;nhtricanc<;  for 
^i•>  children  sent  a  son  of  his  before  to  take  possession  ol  it/'* 
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Eliot  J  a  red,  pastor  of  the  cluircli  at  Killin<^'. 
worth,  Connecticut,  was  the  son  of  the  rev.  Jostph 
Eliot,  of  Guildford,  and  born,  Nov.  7,  1685;  he 
Avas  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1706.  He  proceed- 
ed master  of  arts  ;  and  had  the  degree  also  present- 
ed  from  Harvard  College.  He  was  minister  of 
Killingworth  till  his  death,  April,  1763,  In  Chand- 
ler's life  of  president  Johnson,  we  are  told,  that  Mr. 
Eliot  once  doubted  of  the  validity  of  presbyieriaa 
ordination.  He  afterv/ards  acknowledged  that  he 
had  been  too  precipitate  in  forming  and  communi- 
cating his  opinion.  From  the  account  of  tlie  epis- 
copal writers  one  vvould  suppose  that  the  clergy  and 
people  of  Connecticut,  at  that  period,  were  very  il- 
literate ;  or  that  none  but  the  rector  of  Yale,  and 
those  young  gentlemen  who  had  declared  in  favour 
of  the  episcopal  church  were  conversant  v/ith  books, 
or  had  any  reputation  for  knowledge.  By  other 
accounts,  especially  by  certain  letters  sent  to  the 
ministers  of  Boston,  it  appears,  that  there  were 
other  men  of  talents  in  the  governm.ent  of  the  col- 
lege ;  and  that,  in  this  very  controversy  with  the 
rector,  they  were  able  to  convince  tliree^  who  made  a 
great  figure  in  their  profession,  that  their  ordination 
had  been  valid.  Mr,  E.  had  been  among  those 
v/ho  were  the  most  strenuous.  He,  and  xMr.* 
Johnson  had  not  only  expressed  doubts,  but  a  full 
persuasion, that  there  v/as  no  ordination  except  from 
the  hands  of  bishops  in  a  line  from  the  apostles.  It 
IS  agreed  on  all  sides  that  the  six  young  gentlemen 
who  signed  the  declaration,  were  excellent  scholars, 
and  of  irreproachable  m^orals  ;  but  the  opinion  which 
some  had  of  the  rector  was  very  diiferent  from  v/hat 
his  friends  have  represented.  He  was  an  episco- 
palian many  years  u  hile  minister  at  Stratford  he 
accepted  the  chair  of  Yale  College  when  he  knew 
he  was  guilty  of  dissimulation  he  acted  a  Jesuit- 
ical part  in  seducing  young  men  of  talents  from  the 
paths  they  and  their  fathers  had  walked  ;  and  was 
sucli  a  bigot  as  to  declare  before  the  trubtees,  that 
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lie  believed  there  was  no  salvation  cut  of  the  tpis- 
ci?/?^/  church."  These  things  were  said  by  the 
trustees  of  the  college  ;  perhaps  their  prejudices 
might  ciive  a  tone  of  severity  to  their  censure  of 
his  conduct  when  he  first  delivered  his  sentiments 
in  pubiiek.'*^- 

.  !Slr.  Kliot  was  a  member  of  the  corporation  of 
Yale  College  from  tlie  year  1730  to  1762. 

In  1752,  president  Clap  wrote  Ins  defence  of  the 
New  England  churches.  At  a  general  association 
of  the  ministers  of  the  county  this  book  was  approv- 
ed, and  signed  by  J^red  Eliot,  moderator. 

Whether  he  ever  published  any  sermons  or  theo- 
logical treatise,  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain, 
except  a  sermon  upon  the  taking  of  Louisburg, 
1745."  He  was  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  natu- 
~ral  philosophy,  and  made  some  physical  experi- 
ments which  were  useful  as  well  as  ingenious.  As 
a  botanist  he  was  certainlv  the  fu*st  in  New  En^'- 
land,  and  his  agricultural  essays"  have  passed 
through  several  editions. j 

Eliot  Andrew, D. D.  Vvas born  in  Boston  ;  had 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  south  gram- 

*  How  15  the  gold  become  dim.andthe  silver  become  dross, an.: 
the  wine  mixt  with  water  1  our  school  gloried  and  fiourlshcd  un- 
der the  first  rector,  the  rev.  Mr.  Pearsozi,  a  pattern  of  pi--ty.  a 
man  of  modest  worth,  of  solid  learninc:,  and  souiid  princlpk::. 
free  from  the  least  arminian  or  episcopal  taint  ;  !jut  it  suffered  vi 
decay  for  some  years,  because  of  the  want  of  a  resident  rector. 
But  who  could  have  conjectured,  that  its  name  being  raised  to 
Co'lcrriuin  Yalense  fiom  a  Gymnasium  iSaybrookense,  it  should 
gro^n  cut  Ichabod  in  about  three  years  and  a  h  df,  under  its  se- 
cond rector,  so  unlike  the  first,  by  an  unhappy  election  set  over  it, 
into  whose  election  or  connrmation,  or  any  act  relatinc;  to  hiin, 
'-lie  senior  subscriber  hereof  (thoiif-di  not  for  some  reason  il-.rou^h 
malice  bruited  about)  r.ever  came. — Extract  of  a  ielter  to  thf 
lioston  ministers,  sign^rd,  John  Davenport,  Stamford  S.  Buck- 
ingham, S:c. 

t  By  the  kindness  cf  gov,  Trumbull,  p.irt  of  the  hiformition 
conccrninrx  Mr.  Eliot  was  obtained  from  his  son  George  Eliot, 
esq.  of  Kiliingworth — Concernini^  tiie  family  of  the  apostle,  he 
dilTers  from  the  author  of  the  ?vlagnalia — Benjamin  v.-as  not  the, 
fourth  son — there  v/as  one  named  A-an-n,  next  to  SanuiiU  v. ho 
died  younn^.  Mr.  E.  also  relates  that  his  ccreat  grand  fatlier,  ti":- 
apOotle  Eiictj  v.'as  born  ut  Nasin,  Esscm  county. 
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niuY  school  under  Dr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Lovcl  ; 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1737  ;  and 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  North  street,  April 
14,  1742.  To  deUneate  his  character  may  not  be 
proper  for  the  compiler  of  this  work  ;  such  facts 
V\  ill  be  mentioned  only,  as  are  necessarily  connected 
with  the  notice^  of  his  life.  He  had  a  strong  attachment 
to  the  constitution  of  the  New  England  churches  ; 
was  zealous  in  promoting  the  interest  and  reputa- 
tion of  the  college,  and  active  in  serving  the  pur- 
poses of  all  humane  and  pious  as  u-eli  as  literary  in- 
stitutions. He  was  a  member  of  the  Loi.don  soci- 
ety for  propav^ating  the  gospel  among  the  Indians, 
^ud  when  a  board  h  em  Scotland  v,  as  constituted  in 
Boston,  he  u-as  appointed  one  oi  the  first  members. 
He  joined  with  others  in  getting  an  act  through  the 
•general  court  to  establish  a  similar  :30cictv  in  Mas- 

o 

cachusetts,  which  was  negatived  by  gov.  Bernaid; 
and  a  large  subscription  lost,  that  v.  as  designed  as 
a  fund  for  the  institution.  If  he  ever  maniiested  en- 
thusiasm, it  was  in  the  Dersuasion  of  the  «;reat  2:ood 
which  w  ould  aiise  from  the  m.issi  ins  to  the  various 
tribes  of  the  aborifiinals.  The  resuit,  however, 
did  not  answer  his  expectations  ;  and  the  latter  part 
ot  his  life  he  often  expressed  his  cor»cern  that  such 
lively  hopes  were  defeated,  and  vast  sums  expend- 
ed to  so  little  purpose.* 

«  The  circumstances  preceding  the  war  mi^ht  occasion  this 
disappointment.  The  Indians  were  vvrouc];ht  up  to  a  dilTcrtnt 
temper  by  other  persons,  from  what  the  preachers  of  the  gospel 
of  peace  effected.  Sir  William  Johnson  it  is  su^^poi-ed  had  aa 
influence  over  them,  v.  ho  v.as  prejudiced  in  favour  or"  tne  church 
oi  Lnglandand  the  measures  of  the  British  administi ation  Bf 
certain  letters  which  passed  betwetn  e:ov.  Hutchinson  and  this? 
gentlem.an,  it  seems  the  society  desired  tl  e  govcrnourto  write, 
and  remonstrate  a:T:ainst  his  conduct,  whic'i  he  very  liig.Hly  resent- 
ed. Anotiier  thing  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  gre^t  hindrance 
of  the  succc^^s  of  trie  mission-^ries.  That  they  did  not  first  civil- 
ize them.  It  was  generally  believed  that  the  first  object  should 
be  to  convert  them;  and  civilizotion  v-'ould  follov.  of  course. 
This  was  a  favourite  sentiment  of  the  board  in  Scoti;u;d.  It  met 
tlie  cpinion  also  of  Dr.  Cliauncy,  and  several  gentlemen  in  B<B' 
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In  1765,  Dr.  E.  Avas  chosen  fellow  of  the  corpo^ 
ration  ofMarvarcl  College.  He  had  been  some  ^  ears 
secrctai y  of  the  board  of  overseers  ;  and  was  one  of 
the  conmiiucc  to  obtain  donations  after  the  old  col- 
lege was  burnt.  IMany  of  the  present  generation 
renieniber  his  exertions  to  procnre  the  present  li- 
brary and  apparatus.  He  did  not  confine  his  appli- 
cation to  gentlemen  in  the  provinces.  Several  val- 
uable presents  were  made  to  the  library  at  his  par- 
ticular request  by  his  correspondents  in  England. 
When  that  venerable  man,  president  Holyoke,  rest- 
ed from  his  labours,  it  was  the  publick  expectation 
that  he  would  succeed  him,  but  as  he  could  not 
think  of  breaking  the  connection  v;ith  his  people, 
who  were  unwilling  to  part  with  him,  he  declined 
standing  a  candidate  for  the  ofEce.  Afterwards, 
TV'hen  the  chair  v/as  again  vacant  by  the  resignation 
cf  another  president,  he  was  one  of  three  fellows  of 
the  college,  elected  by  the  corporation.  This  he 
opposed,  but  his  opinion  was  overruled.  It  appear- 
ed to  him, as  to  many  other  persons  in  the  province, 
a  deviation  from  the  line  of  decorum  for  gentlemen 
of  the  same  body  to  choose  each  other  into  office^ 
for  the  sake  of  the  honour,  when  it  was  well  under- 
stood they  would  not  accept  it. 

There  were  other  events  in  his  life,  which  are 
worthy  of  a  relation,  as  they  manifest  how  much  his 
aim  was  to  be  useful.  When  lieut.  gov.  Hutchinson's 
house  waspiilaged, and  pulled  to  pieces  by  an  infuri- 
ated mob,  his  books  and  mss.  were  thrown  into  the 
streets,  and  were  in  danger  of  being  completely 
destroyed.  Dr.  E.  made  ever}*  exertion  to  save 
them.  Several  trunks  of  mss.  among  them  the  se- 
cond  volume  of  the  history  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 

ton.  The  method  the  societies  now  practice  is,  to  teacii  thera 
the  arts  cf  fife  ;  and  some  tribes  feel  tlie  necessity  of  cultivatinc^ 
their  lands,  of  acvquirin.gj  rmanua!  employments,  are  sensible  of 
the  benefitof  earlv  instructio-i  for  thtir  ci^ildren.  so  tl.at  the  pros- 
pect is  fair  of  their  improving  the  means  of  religiou  Vt'hile  they 
eiijoy  the  blessings  of  soci^d  life. 
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'were  preserved  by  his  care  and  'attention,  and  he 
spent  mueh  time  in  assisting  to  arrange  them. 
.  Another  tiling  may  be  mentioned  as  manifesting 
how  mueh  he  was  inihienced  by  a  sense  of  duty. 
He  remained  in  Boston  during  the  blockade  from 
April  19,  1775,  to  the  iSiarch  of  the  succeeding 
year.  His  friends,  his  li\mily,  and  most  of  his  con^ 
grtgation  had  left  the  town,  but  the  inhabitants  who 
could  not  leave  their  dwellings  v/ere  many,  and 
they  constituted  a  very  large  religious  society.  He 
shared  with  them  in  their  aiiilction,  preaclied  every 
Sabbath,  and  paid  every  attention  which  is  ever  ex- 
pected from  a  pastor  to  his  flock.  He  often  ob- 
served, that  although  he  never  passed  a  season, 
when  his  own  feelings  v/erc  more  tried,  yet  he  ne- 
ver had  an  opportunity  to  be  more  useful.  Others 
have  said,  his  preaching  was  uncommonly  impres- 
sive. For  several  months  Dr.  Mather  and  he  at- 
tended the  Thursday  lecture,  but  finding  it  incon- 
venient,  they  agreed  to  bring  it  to  a  close,  and  a 
farev/ell  sermon  v»^as  preached  upon  an  occasion 
which  m.any  circumstances  concurred  to  render  ve- 
ry solemn  and  affecting.  When  the  people  of  the 
town  returned,  this  lecture  was  again  opened  ;  gen. 
Washington  and  the  officers  of  the  American  army 
attended  ;  a  fuller  assembly  has  been  seldom 
knovvn ;  Dr.  E.  preached  from  Isaiah  xxxiii.  20, 
and  gave  a  very  interesting  view  of  the  state  of  the 
town.  The  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  appeared  to  en- 
joy  a  good  degree  of  health,  had  the  same  animation 
in  the  pulpit,  and  vivacity  in  his  conversation,  but  he 
was  subject  to  bodily  complaints  v.  hich  he  supposed 
to  be  indications  of  a  speedy  dissolution,  hi  the 
summer  of  i  77?i,  he  complained  more  than  usual,  but 
did  not  confine  himself  to  the  house  till  the  first 
week  of  Septcir.ber,  and  died  the  30th  day  of  the 
month.  He  had  been  5G  years  in  the  ministry  and 
Vv'as  in  the  GCth  year  of  his  a^e.^ 

♦  \Vo'"k'5. — He  wa?  never  fond  of  priMtinp:  sermons.  Wlicn  he 
'7\'as  desired  to  pul^hsh  a!<y  ?.in^-le  discoursf:  Vriiich  liad  gnrahed 
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Endicot  John,  governour  of  Massachusetts^ 
was  irom  ]3orchester  in  England,  and  one  who 
puich:\bed  of  the  council  of  Plymouth  that  part  of 
New  Engkind  three  miles  to  the  south  of  Charles 
river,  and  three  miles  north  of  Merrimack  from  the 
Atlantick  to  tlie  South  sea.  In  the  suninier  of 
3628,  he  was  sent  over  to  Naumkeake  with  a  com- 
pany who  considered  him  as  governour  of  the  plan- 
tation, because  all  the  affairs  of  this  infant  settle- 
ment were  committed  to  his  care.  He  was  a  rnaa 
peculiar  in  his  notions,  rigid  in  his  religious  princi* 
pies,  eager  and  ardent  in  all  his  views.  One  of  his 
odd  opinions  vvas,  that  v/omen  ought  to  wear  veils 
that  their  faces  may  never  be  seen  in  the  church  ; 

his  people  ;  his  answer  was,  that  he  intended  to  collect  a  nura- 
ber,  which  he  would  publish  in  a  volume  after  some  years.  Th'S 
volume  of  twenty  sermons  was  printed  in  the  year  1774.  i'he 
Oilier  discourses  which  appeared  at  dinerent  limes,  v/ere  five 
"ordinaiion  sermons;'*  one  upon  the  'M^prdinate  love  of  the 
world  a  sermon  after  "  the  death  of  Mr.  Webb  ;"*  a  fast  ser- 
mon, 175-1 ;  one  upon  the  thanksgiving,  1759  ;  the  election  ser- 
mon, 1765  ;  a  sermon  at  the  Dudleian  lecture,  1771  ;  also,  a  ser- 
mon "  upon  the  thief  on  the  cross."  He  wrote  several  pieces  in 
the  episcopal  controversy,  particularly  "  remarks  upon  the  bish- 
op of  Ox!crd'3  sermons,"  extracts  of  which  were  published  in 
England,  by  Dr.  Blackburn ;  his  friends  there  also  printed  an 
edition  of  his  election  sermon.  In  the  memoirs  of  T.  Hollis,  esq. 
of  London,  there  are  several  pages  filled  with  the  letters  ha 
wrote  to  tliat  gentleman.  A  letter  from  a  friend  of  his  will  close> 
the  account  oi  his  vv  ritings.  "  I  v/ell  remember  two  (I  believe 
there  vv-ere  three  pieces)  of  your  father's,  which  I  copied  at  his 
desire  and  carried  for  publication,  saying  nothing,  save  that  they 
were  written  by  a  worthy  friend.  To  say  they  were  excelleni 
would  be  superduous.  One  of  them  on  prelatical  ordination  was 
much  spoken  of  and  admired.  Old  justice  Dana  in  particulav 
was  abundant ;  I  need  not  say  that  he  was  loud  in  his  praises,. 
llow  many  others  he  wrote,  of  which  he  was  willing  to  be  known 
as  the  v.-riter,  I  am  not  able  to  say."  The  gentleman  who  wrote 
the  above,  was  his  particular  friend.*  Their  intimacy,  which  be- 
gan in  youth,  and  v.'as  founded  on  mutual  esteem,  increased  with 
their  years  ;  death  separated  them  for  a  while,  but  a  most  affec* 
tionate  remembrance  of  the  good  qualities  of  his  deceased  fricnfi 
i«  stiJl  lively  in  the  breast  of  the  survivor. 


•  llcn.  Samuel  DtxUr, 
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and  this  matter  he  disputed  with  Mr.  Cotton  at  a 
lecture  in  Boston.  He  acted  so  violent  a  part  in 
executing  his  plan  of  church  government,  tb.at  we 
are  told,  tlie  "friends  of  the  colony  in  Kngkmd' 
-wrote  a  reproof  to  him,  and  that  he  never  recover- 
ed his  reputation  in  England."^  ne  also  gave 
great  offence  to  the  civil  power  in  the  plantaticuj 
by  cutting  the  cross  out  of  the  colours.  He  consid- 
ered this  as  a  piece  of  Romish  superstition,  being 
infiuenced  bv  the  opinion  of  his  minister,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams,  who,  with  many  prom.inent  traits  of  a  great 
character,  vras  very  zealous  and  opiiiionated.  1  hey, 
however,  carried  their  point.  For  though  the  mi- 
litia first  refused  to  train  with  colours  that  were  so 
defaced,  the  cross  was  very  soon  left  out  by  the 
general  expression  of  the  publick  sentiment.  Mr. 
Kndicot  v;as,  at  the  time,  censured  by  the  people, 
as  well  as  the  government,  and  the  succeeding  year,' 
1635,  left  out  of  the  magistracy.  "  They  adjudg- 
ed him  worthy  of  admonition,  and  to  be  disabled 
for  one  year  from  hearing  any  publick  office  ;  de- 
clinino;  anv  heavier  sentence,  because  thev  v/ere 
persuaded  he  did  it  out  of  tenderness  of  conscience 
and  not  of  evil  intent.'- 

Mr.  E.  was  chosen  afterwards  an  officer  to  com- 
mand fourscore  rnxn,  against  the  Pequods  ;  but  not 
succeeding  in  making  an  attack  upon  them,  lie  was 
much  blamed.  According  to  the  best  accouiits  he 
acted  with  prudence  ;  for  winter  v/as  approaching, 
and  he  must  have  followed  them  through  the  woods 
U'herever  they  fied  ;  his  object  iikev/ise  was  to  make 
a  bolder  attempt  to  subdue  them  the  next  season. 
He  soon  acquired  m.ore  ascendency  in  the  civil  af- 
fliirs  of  the  colony  ;  and  in  1641  was  chosen  depu- 
ty governour,  which  office  he  held  the  two  succeed- 
ing years,  and  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  government 
in  1G44,  Whithrop  being  the  deputy.  A  ne»v  of- 
tice  was  created  the  same  year,  that  of  major  genc- 
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ril,  and  given  to  Mr.  Dudley.  He  had  the  sole 
conimiind  of  tl^e  niliitia,  as  the  governoiir  was  at 
the  head  of  th.c  civil  department.  In  1645,  Mr, 
Di:dlev  was  chosen  governour,  and  Mr.  Endicot 
iin;-),)l;Ucd  niajor  acn.eral.  After  gov.Wiathrop  died, 
Dudley  and  t.iKlicot  were  the  candidates  for  the 
chief  seats.  In  1649,  Mr.  K.  was  in  the  chair,  at 
the  head  of  the  magistrates,  and  signed  a  declaratiort 
against  wearing  wigs,  *^  as  a  thing  uncivil  and  iin- 
inanly,  whereby  men  do  deform  themselves,  and 
oiicnd  sober  and  modest  men,  and  do  corrupt  good 
manners."  He  was  chosen  governour  every  year 
from  1655  to  1660.  No  governour  since  the  set- 
tlement of  ihe  country  has  been  for  so  many  years 
chief  magistrate.  He  was  16  years  governour  of 
the  colony,  and  in  the  ofiice  when  he  died,  15th of 
March,  1665. 

Though  he  was  more  rigid  in  his  notions,  and 
bigotted  in  his  religious  principles  than  any  other 
of  the  magistrates,  yet  he  was  very  acceptable  to 
the  people  when  they  had  advanced  him  to  the  chief 
places.  The  opposition  he  m.ade  to  gov.  \Vinthrop, 
and  the  discordant  proceedings  attending  it,  might 
arise  in  some  measure  from  jealousy  and  envy.  He 
had  been  a  kind  of  sub-governour  in  the  plantation 
before  the  gentlemen  came  over  in  the  Arabella. 
They  were  his  superiors  in  property,  character  and 
influence.  Though  he  v/as  one  of  the  assistants,  it 
did  not  satisfy  him.  There  was  another  ground  of 
rivalship  between  the  settlement  at  Naumkeake, 
and  the  towns  that  were  situated  upon  the  banks  of 
Charles, river,  which  place  should  be  the  capiud. 
This  caused  bitter  altercations,  and  had  a  political 
influence,  especially  upon  the  choice  of  magistrates. 
Boston  being  such  a  convenient  mart  for  business, 
and  other  circumstances  concurring  to  increase  its 
population,  soon  obtained  the  preference;  and  has 
continued  unto  this  day  to  be  the  metropolis. 

Mr  Endicot  being  in  the  chair  of  government, 
and  having  moved  to  Boston,  had  every  inducement 
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to  promote  the  general  harmony  and  peace  of  the. 
community.  The  change  of  government  in  Eng- 
land, when  Charles  II.  came  to  the  throne  was 
grievous  to  all  the  people  of  New  P^,ngland,  but  to 
no  individual  more  than  to  Mr.  Endicot.  He  had 
every  thing  to  try  his  fortitude  and  his  prudence. 
Several  of  the  regicides  had  been  protected  under 
his  government,  who  Red  from  Massachusetts  when 
the  proclamation  issued  against  them,  reached  these 
shores.  He  aftervv'ards  made  exertions  to  secure 
them.  His  duty,  as  a  publick  officer,  stimulated 
him  to  act  thus,  v/hatever  might  have  been  his 
friendship  for  the  perbons.  The  commissioners 
sent  over  by  the  court  of  Great  Rritain,  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  colonies,  always  gave  unfa- 
vourable accounts  of  Massachusetts  anrl  their  gover- 
nour.  Such  was  their  representation  of  his  conduct 
that  the  secretary  of  state  wrote,  '*  The  king  v/ould 
take  it  well,  if  the  people  would  leave  out  Mr.  i.n=. 
dicot  from  the  place  of  governour."  But  no  other 
power  than  death  removed  him  ;  his  body  was  buri- 
ed in  peace,  and  his  name  is  mentioned  among 
those  who  did  honour  to  their  country. 

Faneuil  Peter,  esq.  presented  the  market- 
house,  to  the  town  of  Boston,— At  a  meeting  of 
the  inhabitants,  it  was  unanimously  voted,  that  the 
town  do  with  the  utmost  gratitude  receive  and  ac- 
cept his  miost  crenerous  and  noble  benefaction,  and 
that  a  committee  of  21  gentlemen  be  appomted  to 
ivait  on  him  in  the  name  of  the  tov/n  to  render  hiiu 
their  most  hearty  thanks  for  so  bountiful  a  gift, 
Vv'ith  their  prayers  that  this  and  other  expressions  of 
his  bounty  and  charity  may  be  abundantly  recom- 
pensed by  the  divine  blessing. 

In  testimony  of  their  gratitudo  they  nam.ed  it 
Faneuil  Hall.  Tiiey  also  voted  that  the  picture  of 
the  said  Peter  Faneuil,  esq.  be  drav;n  at  fnli  Icnr^th, 
and  placed  in  the  hall  at  the  C7cpcnce  of  the  towru 
He  died,  171-2. 
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FiPvMXN  Gyl£s,  physician  in  New  England, 
preacher  at  Stratford,  in  Great  Britain,  wa's  born  in 
SufTolk,  1614,  15,  educated  at  Cambridge  univer^ 
versity,  and  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Calarny  among  the 
ejected  ministers,  1662.  He  was  in  Boston  early  in 
life,  being  of  the  puritan  stamp,  and  not  finding  re- 
ligioiis  freedom  in  his  native  country.  Soon  after  he 
came  to  New  England,  he  was  choben  deacon  of  the 
church  in  Boston.  He  was  one  of  the  synod  at  Cam- 
bridge, 1637,  and  a  great  opposer  of  the  Antinomi- 
ans.  In  Hutchinson's  collection  of  papers  there  is 
a  letter  of  his,  addressed  to  gov.  Winthrop,  in  1 642, 
soon  after  the  treachery  of  the  srovernour's  servant, 
who  defrauded  him  of  lys  property.  He  expressed 
his  sympathy  upon  this  occasion,  and  then  proposes 
a  settlement  for  himself  and  others  upon  bhawsin 
river. 

At  the  end  of  the  civil  wars  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land,  left the  profession,  though  not  altogether  ihe 
practice  of  physick,  and  settled  at  Stratford,  or 
Strawford.  He  was  40  years  of  age  when  he  was 
or*daiaed.  He  continued  to  preach  as  long  as  they 
would  sufier  him  ;  and  when  ejected  by  that  arbi^ 
trary  mandate  which  threw  so  many  excellent  men 
into  straits  and  misery,  he  retired  to  Redgwell,  a 
little  village,  where  he  continued  till  his  death, 
April,  1697. 

It  is  said  he  continued  longer  preaching  than  most 
dissenting  ministers,  on  account  of  the  favour  of 
the  neighbouring  gentry  and  justices  of  the  peace, 
w^ho  applied  to  him  as  a  physician,  and  sav/  how 
iTfiuch  tiie  poor  were  benefited  by  him,  whom  he 
was  ready  to  serve  gratis.  He  lived  to  be  above 
fourscore,  and  enjoyed  a  fme  state  of  health,  to 
which  change  of  climate,  and  active  life  in  subduing 
the  wilderness  doubtless  contributed.  He  was  emi- 
nent for  his  parts  and  learning.  His  skill  in  phy- 
sick and  surgery  was  uncommon.  He  under- 
otocd  the  oriental  tongues ;  liad  read,  the  fatlicrs, 
schoolmen  and  church  history  ;   had  a  logical  acu  - 
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men  which  he  discovered  in  disputins^  with  Fapiits, 
Socinians,  Arminiiins.  See,  but  especially  with  i'  pis- 
copalians.     His  own  sentinients  brought  hlrii  to  a 
middle  way  between  the  Presbyterians  and  Inde- 
pendents.   He  states  in  his  book,     the  conformist 
and  non- conformist  compared,"  that  there  ought  to 
be  several  elders  in  each  church,  of  u  hich  the  teach- 
ing elder  is  president.    This  was  the  opinion  of 
many  of  our  fathers,  and  v;as  practised  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  churches,  but  is  now  set  aside  for 
very  good  reasons,  which  were  not  so  forcible  in 
early  times  of  the  plantation.     His  most  famous 
work,     the  real  christian  or  a  treatise  on  effectual 
calling,"  has  been  printed  several  times  in  Boston, 
tmd  few  works  v>  ere  read  more  by  serious  people  of 
the  last  generation.  As  a  man  he  was  not  rigid  nor 
morose,  but  peaceable,  quiet  and  inoffensive  ;  he  let 
his  moderation  be  known,  and  was  a  lover  of  good 
men  of  all  denominations.^ 

FisK  John,  educated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, came  to  New  England,  1637,  preached 
three  years  at  Salem,  then  removed  to  Vv^enham, 
where  he  resided  fourteen  years.  In  1656,  he,  with 
the  greatest  part  of  his  church,  removed  to  Chelms- 
ford.   He  died,  Jan  14,  1676,  aged  75. 

He  was  an  able  physician  as  well  as  a  useful 
preacher.  Wlien  he  was  silenced  in  England  on 
account  of  his  nonconformity,  he  studied  physick, 

*  His  publications  v/ere  numerous.  He  printed,  1651,  Ques- 
tions whether  baptism  should  be  administered  to  the  children  of 
persons  notoriously  wicked.  In  165  8,  a  treatise  upon  the  schism 
of  parochial  congregations  in  England.  In  1G73,  his  most  fa- 
mous v.-ork,  the  real  christian  o:'a  treatise  upon  effectual  calling. 
In  I68K  Questions  between  a  conformist  and  non-conformist  tru- 
ly stated,  S-.c.  Beside  these,  he  published  Presbyterian  ordination 
vindicated  ;  the  plea  of  children  of  btlieving  parents  for  their  in- 
terest in  Abraham's  covenant,  their  right  to  ciiurch  menibtrship, 
and  several  other  treatises  upon  infant  baptism  ;  remarks  on 
Dr.  Crisp's  writings;  weighty  questions  chscussed,  1.  About 
the  interposition  of  hands,  2.  About  leaching  ^elders  and  the 
members  meeting  in  one  pl^ce,  4to.  1692, 
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and  after  a  proper  exaramation,  he  obtained  a  //- 
cense  for  publlck  practice.    While  he  was  at  Salem 
hc'  wiis  an  ip.stnjctor  of  youth  ;  among  his  scholars 
was  the  fcimous  sir  George  Downing,  whose  father 
had  made  lus  settlement  in  that  town. 

Mr.  Fisk  published  a  catechism  which  he  enti- 
tled, i!ic  olive  branch  watered,''  which  was  said 
to  be  a  useful  work  ;  yet  he  chose  ihc  asse?nbly-s  cate- 
cfiisra  for  his  public!:  expositions,  which  he  went  over 
in  discourses  before  his  afternoon  sermons  on  the 
Sabbath.  He  died  of  a  complication  of  ails,  ar;d 
is  compared  on  this  account  to  Calvin,  who  was 
troubled  with  as  many  infirmities,  as  in  different 
subjects  might  have  supplied  a  hospital, 

Mr.  Fibk  left  several  children.  One  was  set- 
tled in  the  ministry  at  Braintree.  This  gentle- 
man was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1062; 
he  had  a  son  who  was  graduated,  1708,  who  was 
invited  to  settle  in  the  new  church,  Summer  street^ 
Boston,  but  the  division  was  so  great,  that  he  de- 
clined their  call.  The  ministers  of  Boston  were 
very  desirous  Mr.  F.  should  be  fixed  in  the 
town.  He  after v/ards  was  minister  of  the  first 
church  in  Salem  ;  ordained,  1718  ;  was  dismissed 
from  the  ministry,  1745,  and  died,  1770,  aged  8 U 
He  was  father  of  the  late  gen.  Fisk.  Magnalia,. 
Bcndcy's  description  of  Salem. 

YizK  NATHiix,  D.  D.  was  born  at  Weston, 
Sept.  6,  1733 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College, 
1754  ;  and  ordained  pastor  of  the  third  church  in 
Brookfield,  May  28,  1758.  He  received  his  diplo- 
ma of  D.  D.  1792.  He  was  a  critical  and  learned 
divine  ;  his  discourses  were  calculated  to  gi\  e  in- 
struction, and  allure  men  to  the  love  of  religion. 
They  are  among  the  best  that  have  been  published 
in  this  country.  Though  he  was  not  a  popular 
preacher,  \et  his  manner  was  pathetick,  and  he 
gained  the  afiections  of  his  people  while  he  grew  in 
their  esteem.  He  was  an  example  of  the  virtues  he 
preached  to  others,  and  all  who  knev/  him  loved 
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him.  Ill  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity  he  had  his 
conversation  in  the  world.  H:id  he  not  V^een  so 
modest  and  unassuming,  he  wouUl  have  made  a 
greater  figure  among  the  celebrated  characters  of 
the  age.  In  the  circle  where  he  moved  he  had  great 
irifiuence  ;  all  the  neighbouring  clergy  looked  up 
to  hirn  as  a  father  and  a  friend.  Among  the  stars 
of  the  churches  he  appeared  with  a  pure  and  serene 
lustre.  His  path  was  that  of  the  rising  light  which 
shinethmore  andmoreunto  the  perfect  day."  This 
text  was  chosen  by  him  for  thelast  discourse  he  ever 
preached,and  it  must  be  peculiarly  impressive  to  those 
who  knew  the  character  of  the  man.  After  preach- 
ing on  the  Lord's  day,  Nov.  24,  1799,  he  passed 
the  evening  in  company,  appeared  cheerful  and  in 
good  health,  went  to  bed  apparently  well,  but  dur- 
ing his  sleep,  death  came  as  a  friend  to  removq  him 
to  the  mansions  of  eternal  rest. 

Dr.  Fisk  did  not  coniine  liim.self  to  theological 
publications  ;  he  WTOte  a  number  of  essays  in  the 
Massachusetts  Spy  under  the  title  of  the  Worces- 
ter speculator,''  and  also  under  the  signature  of  a 
«6  Neio-hbour  and  in  the  Massachusetts  Mag-a- 
zine  under  the  title  of  the  "  General  Observer;" 
jslso,  the  philanthropist  in  tv/enty  numbers."* 

Fkanjilin  Benjamin,  L  L.  D.  F.  R.  S.  was 
born  in  Boston,  January  27,  1705.  His  father  was 
in  a  humble  occupation,  but  industrious,  sober  and 
very  respectable  among  his  fellow  citizens.  The 
nev.-spaper  which  announces  his  death,  represents 
him  as  modest  and  unassuming.  Though  he 
courted  not  the  admiration  of  men,  yet  all  v.:ho 
knew  him  admired  him.''    He  constantly  attended 

*  His  other  printed  works  are,  an  historical  sermon  on  the 
settlernervt  and  ^^rowth  of  Brookneld,  1775  ;  a  fast  sermon,  1776  ; 
a  funeral  sermon  on  Mr.  loshua  bpencer,  177S  ;  an  ora'ion  on 
the  capture  of  lord  Cornwallis,  1781  ;  a  sermon  at  the  funeral  of 
Mr.  Josiah  liobbes,  who  v>'as  killed  by  lightning,  April  24,  1774  ; 
a  volume  of  sermons  on  various  subjects,  172-1;  the  IJudleian 
lecture  sermon,  1796.  All  his  essays  were  collected  and  publish- 
ed in  two  volume^;,  styled,  the  Moral  MoDitor,  1301. 
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piiblick  v>'orsl»ip,  and  brought  up  his  children  in. 
the  ways  of  piety.    He  had  a  particular  de:>ire  to 
give  Benjamin  a  college  education,  but  wanted  the 
means.     He  therefore  put  him  as  an  apprentice  to 
the  elder  brother,  J.  Franklin,  who  then  published 
the  Boston  GazeLtc.  B.  Green  had  printed  the  Bos- 
ton Nc\vsle[tcr  from  April  24,    1704.  Franklin 
printed  tlie    first   "No.  of  the  Gazette,  Dec.  21 , 
1719.   The  very  next  week  Bradford  published 
the  Mercury  at  Philadelphia.    These  were  the  first 
newspapers  printed  in  America.     Soon  after  this. 
Franklin  delivered  over  to  S.  Kneeland  the  GazettCj 
and  emitted  another  paper,  called  the  Courant^  w  hich 
became  famous  from  the  literary  effusions  of  his 
brother  Benjamin.      When  he  was  only  a  lad,  he 
wrote  essays  which  were  sprightly  and  satirical,  and 
of  a  tendency  to  gain  subscribers.    Young  Frank- 
lin was  fond  of  books,  and  acquired  more  know- 
ledge than  is  common  at  that  age  ;    and  according 
to  the  account  which  he  gives  of  himself,  v/as  as 
"wise  in  his  own  conceit,  as  he  was  in  the  estima- 
tion of  others.      The  life  of  an  author  written  by 
himself  generally  displays  more  vanity  than  wisdom. 
Such  talents,  however,  as  Franklin  possessed  could 
not  be  concealed,*  had  he  not  been  disposed  to 
trumpet  his  ow^n  fame.    He  not  only  brought  him- 
self into  notice  by  his  writings,  but  distinguished 
himself  among  the  wits,  free  thinkers,  and  merry 
wags  of  the  town.      By  this  conduct  he  forfeited 
the  friendship  of  several  gentlemen  who  were  dis- 
posed to  serve  him  ;    who  loved  his  family,  but 
■were  the  friends  of  virtue  and  religion.    He  was  al- 
ways the  head  of  every  deistical  club,  wuth  whom 
he  associated.     His  zeal  against  the  religious  part 
of  the  community,  as  well  as  his  superiour  genius, 
gave  him  a  claim  to  the  first  place  of  distinction. 
While  he  remahicd  in  this  country,  his  chief  com- 
panion was  Ralph,  who  afterward  went  to  England, 
and  became  a  celebrated  political  waiter.  Pope 
gives  him  a  rank  among  dunces;  but  lordMelcombe 
c  c 
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speaks  of  him.  as  holdini^  the  best  pen  amoiv:^  tlie 
opposers  of  the  administration.  The  literary  repu- 
tation of  Ralph  is  buried  with  him;  but  Franklin 
shines  among  the  most,  brilliant  characters  of  the 
age.  His  works  have  given  his  name  uncommon 
celebrity  ;  and  his  publick  services  will  never  be 
for^-otten  in  his  own  country.  While  he  shines  with 
such  a  peculiar  lustre,  \\e  regret  that  his  principles 
and  moral  sentiments  in  early  life  were  not  more 
worthy  of  praise.  One  lesson  is  to  be  learned  from 
his  memoirs  :  never  to  put  great  confidence  in  a 
nian'b  friendship  and  promises,  who  is  destitute  of 
religious  principles.  The  conduct  of  his  bosom 
friends,  Vv-ho  were  libertines  and  without  religion, 
alm.ost  persuaded  Franklin  to  be  a  christian.  In 
every  instance,  where  he  trusted  them,  they  de- 
ceived him,  and  he  gives  a  warning  to  others  from 
his  own  sad  experience.  He  left  Boston  when  he 
was  only  17  years  of  agS  He  went  to  Philadelphia, 
and  w^as  introduced  to  gov.  Keith,  who  seemed  dis- 
posed to  patronise  him.  By  his  advice  he  took  a 
voyage  to  England,  that  he  might  complete  himself 
in  every  part  of  his  business.  The  governour  as- 
sured him  of  his  assistance,  which  the  young  man 
vainly  hoped  would  be  greatly  to  his  profit ;  but  in 
this  he  was  disappointed.  The  governour  was  a 
man  of  the  world,  obliging  in  his  manners,  but  with- 
out fidelity  in  his  dealings.  Finding  therefore  that  - 
he  must  depend  upon  his  own  exertions,  young  Mr. 
Franklin  would  not  be  idle,  nor  had  he  a  disposi- 
tion to  sink  under  misfortune.  His  mind  ^vas  al-' 
ways  active,  and  with  such  a  spirit  of  industry  and 
capacity  for  every  kind  of  work,  it  is  no  v.onder 
that  he  met  with  success,  if  not  equal  to  his  wishes, 
yet  beyond  what  common  men  would  expect.  He 
deserves  the  greater  credit  when  we  view  him  a 
youth,  in  a  strange  land,  fond  of  pleasure,  and 
exposed  to  every  kind  of  temptation.  In  1726,  he 
returned  to  Philadelphia.  He  soon  obtained  em- 
ployment,  and  by  his  prudence  and  economy,  as 
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well  as  habitual  industry,  gained  a  subsistence,  and 
in  a  very  few  years  increased  his  property.  In  this 
cit\,  he  instituted  a  ckib  for  the  discussion  of  po- 
litical and  philosophical  questions,  which  were  well 
calculated  to  try  and  improve  their  rnindb.  These 
are  printed  in  his  works.  In  1732,  he  published 
*^  poor  Richard's  almanack."  This  is  full  of  pru- 
dential maxims,  economical  hints,  and  good  advice. 
We  see  in  every  page  somethinc^  congenial  to  the 
humour  of  the  man.  How  far  such  maxims  infiu- 
ence  the  generality  of  readers,  is  not  easy  to  say. 
If  they  prevent  youth  from  being  extravagant  or 
idle,  they  are  useful ;  but  they  hang  on  the  lips  of 
some,  as  an  excuse  for  their  avarice.  Profubion  is 
not  generobity,  nor  should  a  prudent  man  be  parsi- 
monious. The  wise  sayings  of poor  Richard," 
have  been  repeated,  and  copied,  and  printed  in  ma- 
ny works.  They  appear  in  another  form,  from 
their  author,  in  a  book  entitled,  The  way  to 
wealth." 

Mr.  Franklin  was  chosen  master  of  the  post  of- 
fice in  Philadelphia  in  1737.  The  year  before  he 
had  been  clerk  to  the  general  court.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  much  publick  business,  and  in  many  use- 
ful projects.  In  1731,  he  founded  the  famous  li- 
brary of  Philadelphia.  In  1738,  he  improved  the 
police  of  the  city,  by  organizing  companies  to  se- 
cure their  property  agtunst  fire.  it  is  said  tliis 
was  the  origin  of  all  the  fire  clubs  which  are  now  in 
every  city.  His  patriotick  zeal  was  also  discover- 
ed in  the  year  1744,  when  a  very  serious  dispute 
happened  between  the  proprietary  interest,  and  that 
of  the  people,  concerning  the  forces  which  wei  e  to 
be  raised  for  their  common  defence.  He  proposed 
a  method  which  seemed  well  calculated  to  end  the 
dispute.  It  was  a  voluntary  association  ;  and  ten 
thousand  joined  in  it  as  subscribers.  Other  remark- 
able services  might  be  mentioned  which  gave  Dr. 
Franklin  a  high  character  among  philanthropists* 
But  as  a  philosopher  he  gained  the  most  notice^ 
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and  applause  from  mankind.  He  began  his  *^  elec- 
trical experiments"  about  the  year  1747.  These 
manifested  an  inventive  genius,  and  he  had  all  the 
activity  and  perseverance  necessary  for  any  investi- 
gation. From  studying  the  properties  of  nature  he 
discovered  a  resemblance  betv.een  lightning  and 
the  electi'ick  fluid.  He  placed  pointed  metaliick 
conductors  upon  the  tops  of  houses  with  rods  that 
Nvent  into  the  ground,  that  the  passing  clouds  mip;ht 
discharge  their  fue,  and  do  no  injury  to  the  buiid- 
ing*  Some  physical  reasons,  and  certain  religious 
■scruples,  were  at  first  raised  against  their  use  ;  but 
soon  the  metaliick  conductors  became  common  m 
North  America,  and  were  adopted  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

-  His  other  meteorological  observations  are  also 
valuable,  and  are  proofs  of  industry,  as  well  as  gen- 
ius. He  could  readily  turn  his  mind  to  any  thing 
useful,  and  delighted  to  make  his  philosophical  ex- 
periments subservient  to  the  convenience  of  com- 
mon life  ;  in  which  he  is  as  much  to  be  praised,  as 
for  enlarging  the  bounds  of  science. 

Among  the,  writers  upon  politicks,  and  the  per- 
sons who  have  acted  an  important  part  in  the  revo- 
lution of  their  country,  Dr.  Franklin  has  been  high- 
ly esteemed,  and  conspicuously  distinguished.  He 
preferred  the  busy  tumult  of  the  world  to  the  calm 
delights  of  mild  philosophy."  In  1747,  he  was  chos- 
en representative  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  In 
that  assembly  he  exerted  all  his  influence  in  oppo- 
sing the  proprietary  claims.  In  175i,  he  proposed 
a  plan  for  the  general  government  of  the  colonies, 
^vhich  did  not  meet  the  approbation  of  the  British 
court  ;  nor  of  several  eminent  characters  on  this 
side  the  Atlantick.  In  1757,  he  was  sent  to  En- 
gland as  agent  for  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
he  succeeded  in  his  application  to  the  British  court, 
that  the  proprietary  lands  bhould  be  taxed  for  the 
publick  service.  He  was  also  employed  in  the  a- 
gency  for  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Georgia.     At  this 
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time  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  of 
London  ;  and  received  the  degree  of  L  L.  D.  from 
several  universities.  He  was  a  meniber  of  all  the 
celebrated  academies  of  arts  and  sciences  in  Europe^ 
and  was  also  elected  president  of  the  philosophical 
society  in  Philadelphia.  In  1762,  he  returned  home, 
and  recei'.  cd  thanks  for  his  services  ;  but  was  again 
appointed  agent.  We  read  of  his  conversation  with 
Mr.  Grenville  concerning  the  stamp  act,  and  his 
exertions  to  prevent  any  act  passing  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  to  raise  a  revenue  from  the 
colonies.  When  the  stamp  act  was  repealed,  he 
had  more  leisure  than  he  had  enjoyed  for  many 
years,  and  spent  the  time  in  travelling  over  several 
parts  of  Europe. 

In  1774,  Dr.  F.  v/as  employed  by  the  house 
of  Massiichusetts  to  present  a  petition,  that  the 
governour  and  lieutenant  go^■ernour  might  be  re- 
moved from  their  offices.  According:  to  his  our. 
account,  the  privy  council  were  not  disposed  to  do 
justice  to  himself,  or  his  cause-  Mr.  BoUan,  who 
was  agent  for  the  council  of  Massachusetts,  and  had 
been  a  lawyer  of  eminence  in  this  country,  desired 
to  be  heard  ;  but  was  silenced  because  he  was  only 
agent  for  the  branch  which  did  not  join  in  this  pros- 
ecution. Finding  that  Mr.  Wedderburne  appear- 
ed for  the  governours,  he  desired  to  have  council ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  was  willing  their  lordship:^ 
should  give  a  decision  merely  from  the  papers  with- 
out having  a  word  said  upon  the  subject.  The  bu- 
siness was  deferred  till  another  day,  and  he  then  ap- 
peared with  Mr.  Dunning  and  Mr.  Lee,  who  did 
all  in  their  power  to  support  the  petition.  Mr. 
Wedderburne  on  the  other  hand,  threw  every  kind 
of  abuse  on  the  house  of  representatives,  and  their 
agent,  mingled  with  encomiums  upon  their  gov- 
ernours. The  favourite  part  of  his  invective," 
says  the  Dr.  ''was  levelled  at  your  agent,  vho 
stood  there  the  butt  of  his  ribaldrv  and  mvcctivc 
for  near  an  hour,  not  a  sinele  lord  advertinsr  to  the 
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indecency  or  impropriety  of  treating  a  piiblick  mes- 
senger in  so  ignominious  a  manner,  who  was  only 
as  the  person  delivering  your  petition,  with  the  con- 
sideration  of  which  no  part  of  his  conduct  had  any 
concern  After  his  return  to  America,  he  was 

chosen  a  member  of  Congress.  In  this  body  he 
did  not  make  any  great  figure.  But  he  was  sent  in 
a  publick  capacity  to  France,  and  signed  two 
treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce  with  tliat  nation, 
I    one  dated  Jan.  30,  the  other  Feb.  6,  i778c 

He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  who  signed  the 
provisional  articles  of  peace  in  1783.  It  v;as  fortu- 
[  iiate  for  New  England  that  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr. 
j  Jay  w*ere  with  him.  Their  talents  as  statesmen, 
I  and  their  particular  services  at  this  time  saved  these 
I  parts  of  the  union  from  poverty  and  humiliation. 
!  This,  the  best  friends  of  the  old  sage  were  obliged 
to  acknow  ledge. 

In  1785,  Dr.  Franklin  returned  to  Philadelphia, 
and  was  appointed  president  of  the  supreme  execu- 
tive council. 

He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  convention 
"who  framed  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
He  mingled  not  in  the  debates,  but  made  a  speech 
at  the  close  of  the  business,  which  did  not  discover 
his  talents  as  a  statesman.  It  was  time  for  him  to 
retire  from  publick  business.  He  had  arrived  at  an 
age  when  human  infirmities  increase,  and  the  ve- 
ry strength  is  labour  and  sorrow."  He  died,  April, 
1790,  aged  84. 

Dr.  Franklin  never  professed  any  religion.  His 
friend  president  Stiles  pressed  him  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  wished  to  have  him  say  he  was  a  believer 
in  Christianity,  but  the  philosopher  evaded  the  ques- 
tion. He  said  that  he  had  been  led  to  think  favoura- 
bly  of  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Kippis,  Dr.  Priestley, 

*  Letter  to  ThonuTs  Cushino;.  esq,  speaker  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, Feb.  15,  1774,  in  Historical  Collections^  volume  ill. 
See  alco  Dr.  Filcstley's  letter,  givinf?;  a  p^jirticular  account  of 
Wedtic!  burners  sptech,  of  which  he  v»'as  a  hearer. 
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and  others,  v.  ith  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  in 
Kni^liiid.  Tlieir  opinions  did  not  bear  the  puritan- 
ick  stamp,  and  he  doubtless  respected  them  more 
as  philosophers  than  ministers  of  the  gospel. 

Dr.  Fnrnklin  never  pubfished  any  lavi^c  work  ; 
bat  his  various  tracts  make  up  three  large  octavo 
volumes.  It  is  said  that  in  society  he  wus  senten- 
tious, but  not  fluent ;  a  listener  rather  than  a  talker; 
an  informing  rather  than  a  pleasing  companion  ;  im- 
patient of  interruption.  He  often  mentioned  tlic 
custom,  of  the  Indians,  who  remain  sometime 
silent  before  they  give  an  answer  to  a  question  they 
have  heard  attentively,  unlike  some  of  the  politest 
societies  in  Europe  where  a  sentence  can  scarcely 
be  finished  without  interruption. 

He  made  certain  bequests  and  donations  by  hi:? 
will,  which  discover  his  peculiarity  of  temper,  nud 
a  mind  swayed  by  vanity,  as  well  as  under  the  in- 
fluence of  minute  calculatioti. 

His  epitaph  is  an  instance  of  oddity,  but  is  inge- 
nious.   He  made  it  to  be  put  on  his  tombstone. 

The  bodv  of 
BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN,  printer, 
(like  t!ie  cover  o:  an  old  book, 
its  contents  torn  out, 
andstript  of  its  lel^tring  and  gilding) 
lies  here  food  for  worms  : 
yet  the  work  itself  shall  not  be  lost, 
but  will,  as  he  believed,  appear  once  more 
in  a  new 
and  more  beautiful  edition, 
•  corrected  and  amended 

by 

THE  AUTHOR. 

FuLLEii  Samuel,  one  of  the  worthies  who  came 
over  to  New  Plymouth.  He  v/as  chosen  deacon  of 
Mr.  Robinson's*  church,  with  Mr,  Carver,  who  was 
aftervv'ards  governour  of  the  plantation.  As  it  was 
determined  that  the  pastor  should  remain  at  Ley- 
den,  they  sent  Mr.  Brewster,  their  elder,  with  tlic 
two  deacons,  v;ho  v/ere  qualified  to  instruct  the 
people,  and  lead  in  the  pubiick  services,  Mr,  Ful- 
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ler  sailed  from  Holland,  July  21,  1G20.  He  took  a 
servant  boy  v.  ith  him,  who  died  on  the  passage, 
Nov.  6,  a  few  days  before  they  made  the  land  of 
Cape  Cod.  When  gov.  Carver  died,  they  chose 
another  deacon,  but  Mr.  Fuller's  services  were  in 
very  special  demand,  both  for  the  souls  and  bodies 
of  the  people.  Beside  his  duty  in  the  church,  which 
he  was  active  in  performing,  he  was  eminently  use- 
ful as  a  surgeon  and  ]}hysician.  Nor  did  he  con- 
fine his  benevolent  oflices  to  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Plymouth,  and  to  the  aboriginals  of  the  country,  but 
readily  gave  his  assistance  to  the  people  of  Naum- 
keake  after  Mr.  Endicot  cam.eto  that  part  of  Massa-^ 
chusetts  Bay.  Several  of  the  people  died  of*  scur- 
vys  and  other  distempers,"  and  many  were  subject- 
ed to  diseases  arising  from  unwholsome  diet  and 
w*ant  of  proper  accommodations.  Having  no  phy- 
slcian  among  themselves,  it  was  happy  for  those 
planters  that  Plymouth  could  supply  them  with  one 
so  able  as  Mr.  Fuller,  who  visited  them  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Endicot,  and  met  with  great  success 
in  his  practice.  According  to  Mr.  Prince,  he  went 
there  more  than  once.  He  says,  gov.  Bradford  and 
^Ir.  Morton  from  him,  seem  to  mistake  in  blend- 
ing the  several  sicknesses  atNaumkeake  of  1628  and 
1629  together,  and  writing  as  if  Dr.  Fuller  first 
%vent  thither  to  help  in  the  sickness  introduced 
there  by  the  ships  in  1629  ;  whereas  by  gov.  Endi- 
cot's  letter  of  xMay  11,  1629,  it  appears  that  Dr. 
Fuller  had  been  there  to  help  tliem,  which  was 
above  a  month  before  the  ship  arrived  in  29." 

When  he  returned  from  Salem  to  Plymouth  Mr. 
Endicot  wrote  to  gov.  Bradford  a  letter  of  thanks, 
speaking  highly  in  praise  of  the  physician,  and  also 
his  hearty  concurrence  with  their  church  in  its  form 
and  discipline.  From  which  it  is  evident  that  the 
conversation  of  Dr.  Fuller  had  some  eifect  upon  his 
religious  opinions,  for  there  was  a  dirTerence  of  sen- 
timent before  this  interview,  and  a  jealousy  lest  the 
Plymouth  church  should  exercise  a  jurisdiction 
over  the  church  in  Salem. 
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I       Gage  Thomas,  govcrnour  of.  Massachusetts, 

1  1774-  and  1775,  was  brother  of  lord  viscount  Gage, 

I  :nd  ail  ofiicer  of  distinction  in  the  British  army. 

I  He  canic  into  America  as  a  lieut.  col.  of  Braddock's 

i  forces,    and  v.hen  that  unfortunate  general  svas 

I  vv'cunded,  he, with  another  officer,carried  him  oil  the 

•  field.  He  acquired  some  credit  by  this  action,  be- 
[  cause  the  confusion  v/as  so  general,  and  the  night 
I  so  disorderly,  that  the  body  might  have  been  man- 
I  gled  by  a  savage  enemy,  or  exposed  to  every  kind 
I  of  indignity.  in  1 75 S,  2vlr.  Gage' had  a  colonel's 
[  coniniissiou.  In  1760,  after  the  reduction  of  Can- 
[  ada,  he  was  governour  of  Montreal;  and  the  ten 
f  succeeding  years  was  commander  in  chief  of  the 
[  British  forces  in  North  America.  The  greater  part 
;  of  the  tim.e,  he  resided  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
\  He  paid  a  visit  to  Boston  in  the  autumn  of  1768, 

•  where  the  14th  and  29th  regiments  were  stationed, 
[  with  a  view  to  know  the  state  of  the  to^vn,  and  to 
[  see  that  proper  accommodations  were  made  for  the 
I  troops.  Ahandsomeaddressfrom  the  members  of  the 
f  council  v/as  presented  to  him,  in  which  they  say, 
I  ''it  affords  a  general  satisfaction  that  your  excellen- 
l  cy  has  visited  the  province.  Your  own  inquiries 
\  will  satisfy  you,  that  though  there  have  been  disor- 
I  ders  in  the  tow*n  of  Boston,  some  of  them  did  not 
[  "merit  notice,  and  that  such  as  did,  have  been  mag- 
\  liihed  beyond  the  truth,"  To  this  address  he  gave 
I  a  polite  ansvrer  ;  but  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  the 
I  ministry  a  bitter  invective  against  the  council,  the 
\  people  of  the  town,  and  province.  His  answer  to 
I  the  address  of  the  council  is  dated  Oct  28;  the  let- 
I  ter  to  the  ministry,  Oct.  30.  This  letter  is  totnlly 
I  destitute  of  that  candour,  which  the  people  had  ah 
f  v.'ays  connected  with  the  general's  character.  At  the 
I  date  of  it,  he  had  been  in  town  about  a  fortnight  ; 
I  at  which  time  from  his  own  knowledge  and  obser- 
I  \ation,  he  could  not  gain  such  an  acquaintance  with 
[  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  coiincil,  and  of 
I  the  people  in  general,  as  to  authorize  him  to  say  so 
}  D  d 
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many  harsh  things  concerning  them,  uhich  at  the 
same  time  are  as  unjust,  as  they  are  rash  and  pre- 
cipitate. The  similitude  of  sentiment  in  this  letter, 
and  the  letters  of  Bernard,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt 
whence  the  matter  of  it  was  furnished. 

Such  are  the  remarks  made  by  our  whig  politi- 
cians  on  the  general ''s  letter.*  It  was  also  observed 
that,  as  the  general  thought  proper  to  step  out  of 
his  line,  and  give  characters,  a  regard  for  the  pub- 
lick,  and  especially  for  himself  should  have  induced 
him  to  give  such  as  were  consistent  with  truth. 

In  the  year  1774,  it  was  his  fortune  to  succeed 
Hutchinson  in  the  government  of  Massachusetts  ; 
and  to  conimand  the  troops  quartered  in  the  pro- 
vince, to  force  the  people  into  a  compliance  v/ith 
unconstitutional  and  oppressive  acts  of  parliament. 
If  there  had  been  no  prejudice  im.bibed  against 
the  man,  they  could  not  but  feel  resentment  at 
having  a  governour  appointed  v/ith  such  authori- 
ty over  them.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  their 
opposition  to  his  adm.inistration  was  so  iixed  and 
violent.  His-  polite  address  and  easy  manners, 
hovvever,  gained  him  friends;  and  it  was  fre- 
quently observed  that  in  good  times,  he  would 
have  made  a  worthy  governour.  This  might  be 
the  case  ;  but  the  opinion  could  not  be  formed  by 
observations  upon  his  managing  the  anairs  of  the 
province.  He  acted  with  the  advice  of  men  who 
wished  to  deprive  the  people  of  all  their  civil  privi- 
leges, and  to  make  the  governour  of  Massachusetts 
as  despotick  as  the  Dey  of  one  of  the  Barbary  pow- 
ers. The  port  bill  was  under  consideration  of  the 
Boston  town  meeting  when  governour  Gage  arriv- 
ed; and  itv/as  more  particularly  the  province  of  the 
admiral  to  put  this  into  execution. 

But  what  were  the  prominent  traits  of  his  admin- 
istration ? 

•Letters  of  ^ov.  Bernard,  gen.  Gage,  his  majesty's  councii  io 
the  carl  of  Hillsborough,  wiih  an  appendix,  cciUaining  diverse 
proceedings  referred  to  in  said  leUers. 
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He  negvitived  thirteen  provincial  counsellors 
chosen  at  the  first  election  after  his  arrival. 

*'  Adjourned  the  court  to  Salem,  that  he  might 
reduce  them  more  easily  to  his  arbitrary  measures, 
*'  He  summoned  the  mandamus  council  to  their 
seats,  in  violation  of  the  provincial  charters. 

He  attempted  to  put  in  execution  an  act  of 
parliament  '*for  regulating  the  government,'*  which 
entirely  altered  the  charter  constitution  of  the  pro- 
vince ;  and  another  act,  authorizing  the  governour, 
in  case  any  person  is  indicted  for  murder  or  any 
other  capital  offence  in  aid  of  magistracy,  &:c.  to 
send  such  person  (if  the  governour  approves  not  of 
their  having  a  trial  in  Boston)  to  any  other  colony, 
or  to  Great  Britain  to  be  tried. 

He  issued  a  proclamation,  forbidding  any  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  province  from  signing  a  paper 
called  a  solemn  league  and  covenant  for  the  pur- 
poses of  non-importation  and  non-consumption  of 
•British  goods. 

''He  sent  troops  to  seize  the  provincial  po^vde^ 
in  the  maeazine  at  Charlestown,' 

He  tried  to  prevent  the  Essex  county  meeting 
at  Salem  ;  and  ordered  troops  from  the  village  to  as- 
sist  in  dispersing  said  meeting. 

H^  broke  up  the  ground  on  Boston  neck,  for 
entrenchments  and  fortifications,  which  was  an  im- 
pediment  to  passengers  going  to,  and  coming  from, 
the  country  tov/ns. 

By  a  proclamation  he  discharged  the  members 
of  the  general  court,  to  deprive  the  province  of  a 
representative  body. 

He  sent  troops  to  Marshfield  and  Salem  ;  and 
•attempted  to  seize  cannon  and  other  military  stores. 

**  The  several  avenues  to  the  tov^'n  of  Boston  he 
ordered  to  be  guarded  by  centinels  from  his  troops j 
and  reduced  the  tov/n  to  the  state  of  a  garrison. 

He  altered  the  terms  of  agreement  with  the 
'town,  as  a  condition  of  the  citizens  removing  out  of 
■it,  after  they  had  complied  v\'ith  their  part  of  the 
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condition  ;  and  detained  articles  he  had  previoiisir 
.promised  shor/id  be  removed  by  the  owners,  and 
caused  m.any  impediments  in  the  manner  of  their 
removal. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1775,  he  proclaimed 
Massachusetts  to  be  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  the 
/provincial  congress  having  in  the  month  preceding 
renounced  the  government  of  gen.  Gage.  In  his 
proclamation  he  proscribed  the  patriots,  S.  Adams 
and  Hancock. 

Under  his  orders  Bunker  Hill  battle  v/as  fought, 
and  Charlestown  burnt,"  &cc.  Sec. 

All  these  transactions  took  place  during  his  short 
administration.  ,     .  , 

Havinp;  obtained  leave  to  depart  from  America, 
he  sailed  from  Boston,  October  10th,  1775,  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement. 
-We  hear  of  no  peculiar  honours  conferred  upon 
him  in  his  own  country  ;  and  here,  if  men  did  not 
•feel  an  abhorrence  of  his  conduct,  it  vras  because 
they  viewed  him  with  contempt. 

Gay  Ebknezer,  D.  D,  pastor  of  the  first  church 
in  Hingham,  was  born  in  Dedham,  of  parents,  who 
descended  from  the  first  settlers  of  that  ancient 
town.  He  made  early  progress  in  literature,  and 
was  sent  from  the  town  school  to  Harvard  College, 
Avherehevv'as  graduated,  1714.  He  was  ordained  over 
the  church  in  Kingham,  1718.  When  he  v/as  a  young 
man  he  obtained  the  notice  of  gov.  Burnet,  w^ho 
was  a  good  judge  of  characters,  and  particularly 
fond  of  men  of  letters.  It  is  a  saying  of  his,  handed 
down  from  the  last  generation,  that  among  the  cler- 
gy of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Bradstreet  of  Charles- 
town,  and  Mr.  Gay  of  Hingham  had  the  most  eru- 
dition. One  of  these  left  no  publication  as  evidence 
of  his  talents.  The  other  printed  many  sermons, 
chiefly  occasional.  During  the  long  life  he  passed 
on  earth,  very  few  v/orks,  except  sermons,  were 
emitted  irom  the  presses  of  New  England.  What 
-encourage m.erit  could  be  given  to  talents  in  a  coun- 
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try  just  risii'g  into  notice  ?  Many  a  Rower  has 
dropped  its  leaves  in  this  American  ^vildcrness, 
wluch,  transplanted  in  some  fair  garden,  would 
have  grown  and  fiourished.     The  clergy  of  this 
country  were  formerly  very  dependent,  though 
treated  with  great  respect  by  their  people.  They 
had  to  labour  hard  in  the  fields  of  this  worlds  as 
well  as  to  do  tlieir  duty  to  God*s  husbandry,  that 
souls  *'  might  not  wither,  but  have  their  fruit  in  love 
and  good  works."  They  were,  however,  happy  and 
contented  with  their  lot  :  though  not  in  easy  or  af- 
fluent circumstances  they  were  above  want,  if 
they  had  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  they  suffered,  be- 
cause  few  men  had  libraries,  nor  were  many  books 
imported  upon  any  subject  but  law,  physick  and 
divinity.    If  no  professional  men  v/ere  in  their  par» 
ishes,  they  could  not  gain  much  information.  Dr, 
Gay  was  as  well  situated  as  most  of  his  brctiiren  ; 
and  he  had  great  resources  in  his  own  mind.  .Vmong 
his  parochial  connections  were  several  gentlemen  in 
conspicuous  stations,  and  capable  of  improving  the 
minds  of  each  other.    When  he  was  85  years  old, 
he  preached  upon  this  text,  Joshua,  xiv.  10,  mark- 
ing the  number  of  his  years — "  I  am  this  day  four- 
score and  five  years  old."    He  says,  sixty  three 
years  have  I  spent  in  the  work  of  the  minibtry 
among  you.   One  hundred  and  forty  six  years  ago, 
your  forefathers  came  with  their  pastor  and  scttjcd 
in  this  place.  I  arn  the  third  in  the  pastorate  of  this 
church  which  has  not  been  two  years  vacant.  Scarce 
any  parish  but  hath  had  more  in  the  office  in  the 
same  space  of  time.  The  people  of  this  town  have  been 
steady  to  their  own  ministers  living  to  old  age  ; 
have  not  been  given  to  change,  nor  v/ith  itching 
ears  have  heaped  to  themselves  teachers.     I  bless 
God  who  disposed  my  lot  among  a  people,  with 
vrhorn  I  have  lived  in  great  peace  eleven  years 
longer  than  either  of  ray  predecessors.   1  have  only 
to  wish  that  my  labours  had  been  as  proRtublc  as 
they  have  been  acceptable  to  them.  I  retain  a  grate- 
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fill  sense  of  the  kindnesses  (Injuries  I  remcm"bcr 
none)  I  have  received  from  them.  While  I  h:\ve 
reaped  of  their  carnal  things  to  my  comfortable 
subsistence,  it  has  been  my  great  concern  to  sow 
unto  them  spiritual  things,  which  mi^^ht  sprir.;:^ 
up  in  a  harvest  of  eternal  blessings.  That  their  af- 
fections to  me,  as  their  pastor,  have  contirmed  from 
fathers  to  children,  and  children's  children,  hath  been 
thanklullv  observed  bv  me  ;  and  should  have  been 
improved  as  an  advantage  and  incentive  to  do  them 
(in  return  of  love  for  love)  all  possible  good.  It  is 
but  little  I  can  do  now  in  the  work  to  which  I  am 
kept  up  so  late  in  the  evening  of  my  days,"  &:c. 
This  sermon  is  styled  the  '*  old  man's  calender 
and  is  a  very  interesting  discourse,  though  not 
equal  in  composition  to  those  he  printed  in  young- 
er life.  His  election  sermon,  1745  the  sermon 
before  the  convention  of  ministers,  1746,"  and  at 
^'  Dudleian  lecture,  1759^"  have  been  much  cele- 
brated. The  funeral  sermon  upon  Mr.  Hancock,'* 
father  of  the  late  governour,  and  two  upon  "  the 
death  of  Dr.  Mayhev;"  are  among  the  best  occa- 
sional discourses. 

Mr.  Gay  received  his  diploma  of  doctor  in  dlvln- 
,  ity,  in  1785,  from  the  university  where  he  had  his 
■education. 

This  great  and  good  man  died,  Sabbath  day^ 
March  8,  1787,  in  the  9 1st  year  of  his  age,  and 
69th  of  his  ministry.  The  vigour  of  his  mind  con. 
iinued  to  this  remarkable  age.  He  was  preparing 
•to  go  through  the  labours  of  the  day  when  he  died. 
His  indulgent  Lord,  as  it  has  been  v/eil  expressed^ 
when  he  was  about  to  enter  upon  the  service  of  his- 
sanctuary  here  below,  called  him  to  the  more  sub- 
lime enjoyments  of  his  temple  above."^ 

•  Ilis  publicatioTis,  beside  thc^e  metniofievl  above  were.  ?.  ser- 
itioti  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Jo^vjph  Green,  ?>Iay  12,  1725  4 
there  was  a  hi;^h  encorniuiTi  upon  this  sermon  by  Mr.  Foxcroit  of 
Boston  :  a  sermon  »f[)on  tlie  ariival  oi"  gov.  Belcher,  1730  ;  a 
'>erip.ori  2t  the  ordination  of  Ebt:nczcr  Gay,  jun.  at  Suflkld,  1742.; 
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Gee  Joshua,  rev,  minister  of  the  second  church 
in  Boston,  was  colleague  with  the  famous  Cotton 
ISIathcr.  He  was  bora  in  Boston,  the  son  of  a  rep- 
utable tradesman,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  CoU 
lege,  A.  D.  1717;  ordained  in  November,  1723, 
His  talents  were  not  of  the  popular  kind,  though  he 
\vas  fervent  in  spirit,  zealouh  in  promoting  the  great 
revival  of  religion  m  1742,  3.  His  genius  was  pro- 
found; his  learinng considerable;  his  theological  at- 
tainments very  superiour.  His  sermons  are  well 
composed  and  argumentative,  and  they,  v.ho  were 
intimate  with  him,  speak  of  his  talents  for  conversa- 
tion as  very  uncommon.  He  indulged  a  kifid  of 
literary  indolence,  and  preferred  to  converse  rather 
than  to  Vv'rite.  Yet  he  never  delivered  in  the  pul- 
pit any  thing  like  an  extemporaneous  address  ;  and 
Vfds  reluctant  to  print  his  discourses,  when  urged,, 
because  he  must  fmish  them  with  som.e  labour.  He- 
was  bigotted  in  his  opinions,  which  were  in  favour 
of  high  siipralapsar'ian  doctrines.  He  was  some- 
what bitter  in  controversy.  This  appears  by  his 
attack  upon  the  convention,  which  gave  a  testimony 
against  the  errors  prevailing  in  1745,  and  the  spirit 
which  had  been  too  much  encouraged,  when  itinerant 
preachers  and  fanatical  priests  disturbed  the  church- 
es.  His  passions  led  him  to  imprudence  in  his 
ministerial  conduct.     During  his  ministry  a  divi- 

ofDr.  Mayhewat  Boston,  1747;  Mr.  Derby  at  Scituate,  1751  ; 
Ml*  Ciirpcnter  at  Swanzcy,  1753  ;  Mr.  Kawson  at  Yarmoulh» 
1755  ;  Mr.  Bunker  Gay  at  Hinsdale,  1763  ;  Mr.  Gannet,  Cum- 
berland, Nova  Scotia,  1768  ;  a  sermoa  at  the  annual  thanksgiv- 
ing;, 1770. 

In  a  note  of  Dr.  Shute's  sermon  at  his  funeral,  is  an  account  of 
the  ministers  of  Hiu^ham.— -Rev.  Peter  Hobart,  who  came  from 
England  with  his  church,  was  the  first  minister,  and  settled, 
1635,  ajid  died,  January  20,  1679.  Rev.  John  Norton,  ordained, 
>i^ov  27,  1678  ;  (iied,  October  3,  1715.  V^acant  one  year  and  six 
ir.onths.  (Durinc^  this  time  the  churcit  invited  Mr.  Samiic!  Fiske 
to  be  their  pastor,  v/ho  £;ave  an  answer  in  ttic  negative,  expecting; 
then  to  be  settled  in  the  New  South,  Boston.)  Juiic  li,  1718, 
Dr.  Gay  was  ordained.  Three  ministers  in  152  years,  and 
through  the  Vi'holc  of  the  time,  vacant  hardly  a  year  a.nd  six 
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sion  w  as  made  in  the  church  :  nearly  one  half  sep- 
aivtcd  V- iih  his  colieagac;  (Mr.  Saranel  Mather,) 
rir.d  biiilt  a  church  in  the  neighbourhood^  \vhere  the 
laiter  continued  till  his  deaih  in  1785.  Mr.  Gee 
died,  1748,  May  22,  having  been  consumptive  seve- 
ral yeais. 

His  printed  discourses  were,  a  small  volume  up- 
on Luke  xiii.  24.  ;  a  funeral  sermon  on  Dr.  C.  Ma- 
ther, 8^c.  He  also  printed  observations  on  the  con- 
ver.tion  of  ministers,  beside  several  policical  pam- 
phlets. 

-  Mr.  Gee  married  the  daughter  of  tlie  rev.  ?\Ir. 
I^ogers  of  Portsmouth.  She  was  a  most  amiable 
and  accomplished  woman.  She  died,  1730,  aged 
29-  A  beautiful  sermon  was  printed  upon  tlie  oc- 
casion by  rev.  P.  Thacher,  the  only  discourse  that 
great  man  ever  published,  except  the  election  ser- 
mon, 1726.*       -  -     .  ■ 

.  Gibbons  Edward,  major  general,  was  one  of 
the  first  planters  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  He  was 
one  of  those  enterprising  young  men,  who  settled 
at  Mount  WoUaston,  but  v/hether  he  joined  with 
Morton  in  all  his  mad  pranks,  M'e  are  not  able  to 
say.  Most  probably  he  went  to  Salem  for  the  sake 
of  better  company.  He  was  at  the  ordination  of 
Mr.  Higginson,  and  it  affected  him  so  much  to  sec 
a  church  formed,  and  a  whole  congregation  wor- 
shipping God  in  the  beauties  of  holiness,  that  he  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  join  with  them.  They  chose  to 
have  some  evidence  of  his  sincerityjbut  encouraged 
his  good  intentions.    He  went  afterv/ards  to  Bos- 

•  This  blo;:^rap' ileal  sketch  of  Mr.  Gee  was  written  before  Dr. 
('hauncy's  libt  of  famoiis  men  was  published.  The  Dr.  shows 
much  Candour  to  a  man  v/ho  in  his  u  riring's  and  conversation  en- 
deavoured to  injut  e  his  chara-:ter,and  ^vas  bitter  asrainst  every  one 
\7ho  h^d  liberal  views  of  christr^nily.  One  observation  ought 
perhaps  to  be  mentioned,  whicii  the  late  Dr.  Chauncy  ofien  made, 
and  v.'iiich  is  to  be  foand  in  a  letter  to  an  eminent  corrcipondent, 
that  ii  iras  happy  Mr.  Gee  had  an  indolent  turn  ;  for  with  such 
nery-  zeal  and  such  talents,  he  vvould  have  made  continual  coriten- 
tion  in  the  churches. 
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toil,  joined  Mr.  Wilson-s  church,  and  became  one 
of  the  most  useful,  active  and  worthy  men  in  the 
color.y.  In  the  year  1644,  when  the  militia  wasor- 
f^anizcd.  l^e  was  chosen  commandins:  officer  of  the 
regiment  in  Suilolk.  There  was  a  regiment  fcr 
every  county;  one  in  SuftVilk,  one  in  Middlesex,  one 
\a  Kssc::,  and  one  in  Northfolk,  which  included  the 
towns  of  Haverhill,  Salisbun/,  Hampton,  &c.  on  the 
banks  of  the  'Merrimack,  or  beyond  it.  The  chief 
otFicer  instead  of  having  a  colonel's  commission,  v;as 
styled  only  sergeant  major.  A  major  general,  was 
appointed  over  the  whole,  as  related  in  the  life  of 
Mr.  Dudley,  who  was  the  first  in  the  office ;  then,  Mr. 
Endicot,  and  the  third  was  major  Gibbons.  In 
Johnson's  annals  of  Massachusetts  for  1644,  after 
mentioning  the  several  regiments,  over  each  of 
which  the  commander  is  only  a  sergeant  major,'* 
the  first  chosen  to  the  office,  says  he,  was  major 
Gibbons,  now  major  general,  a  man  of  resolute 
spirit,  bold  as  a  lion,  being  wholly  tutored  up  in 
New  England  discipline,  very  generous  and  for- 
ward to  promote  all  miilitary  matters,  his  forts  are 
well  contrived,  and  batteries  strong  and  in  good  re- 
pair, Sec* 

•  Johnson's  annals,  are  continued  to  the  year  1552.  The  book 
is  called  wonder  working  providences  oi  Sion's  Saviour  in  Nev/ 
Mngland."  Mr.  Prince  discovered  tiieir  autlior  to  be  Mr.  John- 
son of  W'oburn.  The  book  contains  much  vahu^ble  information  of 
the  early  settlement  of  Massachusetts.  And  lie  is  very  particu- 
lar in  narratinfj  the  organization  of  the  militia  in  1544.  As  the 
lx)ok  is  scarce  and  curious  it  may  gratify  sonie  persons  to  know, 
who  were  ofLcei  s  in  the  first  regiment  in  Suffolk,  which  ^hall  Le 
given  in  his  style  and  manner. 

After  speaking  of  major  (iiubons  having  his  forts  in  good  re- 
pair, hi^  artillery  weil  mounttd  and  cleanly  kept,  half  cannon,  cul- 
verins  and  sakers,  as  also  f;eld  pieces  of  brass  very  ready  for  ser- 
vice, he  says,  "  his  own  company,led  by  capt  lieui.Sarag,  are  very 
complete  in  arms,  and  n:any  of  them  disciplined  in  ib.^  n^ilitary 
garden,  beside  their  or<iinary  trainings  ;  tlie  captains  iincjer  him 
are  capt.  Hum.phry  Atherton  of  the  band  in  Dorcliesu-.i- ;  a  very 
lively  courageous  man,  with  his  stout  and  valiant  litut.  Clap,  4'. 
strong  for  the  truth  ;  of  the  band  of  Roxbury.  capt.  Pritchard  and 
'^n-^ign  Johnson  ;   of  the  band  of  Weyrr.oiith,  capt.  Perkins,  and 
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GcH.  Gibbons  ^vas  not  only  high  in  military  r^nk. 
biU  v\'as  also  one  of  the  assistants  ;    to  which  piac^ 
:    he  was  elected  in  1644,  and  continued  many  years., 
1    In  1645,  lie  v.as  sent,  at  the  head  of  the  New  Enq;- 
\   land  forces,  against  the  sons  of  Canonicus,  who  did 
i    not  inherit  their  father's  prudence,  but  were  op- 
I    pvessiveaud  arbitrary, and causedcontentions  among 
!    the  neighbouring  tribes.    They  were^  however,  so 
frightened  at  the  preparations  of  vrar,  when  they 
found  the  white  people  in  hostile  array,  that  they 
sent  a  certain  number  of  their  chief  nobility  to  the 
\    commissioners  of  the  united  colonies,  who  wqre 
j    then  sitting  at  Boston,  to  treat  concerning  a  peace. 
The  commissioners  took  advantage  of  their  situa- 
tion- and  made  them  pay  a  part  of  the  charges  vrhich 
such  prepwarations  had  occasioned  ;  and  to  give  four 
I    of  their  sons,  for  hostages,  till  they  had  paid  v/hat 
i    v/as  demanded. 

f       Major  general  Gibbons  was  in  the  office  till  he 
i    died,  and  was  succeeded  by  major  Sedgwick.  We 
would  observe,  however,  that  this  high  command- 
er was  chosen  annually  by  the  freemen,  while  the 
other  military  officers  vrere  chosen  for  life.  The 

his  proper  and  active  lieut.  Torrey  ;  of  the  band  of  Hingham, 
•  capt,  Allen  ;  of  the  band  of  Dedham,  capt.  Eleazer  Lusher,  oi^e 
■  of  a  nimble  and  active  spirit,  strongly  atTt^cted  to  the  ways  of 
truth  :  of  the  band  of  Braintree,  capt.  William  Tyng  ;  these  be- 
long to  tlie  regiment  of  Suffolk."  He  then  goes  on  to  describe 
the  regiment  of  Essex  under  sergeant  major  Robert  Sedgn-ick, 
stout  and  active  in  ail  the  feats  of  war,  nursed  up  in  London's  ar- 
tillery, and  furthered  Nvith  sixteen  years  experience  in  New  Eng- 
land's exact  theory,  bes?des  the  help  of  a  very  good  head  piece, 
being  a  frequent  instructor  of  our  artillery  men,  Sec.  He  says 
Lkev.'ise,  "  that  surveyor  general  Johnson,  one  v/ell  riualificrd  for 
the  work«  overlooked  t!ie  whole,  and  often  reminded  the  general 
court  to  keep  a  good  s-jpply  th-at  several  persons  contributed 
largely  to  provide  ammunition  ;  the  rev.  Dr.  Wilson  gave  gene- 
rously a  thousand  pounds,  &c.  that  a  castle  was  built  on  an  islind 
upon  a  passage  into  the  bay:  as  tiie  country  had  no  liine,  but 
what  is  burnt  with  oyster  shells,  it  fell  to  dcc?.y  a  few  years  after. 
It  was  built  again  at  the  expcnce  of  the  six  towns,  the  rest  of  the 
country  furnishing  a  small  matter  towards  it.  The  h.-^t  com- 
jnander  was  one  capt.  Davenport,  S:c. 
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people  asseiTibled  once  a  year  to  elect  a  govcrnour, 
lieut.  governour,  assistants  and  major  general.  Ve- 
ry few  alterations  vrere  made  in  their  arrangements 
till  officers  were  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  the 
old  charter  taken  away.  ' 

G 0  0 1: 1 N  Daniel,  maj or  ge ne ral ,  was  at  first  a 
planter  in  Virginia,  but  preferred  to  spend  his  days 
in  New  England,  where-  he  found  a  people  more 
congenial  to  his  views,  principles  and  m^anners. 
He  became  a  freeman  of  Massachusetts  in  1644, 
and  had  a  captain's  com.mission  in  the  regiment  of 
Middlesex.  "  He  had  formerly  been  a  Kentish 
soldier,  and  a  very  forward  man  to  advance  marshal 
discipline,  and  wiihal  the  truths  of  Christ."* 

In  1652,  he  was  chosen  assistant,  and  was  as 
ready  to  execute  justice  and  maintain  peace  in  the 
province,  as  to  fight  the  enemies  of  his  country. 
In  1656,  he  left  Nev/  England,  and  visited  Crcm- 
Welles  court,  who  employed  him  to  persuade  the  in- 
habitants  of  Masssachusetts  to  remove  and  settle 
Jamaica,  which  had  lately  been  taken  from  the 
crown  of  Spain.  In  this  he  met  with  no  success. 
In  1662,  he  v;as  appointed  one  of  the  licensers  of  the 
printing  press  in  Cam.bridge.  He  was  of  the  higPi 
republican  party  in  politicks,  and  stood  firm  to  the 
old  charter,  unwilling  to  yield  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  people, when  they  were  required  to  do  it, 
by  the  arbitrary  measures  of  king  Charles  II.  He 
w^ould  rather  face  the  storm  and  risque  every  dan- 
ger. He  gave  his  reasons  in  writing,  which  were 
lodged  in  the  publick  records.  Mr.  Gookin  was  as 
conspicuous  for  his  piety  as  his  morals.  He  set  a 
high  value  upon  the  religious  freedom,  v/hich  the 
first  settlers  enjoyed,  and  for  which  they  had  left 
their  own  country  to  dvrell  in  an  American  wilder, 
ness.  Perhaps,  he  was  too  rigid  in  his  notions; 
perhaps,  his  religious  and  political  sentiments  were 
tinctured  v/ith  party  spirit ;  but  his  lively  and  ac- 
tive turn  stimulated  him  to  noble  and  generous  ac- 
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tions.  Wc,.  ought  always  to  distinguish  betwecii 
enthusi.ism  end  fanaticism.  The  one  will  stimulate 
a  warrior  to  destroy  villages,  and  even  the  lives  of 
men  ;  the  other  will  rouse  the  patriot,  and  excite 
the  philanthropist  or  christian  to  do  benevolent  ac- 
tions. Such  a  zealous,  such  an  upright  magistrate 
was  gen.  Gookin.  In  1675,  he  boldly  stepped  for- 
\^ard  to  support  the  cause  of  the  praying  Indians, 
"whom  the  people  hated  and  despised,  merely  be- 
cause they  were  Indians  ;  and  wliom  the  magistrates 
vere  ready  to  persecute  even  unto  death.  Major 
Gookin  endeavoured  to  calm  the  ebullition  of  their 
passions.  He  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Eliot  ;  aiul  they 
both  snffered  every  thing  from  the  obloquy  and 
scorn  of  those,  who  ought  to  have  respected  their 
good  intentions,  and  who  were  convinced  after- 
Avards  that  they  acted  a  wise  and  honest  part. 

Major  Gookin  had  been  supcrintendant  of  all  the 
Indians,  who  had  submitted  to  the  provincial  gov- ^ 
ernnient.  He  knev/  more  about  them  than  all  the 
other  magistrates.  So  far  from  joining  in  the  war 
against  the  English,  many  of  them  v/ere  objects  of 
pity,  and  some  were  brought  into  distress  by  their 
friendship  for  them,  and  attachment  to  christiardty. 

Mr.  Gookin  was  the  last  major  general  under  the 
old  charter.  This  post  of  honour  was  continued 
under  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary  ;  but  the 
officer  v/as  not  chosen  by  the  freemen.  After  Dud- 
ley, Endicott  and  Gibbons  had  adorned  the  station, 
major  Sedgwick  was  chosen.  Major  Athcrton  suc- 
ceeded him  ;  then  Daniel  Dennison.  John  Leverett 
and  Daniel  Gookin. 

Our  worthy  magistrate  appears  very  respectable 
as  an  author.  A  considerable  work  of  his  is 
published  in  the  first  volume  of  tbe  ccllecLions  of 
the  Massachusetts  historical  societv.  It  is  a  very 
particular  account  of  the  IndiariS  in  New  Erigiand, 
with  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  writer  from  an  ac- 
curate pen,  to  v/hich  we  are  indebted  for  several 
facts/  He  had  prepared  a  much  larger  vvork,  tl-e 
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history  of  New  England,  which  was  left  in  mss.  but 
which  prcb.Volj  is  lost. 

Gen.  Gookin  died  in  1637,  an  old  man,  wliose 
days  uerc  filled  wiih  uscfalness.  He  left  no  estate  ; 
his  \vidow  was  in  such  indigent  circumstances, 
that  Mr.  Eliot  solicited  the  hon.  Mr.  Boyle  to  be- 
stow upon  her  ten  pounds.  -^  He  left  a  number  of 
children.  His  eldest  son,  Daniel,  wh.o  r-raduated 
in  1669,  was  minister  at  Sherburne,  and  a  preacher 
to  the  Indians  at  Natick.  His  second  son,  Nathan- 
iel, who  graduated,  1675,  was  niinister  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  fellow  of  Flarvard  College.  He  died, 
August  7,  169:2,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age,  and 
tenth  of  his  ministry.  Mr.  G.  minister  of  Hamp- 
ton, was  the  son  of  the  minister  of  Cambridge.  He 
was  graduated;  1703.  He  also  had  a  son,  Nathan- 
iel, who  graduated,  1731,  v/lio  was  settled  in  the 
same  town,  in  a  parish  called  North  Hill.  And  a 
grandson  capt.  Daniel  Gookin,  who  v/as  an  ofiicer 
in  the  American  army  during  the  revolutionary 
v/ar.    Collections  of  Historical  Society,  Hutchinson, 

Gorges  Sir  Ferdinando,  governour  of  the 
fort  and  island  of  Plymouth  in  Devonshire,  and  one 

*  The  following  extract  from  the  Journal  of  the  conHnission- 
ei'5ofthe  united  colonitb,"  siiow's  Mr.  G.  received  i>onicthin;,; 
during  his  life  from  the  corporation  de  propac;.  fide.  U  is  a  let- 
ter dated,  London,  March  7,  1663,  4, 

*•  We  do  much  rejoice  that  captuine  Gookin  has  proued  see 
usefulian  instrument  amongst  the  Indians  as  in  i^ouernini^  liicire 
children  in  learning  ;  and  as  many  other  th.inges  of  like  nature 
wliich  Wee  highly  approve  ofTas  alsoe  of  youer  allowance  ot  I.S 
pounds  made  to  liim  towards  his  expences  ihe  ye.*i'e  pa^^l  ;  and 
wee  areuei  y  wilHng  that  you  should  make  the  svuvie  unio  hnu 
another  yeaie  ;  and  we  ate  glad  to  lieare  that  the  Indian  youiiies 
at  Cambridge  have  nnde  so  good  [)roficiency  in  learning  and  wee 
are  not  without  l)0[)cs  hut  tliat  the  Lord  v.iil  use  ihcm  as  instru- 
ments in  his  hand  lo  preach  and  promote  the  gospel  of  Chri^-t 
amongst  their  own  countrymen.  To  this  end  and  for  the  Ijctter 
carryuig  on  tiiereof  v.ce  det.irc  tliat  care  may  he  taken  that  thty 
retaine  theire  native  language  ;  and  as  lor  tliose  five  Ii;d!ai\ 
youthes  att  infciior  schooles  wee  desire  lii-c  all  incouragemcni 
rnay  be  given  them  according  to  thciie  capassi'ics  and  attain- 
ments in  learning,  kc.  Hazard'-o  Crilections,  Vvl.  il,  page  49?. 
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of  the  first  and  chief  promoters  of  the  New  Eng- 
land phmtations..  He  was  the  intniiate  friend  of^ir 
Walter  Raleigh.  Thc}'  were  both  men  of  enter- 
prizing  genius,  with  a  similar  turn  far  adventure, 
and  promoted  some  of  the  most  importani  voyages, 
whieh  never  would  have  been  undertiiken  without 
their  assistance.  In  1G04,  Gorges  was  appoliUed 
governoar  of  Plymouth.  Obcahiing  a  patent  from 
king  Jarnes,  of  making  settlements  in  America,  he 
fitted  out  a  sliip,  August,  1606,  for  discovery,  \vhich 
was  seized  and  carried  to  Spain.  The  next  year 
he,  and  sir  John  Pophiirn,  sent  over  two  ships,  with 
100  men,  who  landed  at  the  mouth  of  Kennebeck 
river  on  a  peninsiila,  where  they  built  a  fort.  When 
the  ships  departed,  only  45  persons  were  left.  It 
was  the  month  of  December,  and  they  had  to  bear 
the  cold  of  a  North  American  winter.  They  had 
but  a  poor  shelter  from  the  storm,  and  to  add  to 
their  misfortune,  their  store  house  was  burnt,  v»i:h 
a  large  part  of  their  provisions.  Odier  m.elaneholy 
circumstances  concurred  to  m.ake  them  sick  of  the 
place,  and  they  left  it  with  disgust.  This  was  the 
llrst  settlement  in  New  England.  It  vras  begun  :md 
ended  in  less  than  a  year.  Gorges  was  not  discou- 
raged ;  but  v.dth  other  associates,  after  the  death  of 
sir  John  Popham,  who  contributed  the  m.ost  to  help 
the  first  adventure,  he  planned  several  voyages  to 
New  England,  which  were  executed  with  more  or 
less  success.  He  probably  would  have  been  dis- 
couraged, if  the  church  at  Ley  den  had  not  formed  a 
settlement  at  New  Plymou.th  ;  but  this  gave  d  new 
animation  to  his  spirits,  and  strengthened  him  in  his 
schemes.  In  ]623,  a  settlement  was  begun  at  Pis- 
cataqua,  in  which  sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  was  con- 
cerned, and  this  led  him  into  speculations  that  ^vere 
afterv/ards  injurious  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts  : 
for  he  joined  v/ith  Mason  in  certain  projects, 
equiilly  detrim.ental  to  their  freedom  and  interest, 
'J  hey  endeavoured  to  bring  the  v.'hole  country,  from 
St.  Croix  to  Mar}*land,  under  one  form  of  govern- 
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rr.cnt,  r.rid  bccr.use  Massachusetts  charter  stood  in 
their  wjy  ih.cy  tried  to  get  it  revoked.  This  was 
abt;ut  tl-.e  year  1655.  A  quo  warranto  was  issued 
a^;<iinsr  tlic  charter  and  order  for  the  establishment 
of  the  c^cricral  government,  but  the  commotions  in 
Great  Britain  prevented  it  being  completed.  Gor- 
ges obtained  in  1639  a  confirmation  of  his  own 
grunt,  which  u'as  styled  the  province  of  IMainc.  of 
which  he  was  made  lord  palatine.  He  was  on  the 
royal  side  in  the  civil  war,  but  died  scon  after  it 
commenced.  Belknap. 

Gorges  Robert,  son  of  sir  Ferdinando,  v/as 
active  and  enterprising,  but  had  not  the  persever- 
ance of  his  father.  He  obtained  of  the  council  a 
patent  of  a  tract  of  land  in  the  north  east  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 30  miles  long,  and  10  in  breadth,  and  had 
a  comm/ission  to  be  lieut.  general  and  governour  of 
New  England.  He  came  to  Plym.outh,  1623.  This 
was  the  first  essay  for  a  general  government ;  but 
he  met  witli  so  little  assistance  that  he  returned  to 
England  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Hutcliinson 
says  he  conveyed  his  title  to  sir  William  Brierton, 
who  afterwards  became  an  adventurer  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts corporation. 

Gorges  Ferdinando,  esq.  son  of  John  Gor- 
ges, and  grandson  of  the  governor  of  Plymouth,  v/as 
heir  to  the  estate  and  title  of  his  grandfather.  Fie 
says,  that  he  Vv'as  appointed  by  his  grandfather  v.  ith 
col.  Norton  and  others  to  settle  a  plantation  upon 

the  river  i\gamentico  and  that  they  obtained  a 
patent  of  12000  acres  on  the  east  side,  and  tlien 
12000  to  the  west,  and  that  "  they  had  hopes  of  a 
happy  success."  His  controversy  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts  is  rather  a  subject  for  the 
history  of  the  country,  than  a  biographical  sketch 
of  the  man.  When  Charles  II.  came  to  the  throne,, 
he  expected  to  have  no  more  dispute  about  his 
claim,  calculating  upon  the  friendship  of  the  family 
to  the  royal  cause,  and  the  enmity  of  the  king  to 
the  Ncv/ 'England  puritans.  But  v/hile  he  m.et  with 
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court  lavour,  lie  found  himself  involved  in  ditliciiU 
ties  with  the  settlers  of  A;2:amenticus,  and  iliat  in- 
stead  of  reeeivino^  large  pronts  from  the 'posseshiop.s 
of  these  lands,  they  were  a  bill  of  cost  continuaiiv, 
beside  other  discouragement  from  the  depredations 
of  the  savages.  He  was  glad  therefore  to  sell  his 
whole  interest  in  the  province  of  Maine,  which  lie 
did  for  1250  pound  sterling.  It  included  the  coun- 
ties of  York,  Cumberland  and  Oxford. 

Mr.  Gorges  published  a  book  concerning  New 
England.  His  grandfather  compiled  it,  but  it  was 
much  enlarged  by  him  :  it  is  entitled,  '*  Arnericr. 
painted  to  the  life  ;  a  true  history  of  the  original 
undertakings,  of  the  advancement  of  plantations  in- 
to those  parts,  with  a  perfect  relation  of  our  Eng- 
lish discoveries,  shewing  their  beginning,  .progress 
and  continuance  from  the  year  1623  to  1658,  de- 
claring the  forms  of  their  government,  policies,  re- 
ligion, manners,  customs,  military  discipline,  wars 
with  Indians,  commodities  of  the  countries,  a  des- 
cription of  their  towns,  havens,  the  increase  of  their 
trading,  with  the  names  of  their  governours  and 
magistrates,  v/rittcn  by  sir  Ferdinando  Gorges, 
knight,  governour  of  the  fort  and  island  of  Ply- 
mouth, in  Devonshire  ;  and  published  by  his  grand- 
child, F.  Gorges,  esq.  who  hath  much  enlarged  it 
and  added  several  curious  descriptions  of  his  own." 
'small  4to,  Lond.  1658.  This  is  a  curious  and 
scarce  book.  Hutchinson  and  Belknap  have  made 
great  use  of  it. 

GoRKAM  Nathaniel,  esq.  was  born  in  Charles- 
town,  May  27,  1738.  He  had  the  advantage  of  a 
good  school  education,  and  possessing  uncommon 
talents,  he  ahvays  appeared  to  advantage  in  compa- 
ny with  literary  men.  He  settled  in  business  at  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  but  seemed  to  be  formed  more 
for  publlck  life  than  to  succeed  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits. He  v/as  chosen  representative  for  Charles- 
town  in  1771,  and  every  year  till  the  commence- 
•  ment  of  the  revolutionary  war.     He  was  a  very 
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assiduous  attendant  on  the  house  of  representa- 
tivcs,  ^vas  a  leader  in  all  their  debates,  and  pre- 
served independence  enough  openly  to  dissent 
from  measures,  which  he  disapproved.  On  this 
account  he  did  not  escape  the  obloquy  of  some 
ignoVant,  nan'ow-mindcd  persons,  whose,  zeal  was 
only  the  ebullition  of  their  passions,  and  who  con- 
founded all  who  had  any  moderation,  with  tliose 
who  were  unfriendly  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  He 
spent  some  years  in  retirement ;  but  returned  to 
Charlestown  in  1779,  and  was  again  sent  to  the  gcn« 
cral  court.  The  same  year  he  was  elected  a  dele- 
gate of  the  convention,  which  formed  the  present 
constitution  of  this  commonwealth.  In  1788,  he 
was  chosen  a  senator  for  Middlesex  county.  He 
also  served  his  country  with  diligence  and  respec- 
tability as  a  magistrate,  and  was  several  years  judge 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  In  1784,  he  w  as  ap- 
pointedoneof  thehouse  of  representatives, and bein,c^ 
delegated  by  this  state  to  be  a  member  of  congress, 
was  elected  president  of  that  honourable  body. 

He  was  one  of  the  convention  which  formed  the 
present  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  he  ob- 
tained a  high  reputation  among  the  southern  mem- 
bers for  his  knowledge  and  integrity.  He  stood  high 
with  all  parties  for  his  wisdom  and  prudence  as  well 
as  skill  in  managing  debates.  He  \v3.s  on  this  ac« 
count  one  of  the  most  infiuential  mem.bers  of  the 
state  convention  which  adopted  it.  He  died,  June 
11,  1796.  Dr.  Thatcher  preached  a  funeral  ser- 
mon ;  the  tov/n  also  appointed  an  orator  to  deliver 
an  eulogy  upon  their  deceased  friend,  and  most  use- 
ful fellov/  citizen.  In  compliance  with  their  request. 
Dr.  Welch  paid  this  tribute  to  his  remains  ;  and 
the  town  testified  their  acknowledgments,  by  a  vote 
of  thanks,  and  by  publishing  the  discourses, 

Gorton  Samuel,  the  head  of  a  sect  who  made 
much  noise  in  New  England,  came  to  Boston  in 
1636.  He  had  been  a  citizen  of  London,  but  was 
too  unsteady  to  remain  in  one  place,  or  v/as  stimu- 

r  f  -  .  ' 
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lated  to  change  his  situation  for  the  sake  of  spread- 
ing his  wild  fantastick  notions  of  rcli_2:ion.  He  cUkI 
not  give  any  particular  ofrence  while  he  remained  in 
Boston,  or  was  artful  in  ey plaining  his  senti- 
ments ;  for  those  who  inquired  could  not  determine 
whether  they  were  heretical  or  not.  But  he  soon 
went  to  Plymouth  where  he  acted  the  same  part,  as 
Wheelwright  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson  did  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Not  being  permitted  to  stay  in  the  old 
colony, he  went  to  Rhode  Island  in  1633:  but  even 
in  this  land  of  freedom.,  he  rendered  himself  obnox- 
ious,  and,  by  order  of  the  governour,  Mr,  Codding- 
lon,  v;as  imprisoned  and  whipped.  In  IGiO,  he 
went  to  Providence,  where  he  vv'as  treated  by  Ro- 
ger Williams  v.ith  the  greatest  humanity,  though 
he  disliked  his  principles,  and  blam.ed  his  con- 
duct. He  set  down  in  this  section  of  ihc  coiin- 
try,  and  mixing  with  others,  v^ho  were  fond  of 
novelty,  they  fixed  at  Patuxei,  where  they  not  only 
indulged  their  spiritual  Quixotism,  but  were  very 
troublesome  as  neiglibours.  A  charge  was  brought 
against  them  that  they  seized  the  estates  of  people, 
who  held  them  in  quiet  possession.  The  governour 
of  Massachusetts  ordered  Gorton  to  answer  to  the 
complaint, and  he  refused  to  obey  the  sum.mons  be- 
cause he  was  out  of  their  jurisdiction.  He  treated 
the  message  in  the  most  contemptuous  manner  ; 
upon  Vv'hich  he  was  apprehended  and  brought  to 
Boston.  It  is' said  he  had  a  fair  trial,  and  that  he 
was  then  banished  the  colony.  But  he  thought 
othewise  about  the  trial.  And  Mr.  Hutchinson 
says  the  sentence  was  cruel.  Gorton  v;as  or- 
dered to  be  confined  to  Charlestown  ;  there  to  be 
kept  at  work,  and  wear  such  bolts  and  irons  as 
might  prevent  his  escape. 

After  being  confined  one  winter,  he,  with  others, 
was  banished  the  jurisdiction.  They  obtained  an  order 
from  the  king,  August  19,  1644'  that  they  should 
peaceably  enjoy  their  lands,  which  v/ere  incorporat- 
ed by  the  name  of  Providence  plantations  in  Narra- 
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ganset  bay.  They  named  the  chief  town  Warwick, 
in  honour  to  the  carl  of  Warwick,  who  was  a  great 
friend  to  them.  Gorton  was  again  in  Boston,  1648, 
and  threatened  with  punishment ;  but  he  soon  aftci 
reiurnL-d  to  his  plantation,  where  he  lived  to  a  p-reat 
age.  He  wrote  a  letter,  June  30,  1669,  to  Mr, 
Morton,  author  of  New^  England's  memorial,  ac- 
cubinr;  him  of  the  c:rossest  slanders  in  the  account 
M'hich  he  gives  of  him  and  his  followers,  which  is 
printed  by  iSIr.  Hutchinson.  It  is  evident  that  he 
was  not  so  bad  a  manias  his  enemies  represented  ; 
that  his  principles  of  religion  were  diflerent  from 
those  notions  s^cnerallv  ascribed  to  this  sect  ;  and 
that  so  far  from  beincr  illiterate  he  was  able  to  WTite 
well.  From  this  letter  it  appears,  that  he  v/as  a 
preacher,  and  that  he  understood  the  scriptures  ia 
their  original  language.  We  ought  never  to  judge 
any  man's  opinions  from  the  consequences  we  draw 
from  them.  This  v/as  tiie  case  wh.erever  the  Gor- 
tonists  Vv  cre  described.  But  they  were  able  to  give 
their  reasons,  w^hich  we  should  hear  before  w^e  con- 
demn them. 

GosNOLD  Bartholomew,  an  Englishman,  dis- 
covered a  promontory  on  the  American  coast,  in 
lat.  42,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Cod^ 
from  the  multitude  of  fishes  he  caught.  He  landed 
on  several  islands,  and  named  them.  Elizabeth  isles. 
He  built  a  small  fort  ;  but  the  sam.e  year  returned 
to  England.  This  was  in  the  vear  1602,  It  was  the 
first  voyage  to  this  part  of  America,  since  called 
New  England.  Josselyn  speaks  of  the  first  colony 
of  Plvmouth  in  1602.  He  must  mean  this  attempt 
to  settle  the  islands  in  the  bay,  upon  which  Gos- 
nold  landed,  but  could  not  persuade  his  men  to 
stay. 

.  Green  S.imuzl,  the  first  p/inter  in  New  Eng- 
land, v/as  an  inhabhant  of  Cair.bridge,  and  kept  his 
press  in  that  town  above  forty  years,  and  theaniov- 
<'d  to  Boston.  \Ve  are  indebted  to  the  rev.  Mr. 
Joseph  Glover  for  this  great  blessing  to  thf;  country, 
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a  printing  press.  It  is  not  likely  our  fathers  would 
have  been  so  soon  favoured  with  it,  had  he  not  ex- 
erted himself  to  serve  them.  In  the  year  1638,  he 
took  his  voyage  to  these  plantations,  but  died  on 
his  passage.  He  brouo;ht  out  with  him  one  Daye, 
a  printer,  and  every  thing  necessary  in  the  typo- 
graphical art.  The 'first  thing  vvhich  was  printed 
%vas  the  freeman's  oath  ;  the  next  was  Pierce's  al- 
manack ;  and  then  the  New  England  psalms.  Great 
pains  have  been  taken  to  procure  one  of  the  first 
edition  of  these  psalms,  but  v/ithout  success. It  is 
not  probable  that  one  remains.  We  know  but  lit- 
tle about  Daye  ;  but  we  knov/  that  Mr.  Green  had 
this  press  in  1639,  and  every  book  that  was  publish- 
ed had  his  name  in  the  title  page.  When  he  was 
employed  to  print  the  Indian  bible  by  the  society 
for  propagating  the  gospel,  they  sent  over  Marme- 
duke  Johnson  as  his  assistant,  whose  character  was 
very  much  against  him,  being  an  idle,  dissipated 
youth,  though  he  afterwards  set  up  for  himself,  and 
did  very  well  in  his  business. f  Mr.  Green  v;as  a 
printer  in  Boston  the  latter  end  of  the  century,  and 
lived  only  afewyears  after  his  removal.  Hewas  aman 
of  piety,  the  strictest  probity,  of  good  abilities  in  his 
profession,  and  considerable  of  a  literary  character. 

Green  Bartholomew,  the  son  of  Samuel 
Green,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  line  of  business, 

*  These  psalms  have  gone  ihrourjh  twenty  three  editions. 

t  It  pleased  the  honored  corporation  to  send  over  one  Marme- 
<iuke  Johnson  a  printer  to  attend  the  worke  on  condition  as  they 
^villenform  you  ;  v.hoe  hath  carryed  heer  unworthyly  of  which 
hee  hath  bine  openly  convicted  and  senciired  in  some  of  our  couris 
although  as  yett  noe  execution  of  sentence  against  him  ;  pecd- 
liar  favour  haueirig  been  showed  him  v/ith  respect  to  the  corpo- 
ration that  sent  hirn  ouer  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  patience  and 
lenitie  used  tovrards  him,  he  hath  proucd  liimself  very  idle  and 
nought  dnd  absented  himself  from  tr<e  -worke  more  than  lialf  a 
yeare  at  one  tyrne  ;  for  want  of  wliose  assistance  the  printer  by 
his  agreement  v/ith  us  v/as  to  have  the  aliov/ance  oi"  2  i  pound, 
the  vvltich  is  to  be  defalcated  out  o:  his  sailary  in  England  by  the 
honoured  corpoi-ation  there,'*  Sec.-— Letter  from  the  commission- 
ers in  Boston  to  the  hon.  Robert  Roylc,  Sept,  10,  1562,  II?.z« 
ard's  Colieclions. 
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emitted  from  his  press  the  first  newspaper  In  Amer- 
ica. Several  of  the  first  numbers  are  on  the  files  of 
the  historical  society.  It  was  called  the  Boston 
Newsletter.  The  first  number  is  dated,  April  24, 
1704.  It  was  continued  br  him  durinp;  life.  Mr. 
Green  also  published  another  paper,  called  the 
Weekly  Newsletter,  which  was  afterward  combin- 
ed with  tb.e  other,  and  then  it  was  styled  the  Boston 
Weekly  Newsletter.  He  died  in  December,  1733, 
in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  one  of  the 
deacons  of  the  old  south  church;  printer  to  his  ex- 
cellency the  governour  and  council,  and  to  the  hon- 
curable  house  of  representatives  ;  and  generally 
known  and^ esteemed  as  a  humble  and  exemplary 
christian,  one  who  had  much  of  that  primitive  chris- 
tlanity  in  him,  which  has  always  been  the  distin- 
guishing glory  of  New  England.'* 

His  descendants  were  printers  in  Boston  till  tlie 
revolution.  The  present  printers  of  that  name  in 
Connecticut  are  of  his  posterity.  Daye's  press  is 
said  to  be  still  in  use  in  Vermont.  A  printer 
now  in  Boston  says  he  has  worked  at  it.  This 
seems  incredible  ;  perhaps  a  certain  part  is  kept 
as  a  curiosity. 

Green  Joseph  was  born  in  Boston,  1706;  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  learning  under  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, the  preceptor  of  the  south  grammar  school  ; 
and  v/as  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1726. 

He  was  a  man  of  wit  and  humour,  a  celebrated 
poet,  classical  scholar,  and  writer  of  fugitive  piec- 
es. When  he  left  college  he  turned  his  attention  to 
mercantile  affairs,  and,  by  his  diligence  in  business, 
acquired  a  handsomiC  property.  lie  vras  respecta- 
ble for  a  very  com.prehensive  knowledge  of  things 
relating  to  commerce,  and  for  his  integrity,  punctu- 
ality, humanity  and  generosity.  To  these  virtues 
he  added  good  breeding,  politeness  and  elegance. 
He  was  not  fond  of  high  life,  nor  of  large  compa- 
nies ;  but  among  a  few  friends  would  indulge  in 
social  mirthjand  by  his  original  strokes  of  humour.^ 
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and  plei^sant  vein  of  satire,  afford  peculiar  gratifica- 
tion to  those  who  enjoyed  his  society.  His  wit, 
taste,  and  learning  might  have  connected  him  with 
persons  eminent  for  their  influence  in  the  commu- 
nity, or  given  him  any  distinction  an  ambitious  man 
would  seek  after ;  but  he  never  would  accept  of  a- 
ny  publick  oince,  preferring  a  retired  situation,  and 
the  happiness  of  domestic  scenes.  In  1774,  when 
an  act  passed  in  the  parliament,  depriving  Massa- 
chusetts of  their  charter,  a  new  list  of  counsellors 
was  appointed  by  mandamus,  among  the  mosi  re- 
spectable of  whom  was  the  hon.  Joseph  Green,  esq. 
but  he  declined  accepting  the  place.  As  soon  as  he 
received  the  summons  from  gov.  Gage,  he  went  to 
Salem  and  2;ave  in  his  resifrnation. 

Of  the  poetical  pieces  he  published,  the  *•  elegy  on 
Mr.  Old  Tenor,"  and  the  "satire  upon  the  procession 
ofFree  Masons, "have  passed  through  many  editions, 
and  are  still  read  with  keen  sensations  of  delight.  Dur- 
ing the  Whitefield'ian  controversy,  there  was  a  club 
of  sentimentalists  who  spake  what  they  thought,and 
•wrote  what  they  pleased  :  though  the  authors  were 
not  ahvays  distinguished,  as  the  pamphlets  v/ere  e- 
mitted  from  the  press,  it  was  easy  to  conjecture 
what  parts  Mr.  Green  composed,  especially  if  a  line 
of  poetry  was  introduced.  The  same  circle  of  litera- 
ry friends  took  a  zealous  part  in  politicks.  They  be- 
gan by  attacking  the  administration  of  gov.  Belcher. 
Kvery  speech  he  made  was  put  into  rhyme  ;  and 
many  parts  of  his  conduct  exposed  to  ridicule. 
They  could  joke  in  prose  and  verse. ^■ 

Durip.g  the  administration  of  Shirley,  they  en- 
gaged in  a  more  serious  opposition,  not  so  much 
against  the  governour,  as  the  general  court  who  in- 
troduced the  excise  bills,  which  was  very  obnoxious 

*  Sistc  Viator,  here  lies  one, 

"W^hose  life  was  whim,  wliose  soul  was  pun  ;  " 

And  if  you  go  loo  near  his  herse 

Ht'll  joke  ycu  boih  in  p'.cbe  and  verse. 

Epitr-ph  ir»ade  for  Mr.  Green,  1743. 
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to  the  people.  But  Shirley  did  not  sign  It.  In  the 
(:oinr«-vcr  v.  ith  Great  Britain  previous  to  the  rev - 
okitiou,  most  of  these  gentlemen,  Vvho  had  written 
so  frcclv  n;raiiist  arbitrary  measures  in  their  own 
government,  joined  the  party  of  loyalists,  conceiv- 
ing that  ihe  high  toned  conduct  of  the  whigs  Vv-ould 
bring  ruin  upon  their  country.  Mr.  Green  lefc 
Boston  in  the  year  1775;  passed  the  rest  of  his  days 
in  England,  and  there  died. 

It  is  the  wish  of  many  that  his  poems  and  prose 
\vritinGr3,  which  are  now  scattered,  mio-ht  be  col- 
lectcd,  and  put  into  a  volume. 

Green  Nathaniel,  major  general,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Warwick,  in  the  government  of  Rhode  Island, 
where  he  lived  and  was  engaged  in  commercial  pur- 
suits till  the  commencement  of  the  American  war. 
He  was  proprietor  of  the  iron  works  in  that  town, 
where  the  manufacture  of  this  article  was  carried  on 
to  much  advantage.  He  had  not  a  college  educa- 
tion, but  was  highly  esteemed  among  the  sensible 
men  of  that  colony.  He  was  a  man  of  more  tlian 
common  sagacity  in  business,  early  famed  for  politi- 
cal wisdom,  and  inclined  to  the  study  of  military 
tacticks.  Having  arrived  at  considerable  proficien- 
cy in  this  science,  and  being  a  good  parade  officer, 
the  governour  selected  him  to  command  the  first 
troops  which  were  raised  to  resist  Great  Britain  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Lexington.  While  the  army  was  at 
Cambridge  he  commanded  a  brigade,  stationed  on 
Winter  Hill.  He  led  part  of  the  army  to  New  York, 
when  head  quarters  v/ere  m^oved  in  177G,  and  made  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  all  the  succeeding  campaigns. 
His  actions  make  some  splendid  pages  in  the  history 
of  the  American  revolution.  In  1776,  he  was  appoint- 
ed major  general.  The  American  army  met  witr* 
a  series  of  defeats,  and  were  in  a  manner  driven 
through  the  Jersies  by  lord  Cornwallis,  who  was  as 
superiour  in -numbers,  as  in  discipline.  At  tliis 
time  gen.  Lee  was  taken,  which  struck  the  people 
^vith  the  greatest  sorrow,  as  they  had  placed  great 
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confidence  in  his  military  skill ;  but  it  answered  one 
good  purpose  at  the  time,  for  it  brought  our  own 
oiHcers  into  more  notice,  and  whatever  credit  they 
obtained  was  undivided.  The  battle  of  Trenton 
was  gained  by  the  American  generals,  Washington^ 
Snllivan  and  Green.  They  succeeded  also  in 
gaining  advantage  of  the  British  forces  by  making 
a  rapid  march  to  Princeton,  which  gained  them  im- 
mortal honour,  while  it  appeared  the  only  way  of 
saving  the  army.  When  ^ve  lay  at  Trenton,  after 
the  crossing  the  Delaware  a  second  time,  the  ene-^ 
my  advanced  from  Princeton  with  a  force  nearly 
double  to  ours.  Our  outguards  were  repulsed,  and 
the  enemy  entered  one  part  of  the  town,  Vvhile  we 
remained  in  possession  of  the  other.  There  was 
now  only  a  small  branch  of  a  river  between  us  over 
"which  there  was  a  bridge  ;  this,  though  well  secur- 
ed, would  have  been  of  little  advantage  to  us,  as  the 
stream  was  fordable  in  every  part.  Our  army  was 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  waiting  their  approach. 
But  the  day  being  far  spent,  a  stop  was  put  to  their 
making  the  attack  that  night.  This  was  the  most 
critical  moment  our  bleeding  country  ever  beheld. 
The  fate  of  this  extensive  continent  w^as  suspended 
by  a  single  thread.  Happy  for  us,  and  for  unborn 
millions  that  we  had  a  general  who  knew  how  to 
take  advantage  of  every  thing,  and  by  a  masterly 
manoeuvre  frustrated  the  designs  of  the  enemy.  A 
general  battle  would  have  ruined  us.  But  the 
march  to  Princeton  proved  the  salvation  of  the 
country."*  In  both  these  engagements  geu.  Green 
distinguished  himself ;  as  he  did  afterwards  in  the 
battle  of  Brandy  wine  and  Germantown  in  the  fall 
of  1777.  In  1778,  he  commanded  the  right  wing 
of  the  army  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  His  con- 
duct that  day  gave  much  pleasure  to  gen.  Wash» 
ington,  Vv'ho  had  been  very  much  chagrined  at  the 
misbehaviour  of  gen.  Lee.  That  famous  officer  had 
beenexchanged;  he  had  received  every  honour  this 
country  could  bestow  upon  him;  but  from  this  day 
©  Major  Shaw's  niss. 
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he  lost  their  confidence  and  esteem.  He  demanded 
a  court  martial,  and  Avas  disgraced.  Gen.  Green 
was  one  of  the  court,  whose  attachment  to  him, 
previously  to  this,  had  been  very  strong. 

It  shows  the  consequence  of  gen.  Green  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  that,  while  he  acted  as 
quarter  master  general,  he  did  every  kind  of  milita- 
ry service.  He  was  better  qualified,  on  account  of 
his  activity  and  mercantile  ideas,  to  provide  for  the 
army,  than  any  other  man;  but  such  an  officer  could 
not  be  spared  from  the  field.  And  he  would  not  ac- 
cept of  the  place  of  quarter  master  general,  except  he 
retained  his  right  to  comimand  in  action.  His  milita- 
ry skill  and  prudence  were  manifested  in  drawing  olL 
the  American  army  from  Rhode  Island,  when  the 
French  fleet  left  the  harbour.  This  happened,  Au- 
gust, 1778.  It  was  a  time  of  great  expectation  : 
but  the  hopes  of  the  people  were  cut  oif,  and  ther 
military  sensibility  of  the  soldiers  much  wounded. 
Had  the  army  been  supported  according  to  promise  ; 
had  the  French  fleet,  or  our  militia  remained  with 
them.,  they  would  in  all  probability  have  taken  the 
island. 

When  major  Andre  was  taken,  October,  1780, 
gen.  Green  was  president  of  the  court  martial 
which  tried  and  condemned  him. 

We  are  in  the  next  place  to  view  our  general  as 
commander  of  the  southern  section  of  the  army. 
He  tliere  reaped  the  greatest  laurels,  and  reflected  as 
much  lustre  upon  his  country  as  upon  himself.  The 
success  of  our  arms  from  January,  1781,  when  the 
battle  of  Cowpens  gave  a  new  turn  to  affairs  in  South 
Carolina,to  the  conclusion  of  the  war,may,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  imputed  to  his  v/ise  measures  for  re- 
moving difficulties  among  the  people,  conciliating 
their  affections,  and  stimulating  their  exertions 
against  the  common  foe.  Great  credit  is  due  to 
Morgan,  who  fought  at  Cowpens.  This  victory 
was  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  commander  in  chief. 
But  he  discovered  his  ov/n  wisdom  and  virtue  in 
c  g 
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making  use  of  the  best  talents  in  his  army.  And 
when  he  had  made  preparations  for  n  general  en- 
gagement,  he  boldly  met  lord  Corn^^aliis,  fougb.t  a 
regular  battle, near  Guildford  court  house,  and  was 
near  gaining  a  victory.   Had  the  militia  stood  fnm, 
like  the  soldiers  of  the  army,  the  British  troops  must 
have  retreated.    Lord  Cornwallis  acknowledged  it 
was  a     hard  fought  action,"  and  that  the  American 
army  behaved  admirably  well.     They  lost  one  of 
their  best  officers,  col.  Webster  of  the  guards,  and 
many  of  their  officers  as  well  as  soldiers  fell.  The 
wounded  were  left  to  the  care  of  the  humane.  Nei- 
ther Green  nor  Cornwaliis  could  remain  upon  the 
spot,  but  were  under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the 
hospital.   These  unfortunate  men  found  friends.  A 
body  of  quakers  were  in  the  neighbourhood  :  to 
them  gen.  Green  recommended  the  sick  and  the 
wounded,  acquainting  them  that  he  also  was  of  their 
religion,  which  required  them  to  perform  every 
kind  office,  especiallv  to  stran2:ers.    To  the  honour 
of  these  men  be  it  spoken,  that  they  did  every  thing 
necessary  for  their  ease  and  comfort.    Gen.  Green 
afterwards  attempted  to  reduce  the  fort  at  CamdeUj 
where  lord  Rawdon  commanded.   His  lordship  was 
brave,  sallied  out,  and  a  battle  was  fought,  25th 
April  ;  but  Green  saw  fit  to  retreat.   He  lost  in  the 
action  about  the  same  number  as  fell  on  the  side  of 
the  British  troops.    It  had  this  effisct  to  make  lord 
Rawdon  quit  his  post. 

In  May  our  general  began  a  siege  of  fort  Ninety 
six.  He  made  an  attack  upon  the  garrison,  and 
was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  150  men  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  retreated  over  the  Saluda.  In 
this  gloomy  situation,  when  he  was  advised  to  leave 
the  state,  and  retire  with  the  remaining  forces  to 
Virginia,  he  replied,  I  will  recover  the  country,  or 
die  in  the  attempt.  We  learn  this  from  Dr.  Ram- 
say's history  of  the  revolution  in  South  Carolina, 
one  of  the  first  and  best  works  of  that  distingushed 
writer.    He  enters  into  a  minute  description  of  the 
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battles  fought  ia  tliat  stdte,  and  gives  a  just  account 
of  all  the  prcceedlngs  of  the  southern  army.  Oa 
the  i9th  of  Scptf:mbur  Green  made  an  attack  upoii 
the  enemy  at  Eutaw  springs.  In  this  engagement, 
as  we  are  informed  by  the  author  above  mentioned, 
the  American  army  lost  500,  the  British  liOO  men. 
The  congress  presented  gen.  Green  with  a  British 
standard,  and  a  gold  medal  emblematical  of  his  suc- 
cess, for  his  wise,  decisive  and  magnanimous  con- 
duct in  the  action  at  Eiitav/  springs  ;  in  which,  Vv'ith 
an  inferior  force,  he  obtained  a  most  signal  victo- 
ry." The  historian  informs  us  that  during  this  time, 
there  vras  a  plot  laid  by  certain  mutinous  characters, 
among  his  own  troops,  to  deliver  up  to  the  enemy 
this  brave  and  fortunate  commander,  which  was 
providentially  discovered.  All  the  very  active  ope- 
rations of  the  arm}'  were  over  in  the  beginning  of 
1782.  In  October,  1781,  lord  Cornwailis,  with 
his  army  at  Yorktown,  surrendered.  The  rumour 
was,  that  the  city  of  Charleston  was  to  be  evacuat- 
ed, which  would  end  the  disturbances  in  South 
Carolina.  It  was  officially  announced,  i\ugust  7th. 
The  olive  branch  was  soon  displayed  in  the  hand 
of  Britannia,  and  peace  was  established  the  next 
year.  Among  the  warriors  who  left  the  field  to 
retire  to  their  ow  n  habitations,  v/e  may  now  look  at 
gen.  Green,  and  behold  him  one  of  the  best  of  cit- 
izens, as  he  was  in  his  military  character  one  of  die 
best  of  our  generals. 

In  1785,  he  removed  his  family  to  Georgia,  and 
he  there  cultivated  a  large  plantation,  which  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  that  state  had  granted  him,  as  are- 
ward  for  his  publick  services.  He  died  suddenly, 
h  v/as  supposed  by  a  coup  de  soleii,  June  19th, 
1786.  Every  honour  was  paid  to  his  remains  by 
the  citizens  of  Savannah,  where  his  body  was  car- 
ried that  the  funeral  procession  might  be  more  re- 
spectable.  The  congress  voted  to  have  a  monu- 
ment erected  at  the  seat  of  the  federal  government, 
with  the  following  inscription, 
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SACRED 

to  the  memory  of 
NATHANIEL  GREEN',  esq, 
who  departed  ibis  life 
the  nineteenth  of  June,  MDCLXXXVI. 
Late  major  general 
in  the  service  ot  the  Uni'.ed  Stales, 
and  commander  of  thtiir  aT-my 
inthe  southern  departip.ent. 
The  United  States,  in  coiK^rcss  assembledj 
in  honour  of  iiis 
patriotism,  valour  and  ability, 
have  erected  this 
MONUMENT. 
Greenwood  Isaj\Cj  a  mathemrttician,  "vvas 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1721  ;   elected  pro- 
fessor of  matheinaticks,  and  natural  philosophy, 
1728  ;  he  continued  in  the  professorship  ten  years, 
and  was  then  dismissed. 

Mr.  Greenwood  was  the  first  professor  in  these 
branches  on  this  side  the  Atlantick  ocean.  !Mr. 
Thomas  Mollis,  of  London,  a  man  famous  for  his 
.munificence,  laid  the  foundation  of  it,  and  the  ofii- 
cer  is  styled,  Hollis  professor  of  mathematicks  and 
natural  philosophy.  When  the  news  of  Mr.  Hollis's 
death  reached  America,  Mr.  Greenwood  publislied 
a  philosophical  discourse  conccrnin!:^^  the  mutabili- 
ty and  changes  in  the  material  world,-'  in  which 
great  respect  is  paid  to  their  benefactor.  It  was 
read,  April  7,  1731,  and  concludes  in  the  following 
manner  : 

As  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  is  v/ith  a  supe- 
riour  pleasure  and  expectation,  that  v/e  consider  the 
revival  of  such  plants  as  have  always  been  distin- 
guished by  the  delicacy  or  plenty  of  their  fruit,  so 
v/ith  the  eiu-nest  desires  and  hopes  vre  should  wait 
for  the  day  when  v/c  shall  behold  the  resurrection  of 
^ucJl^  as  have  distinguished  themselves  by  acts  of 
charity  and  bounty." 

Gi'^iDLEY  Jeremiah,  attorney  general  of  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  member  of  the 
general  court,  colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of  mili- 
tia, president  of  the  marine  society,  and  grand  rnai- 
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tcr  of  freemasons,  died  at  Boston,  Sept.  7,  1767. 
In  1725,  he  took  his  degree  at  Cambridge  ;  was  as- 
sistant in  the  grammar  school  in  Boston,  and  a 
preacher  of  the  gospeh  But  soon  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  law,  and  became  one  of  ilie  most  emi- 
nent of  the  profession.  In  1732,  he  was  editor  of 
a  newspaper, called  the  Rehearsal,  and  filled  the  first 
page  with  an  essay,  either  moral  or  critical,  besides 
writing  political  paragraphs.  His  manner  of  writ- 
ing is  handsome,  and  his  speculations  ingeniosjs  : 
at  the  bar  his  speech  was  rough,  his  manner 
hesitating,  but  energetic,  and  his  words  Forcible  by 
a  peculiar  emphasis.  His  opinion  was  always  given 
even  to  the  judges  with  a  magisterial  air;  his  le- 
gal knowledge  was  unquestionable. 

He  was  on  the  side  of  tlie  whigs ;  and  in  the  house 
of  representatives,  v/here  he  was  a  member  some 
years,  from  Brookline,  he  opposed  the  measures  of 
Great  Britain  ;  but  in  a  question  on  search  v/ar- 
rants,  his  speech  as  attorney  general,  contains  sen- 
timents, incompatible  with  freedom,  which  v/as 
confuted  by  Otis.  Both  speeches  are  preserved  in 
Minot's  history.  When  Trowbridge  was  promoted 
to  the  bench  of  Judges,  Gridley  was  appointed  at- 
torney general.   He  died  poor,  because  he  despised 

Hakluyt  Richard,  one  of  the  corporation  of 
adventurers  for  the  prosecution  of  discoveries  in 
North  xAmerica,  was  born  in  London,  1553,  and 
educated  at  Westminster  School.  In  1582,  he  pub- 
lished a  ^'collection  of  voyages;"  and  in  1587 
translated  into  Erjp;lish  a  French  account  of  Florida 
by  capt.  Loudonnier,  which  he  dedicated  to  sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  In  the  same  year  he  published  an 
improved  edition  of  Peter  Martyr's  book  de  Tjovo 
orbe."  He  was  nominated  by  Raleigh,  and  chosen 
one  of  the  corporation  of  counsellors  and  assistant 
^adventurers  ;  and  was  very  active  in  collecting  ac- 
counts, and  prosecuting  voyiiges.  In  1539,  he  pub- 
libhed  the  principal  navigations,  voyages  aiid  dis- 
coveries of  the  English  nation  nuvde  by  sea  cr  over 
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land,''  folio,  three  volumes.  These  books  contain 
the  narratives  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  voyages. 
The  last  volume  was  printed  in  1600.  He  also 
published  a  translation  from  the  Portuguese  of 

Antonio  Galvino's  history  of  discoveries,"'  4to. 

In  1605,  he  was  appointed  a  prebend  in  W^est- 
minster  ;  with  this  he  had  a  rectory  in  Su^blk.  He 
\vas  in  more  easy  circumstances  than  he  had  been  ; 
and  in  1609  pubii:>hed  a  translation  of  "  Ferdinand 
de  Soto's  description  of  Florida."    He  died,  1609. 

Purchas  made  great  use  of  his  papers,  mss.  as 
well  as  books  that  were  printed. 

That  famous  navigator  Hudson,  named  a  promon- 
tory on  the  continent  of  Greenland,  Hakluyt's 
Headland.    Biog.  Diet. 

Hancock  Thomas,  merchant  in  the  town  of 
Boston,  was  the  son  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Hancock  of 
Lexington,'''  was  born,  July  od,  1703  ;  and  died 
suddenly,  August,  1764. 

He  left  1 000  pounds  for  founding  a  professorship 
of  the  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  lans^uacres  ;  1000 
pounds  for  the  society  for  propagating  the  gospel 

*  The  rev.  John  Hancock,  of  Lexington,  was  venerable  for  his 
character,  and  great  abilities  in  his  profes-iion  ;  he  had  sucli  an 
inPiUcnce  among  the  ministers,  that  he  was  called  bishop.  He  . 
was  graduated  at  Cambridge,  1639,  and  in  the  year  1698,  ordain- 
ed over  a  society,\vhich  then  made  part  of  the  town  of  Cambridge, 
called  the  Farms.  It  is  now  Lexiiigton,  being  incorporated  in 
1711/  Mr.  H.  died,  1752. 

This  \Ycrt.hy  minister  left  three  sons;  John,  Tliomas  and- 
Ebenezer.  The  eldest  son  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College, 
1719.  He  died,  1744,  etat.  42.  He  v/as  minister  of  the  church 
at  Rraintree,  a  very  elegant  and  accomplished  preacher.  He 
published  several  volumes,  and  a  pamphlet  in  the  controversy  con- 
cerning the  proceedings  of  the  convention  of  ministers  in  the 
year  1743.  It  is  entitled,  a  reply  to  }Jr.  Gee's  remarks  on  the 
printed  testimony  of  pastors  in  Boston  against  several  er/ors  and 
disorders  in  the  land  '*  Mr.  Hancock  was  one  of  the  committee 
that  formed  this  testimony.  Thomas,  the  second  son.  served  his 
time  with  col.  Henchman,  a  stalicncr  in  Bosion;  but  having  a  turn 
for  more  extensive  busmess,  became  one  of  the  piincipal  mer- 
chants in  N'fcw  k  ngland.  Lbenezcr  was  graduated,  1728  ;  was 
setiled  with  his  father  six  years,  and  died,  January  25,  1739,  40, 
cui.  29. 
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sniong  the  Indians.  Upon  this  his  heart  was  very 
much  set  ;  but  the  design  was  frustrated.  Such  a 
society  was  instituted  by  the  general  court,  but  the 
act  was  negatived  by  the  governour.  He  also  left 
600  pounds  towards  a  hospital  for  the  reception  of 
persons  deprived  of  their  reason  ;  and  two  hundred 
for  carrvinfr  on  the  linen  manufacture. 

Vv''hile  he  lived  he  was  a  most  useful  member  of 
society  ;  active  in  every  office,  a  patriot  full  of  pub- 
lick  spirit.  Me  was  often  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  town,  and  for  many  years  a  member  of  his 
majesty's  council.  As  a  merchant  he  exhibited  the 
strictest  probity.  *'  He  never  fell  short  of  his  en- 
gagements to  any,  and  his  humanity  often  prompted 
him  to  go  beyond  them." 

*'  His  house  was  the  seat  of  hospitality,  where  all 
his  numerous  acquaintance,  and  strangers  of  dia- 
tinction,  met  with  an  open  and  elegant  reception.*' 

The  procession  at  his  funeral  was  very  great,  and 
the  mourning  of  the  inhabitants  sincere.  They  felt 
the  magnitude  of  the  loss,  especially  vast  num- 
bers of  industrious  men  whom  he  constantly  em- 
ployed. 

Ha X COCK  John,  governour  of  Massachusetts; 
was  the  son  of  the  rev.  John  Hancock,  of  Bramtrce. 
He  lost  his  excellent  father  when  he  was  young,  but 
had  every  advantage  of  a  virtuous  and  liberal  edu- 
cation from  the  care  and  kindness  of  his  uncle,  the 
hon.  Thomas  Hancock,  esq.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  1754,  and  went  into  the  mercan- 
tile line,  serving  an  apprenticeship  with  his  uncle, 
who  then  was  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity,  aad 
did  more  business  than  any  other  man  in  Boston. 
He  was  regarded  by  his  friends  as  an  amiable  young 
man  ;  but  discovered  no  prominent  traits  of  char- 
acter which  should  lead  his  acquaintance  to  prog- 
nosticate the  conspicuous  figure  he  was  afterwards 
to  make  in  society.  The  hon.  Thomas  Hancock 
died*  suddenly  in  1764.  The  property  he  left 
%vas  very  great;    In  the  imagination  of  the  people 
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it\Yas  immense.     It  was  the  subject  of  conversa. 
ticn  in  every  street,  and  by  every  fire  side,  while 
all  lamented  the  loss  the  publick  had  sustained. 
But  they  soon  turned  their  attention  to  him  who 
was  the  heir  of  his  fortune,  and  appeared  disposed 
to  imitate  his  virtues.    He  was  promoted  to  every 
office  which  a  man  fond  of  publick  life  could  expect 
or  desire.     His  manners  were  pleasing.    He  was 
polite,  affable,  easy  and  condescending,  and  what 
%\  as  greatly  in  his  favour  did  not  appear  to  be  lifted 
up  with  pride.     Such  an  elevation  to  prosperous 
circumstances  v;ould  make  some  men  giddy,  and 
cause  others  to  despise  the   neighbour,  poorer 
than  themiselves.    He  v/as,  for  several  years,  se- 
lectman of  the  town;  and  in  1766,  representative  to 
the  general  court.    He  there  blazed  a  v/hig  of  the 
first  magnitude.     Otis,  Gushing,  and  S.  Adams 
were  the  other  three,  who  represented  the  capital, 
men  of  name  in  the  revolution  of  their  country. 
Being  fond  of  publick  notice,  he  was  flattered  by 
the  approbation  of  the  people,  with  their  m.arks  of 
confidence,  and  the  distinction  he  had  in  the  gene- 
ral court.  He  was  generally  chosen  on  committees, 
and  was  chairman  upon  some  occasions,  when  the 
most  important  concerns  of  the  country  were  the 
subjects  of  the  report.    How  far  he  was  engaged  in 
drawing  these  reports  is  not  to  be  ascertained  ;  but 
they  contained  his  sentiments  upon  publick  affairs. 
He  often  gave  his  opinion  when  questions  v/ere  be- 
fore the  house,  and  mingled  in  the  debates,  but 
possessed  no  great  pov/ers  as  a  parliamentary  speak- 
er.    He  ftever  made  a  long  speech,  either  in  the 
style  of  declamatory  eloquence,  or  the  masterly 
reasoning  of  a  great  statesman.  The  vivid  and  ener- 
getick  orations  of  Otis  were  the  theme  of  admiration. 
The  political  sagacity  of  Adams,  the  publick  spirit 
and  patriotick  zeal  of  Hancock, also  gave  a  lustre  to 
the  boston  seat.     Perliaps  there  never  was  a  time 
when  the  representatives  of  the  capital  had  such  an 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  province.    There  was 
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a  collision  of  sentiment  amono;  the  leadincr  whio-s 
about  the  removal  of  the  court  to  Boston.  Hutch- 
inson offered  this  upon  certain  conditions,  which 
the  majority  of  members  saw  fit  to  comply  wiih. 
Mr.  H.  voted  \^■ith  them  \dams  was  against  the 
measure,  and  expressed  his  sentiments  in  opposition 
to  his  friend  and  colleague.  Mr.  Hancock  was  a 
man  impatient  of  contradiction,  and,  upon  some  oc- 
casions, indulged  a  petulant  humour.  He  could  not 
bear  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Adams  on  this  question. 
It  was  one  cause  of  the  alienation  between  them. 
That  gentleman  was  cool  and  determined,  hard  and 
unvieldine:,  as  well  as  bold  in  his  areument.  He 
som.etimes  was  sarcastick  in  his  replies  ;  but  upon 
the  subject  which  then  divided  the  house, he  observ- 
ed the  utmost  delicacy,  and  seemed  to  dread  the 
consequence  of  this  political  difference.  These 
gentlemen  had  different  views,  though  equally  zeal- 
ous in  their  opposition  to  the  mother  country.  Or 
else  one  looked  further  than  the  other.  Mr.  H.  was 
not  against  a  reconciliation,  if  Great  Britain  would 
repeal  all  her  unjust  acts,  and  pay  due  respect  to 
the  rig-hts  of  the  colonies.  Adams  did  not  wish  the 
ancient  friendship  should  be  renewed.  From  the 
time  of  the  stamp  act,  he  saw  that  hostilities  would 
commence,  and  the  American  colonies  become  a 
nation  by  themselves.  He  was  desirous  of  being 
an  actor  in  the  m.ost  important  scenes,  and  have  his 
name  handed  down  to  posterity  among  the  patriots, 
who  were  to  form  a  new  era  in  the  revolution  of 
empires. 

The  division  of  these  two  leading  characters  made 
parties  among  the  whigs,  especially  in  the  town  of 
Boston.  Mr.  Hancock  was  the  idol  of  the  people. 
His  generosity  upon  all  publick  occasions,  and 
kindness  to  individuals,  were  the  theme  of  continu- 
al and  loud  applause.  It  was  said  that  his  heart  was 
open  as  the  day  to  acts  of  beneficence  :  that  he  sunk 
his  fortune  in  the  cause  of  his  country.  This  was 
-the  prevailing  idea,  and  it  gave  a  perfume  to  the 
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sacrifice.  What  bounds  could  be  given  to  the  peo- 
ple's aneclionto  a  man,  who  preferred  their  lov- 
ing favour  to  great  riches  !" 

He  was  certainly  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
community.  Nor  was  his  popularity  a  transient 
thing.  At  future  periods  of  our  revolution,  when 
attempts  were  miade  to  depreciate  him  ;  Vv  hen  other 
characters  wcyc  brought  forward  whose  merit  was 
conspicuous  ;  and  even  when  he  was  accused,  in  the 
publications  of  the  day,  of  wanting  qualifications  for 
administering  the  government,  he  still  retained  his 
influence  in  the  community.  It  is  Vv'ell  known,  that 
some  of  our  greatest  and  wisest  and  best  men  have 
solicited  his  concurrence  in  their  measures,  from 
the  .full  persuasion  that  the  popular  voice  was  so 
much  in  his  favour. 

In  the  year  1774,  Mr.  H.  was  chosen  to  deliver 
the  publick  oration  in  Boston  on  the  5th  of  March, 
to  commemorate  the  massacre  of  1770.  It  is  a  ve- 
ry handsome  composition,  and  was  very  well  deli- 
vered. During  the  course  of  this  year  his  health 
declined.  When  the  general  assembly  of  the  pro- 
vince elected  members  of  the  first  congress,  he  v/as 
so  ill,  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  publick  business. 
The  ensuing  Vv'inter  was  favourable  to  his  health  ; 
he  recruited  his  spirits  and  activity.  He  was  one 
of  the  provincial  congress,  and,  for  a  time,  their  pre- 
sident. He  was  then  elected  a  member  of  the  gen- 
eral congress,  that  was  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  in 
1775.  This  year  was  the  most  remarkable  of  any  in 
the  annals  of  the  British  nation.  The  revolutionary- 
war  commenced,  April -19.  The  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton was  succeeded  by  a  proclamation  from  the  gov- 
ernour,  declaring  the  country  in  a  state  of  rebellion^ 
and  proscribing  Hancock  and  Adams,  as  the  chief 
leaders,  whose  behaviour  was  too  flagitious  to  be 
forgiven.  This  only  served  to  give  importance  to 
their  characters  ;  to  fix  them  in  the  esteem,  and  af- 
fection of  their  country.  There  were  men  in  these 
states  who  coveted  such  a  mark  of  distinction  ;  ma- 
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ny,  \vlio  would  have  given  all  their  wealth,  and  run 
any  risk  of  consequences. 

This  year  Mr.  Hancock  married  Miss  Dorothy 
Quincy,  the  dviughter  of  one  of  the  magistrates  of 
Boston,  and  descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient 
famiiies  in  New  England. 

In  1776,  July  4th,  his  name  appears  as  president 
of  the  congress  which  declared  the  colonies  indcpen- 
dent  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  The  name  of  the 
president  alone  was  published  with  the  declaration- 
though  every  member  signed  it.  It  uas  a  mark  of 
respect  due  to  Massachusetts,  to  have  one  of  their 
members  in  the  chair,  which  had  been  filled  v»'ith  a 
member  horn  South  Carolina  and  Virgliiia.  Mr, 
H.  had  those  talents  which  wxre  calculated  to  make 
him  appear  to  more  advantage  as  chairman,  than  in 
the  debates  of  a  publick  body.  He  excelled  as  mo- 
derator of  the  Boston  town  meetings,  as  president  of 
the  provincial  congress,  and  state  convention;  and,  as 
head  of  the  great  council  of  our  nation,  he  was  much 
respected.  He  discovered  a  fine  address,  great  im- 
partiality, sufficient  spirit  to  command  attention, 
and  preserve  order.  His  voice  and  manner  were 
much  in  his  favour,  and  his  experience,  in  publick 
business,  gave  him  ease  and  dignity. 

In  1779,  Mr.  Hancock  resigned  his  place  in  con- 
gress. He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  convention 
that  formed  the  constitution  for  this  commonwealth. 
He  was  not  one  of  the  committee  to  draw  up  the 
plan.  Many  were  eajnest  to  have  him  president ; 
but  the  m.ajority  were  for  Mr.  Bowdoin.  He  at- 
tended his  duty,  however,  very  regularly,  and 
sometimes  expressed  his  sentiments.  He  dissent- 
ed from  those,  w  ho  would  have  given  more  power  to 
the  governour,and  more  energy  to  the  constitution. 

From  1780  to  1785,  Mr.  Hancock  v/as  annually 
chosen  governour  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  declined  being  a  candidate  for  the 
office  the  ensuing  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
hon.  James  Bowdoin,  esq.    During  the  administra- 
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tion  of  Mr.  B.  there'  was  an  insurrection  in  the 
state,  which  was  happily  quelled.    Every  thing  was 
done  in  themost  judicious  manner  by  the  governour, 
and  the  legislature,  yet  a  part  of  the  comniunity  ap- 
peared to  be  discontented  with  the  admiriistration, 
and,  in  the  year  1787,  Mr.  Hancock  was  again  plac- 
ed in  the  chair.    The  frien.ds  of  Mr.  Bowdoin  were 
disappointed.     They  consisted  of  a  large  number 
of  respectable  characters  in  the  commonwealth  ; 
men  of  property  and  wisdom,  who  felt  the  injury 
that  gentleman  had  received,  as  a  deep  wound  giv- 
en to  the  body  politick.     The  present  governour 
could  not  escnpe  their  censure,  and  his  administration 
was  attacked  by  certain  political  vrriters,  who  expos- 
ed his  faults  with  the  keenest  satire,  and  excited 
prejudices  against  him.    A  more  friendly  disposi- 
tion Vv'as  excited  towards  him,  when  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  oiTered  to  the  people.  His 
conduct  in  the  state  convention  during  the  discussion 
of  it,  gained  him  honour.     The  opposition  to  this 
excellent  form  of  government  was  great.     It  was 
said  that  the  majority  of  the  convention  would  be 
against  the  adoption  ;   and  that  the  governour  was 
with  the  opposers.  He  was  chosen  president  of  the 
convention,  but  did  not  attend  the  debates  till  the 
latter  weeks  of  the  session.    Certain  amendments 
■were  proposed  to  remove  the  objections  of  those, 
who  thought  some  of  the  articles  deprived  the  peo- 
ple of  their  rights.     He  introduced  these  amend- 
ments with  great  propriety,  and  voted  for  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution.    His  name  and  influ- 
ence doubtless  turned  many  in  favour  of  the  fede- 
ral government.    When  the  president  of  the  United 
States  visited  Boston,  there  was  some  obliquity  or 
peculiarity  in  his  behaviour,  which  renewed  the  old 
prejudices  against  him.     It  was  thought  he  niiled 
in  certain  attentions  to  that  illustrious  character,  and 
he  w^as  in  some  danger  of  losing  his  popularity  ; 
for  all  classes  of  people  looked  upon  Washington 
as  the  first  of  men. 
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The  latter  years  of  his  administration  were  easv 
to  him,  on  account  of  the  piiblick  tranquiiiity.  ThV. 
federal  government  became  the  source  of  so  much 
prosperity  tliat  the  people  were  easy  and  happy. 
The. two  patriots,  Hancock  and  Adams,  v»  ere  recon. 
ciled.  \\'hen  lieut.  ijov.  Cushino:  died,  2:en.  Lin- 
coin  was  chosen,  as  his  successor.  This  2:ave  p-reat 
cfience  to  Mr.  Adams,  and  it  was  very  disa;:iTeeable 
to  the  governour.  They  joined  their  strength  to 
support  the  same  measures,  as  well  as  renewed  their  . 
friendship.  The  next  year,  Lincoln  was  left  out  of 
office,  and  Mr.  Adams  chosen  lieut.  governour. 
This  gerjtleman  succeeded  Mr.  Hancock,  as  gover- 
nour of  the  commonvv'ealth,  after  his  death.  He  di- 
ed, October  8,  1793. 

The  death  cf  such  a  man  was  interesting  to  the 
people  at  large.  The  procession  at  his  funeral  v^'as 
very  great.  Dr.  Thacher  the  minister  of  Brattle  street 
church,  preached  his  funeral  sermon  the  next  Sab- 
bath. To  this  society,  he  had  been  a  great  bciiC fac- 
tor ;  he  subscribed  very  largely  for  the  building  of 
this  superb  edifice,  and  was  always  liberal  in  Ins 
contributions  upon  other  occasions.  He  v/as  very 
friendly  to  the  clergy  of  all  denominations.  Born 
and  educated  amonf?  them,  he  was  never  wearv  of 
assisting  them.  He  did  a  great  deal  also  to  promote 
the  cause  of  learning  as  well  as  religion,  'i'he  li- 
brary of  Harvard  College  will  give  an  exliibition  of 
his  munificence.  His  uncle  expressed  his  inten- 
tion of  subscribing  500  pounds  sterling  towards  fur- 
nishing a  new  library  and  philosophical  apparatus, 
v/hcn  Harvard  Hall  was  burnt  iu  1764,  but  died 
suddenly  and  this  was  not  expressed  in  his  vrill. 
The  licir  made  no  hesitation  about  granting  it;  and 
the  name  of  Hancock,  in  golden  letters,  now  adorns 
one  of  the  alcoves  of  the  library  room,  and  is  upon 
the  records  of  the  univeri^ity  among  her  gre:itest 
benefactors. 

Hahvard  John,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Charlcs- 
town,  ccmc  over  to  America  in  the  year  1C36,  7. 
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He  died  of  a  consumptive  complaint  soon  after  his 
?.rrivai,  greatly  lamented,  being  a  very  excellent 
man,  and  worthy  minibter.  By  his  will,  lie  bequeath- 
cd  about  800  pounds  to  promote  the  cause  of  litera- 
ture in  New  England.  The  general  court  had  given 
400  pounds  towards  a  publick  school  at  Newtown  ; 
and  the  institution  found  encouragement  from  seve- 
ral other  benefactors.  But  because  the  memorable 
John  Harvard  led  the  way, by  a  generosity  exceed- 
ing the  most  of  them,  his  name  Vvas  justly  eternised, 
says  the  author  of  the  Mngnalia,  by  its  having  the 
I  name  of  Harvard  College  imposed  upon  it. 
j  Hawthorne  William,  one  of  the  fathers  of 
i  Massachusetts,  came  over  to  Dorchester;  but  when 
i  Hugh  Peters  v.  as  minister  of  Salem,  he  removed  to 
that  place.  He  became  one  of  their  most  useful 
citizens,  and  their  representative  to  the  general 
court.  Johnson  says,  that  he  was  the  most  eloquent 
man  in  the  assembly.  He  was  a  friend  of  Winthrop, 
and  often  opposed  to  Endicot,  who  glided  with  the 
popular  stream,  it  was  Mr.  Hawthorne's  opinion, 
which  he  publickly  advanced  and  supported,  that 
none  but  men  of  property  were  qualified  for  civil  of- 
fices. He  was  also  of  opinion  that  the  council 
ought  to  be  permanent.  This  political  tenet  was  the 
subject  of  a  treatise,  which  Mr.  Saltonstall  wrote,  in 
1C42.  His  book  was  highly  censured.  Air.  N or- 
ris, the  minister  of  the  church  in  Salem,  answered 
it.  The  reply  is  handsomely  commended  by  gov. 
Winthrop.  In  1650,  Mr.  Hawthorne  was  chosen 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  is  the 
first  upon  record.  He  certainly  v.  as  very  influen- 
tial in  all  the  affairs  of  the  province  for  many  years, 
and  whatever  his  former  opinions  had  been,  he 
drank  deeply  of  the  republican  spij-it  of  New  Eng- 
in  his  latter  days.  For  he  was  one  of  the  obnoxious 
characters,  which  king  Charles  H.  required  to  be 
>ent  to  England.  He  mentioned  five  gentleman 
ivho  v.cre  to  answer  for  the  conduct  of  the  colony, 
\nd  the  letter  expressed  two  of  their  names,  Mr, 
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Bellingham  and  Mr.  Hawthorne.  The  court  of 
Mass?xhuseUs  did  not  send  them.  It  w.as  the  opin. 
ion,  however,  of  many  of  the  first  characters  in  the 
province,  that  it  would  be  best  to  comply  with  the 
order  of  the  king.  Bat  their  conduct  was  censured. 
The  governour  called  the  court  together,  and  desir- 
ed that  the  elders  might  be  present,  who  gave  their 
advice  against  it.^ 

jMr.  H.  was  as  reputable  for  his  piety  as  for  his 
political  integrity.  He  was  a  friend  to  the  consti- 
tution  of  the  New  England  churches,  and,  Vv-henever 
occasion  required,  vvas  ready  to  defend  the  privilege 
€S  of  the  brethren  against  tlie  encroachments  of  the 
elders.  Major  Hawthorne  was  a  magistrate  in  1675. 
He  died  the  latter  end  of  the  century.  Several 
flimilies  of  the  name  are  in  the  state  ;  and  some  of 
his  descendants  are  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
to^vn,  where  their  ancestor  was  so  well  esteemed  and 
made  such  a  conspicuous  figure.    Hutch.  Bentley: 

Haynes  John  arrived  at  Boston,  A.  D.  16S3. 
The  next  year  he  was  chosen  assistant,  and  in  1635 
advanced  to  the  chair  of  government.  He  removed 
from  Massachusetts  to  Connecticut,  and  was,  for 
many  years,  their  most  distinguished  character. 
Had  he  continued  in  Massachusetts,  he  would  have 
been  a  rival  to  gov.Winthrop.  His  property,  which^ 
combined  \wil\\  any  considerable  qualifications,  v/ill 
ahyays  give  a  man  influence,  was  equal  to  a  thou- 

*  Among  the  magistrates,  some  are  gxod  men  and  well  affect- 
ed to  his  majesty,  and  would  be  well  saiisfied  to  have  his  autl^.ori- 
ty  in  a  b^-tter  manner  established  ;  but  the  major  part  are  cf  dif- 
ferent principles,  heaving  been  in  the  government  from  the  tim.e 
they  formed  thernseives  into  a  commonwealth.  These  direct  and 
manage  all  aSairs  as  they  please  ;  of  which  number  are  Mr.Lev- 
crett,  governour,  Mr.  Symonds,  deputy  governour,  !Mr.  D-tiiforih, 
J»Ir.  Tyng,  major  Clarke,  major  Hawthorne,  who  still  co:'Ur.ucd  a 
magistrate,  though  comm.anded  by  his  majesty  upon  his  allegi- 
ance to  come  into  iingland.  yet  refused,  being  encouraged  in  his 
disobedience  by  a  vote  of  the  court,  not  to  appear.'jpon  some  rea- 
sons best  knov.Ti  to  themiselves.  These,  with  some  fev,-  others 
cf  the  same  faction,  keep  the  country  in  subjection  and  siavery, 
backed  with  the  auihority  of  a  pretended  charter.  Randolph's 
letter  to  the  lords  of  the  privy  council. 
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sand  ]ioiiiids  a  year  in  his  own  country  ;  but  when 
JMr,  Hooker  came  over  to  New  England,  he  joined 
the  company.  They  resided  at  Newtown,  with  a 
number  of  families  from  the  county  of  t'.ssex. 
They  were,  most  of  them,  farmers,  and  wanted  more 
extent  of  land  to  cultivate  Dr.  Trumbull  says, 
*'  that  the  growing  popuUu-ity  of  Mr.  Haynes,  and 
the  fame  of  Mr.  Hooker,  who,  as  to  strength  of  gen- 
ius, and  his  lively,  powerful  manner  of  preaching, 
rivalled  Cotton,  were  supposed  to  have  had  no 
small  influence  upon  the  general  court  in  giving 
liberty  to  this  company  to  remove  to  Connecticut. 
There,  it  was  judged,  they  would  not  so  much 
eclipse  the  fame,  nor  stand  in  the  way  of  the  pro- 
motion and  honour  of  themselves  and  friends.  Mr. 
Hayncs  v/as  chosen  governour  of  Connecticut ;  and 
his  great  integrity  and  wise  management  of  all  af- 
fairs so  raised  and  fixed  his  character  in  the  esteem 
of  tliC  people,  that  they  ahvays,  when  the  constitu- 
tion would  permit,  placed  him  in  the  chief  seat  of 
government,  and  continued  him  in  it  until  his  death. 

The  fathers  of  Connecticut,  according  to  the  his- 
torian above  mentioned,  were  Mr.  Haynes,  Mr. 
Ludlow,  Mr.  Hooker,  Mr.  Warham,  Mr.  Hopkins, 
ISIr.  Welles,  Mr.  Willis,  Mr.  Whiting,  Mr.^Vol- 
cott,  Mr.  Phelps  and  Mr.  Webster.  These  were 
the  first  class  of  settlers  ;  and  all,  except  the  minis- 
ters, V.  ere  chosen  magistrates,  or  governours  of  the 
colony. 

Dr.  Trumbull  says,  the  name  of  Hnynes  has  be- 
come  extinct  in  this  country.  There  are  several 
families  of  Haynes'  in  Massachusetts  ;  but  whether 
they  came  from  the  same  parts  of  old  England  can. 
not  be  ascertained. 

Gov.  Haynes  died  in  the  year  1654, 

HiGGiNsoN  Francis  was  educated  at  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge  ;  proceeded  rnaster  of  arts,  and 
was  settled  in  the  miniairy  at  Lancaster,  He  hud  a 
-very  pleasant  voice  ;  v.as  very  courteou'^  and  oblig- 
ing  in  his  behaviour,  and  so  popular,  that  the  people 
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fiocked  from  all  the  neighbouring  towns  to  hear  him 
preach.  For  some  years  he  continued  in  his  con- 
formity to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  episcopal 
church,  but  afterwards  became  a  sincere  convert  to 
the  doctrines  and  manners  of  the  puritans.  Kis  ac- 
quaintance with  the  famous  Hildersham,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Hooker,  brought  about  this  aheration  of 
his  opinions.  They  had  studied  the  controversies, 
^vhichthen  divided  the  churches  of  the  reformation, 
and  persuaded  him  to  indulge  the  same  spirit  of 
free  inquiry.  He  acknowledged,  that  he  could  nnd 
no  foundation  for  many  things,  which  had  been  in- 
troduced by  the  church  of  Rome,  and  still  continu- 
ed in  the  church  of  England  ;  and  he  was  a  man  of 
too  much  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity  to  practise 
them  after  he  was  convinced  from  v/lrat  source  they 
came.  Hence  he  offended  the  ruling  party,  and  v;as 
not  allowed  to  exercise  his  ministry  in  his  own  par- 
ish church.  The  people,  however,  procured  the 
privilege  of  his  preaching  a  lecture  one  part  of  the 
Sabbath  for  them  ;  and  the  other  part  he  preached 
for  an  aged  minister,  who  needed  his  assistance. 

He  was  maintained  by  a  voluntary  contribution,, 
"which  came  easily  from  his  hearers,  because  he  was 
so  well  beloved.  The  ministers  of  the  episcopal 
church  were  also  so  fond  of  him,  that  they  opened 
their  churches  to  him,  as  long  as  they  could  do  it 
with  any  safety.  Happily  for  them,  they  were  ia 
the  diocese  of  one  of  the  m.ost  exemplary  and  sweet 
tempered  bishops  that  ever  filled  an  episcopal  see. 
This  was  Dr.  Williams,  whom  bishop  Laud,  with 
the  fierce  spirit  of  bigotry,  hated,  because  he  had  so 
much  evangelical  charity.  The  rods  of  his  urath 
were  shaken  against  Mr.  Higginson,  among  the 
other  favourites  of  the  good  bishop  of  Lincoln.  He 
could  not,  however,  destroy  the  work  wliich  Mr. 
Higginson  had  done.  It  pleased  God  to  give  lus- 
tre to  his  character,  and  success  to  his  ministry. 

Before  Mr.  H,  became  a  non*conformist,  he  ap- 
peared to  manifest  more  regard  to  discipline  in  his 
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church  than  was  common,  though  nothing  more 
than  the  rubricks  required.  He  publickly  declared 
that  ignorant  and  scandalous  persons  were  not  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Lord's  supper.  After  preaching 
upon  this  text,  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto 
dogs,"  a  man,  who  was  a  common  drunkard  and 
swearer,  approached  the  chancel.  He  said  to  him. 
before  the  whole  assembly,  that  he  was  not  willing 
to  give  the  Lord's  supper  to  him,  until  he  had  pro- 
fessed his  repentance,  to  the  satisfViction  of  the  .con- 
gregation. The  man  was  full  of  resentment,  but 
could  not  resist  the  commanding  influence  the  man 
of  God  had,  as  much  by  the  virtue  of  his  character, 
as  the  sacredness  of  his  office.  Another  instance  is 
mentioned  in  the  Magnalia,  which  may  be  related  in 
the  words  of  the  author,  as  it  is  less  accompanied 
with  marvellous  circumstances,  than  are  generally 
comxbined  v,  ith  his  biographical  sketches.  A  fa- 
mous doctor  of  divinity,  prebend  of  a  cathedral,  and 
chaplain  to  his  majesty,  then  lived  at  Leicester. 
This  gentleman  preached  but  very  seldom  ;  and 
when  he  did  at  all,  it  was  after  that  fashion,  which 
has  sometimes  been  called  gentleman-preaching  • 
after  a  flaunting  manner  and  with  such  a  vain  osten- 
tation of  learning,  and  affectation  of  language  as  ill 
became  the  oracles  of  God  ;  the  people  generally 
flocking  more  to  the  edifying  preaching  of  Mr.  H. 
than  to  these  vain  harangues.  Our  doctor  so  ex- 
tremely resented  it,  that  both  publickly  and  private- 
ly, on  all  opportunities,  he  expressed  his  indigna- 
tion against  ^Ir.  H.  and  vowed  that  he  would  cer- 
tainly drive  him  out  of  town.  Now  it  so  fell  out, 
that  the  sheriff  appointed  this  doctor  to  preach  at  the 
general  assizes  there,  and  gave  him  a  quarter  of  a 
j^ear's  time  to  prepare  a  sermon  upon  that  occasion. 
But  in  all  this  time  he  could  not  provide  a  sermon 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  insomuch  that  a  fortnight 
before  the  time  was  expired,  he  expressed  to  some 
of  his  friends  a  despair  of  being  well  provided. 
Wherefore  his  friends  persuaded  hijn  to  try,  teilmg 
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him  that  if  it  came  to  the  worst,  Mr.  H.  might  be 
procured  to  preach  in  his  room  ;  he  was  always  rea- 
I  dy.  The  Dr.  was  wonderfully  averse  to  this  last 
i  proposal,  and  therefore  studied  with  all  his  might 
I  for  an  agreeable  sermon;  but  he  had  such  a  blast 
from  heaven  upon  his  poor  studies,  that  the  very 
night  before  the  assizes  began,  he  sent  his  v/ife  to 
the  devout  lady  Cave,  who  prevailed  with  Mr.  H. 
to  supply,  his  place  the  day  ensuing  ;  which  he  did 
with  a  most  suitable,  profitable  and  acceptable  ser- 
mon ;  and  unto  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  audito- 
ry. When  the  lady  Cave  had  let  this  matter  be 
known,  how  this  thing,  which  was  much  wondered 
at,  came  about,  the  common  discourse  of  the  town 
so  confounded  the  doctor,  that  he  vowed  he  would 
never  come  into  it  again.  Thus  Mr.  Higglnson 
was  left  in  the  town,  but,  I  pray,  who  was  driven 
out?" 

The  high  reputation  of  Mr.  Higginson  procured 
him  the  offer  of  some  of  the  best  livings  in  the 
,     island,  but  his  principles  of  non-conformity  operat- 
j    ing  upon  a  mind  imbued  with  the  love  of  truth,  he 
j     sacriiiced  every  worldly  consideration,  and  trusted 
in  providence  for  the  means  of  support.     He  edu- 
cated a  number  of  youths, who  were  afterwards  good 
scholars  at  the  universities,  and  shone  as  lights  in 
the  christian  church.    From  the  benevolence  of  his 
disposition,  he  forwarded  every  pious,  useful  and 
charitable  work  ;  but  his  generous  sympathy  was 
peculiarly  remarkable  towards  the  protestant exiles, 
who  came  from  Bohemia  and  the  Palatinate,  when 
the  French  had  burned  their  cities,  and  they  had  be- 
held their  dulcia  arva  changed  to  fields  of  blood. 

In  the  year  16-28,  the  company  of  Massachusetts 
bay  in  New  England  began  a  plantation.  It  was 
their  decree,  that  none  but  honest  and  godly  men 
should  go  over  to  setde.  Mr.  Higginson  was  a  man 
admirably  calculated  to  manage  their  design  of  pro- 
pagating what  they  styled  reformed  Christianity. 
He  com.plied  v/ith  their  request ;   for  he  thought 
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their  invitation  a  call  from  heaven  to  which  he  must 
listen.  They  set  sail  from  the  isle  of  Wight,  May, 
1629,  and  when  they  come  to  the  land's  end,  Mr. 
Higginson  calling  up  his  children  and  other  passen- 
gers of  the  ship,  said,  We  will  not  say  as  the 
separatists  were  wont  to  say  at  their  leaving  of  En- 
gland, Farewell  Babylon  !  Farewell  Rome  !  But  we 
Avill  say,  Farewell  dear  England !  Farevrell  the  church 
of  God  in  England,  and  all  christian  friends  there  ! 
We  do  not  go  to  New  England  as  separatists  from 
the  church  of  England,  though  we  cannot  but  sep- 
arate from  the  corruptions  in  it,  but  we  go  to 
practise  the  positive  part  of  church  reformation,  and 
propagate  the  gospel  in  America." 

This  company  arrived  at  Salem  harbour  29th  of 
June.  There  were  only  six  houses,  beside  Mr. 
Endicot's,  The  same  voice  was  then  heard  in 
this  American  wilderness,  which  had  charmed  the 
crowded  cities  of  Europe.  Mr.  Skelton  being  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Higginson,  in  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry, a  day  of  religious  preparation  was  observed. 
INIr.  Higginson's  church  considered  the  two  arti- 
cles, which  had  been  agreed  upon  between  Mr.  En- 
dicot  and  Mr.  Fuller,  of  Plymouth,  who,  though 
laymen,  were  deeply  interested  in  the  ecclesiastical 
affairs  of  the  plantations,  viz.  That  the  church  of 
Salem  would  not  acknowledge  any  ecclesiastical  ju- 
risdiction in  the  church  at  Plymouth.  And  that 
the  authority  of  ordination  should  not  exist  in  the 
clergy,  as  in  the  protestant  churches,  but,  as  the 
unqualified  sense  of  the  reformed  churches,  should 
entirely  depend  upon  the  free  election  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  and  that  there  should  be  a  re- 
presentative  of  this  power  continually  in  the  church." 
We  are  told  that  Mr.  Endicot  had  explained  his 
views  to  the  church  at  Plymouth;  and  that  Mr. 
lllgginbon  coiibcnLcd.  He  drew  up  likewise- a 
,  *'  conle-.sion  of  faith,"  with  a  scriptural  repre- 
sentation of  the    covenant  of  grace,"  applied  to 
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their  purpose,  ^vhereof  thirty  copies  were  taken  for 
the  thirty  persons,  who  gathered  the  church. 

This  ancient  church  was  organized,  August  6th, 
1629.  Mr.  Skelton  was  chosen  pastor,  Mr.  Hig- 
ginson  teacher,  and  other  officers,  according  to  the 
regulations  they  had  adopted. 

Afier  this,  many  others  joined,  whose  good  con- 
versation and  conduct  were  amply  testified.  The 
first  winter  our  fathers  were  exercised  with  many 
trials,  and  more  than  one  hundred  of  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  Salem  died.  Mr.  Rigginson  also  fell  into 
a  hectic  fever,  but  continued  preaching  for  some 
time.  The  last  sermon  he  preached  was  upon  this 
text,  What  went  ye  out  in  the  wilderness  to  see.*' 
Matt.  xi.  7.  It  was  occasioned  by  the  arrival  of 
many  persons  from  Europe  to  settle  in  different 
places  of  New  England.  Finding  himself  near  his 
dissolution,  he  conversed  freely  upon  it.    He  said 

that  although  the  Lord  called  him  av/ay,  he  v/as 
persuaded  God  would  raise  up  others,  to  carry  ou 
the  work  that  was  begun,  and  that  there  would  be 
many  churches  in  this  wilderness."  He  died  August, 
1650,  leaving  a  widow  and  eight  children.*. 

He  lived  long  enough,  however,  to  secure  the 
foundation  of  his  churcli,  to  deserve  the  esteem,  of 
the  colony,  and  to  provide  him.self  a  name  among 
the  worthies  of  New  England. 

Mr.  Higginson  wrote  an  account  of  New  Eng- 
land, v/hich  is  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  col- 
lections of  the  historical  society.  It  is  styled,  ''A 
short  and  true  description  of  the  discoveries  and 
commodities  of  the  country.  Written  in  the  year 
1629,  by  Mr.  Higginson,  a  reverend  divine,  now 
resident  there.    London,  1630,  third  edition.'' 

Higginson  Francis,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  H,  of  Sa- 
lem, was  educated  by  his  father  in  England,  and  was 
an  excellent  scholar.  He  kept  a  school  inthis  country ; 
but  having  a  desire  to  visit  some  European  univcr* 

•  This  is  the  time  mention'^d  in  the  Ma:;n:tiin,  Mr.  Btnlley  in 
his  history  of  Saleroj  seiys  it  was  15tii  M^rrh. 
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sity,  he  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  fxnished  his  stu^ 
dies.  He  settled  in  his  native  country,  and  was  minis- 
ter for  many  years  at  Kerby. Stephen,  in  Westmore- 
land. In  this  place,  the  quakers  early  made  tlieir 
appearance.  He  wrote  a  book  against  them.  It 
-was  entitled,  *'  the  irreligion  of  northern  -quakers,'^ 
which  is  said  to  be  the  first  thing  written  against 
the  people  of  that  persuasion.  He  also  published  a 
treatise,  De  quinque  maximis  Luminibus  ;  Dc 
luce  increata  ;  De  luce  creata ;  De  lumine  naturae, 
Gratis  et  Gloria." 

He  died,  in  1660,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age. 

HiGGiNsoN  John,  was  born  in  England,  1616, 
and  came  over  with  his  father  to  thl-s  new  world. 
When  his  father  died,  he,  like  his  brother  Francis, 
had  no  other  means  of  support  but  the  fruit  of  his 
knowledge.  By  his  diligence  and  industry,  he 
was  able  to  acquire  learning,  and  to  assist  the  fami* 
iy  in  their  destitute  state.  He  kept  school  at  Hart- 
ford in  Connecticut,  and  afterwards  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  be  chaplain  of  the  fort  at  Saybrook,  He 
must  have  been  there  in  1639  :  for  we  find  his 
r.ame  as  witness  to  the  articles  of  agreement  be- 
tween the  settlers  at  Guilford  in  Connecticut,  and 
the  Indians  concerning  the  lands,  which  v/ere  then 
purchased.^  That  excellent  and  upright  man 
George  Fenwick  was  then  at  the  fort.  He  gave  to 
the  planters  a  large  tract  of  land,  on  condition  they 
would  accommodate  Mr.  Whitfield,  his  particular 
friend,  according  to  his  mind. 

This  Mr.  Henry  Whitfield  was  the  first  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Guilford,  and  he  led  this  iitde  flock 
into  the  wilderness.  He  was  also  a  wealthy  man,  hay- 
ing considerable  possessions  in  the  old  country;  and 
at  Guilford,  he  built,  at  his  own  expense,  a  large  stone 
house,  which  was  a  defence  against  the  Indians. 
He  v;as  "  a  well  bred  gentleman,  a  good  scholar,  a 
great  divine,  and  excellent  preacher."    When  he 

•  Rugglts  account  of  Guilford,  vol.  ill.  cf  historical  coHec- 
lions. 
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had  continued  with  his  people  abdut  twelve  years, 
he  went  to  En^^hnd,  leavino:  the  care  of  his  Rock  to 
!Mr.  Higginson,  who  was  his  son  in  law.  This  gen- 
tleman had  preached  at  Guilford  some  years.  He 
removed  from  Say  brook  about  the  year  1 643,  w  as  one 
of  the  seven  pillars  of  the  church  of  Guilford,  and 
assisted  Mr.  Whitfield  in  the  pulpit.  He  never  was 
ordained  at  Guilford,  but  took  care  of  the  Hock  till 
the  year  1659,  when  he  purposed  to  go  with  his 
family  to  England.  The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed, 
put  into  Salem  harbour  on  account  of  the  weather, 
and  he  was  persuaded  to  settle  in  the  church, 
which  his  father  had  planted.  He  was  ordained  their 
pastor,  August,  1660.  Major  Hawthorne,  with  the 
deacons,  imposed  hands  upon  him  in  the  presence  of 
the  neighbouring  churches  and  elders." 

As  a  minister,  Mr.  Higginson  was  highly  respect- 
ed. That  he  was  very  popular  in  all  the  country 
appears  from  a  paper  which  Chalm.ers  published  in 
his  political  annals.  It  is  supposed  to  have  beea 
written  by  Randolph  who,  being  employed  as  a 
spy,  sent  a  minute  account  of  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts. One  question  was,  Who  are  the  most 
popular  clergymen  P  Answer.  Thacher,  Oxen- 
bridge  and  Higginson.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  says, 
likewise,  that  even  when  he  was  eighty  years  old, 
he  preached  with  such  a  manly,  judicious,  pertinent 
vigour,  and  with  so  little  decay  of  his  intellectual 
abilities,  as  was  a  matter  of  just  admiration.  Af- 
ter speaking  thus  highly  of  him,  he  says,  that  he 
should  praise  him  still  more, did  he  not  recollect  tlie 
saying  of  a  German  divine,  Auferte  ignem,  S^c.i.  e. 

Oh,  bring  not  the  sparks  of  your  praises  near  nie, 
as  long  as  I  have  any  chaff  left  in  me."  He  is 
afraid  of  receiving  such  a  check  from  his  reverend 
father  of  Salem  ;  but  he  comforts  the  good  man  b}- 
telli ng  him  that  he  must  soon  die,  and  then  com- 
plete justice  would  be  done  him  in  all  the  churches. 
This  was  written  in  1696;  but  Mr.  Higginson  liv- 
ed a  number  ofyears  after :  he  died  in  1708,  aged  93. 
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He  preached  the  election  sermon  in  1663.  He  also 
published  other  occasional  discourses,  and  several 
prefaces  to  devotional  books.  His  name,  with  Mr. 
Thacher's,  is  affixed  to  the  commendation  cf  "  Mor- 
ton's memorial."  He  also  wrote  the  attestation  to  the 
church  history  of  New  England,  Magnalia  Ameri- 
cana, Sec.  wherein  he  gives  a  particular  narrative  of 
the  Mathers*  Of  the  author  of  that  v/ork  he  thus 
"speaks,  As  I  behold  this  exemplary  son  of  Nev/ 
England,  while  thus  young  and  tender,  at  such  a 
rate  building  the  temple  of  God,  and  in  a  few 
months  dispatching'  such  a  piece  pf  temple  work  as 
this  is,  a  work  so  notably  adjusted  and  adorned,  it 
brings  to  mind  an  epigram  upon  young  Borcllus  : 

Cnm  juverji  tantam  dedit  exptricriiia  lucem, 
Tale  ut  promat  opus,  quam  dabii  iHa  seiii  ? 

As  to  myself,  having  been,  by  the  mercy  of  God, 
now  above  68  years  in  New  England,  and  served 
the  Lord  and  his  people  in  my  vreak  measure,  60 
years  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  I  may  now  in 
my  old  age,  say  /  ha''je  seen  all  that  the  Lord  hath 
done  for  his  people^  and  have  known  the  beginning 
and  progress  of  these  churches  unto  this  day  ;  and 
having  read  over  much  of  this  history  1  cannot  but 
in  the  love  and  fear  of  God,  bear  witness  to  the  truth 
of  it." 

The  last  work  which  appears  withMr.  Higginson's 
name  is, the  ''Testimony  to  the  order  of  the  gospel  in 
ttie  churches  of  New  England,  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
churches.  By  the  two  most  aged  ministers  of  the 
country,  Mr.H.  of  Salem,  and  Mr,  H.  of  Ipswich." 

Hoar  Leonard,  D.  president  of  Harvard 
College,  Vr'as  elected  into  that  office,  July  13,  1672, 
and  inaugurated  the  10th  of  Septem.ber. 

This  gentleman  was  graduated  at  the  college,  over 
which  he  afterv;ards  presided,  in  1650.  He  Vvcnt  to 
England,  and  was  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  ;  he  also 
studied  physick, and  received  from  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  He 
returned  to  New  England  to  accept  of  an  invitation 
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he  received  from  the  Old  South  church  ia  Boston 
to  be  their  pastor.  Upon  his  arrival  he  was  chosen, 
to  succeed  president  Chauncy  at  the  college ;  but 
thouo'li  possessed  of  sufficient  learning,  he  wanted 
a  proper  spirit  of  government,  and  some  other  qual- 
ifications, to  make  himself  respectable  in  the  oSce. 
Prejudices  were  excited  against  him.  The  stu- 
dents all  left  the  college,  and  the  doctor  resigned 
the  chair,  March  15,  1675,  which  had  been  truly  a 
thorny  seat.  Sceptrum  ilium  scholasiicum  plus 
habet  solicitudinis  quam  pulchritudinis,  plus  curx 
quam  auri,  plus  impedimenti  quam  argenti."* 

His  mind  was  much  aiYected  by  this  alteration  in 
his  situation,  and  he  died  a  broken-hearted  man, 
Nov.  24,  the  same  year. 

Dr.  Hoar  married  a  daughter  of  Lord  Lisle,  who 
came  over  the  Atlantick  to  share  his  troubles.  She 
exhibited,  in  her  life,  the  charms  of  virtue,  and  the 
practice  of  piety.  Magrialia, 

Holy  OK  E  Edward,  president  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, was  born  in  Boston,  had  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  the  north  grammar  school,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Cambridge,  A.  D.  1705.  He  was  chosen 
tutor,  1712,  and  the  next  year  a  fellow  of  the  cor- 
poration.  "  These  stations  he  filled  v/ith  reputa- 
tion to  himself,  and  advantage  to  the  society  v/ith 
whose  interests  he  was  so  nearly  concerned."  He 
w^as  invited  to  the  pastoral  ofiice  in  ?>Iarbiehead, 
1716.  That  ancient  church  divided,  and  madet\vo 
distinct  societies.  Mr.  Barnard  and  Mr.  Holyoke 
were  the  preachers  :  the  one  was  settled  at  the  first 
church,  the  other  in  a  church  built  for  him.  Here 
Mr.  Holyoke  officiated  till  the  year  1737,  and  he 
was  then  elected  president  of  the  college. 

"Father  Barnard  says, f  that  he  went  to  gov. Bel- 
cher, and  asked  him  why  they  chose  one  Boston 
minister  after  another,  and  neglected  the  man  v/ho 
was  most  qualified  to  fill  the  chair  of  that  seminary, 

*  Mclciiior  Adam,  as  quoted  by  CoU.cn  ^tld'her. 
t  Mss.  penes-me. 
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his  worthy  brother  Holyoke.  His  excellency  an- 
sweredjthat  it  would  be  agreeable  to  him  if  he  were 
assured  of  his  orthodoxy^  but  suspicions  had  been 
spread  of  his  being  liberal  in  his  sentiments.  He 
told  him,  that  he  was  more  acquainted  with  hinn 
than  any  other  person,  and  he  knew  him  to  be  sound 
in  the  faith."  Mr.  Holyoke  continued  in  the  chair 
above  thirty  years.  The  college  flourished  urider 
his  government.  He  mingled  prudence  with  a  just 
and  noble  spirit,  and  was  a  gentleman  in  his  man- 
ners. His  erudition  was  considerable  ;  but  he 
chiefly  excelled  as  a  mathematician  and  classical 
scholar.  It  vras  seldom  he  could  be  persuaded  to 
commit  any  thing  he  wrote  to  the  press.  The  con- 
vention sermon,  which  he  printed  in  1741,  is  an  ad- 
mirable discourse.  He  preached  the  iirst  discourse 
at  the  Dudleian  lecture,  soon  after  the  death  of  the 
founder  ;  but  would  not  publish  it.  Nor  would  he 
often  appear  in  the  pulpit  upon  publick  occasions. 
President  Holyoke  died  the  first  week  in  June, 
1769,  in  the  80th  vear  of  his  aee.  He  v/as  buried 
with  every  mark  of  distinction  due  to  such  a  re- 
spectable character.  Gov.  Hutchinson,  treasurer 
Hubbard,  two  menibers  of  the  corporation,  and  tv/o 
ministers  of  the  board  of  overseers,  who  were  not 
of  that  body,  supported  the  pail.  Professor  Sewall 
delivered  a  funeral  oration  in  latin  ;  and  the  next 
Lord's  day  a  sermon  upon  the  occasion  v/as  preach- 
ed by  the  rev.  Dr.  Appleton,  which  was  printed, 
v/ith  a  character  of  the  president  annexed,  drawn  by 
one  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  immediate  government 
of  the  college. 

Hooker  Thomas,  the  renowned  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  Vvas  born  at  Mar- 
field,  Leicestershire,  in  1586,  educated  at  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  and  elected  a  fellow  of 
Kmanuel  College.  He  was,  in  1G26,  a  lecturer  in 
Chelmsford,  Essex  street,  but  not  being  v/illi ng  to 
conform  to  all  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England, 
he  was  obliged  to  lay  dovrn  the  miniistry.     He  af- 
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terwards  kept  school,  and  had  for  his  usher,  John 
vKHot,  who,  in  America,  was  afterwards  styled  the 
Indian  aposile.  Finding  himself  still  prosecuted  by 
the  spiritual  court,  in  1630,  he  went  over  to 
Holland.  He  there  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Ames,  who  declared,  that 
although  he  had  been  acquainted  with  many  scho- 
lars of  divers  nations,  yet  he  never  met  with  Mr. 
Hooker's  equal  for  preaching,  or  for  disputing. 
Dr.  .Mather  says,  that  Mr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Cotton 
were  the  Luther  and  Melancton  of  New  England  : 
he  meant  to  describe  their  different  genius.  It  is 
diflicult  for  us,  at  this  day,  to  know  v.hlch  was  Me- 
lancton, or  how  either  resembled  him. 

Mr.  Hooker  arrived  at  Boston,  Sept  4,  1633,  in 
the  GrirHn,  gov.  Haynes,  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Stone 
being  his  fellow  passengers.  In  October  Mr.  IT. 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  New  town.  In 
June,  1636^  he  went  with  his  church  above  a  hun- 
dred miles,  and  settled  upon  the  banks  of  the  ri\er 
Connecticut.  Here  he  was  the  chief  instrument  of  be- 
ginning another  colony.  Had  this  divine  been  call- 
ed to  the  church  in  Boston,  and  Mr.  Haynes  had  no 
rival  in  gov.  Winthrop,  it  is  most  probable  they 
would  have  continued  with  their  people  in  Massa- 
chusetts. He  often  visited  Boston  ;  and  whenever 
he  preached,  his  great  fame  drew  crow^ded  assem- 
blies. This  great  man  died,  July  7,  1647.  Mr. 
Cotton  said,  that  he  did  Agmcn  ducerj  et 
dominari  in  concionibus,  gratia  spiritus  sancti  et 
virtu te  plenis;"  and  that  he  was  vir  solertis  ec 
acerrimi  judicii."  A  very  full  memoir  of  Mr. 
Hooker  has  been  written  by  the  grandson  of  Mr. 
Cotton,  Vvho  calls  him  the  light  of  the  western  church- 
es. It  makes  part  of  the  Magnalia,  and  is  also 
printed  in  a  separate  volume. 

Many  volumes  of  Mr.  Hooker's  sermons  were  print- 
ed ;  most  of  them  are  now  out  of  print.  One  volume 
on  John  xvii.  is  yet  preserved  among  us,  and  certain 
of  his  polemical  writings.  His  most  fam.cus  work  is 
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the  survey  of  church  discipline:  the  first  copy^vas  sent 
to  England  in  a  vessel  which  was  lost.  The  copy 
which  we  now  have,  wants  the  finishing  hand  of  the 
author,  but  is  a  work  of  great  merit  and  researchs 
Heu'as  a  friend  to  the  consociation  of  churches.  He 
also  gives  more  authority  to  the  elders  than  was 
ever  allowed  by  our  fathers  of  the  Massachusetts 
colony. 

Hooper  V/illiam  was  born  and  educated  in 
Scotland.    After  he  arrived  at  Boston,  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  private  tutor  in  a  gentleman's  f;im.ily  a 
I     few  miles  from  the  town.    His  oratory  at  his  first 
1    setting  out  as  a  preacher  gained  him  vast  applause. 
I    A  number  having  engaged  him  to  settle  with  them 
I    as   their   minister,    built   a    house    for  publick 
-worship  at  Nev/  or  West  Boston,  and  ordained  him 
•  the  pastor  of  it.    But  upon  a  vacancy  happening  in 
.    Trinity  Church  in  Boston,  he  disgusted  his  parish- 
1    loners  by  accepting  an  invitation  from  that  church, 
and  asking  a  dismission  from  his  own  :  they  howe- 
ver granted  it.     He  embarked  for  England,  and 
I    having  received  episcopal  ordination  he  returned  to 
Boston,  and  officiated  as  minister  of  Trinity  Church 
[   till  his  death  in  1767. 

Hopkins  Edward,  governour  of  Connecticut, 
born  at  Shrewsbury,  A.  D.  1600,  was  brought  up 
a  merchant  in  London,  and  lived  in  that  city  in  a 
handsome  style,  with  the  esteem  and  afiection  of 
the  5^eople.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Theophi- 
lus  Eaton,  esq.  with  whom  he  removed  to  Nev/ 
England  ;  and  when  the  company  went  from  Mas- 
sachusetts bay  to  Connecticut  river,  he  was  one  who 
fixed  at  Hartford,  and  became  a  pillar  and  ruler  of 
that  colony. 

He  was  exemplary  for  his  piety,  integrity  and 
charity,  hi  his  publick  character  he  did  every  thing 
to  maintain  pcacc%  as  well  as  to  execute  justice. 
He  had  to  combat  u  ith  many  evils,  not  only  in  sub- 
duing  the  wilderness,  but  v/ith  others,  which  gave  a 
.  Vv'ound  to  the  spirit ;   an  incurable  dementia  ha4 
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seized  the  brain  of  his  wife,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  subject  to  puhnonary  complaints.  The  lat- 
ter he  could  bear  with  resignation;  for  what  are  the 
infirmities  of  the  body  compared  with  the  trials  of 
the  heart!  "I  promised  myself,*' said  he/- too  much 
content  in  this  relation  and  enjoyment  ;  and  the 
Lord  will  make  me  to  know,  that  this  world  shall 
not  afford  it  me." 

Upon  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  it  was  ne- 
cessarv  that  he  should  return  to  En  eland,  and  he 
was  there  a  favourite  of  the  ruling  power.    He  was 
soon  appointed  warden  of  the  fleet,  com.missioner 
of  the  admiralty,  and  also  chosen  mxcmber  of  par- 
liament.    His  friends  in  New  England  were  un- 
willing  to  lose  such  a  man  from  their  plantation  ; 
but  they  derived  much  benefit  from  his  services  in 
the  mother  country.    He  was  eminently  qualified 
for  every  publick  employment ;    was  the  friend  of 
learning  and  religion ;  and  having  enjoyed  the  luxu- 
ry of  doing  good  while  he  lived,-  his  virtues  blos- 
somed on  his  sepulchre.    He  died  in  the  month  of 
March,  1657,  leaving  a  large  estate  in  New  England 
for  pious  and  charitable  uses.     After  mentioning- 
certain  legacies  in  his  will,  he  bequeathed  the  re- 
mainder to  "  encourage  hopeful  youths  in  a  way  of 
learning,  both  at  the  grammar  school,  and  at  col- 
lege, for  the  publick  service  of  the  country  in  fu- 
ture times." 

He  also  gave  500  pounds  out  of  his  estate  in  Eng. 
land  for  the  promoting  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  these  remote  parts  of  the  earth." 
This  donation  was.  by  a  decree  of  chancery,  1710, 
paid  to  Harvard  College.  The  interest  given  in 
New  England  was  estimated  at  1000  pounds  ster- 
ling, and  has  been  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
the  grammar  schools  in  New  Haven,  Hartford  and 
Hadley.  A  certain  part  of  the  income  at  the  disposal 
of  the  corporation  of  Harvard  College  is  given  to  the 
master  of  the  schools  in  Cambridge,  according  to 
the  number  of  grammar  scholars  ;  a  certain  part  in 


books  to  the  best  scholars  of  the  university  ;  but 
the  greatest  part  of  it  to  students  in  divinily.  who 
reside  at  the  college,  bachelors  of  arts,  uj>cn  this 
condition, that  each  one  should  read  four  theological 
dissertations  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

iMr.  Hopkins  vras  elected  governoar  of  Connect- 
icut while  he  was  in  England.  He  was  in  tlie  of- 
fice the  year  he  died.  He  was  also  one  that  form- 
ed the  union  of  the  New  En^i^iland  colonies.  1643. 
.  His  name  is  signed  to  the  articles  of  the  confedera- 
tion. Gov.  Winthrop  was  the  first  president.  In 
1644.  the  hon.  Edward  Hopkins  of  Connecticut. 
Hazard's  Collection, 

HopKi>7s  Sajiuel,  D.  D.  vras  born  at  Waterbu- 
ry,  Connecticut,  educated  at  Yale  College,  Vvliich 
he  entered  in  the  year  1737,  being  then  16  years 
old.  Having  received  the  honours  of  that  semina- 
ry, he  was  settled  at  a  place  on  the  Housatonick 
river,  since  called  Great  Barrington,  the  28th  of 
December,  1743.  He  continued  the  pastor  of  the 
church  in  this  place  25  years,  and  Vv'as  afterwards  in- 
vited to  Ncvvport  by  the  people  of  the  first  congre- 
gatioival  church  ;  was  ordained  their  minister,  1770, 
but  was  obliged  to  leave  the  place  in  1776,  ^vhen 
the  Briti^jh  troops  took  possession  of  Rhode  Island. 
From  this  time  to  the  year  1780,  he  travelled  over 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  preaching  to  desti- 
tute fiocks,  as  his  local  situation  admitted.  When 
his  fiock  returned  to  Nev/port,  he  also  returned 
with  them,  and  preached  to  their  edification  even  to 
old  age.    He  died  the  latter  end  pf  the  year  1803. 

Dr.  Hopkins  was  a  man  of  great  abilities  in  his 
profession,  a  profound  metaphysician,  eminent  as  a 
writer  of  polemick  divinity,  but  more  eminent  as 
the  head  of  a  denominatiou  of  christian  professors, 
'  v/hich  have,  greatly  increased  in  Nev/  England. 

From  his  ov/n  account  of  them,  ''they  are  the  most 
,  sound,  consistent,  thorough  Caivinistb,  who  in  gen- 
eral  sustain  as  good  a  character,  as  to  their  morali- 
ty,  preacjiing  and  personal  religion,  as  any  s:et  of 
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clergymen  whatever,  and  are  most  popular  where 
there  ap'pears  to  be  the  most  attention  to  religion  : 
and  at  the  same  time  are  the  most  hated,  opposed 
and  spoken  against,  by  arminians,  deists  and  per- 
soi^.s  who  have  no  religion."  We  may  allow  some- 
thing, perhaps,  for  his  own  prejudice  as  well  as  the 
prejudices  that  have  gone  out  against  them.  They 
certainly  may  reckon  in  their  nuniber  some  of  the 
most  ingenious  and  celebrated  divines  of  our  coun. 
try.* 

Hov^'ARD  Simeon,  D.  D.  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College,  A.  D,  1753.  Soon  after  receiving 
the  honours  of  that  seminary,  he  was  elected  to  the 
ti^torship,  for  which  place  he  had  peculiar  qualilica- 
tions.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar,  had  a  pleasant 
manner  of  giving  instruction,  and  mingled  conde- 
scending manners  v/ith  a  proper  spirit  of  govern- 
.  ment.  He  Vv'as  invited  to  take  chars^e  of  the  v/est 
church  in  Boston,  after  the  death  of  the  great  Dr. 
IViayhew.  His  ordination  was  6th  of  May,  iTGSj 
and  for  a  course  of  years  he  diffused  his  light  for 
the  edification  of  a  people,  who  gave  him  lively  to- 
kens of  their  affection,  and  to  whom  his  memory  is 
dear.  He  v/as  an  example  of  that  simplicity  and 
godly  sincerity  vrhich  his  preaching  made  essential 
to  the  life  of  a  christian.  His  sermons  v/ere  me- 
thodical, full  of  good  sentiments  and  judicious  re- 
marks ;  perspicuous  and  evangelical.    He  had  not 

*  His  various  publications  are  three  sermons,  Rom.  iii.  5.  6, 
"  sin  an  advantage  to  the  universe,  and  yel  this  no  excuse 
for  sin,  or  encouragement  to  it,"  1759  ;  "  an  inquiry  concerninr- 
the  promises  of  the  gospel,'  1765,  8vo.  ;  a  sermon  upon  ^'  the 
high  and  glorious  character  of  Ciirist,"  Ileb.  iii.  I,  1768  ;  a  ser- 
irion  Rom.  vii.  7  ;  ditto  John  i.  13,  same  year.  The  tiue  state 
and  character  of  the  unrcgenerate,  Sec.  17G9,  8vo.  ;  animadver- 
sions on  Mr.  H:iit*s  dialogue,  Sec.  1770,  pamphlet,  31  pages; 

an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  true  holiness,  with  an  appcndi!i 
containing  replies  to  Mr.  Hat  t,  Mr.  Mather,  Mr.  Hemrnenway,^* 
1773  ;  "a  dialogue  concerning  th.e  African  slavery,'"'  1776  ;  *'an 
inquiry  concerning  the  future  state  of  the  wicked,"  1783  ;  Bc^- 
dy  of  divinity,  2  vols.  8vo.  1793. 
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the  striking  talents  which  draw  crowded  auditories, 
nor  an  ease  and  grace  in  delivery,  but  he  had  weight 
and  dignity  in  his  composition,  and  spoke  as  to 
wise  men."  Upon  certain  occasions  he  could  man- 
ifest spirit  and  animation,  or  an  energy,  which 
made  the  subject  interesting  and  arrested  attention. 
He  grew^  in  reputation  as  he  advanced  in  years, 
which  is  a  remark  not  often  made  upon  ministers 
in  the  decline  of  life,  but  applies  to  the  character 
of  this  worthy  man. 

Dr.  Howard  was  a  member  of  many  societies  for 
the  promotion  of  learning,  piety  and  humanity.  Of 
several  he  was  an  active  and  useful  ofiicer.  He  was 
fellow^  of  Harvard  College,  from  the  year  1780  to 
1804;  and  secretary  to  the  board  of  overseers.  A 
member  of  the  American  academy  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences ;  of  the  society  for  propagating  the  gospel 
among  Indians,  and  others,  in  North  America  ;  vice 
president  of  the  humane  society;  also  one  of  the 
counsellors  of  the  congregational  society  for  minis- 
ter's  widows.  Whatever  he  undertook  he  per- 
formed v,'ith  fidelity  ;  wherever  he  was  known  he 
was  highly  esteemed.  He  died  August  12,  1804. 
President  \Villard,  his  particular  friend,  preached 
a  discourse  the  afternoon  of  his  funeral. 

Howe  Sir  William,  arrived  in  Boston  inMay, 
1775,  with  Generals  Burgoyne  and  Clinton,  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  war.  The  British  troops, 
by  order  of  Gen.  Gage,  had  fought  Lexington  bat- 
tle, April  19.  He  begjin  his  miUtary  exploits,  the 
next  m.onth  after  his  arrival,  with  the  battle  of  Bun- 
ker hill.  He  never  made  any  further  progress  in 
Massachusetts.  In  March  1776,  he  departed  for  Hali- 
fax, with  all  his  forces ;  thence  he  went  to  New- York, 
and  for  several  years  conducted  the  American  war. 

•  His  publications  were  few.  Though  often  solicited  to  print 
}iis  discourses,  he  v/as  prevailed  upon  only  in  certain  instances  ; 
an  artillery  election  sermon,  1773  ;  tlie  election  sermon,  1779  ; 
a  sermon  after  tl.e  death  of  his  wife  ;  one  upon  the  death  of  Dr. 
Winthrop  of  Can-ibiid  je  j  and  a  discourse  addressed  to  the  free- 
inabons.  , 
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having  obtained  a  temporary  possession  of  Philadel- 
phia, he  embarked  for  Kngland,  in  the  spring  of  1778, 
leaving  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton. 

Gen.  Howe  succeeded  to  the  chief  command  of 
the  British  army  in  America,  on  the  departure  of 
gen.  Gage,  and  bad  a  commission  to  be  governour 
of  the  province  of  Massachusetts. 

A  letter  from  gen.  Lee,  \vhile  he  vras  a  prisoner 
at  New-York  gives  the  following  account  qjL this 
officer. 

From  my  first  acqtiaintance  v.  ith  Mr.  Howe 
1  liked  him.  I  thought  him  friendly,  candid, 
good  natured,  brave  and  rather  sensible  than  oth- 
erwise ;  but  a  corrupt,  or  more  properly  no  cdu- 
•cation,  the  reigning  idolatry  of  the  English,  espe- 
cially the  soldiery,  for  every  sceptred  calf,  wolf, 
hog  or  a-ss,  have  totally  perverted  his  understanding 
and  heart,  that  private  friendship  has  not  force  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  door  open  for  the  admittance  of 
mercy  tov/ards  political  heretics. — He  is  the  most 
indolent  of  mortals,  never  took  further  pains  to 
examine  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  cause  in 
which  he  had  engaged,  than  merely  to  recollect  tliat 
Great  Britain  v.as  said  to  be  the  mother  country, 
George  the  third,  king  of  Great  Britain ;  that  the  Far- 
liament  was  called  the  representative  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  that  the  king  and  parliament  formed  the  su- 
preme power  ;  that  a  supreme  power  is  absoluit 
and  uncontroulable  ;  that  all  resistance  must  con- 
sequently be  rebellion  ;  but  above  all  he  vras  a 
soldier  and  bound  to  obey  in  all  cases  whatever  ;  — 
these  v/ere  his  notions,  and  this  his  logic- — Never 
poor  mortal  thrust  into  station,  was  surrounded  by 
such  fools  and  scoundrels,  McKenzie,  Balfour, 
Galloway,  were  his  counsellors,  they  urged  him 
to  all  his  acts  of  harshness,  they  were  his  scribes. 
All  the  vile  stuff  which  was  issued  to  the  as- 
tonished world  were  theirs.  I  believe  he  scarcely 
ever  read  the  letters  he  signed.    I  can  assure  you 
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as  a  fact,  that  be  never  read  the  curious  proch\iTia* 
tion  issued  at  the  head  of  Elk,  till  three  days  after 
it  was  published.  He  is  naturally  good  humoured, 
complaisant,  but  illiterate,  indolent  to  the  last  de- 
gree,  except  as  an  executive  soldier,  in  which 
capacit}'  he  is  all  fire  and  activity  ;  and  brave  and 
cool  as  Julius  Caeiar.  His  understanding  is  rather 
good  than  otherwise,  but  was  utterly  confounded 
and  stupified  by  the  immensity  of  the  task  imposed 
on  him.  He  shut  his  eyes,  fought  his  battles,  drank 
his  bottle,  &c.  advised  v/ith  his  counsellors,  receiv- 
ed his  orders  from  North  and  Germaine,  one  more 
absurd  than  the  other,  took  Galloway's  opinion, 
shut  his  eyes,  fought  again,  and  I  suppose  is  now  to 
be  called  to  account  for  acting  according  to  his  in- 
structions. I  believe  his  eyes  are  now  opened,  and 
he  sees  he  has  been  an  instrument  of  wickedness 
and  folly. ^ 

Hubbard  William,  \vas  in  the  first  class  of 
graduates  at  Harvard  College,  1642.  In  the  book 
of  V/onder- working  providences"  mention  is 
made  of  William  Hubbard,  one  of  the  representa- 

*  How  just  this  observationAvhen  we  consider  Vnt  reception  he 
met  v.  ith  in  Great  Britain  1  Lord  Germaine  laid  all  the  ill  success 
of  the  campaign  in  1777  upon  him  ;  and  hi's  friend  Gailoway  was 
the  chief  evidence  against  hirn.  Israel  Mauduit,  the  secretary  of 
Germaine,  was  also  employed  to  write  virulent  pamphlets  to  ren- 
der the  general's  character  odious.  Howe  had  advocates  in  the 
house  of  commons  ;  his  old  friends  in  the  minority,  wlio  blamed 
him  for  servin.:^  in  America,  took  his  part  against  the  minister  ; 
lord  Gerrnaine's  orders  a]\d  instructions  were  the  subject  of  their 
phihpplck»  and  they  were  po%yerf!jl  enough  to  make  that  minister 
retire.  In  the  examination  before  the  house  of  commons,  how- 
ever, the  general's  conduct  did  not  ap;.i:ar  much  to  his  credit.  A 
man  may  make  an  excellent  captain  of  grenadiers,  who  has  no 
talents  to  command  an  army.  If  one  half  of  Galloway's  evidence 
were  true,  he  was  t!ie  most  unfit  man  to  bring  America  into  sub- 
jection they  could  have  chosen.  What  is  a  little  remarkable,  a 
private  letter  of  a  Briti  sh  cmcer  when  the  army  was  in  l^oston. 
has  this  expression,  Gen.  Howe  don't  seem  as  if  he  wanted  to 
conquer  America.*'  This  agrees  with  Galiov/ay's  account, 
though  nothing  can  excuse  the  perHdy  of  that  rnan,  the  satellite 
ofUic  minister  of  war,  wnose  own  ignorance  ^ud  gross  absurdi- 
ties, were  more  glaring  than  gen.  Howe's. 
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lives  in  the  general  court,  from  the  town  of  Ipswich. 
It  is  said,  he  was  among  the  most  able  speakers  in 
the  assembly  1637.  One  gentleman  from  Salem 
was  allowed  to  be  more  fluent,  but  none  m.ore  solid 
and  argumentative.  This  gentleman  is  supposed 
to  have  been  father  to  the  subject  of  this  article, 
who  v;as  teacher  of  the  church  in  Ipswich  till  his 
death.  The  year  of  his  ordination  I  have  never 
been  able  to  obtain  ;  the  records  of  the  church 
of  Ipswich  not  being  preserved.  His  gravestone 
is  not  to  be  found,  and  none  of  the  present  gen- 
eration can  recollect  much  about  him.  The 
oldest  men  in  the  town,  who  tell  of  those  form- 
er divmes  that  v/ere  contemporary,  such  as 
Rogers,  Norton,  "  Cobbet,  S^:c.  whose  manner  of 
preaching  they  have  heard  their  fathers  describe, 
have  no  impressions  m.ade  upon  their  minds  oi 
the  character  of  Mr.  Hubbard,  v/ho  certainly 
%vas  for  many  years  the  most  eminent  minister 
in  the  county  of  Essex  ;  equal  to  any  in  the 
province  for  learning  and  candour,  and  superiour 
to  all  his  contemporaries  as  a  writer.  Perhaps  he 
v/as  not  so  fervent  a  preacher  as  some.  He  might 
want  a  voice  and  manner,  or  that  animation  in  the 
pulpit  which  some  preachers  have,  and  'which  v/ill 
be  more  talked  of,  than  the  still  sound  of  wisdom^ 
Or  perhaps  he  lived  too  long  for  his  reputation. 
When  a  man's  life  is  cut  short  in  the  midst  of  his 
days  and  usefulness,  the  excellencies  of  his  name 
and  character  are  the  subjects  of  remark  for  many 
generations.  If  another  continues  to  old  age,  and 
mental  imbecilities  succeed  the  more  vigorous  in- 
tellect, he  is  remembered  only  in  the  last  stage  of 
life,  and  he  drops  into  the  grave  v/ithout  emotions 
of  sorrov/.  His  name  is  seldom  mentioned  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  he  dwelt;  but  those  at  a 
distance,  v/ho  have  heard  of  his  fame  when  he  ap- 
peared upon  the  stage  vrjth  engaging  virtue,  or  read 
his  works  with  delight,  wish  to  know  what  v/ere 
the  more  minute  parts  of  ais  character. 
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Whether  these  observations.  '^PPb'  geii^erally  or 
not,  they  certainly  apply  to  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir. He  has  been  quoted  by  all  who  give  ac- 
counts of  New.  England,  but  few,  very  few  notices 
of  him  are  in  the  records  of  the  town,  where  he 
spent  his  days.* 

In  the  year  1676  Mr.  Hubbard  preached  the 
election  sermon,  which  is  among  the  very  good 
ones  published  during  that  century.  He  was  one  of 
the  seventeen  ministers  who  bore  testimony  against 
the  old  church  in  Boston,  when  they  settled  Mr. 
Davenport  ;  also,  when  the  general  assembly  ap- 
proved of  the  act  of  the  first  church,  and  censured 
the  proceedings  of  the  third  church,  commonly 
called  the  Old  South.  The  division  excited  upon 
this  occasion  interested  the  passions  of  the  people 
£t  large,  so  as  to  give  a  new  com. pie x Ion  to  pub- 
lick  affairs.  Most  of  the  deputies,  who  had  so 
severely  censured  the  brethren  who  built  the  Old 
South  church,  for  their  spirit  of  innovation,  and 
halting  the  good  old  path  of  their  fathers^  were  left 
out,  and  new  members  chosen.  The  town  of  Ips- 
wich took  an  active  part  in  this  matter  ;  and  Mr, 
Hubbard's  influence  had  considerable  effect  upon 
their  proceedings. 

In  1682,  Mr.  Hubbard  is  brought  to  view  as  the 
historian  of  Massachusetts.  He  received  some  re- 
ward from  the  pubiick  for  his  useful  work.  The 
following  vote  is  copied  from  the  records  of  the 
general  court,  October  11. 

Whereas  it  hath  been  thought  necessary  and  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  us,  to  take  due  notice  of  all 
occurrences  and  passages  of  God's  providence  to-* 
wards  the  people  of  this  jurisdiction,  since  their 
first  arrival  in  these  parts,  which  may  remain  to  pos- 
terity, and  that  the  rev.  Mr,  Wiliiarri  Hubbard  hath 
taken  pains  to  compile  a  history  of  this  nature, 
which  the  court  doth  with  thankfulness  acknowledee, 
and  as  a  manifestation  thereof,  do  hereby  order  the 

*  See  Mr.  Fri^bii's  letters,  Hist.  Coll.  yol.  x.page  35, 
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treasurer  to  pay  unto  hlra  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds 
ill  money,  he  transcribing  it-fairly  into  a  book,  that 
it  may  be  the  more  easily  perused,  in  order  to  tlie 
satisfaction  of  this  court.'" 

In  1684  Mr.  Hubbard  presided  at  the  commence- 
ment. This  was  after  tlie  death  of  president  Ro- 
gers. But  though  Dr,  Increase  Mather  was  in  the 
neighbourhood,  tlic  Senatus  Academicus  saw  fit  to 
send  for  a  minister  from  the  county  of  Essex  ;  so 
respectable  \vas  his  character  among  the  literary 
men  of  his  profession. 

The  publications  of  ivlr,  Hubbard  were  not  very 
numerous.  They  consist  of  several  volumes  hi 
duodecimo  ;  of  v»diich  are  a  narrative  of  the  In^ 
dian  wars  ;  Memoirs  of  major  gen.  Dennison,  &c. 
But  his  chief  attention  was  paid  to  his  ms,  history, 
which  v/as  composed  upon  the  plan  of  Winthrop's 
journal.  For  some  reason  or  other  neither  of  thcb?i 
mss.  were  permitted  to  be  seen  by  the  publick,  till 
lately  the  journal  has  been  printed.  In  ail  his  his- 
tories Mr.  Hubbard  appears  a  steady  friend  to  the 
constitution  of  the  churches.  He  expressed  indigr 
nant  feelings  at  the  erection  of  the  church  in  Brattle- 
street,  upon  a  more  liberal  plan  than  our  fathers 
were  willing  to  adopt. 

There  is  nothing  of  this  said  in  his  ms.  history, 
which  only  comes  down  to  1680,  but  he  speaks 
pointedly  in  his  private  letters  to  several  gentlemen, 
and  in  the  last  thing  he  published,  his  Dying  testi- 
mony to  the  order  of  the  churches,  which  he  wrote 
jointly  with  Mr.  Higginson  of  Salem.  He  died 
Sept.  24th,  1704,  aged  83. 

Huntington  Samuel,  governour  of  Connecti- 
cut, was  the  son  of  Nathaniel  Huntington,  esq.  of 
Windham,  and  descended  from  an  honourable  and 
respectable  family.  His  early  years  were  distin- 
guished by  indications  of  an  excellent  understand- 
ing and  a  taste  for  mental  improvem.ent.  Without 
the  advantage  of  an  education  at  any  university,  or 
tjie  assistance  of  pi,ofessiona).  studies,  he  ac^pjireda 
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competent  knovdedge  of  law,  and  having  fixed  at 
Norwich,  he  in  a  few  years^becanie  eminent  in  his 
profession.  In  1764,  he  was  a  representative  to  the 
general  assembly,  and  the  year  following  attorney- 
general.  In  1774,  he  v/as  appointed  assistant  judge 
in  the  superiour  court.  In  1775,  he  was  elected  a 
counsellor  and  a  delegate  to  congress.  In  1779, 
he  was  president  of  that  illustrious  body.  When 
the  time  expired  for  whicli  he  was  chosen  into  the 
national  councils,  he  resumed  his  seat  upon  the 
bench.  In  1784  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of 
the-state  and  lieut.  governour.  He  succeeded  gov. 
Griswold  as  chief  magistrate  in  1786,  and  was  an- 
nually re-elected  until  his  death,  Jan.  8.  1796. 

His  natural  disposition  v/as  mild  and  amiable, 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  conversation  ingratiating  and 
exemplary.  The  prosperity  of  the  state  during  hi3 
administration^  the  llourishins:  condition  of  its  civil 
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and  military  interests,  are  unequivocal  testimonies 
of  the  wisdom  and  fidelity  with  which  he  presided. 

As  a  professor  of  religion,  a  constant  attendant 
■upon  the  institutions  of  Christianity,  he  manifested 
an  unvar}ang  faith  in  its  doctrines  and  joyful  hopes 
in  its  promises." 

The  governour  left  no  children.  Mrs.  H.  diedj 
June  4,  1794,  in  the  56th  year  of  her  age.  She 
v;as  the  daughter  of  the  rev.  Ebenezer  Devotion  of 
Windham,    Strong'' s  sennon, 

Humphrey  John  was  early  engaged  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Nev/  England  plantations.  He  was  one 
of  the  original  patentees  irom  the  council  of  Ply- 
iTiouth.  He  married  the  lady  Susan,  daughter  to 
the  earl  of  Lincoln,  and  brought  her  with  their  chil- 
dren to  Massachusetts  bay  in  1632 ;  and  was  im- 
mediately chosen  assistant.  He  fixed  his  habita- 
tion at  Lynn,  or  Saugus.  The  spot  of  ground 
\vhlch  he  cultivated  lies  on  the  old  road  between 
Boston  and  Salem.  In  1640,  he  was  about  remov- 
ing to  the  Bahama  islands,  but  altered  his  purpose 
upon  hearing  that  New  Providence  was  taken  by 
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the  Spaniards.  Having  met  with  some  losses  by 
iire,  and  his  estate  being  otherwise  impaired,  he  re- 
turned to  England.  Lad)^  Moody  purchased  bis 
plantation  at  Saugus.^^  Hutchinson^ 

Hut c h I nso n  Th o m  a  s ,  governour  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  was  a  descendant  from  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  honourable  families  in  New  England* 
Several  of  tlie  name  held  ofiices  of  honour  and  trust 
under  the  old  charter  ;  others  were  of  his  majesty's 
council  under  the  charter  of  Y/illiam  and  Mary. 
The  hon.  Thom^as  Hutchinson,  esq.  father  of  the 
governour,  a  distinguished  merchant  of  Boston,  was 
colonel  of  the  first  regiment  in  Suffolk,  and  a  coun- 
sellor from  1714  to  1739,  the  year  of  his  death.  He 
was  the  man  who  seized  the  famous  capt.  Kidd 
when  he  resisted  the  ofiicers  of  justice  sent  to  arrest 
him.  His  son  gives  a  brief  delineation  of  his  cha- 
racter in  saying  1  v/ish  that  many  of  his  posterity 
may  so  justly  deserve  the  character  of  true  friends 
to  tht-ir  country.  Regcirdless  of  the  frowns  of  a 
governour,  or  the  threats  of  the  people,  he  spoke 
and  voted  according  to  his  judgment,  attaching 
himself  to  no  party  any  further  than  he  found  their 
measures  tend  to  the  publick  interest.*'  Col.  Hutch-  ^ 
inson  left  several  children.  Neither  of  them  dis- 
covered talents  or  ambition  except  the  eldest,  ^vho 
is  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  This  gcntlcm.an 
passed  through  strange  vicissitudes ;  at  one  time 
he  was  the  most  popular  character  in  Massachusetts, 
at  another  the  object  of  publick  abhorrence. 

Mr.  H.  received  the  rudim.ents  of  his  education 
at  the  north  grammar  school,  and  was  admitted  into 
Harvard  College  when  he  was  only  12  years  of  age. 
His  progress  in  literature  was  the  subject  of  notice 
and  applause.    In  1727  he  was  graduated  ;  butin- 

•  This  I?,dy  raade  herself  notorious  in  the  early  setllemcnt  of 
the  country.  She  was  member  of  the  churcii  hi  Salem,  but  ve  - 
ry soon  renounced  infant  baptism.  Slie  was  admonish.cd,  and 
still  persisted  in  her  opinion.  To  avoid  further  trouble  she  re- 
moved to  one  of  ihe  Dutch  plantations. 
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stead  of  following  his  studies  and  entering  one  of  tlie 
professions,  as  was  expected,  he  applied  himself  to 
merchandize.  It  seamed  to  be  the  most  ardent  de- 
sire of  his  soul  to  acquire  property.  Ambition  and 
avarice  frequently  agitate  the  same  breast ;  and  he 
might  attach  an  importance  of  character  to  w^ealth, 
which  would  enable  him  to  gain  any  distinction  he 
wanted  as  he  advanced  in  life.  He  did  not  succeed 
in  his  commercial  pursuits,  but  rather  diminished 
than  augmented  to  his  patrimony.  His  fellow  towns- 
men regarded  him  more  for  his  probity  and  honour 
than  for  his  mercantile  skill ;  they  thought  him  ca- 
pable of  transacting  publick  business,  and  by  their 
favour  he  was  stimulated  to  bend  his  mind  wholly 
to  the  study  of  history  and  political  constitutions. 
He  was  chosen  a  selectman  of  Boston  in  1738,  and 
conducted  with  so  much  prudence  and  fidelity,  thai 
he  w^as  appointed  by  the  town  their  agent  to  man- 
age very  important  business  in  Great  Britain,  v/hich 
he  undertook,  and  settled  to  their  satisfaction. 
When  he  returned  from  London,  he  was  chosen  one 
of  the  representatives  of  Boston  for  the  general 
court,  and  was  annually  elected  to  the  sam*e  office, 
till  he  was  advanced  to  the  council  board.  In  the 
house  of  representatives  he  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion. He  had  the  charms  of  oratorv  bevond  anv 
man  in  the  assembly.  There  w^as  equal  fluency  and 
pathos  in  his  manner;  he  could  be  argumeniative 
and  smooth.  He  was  active,  diligent,  plausible, 
and  upon  ail  occasions  seemed  to  be  influenced  by 
public  spirit  m.ore  than  selnsh  considerations.  Some 
who  adn\ired  him  for  his  good  qualities  were  after- 
wards of  a  different  opinion,  and  wondered  how  he 
could  conceal  his  vieu  s  under  the  veil  of  hypocrisy, 
or  with  tliC  mask  of  dissimulation.  In  1747  he  was 
chosen  speaker  of  the  house  ;  but  had  the  same  in- 
Ruence  amons:  the  mem.bers  as  when  he  led  in  their 
debates.  At  this  period  the  country  was  m.uch 
embarrassed  by  the  publiek  debt.  The  nomdnal 
value  ci"  which  vras  above  2;0j0;0Q0  poundsj  and 
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ihe  provision  made  for redeemingit  less  than200,0Q0 
pounds.    All  classes'  of  people,  except  speculatorsj 
suffered  beyond  description.    Especially  the  cler- 
gy, and  widows,  or  orphans,  whose  paternal  inher- 
itance had  been  sunk  by  the  depreciation  of  current 
money.    All  complained,  but  none  could  suggest 
a  method  to  do  justice,  till  Mr.  H.  pointed  out  a 
way  of  serving  the  publick,  which  made  him  con- 
ceive himself  to  be  tlie  prince  of  politicians.  The 
abolition  of  old  tenor,"  and  "  introduction  of  a 
fixed  currency,"  he  relates  in  his  history  without 
sparing  any  account  of  his  own  exertions.  He  pro- 
posed the  plan  to  gov.  Shirley,  who  approved  it  I 
Jle  then  onered  the  same  to  the  members  of  the 
house,  who  were  too  shortsighted  to  comprehend 
it !  Out  of  respect  to  the  speaker,  they  appointed  a 
committee  to  examine  what  it  might  be  1  The  plan, 
Jioweyer,  which  their  most  experienced  merubers 
were  disposed  to  reject,  which  the  most  poiliick 
thought  ridiculous,   vv'hich  seemed  impracticable 
by  men  engaged  in  commerce,  v^'as  at  last  by  hi$ 
exertions  adopted,  and  found  upon  trial  to  be  wise 
land  judicious.    The  m.onster  of  fcightful  mein  v/as 
soon  changed  to  the  fair  form  of  benevolence,  hold- 
ing in  her  hands  the  fruits  of  industry  ;  or  riches  to 
individuals,  and  honour  to  the  community.  The 
bill  passed  in  the  year  1749.    At  tire  succeeding 
election,  Mr.  H.  was  chosen  a  member  of  his  ma- 
jesty's council ;  but  vras  still  an  advocate  for  the 
'cause  of  the  people  on  some  occasions,  though  gen- 
erally on  the  side  of  prerogative.    When  the  ex- 
else  act  passed  the  house  of  representatives,  and 
was  confirmed  by  the  council,  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
with  that  excellent  man,  chief  justice  Sewall,  op- 
posed it  with  all  their  influence,    in  the  pamphlet 
called    the  monster  of  monsters,"  v/hich  was  a  sa- 
tirical description  of  the  speeches  made  upon  the 
excise  act  in  the  general  court,  Hutchinson  is  char- 
acterised as  the  friend  of  liberty.     He  is  styled 
jV'Jadamf:  Gracchia :   for  the  assembly  is  suppg^ved 
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to  consist  of  ladles,  old  v'^nd  young,  orators  fair  uccu 
and  fair  spoken,  w  ith  a  g>:)odly  number  of  scolds. 
The  act  was  so  iinpojiular  that  Shirley  negatived  it, 
tho'j.2:h  it  Vv-as  wxll  known  that  in  his  heart  he  ap* 
pro\'ed  the  thing,  Mr.  H.  maintained  his  popularity 
tome  years  after  this.  He  was  then  judge  of  pro- 
bate, having  succeeded  his  uncle  Edward  Hutchin- 
son, wlio  died  in  1752.  His  conduct  in  this  office 
had  endeared  him  to  many.  He  vras  tender  o.nd 
compassionate,  had  a  generous  sympathy  Vvith  the 
childiren  of  ailliction,  and  often  wiped  the  tear  from 
the  eye  of  the  mourner.  In  1758,  he  v/as  appoint- 
ed lieut.  governour,  which  gave  pleasure  to  all 
classes  of  people  :  his  deportment  gave  him  a 
further  mteresi  in  their  aiiections.  He  was  aHable 
and  condescending  in  his  manners,  yet  upon  pub- 
lick  occasions  he  appeared  with  great  dignity,  and 
stepped  with  majesty  and  grace.  In  1760,  he  was 
appointed  chief  justice.  This  raised  a  popu- 
lar clamour  :  it  gave  offence  especially  to  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  families  of  the  province,  vv'ho  had 
merited  a  large  share  of  the  publick  esteem.  Ths> 
branches  of  this  family  were  high  whigs ;  one  of 
them  had  been  promised  a  seat  on  the  bench  the 
first  vacancy,  and  now  saw  his  expectations  frus- 
trated. They  shook  the  rods  of  their  wrath  agairist 
all  who  were  in  the  government,  and  threaten- 
ed the  man  who  was  the  instrument  of  their  disapi- 
pointment.^ 

*  The  29th  day  cf  April.  1775,  the  \vrlter  of  this  memoir  pass- 
ed the  afcern/Don  wifn  the  late  venerable  judge  Trov.  bri'J2:e  ut  his 
house  in  Cambridge,  it  was  a  time  of  very  earnest  and  anxious 
expectation.  The  judge  made  tiiis  observation  after  a  very  sol- 
eoin  pai.se  :  »' It  was  a  most  unhiippy  thing  that  Mr.  H.  v/as- 
ever  chief  justice  o?  our  court.  What  U — —  said,  ^  that  he  would 
set  the  province  in  flames,  if  he  perished  by  iht:  fire,"  h.as  corne 
to  pass.  He,  poor  jiian  I  suffers  ;  and  what  are  we  cominc^  to  ? 
I  tiiought  little  of  it  at  the  linje.  I  made  every  exertion  in  lavoui' 
of  Mr.  H.  and  think  now  he  was  the  best  man  to  be  *iher{:,  if  the 
people  had  been  salihlied,  and  he  had  never  looked  b.;yond  it.  But 
I  no\v^  think  it  was  unhappy  for  us  ail.  And  I  fully  believe  this 
v/ar  woi^Id  have  been  put  off  many  years,  if  gov.  H,  hwX  nut  been 
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In  1760,  Pownall  left  the  province,  and  Kutchin- 
£on  presided  as  chief  magistrate.  His  ambition 
was  gratified.  His  influence  was  used  to  advance 
his  relations  to  places  of  profit,  some  of  them  to 
honourable  stations,  for  v/nich  they  were  not  quali- 
fied. His  ruling  passions  often  biassed  his  judgment, 
and  stimulated  him  to  act  a  part  injurious  to  him- 
self, as  well  as  prejudicial  to  the  province.  At  one 
time  he  held  the  places  of  lieut.  governour,  coun- 
sellor, judge  of  probate,  chief  justice,  Z^c.  These 
oiaces,  with  h.is  own  property,  would  enable  him  to 
live  handsomely  in  the  style  of  a  gentleman.  But 
he  wanted  to  be  rich.  High  life  has  its  charms,  and 
he  wished  to  give  a  splendour  to  his  station.  This 
v.-ili  account  for  certain  peculiarities  in  his  conduct, 
which  brought  upon  him.  the  charge  of  profusion 
and  meanness. 

The  friends  of  gov.  Pownall  were  enemies  to 
Hutchinson.  The  patriots  of  Boston  hailed  Pow- 
nall as  their  friend,  because  he  was  a  whig.  A  club 
of  sturd}'  v/higs,  v/ho  met  at  the  battery  in  the  nor- 
thern section  of  the  town,  endeavoured  to  render  the 
administration  of  his  predecessor  odious.  It  was 
said  the  s-overnour  v/as  sometimes  seen  am.idst  this 

o 

merry  association.  It  is  certain  that  they  v/ere 
frequently  visited  by  friends  of  a  higlier  order., 
when  certain  points  were  to  be  carried  in  town 
meetins:.  At  other  times  thev  admitted  into  their 
companv  many  of  the  lov/er  class,  w^hose  tongues 
had  no  bridle,  when  Hutchinson  and  Shirley  were 
to  be  aspersed. 

While  Mr.  Hutchinson  v/as  on  the  bench  of 
judges  lie  performed  his  duty  so  well,  that  his  man- 
ner of  getting  the  place  was  forgotten.  He  was  so 
much  a  favourite  with  the  house  of  representatives, 

made  cliief  ju^-ce  1'*  He  spoke  of  Hutchh^.son  as  a  mir,  of  greet 
abilities,  v/ho  coukl  fit  riimseU"  in  a  very  lii-ic^  time  vn-  any  bat:- 
ness  ;  and  to!d  likewise  how  tlieir  frien'Iship  was  brcl'vcn  oS*, 
>fr'hich  nianitested  that  i^ov.  H.  could  be  guil:y  of  nie:m  ve^erit- 
ment,  and  sordid  ingratitude. 
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in  the  year  1763,  that  they  chose  him  sgent  to  ilie 
court  of  Great  BritaLn.  In  this  election  he  had  all 
the  votes  of  both  houses  except  eight. 

The  state  of  our  affairs,-  at  that  period,  was  criti- 
cal. Jasper  JNlauduit  was  unequal  to  the  business 
assigned  him.  Eollan  was  left  out  of  the  agency, 
though  every  way  capable  and  assiduous,  because 
he  was  an  episcopalian  ;  Mauduit  vras  a  dissenter^ 
but  more  pious  than  judicious  ;  he  looked  uponth.e 
most  important  concerns  of  Massachusetts  vrith 
frigid  indifference,  except  his  zeal  was  excited 
to  convert  Indians ;  his  brother  v/as  also  the 
tool  of  the  ministry.  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  prevent- 
ed going,  by  the  advice  of  Bernard,  till  he  could  ob- 
tain permission  to  leave  the  province,  of  which  he 
was  iieut.  governour.  He  wrote  to  lord  Halifax, 
"who  complied  with  his  request.  But  then  the  tide 
of  his  influence  had  turned,  the  popular  gale  v/as 
changed,  and  the  general  court  voted  not  to  send 
an  agent.  He  was  sorely  mortified,  but  his  friends 
could  not  help  him  ;  and  his  enemies  rejoiced  at 
the  effect  it  had  upon  him.  They  had  exerted 
themselves,  totis  viribus,  to  persuade  the  general 
court,  that  he  was  a  man  of  arbitrary  notions,  and 
would  seek  his  own  aggrandizement  more  than  the 
advantage  of  his  constituents. 

The  next  year  the  stamp  act  passed  the  British 
parliament.  Secretary  Oliver  was  stamp  master  m 
Boston.  His  oSce  v/as  pulled  down,  August  14, 
1765,  the  day  the  act  was  to  be  in  force.  Mr.  H. 
being  his  brother  in  law,  v/as  also  the  object  of  po- 
litical animosity  ;  riots  increased  till  the  town  was 
completely  under  the  innuence  of  a  mob,  whose 
fierce  spirits  v,*ere  let  loose  to  do  mischief. 

The  house  of  the  lieut.  governour  was  torn  to 
pieces  v/ithin  a  fortnight  of  the  first  la vv less  attack 
upon  the  secretary,  I'his  excited  the  attention  of 
the  friends  of  order.  The  militia  were  called  out 
the  next  evening,  and  they  put  a  stop  to  all  riotous 
proceedings.    But  those  v;ho  were  active  in  doing 
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the  mischief  were  never  called  to  account  by  the 
civil  authority.  There  was  a  publick  grant  to  Mr, 
H.  of  ^.3194  175.  6d.  and  to  ether  suiFerers  in  pro- 
portion. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  grew  still  more  unpopular  the 
ensuing  years.  He  had  many  friends,  however, 
v/ho  never  could  harbour  an  ill  thought  of  him  till 
his  letters  were  published, which  he  sent  to  England, 
wherein  he  advised,  that  *'  colonial  privileges  should 
be  abridged."  lie  ahvays  declared  to  these  friends 
that  his  sentiments  were  contrary.  Among  them 
were  clergymen  of  great  respectability,  arid  many 
sober-minded  citizens.  They  believed  him  a  friend 
to  the  province,  as  well  as  to  the  Kew  i  .ngland 
churches.  He  read  to  them  letters,  which  he  wrote 
in  favour  of  the  people,  and  against  the  arbitrary 
measures  of  the  British  court.  But  this  was  a  mere 
artifice,  and  made  his  character  more  odious  after  it 
was  fully  discovered. 

On  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  March,  1770,  when 
a  party  of  British  soldiers  fired  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Boston,  he  had  a  most  difficult  business  to 
manage  ;  but  he  behaved  with  so  much  discretion 
in  his  advice  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
troops,  and  his  address  to  the  people,  that  his  ene- 
mies could  not  speak  a  word  against  him,  with  all 
their  violence  against  the  soldiers.  His  prudence 
t^lmed  the  tumult  of  the  people. 

In  1771,  Mr.  H.  received  his  commission,  as 
governour  of  Massachusetts  bay.  and  from  this  t^me 
he  became  completely  subservient  to  the  viev.s  of 
the  British  miiiiistry.  He  entered  into  a  controversy 
with  the  general  court,  in  v/hich  he  asserted  and  en- 
deavoured to  prove  the  right  of  the  Briush  parlia- 
ment to  tax  America.  In  this  he  did  not  succeed 
as  he  expected.  It  was  evident  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  argument  was  supcrioiir  on  the  other 
^idc,  and  it  was  said  the  m/mistry,  iitstead  of  bein-^- 
pleased,  were  rather  disgusted,  thut  he  should  iw-kc 
it  a  subject  of  controversy*     It  vras  a  thhig  to  be 
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taken  for  granted  ;  not  to  be  discussed.  Whoever 
reads  die  newspapers,  from  1771  to  the  commence- 
inent  of  the  wiir,  may  get  a  i^ood  idea  of  liutchln- 
£on's  character.  He  had  his  eulo,qists  i;i  the  Ga- 
zette or  Newsletter  ,;  and  the  writings  on  the  other 
side  of  the  most  respectable  class  were  in  the  Bos- 
ton Gazette,  signed  Marchmont  Ncdhmn^  or  No- 
'vanjyhis.  The  first  were  supposed  to  Row  from  the 
pea  of  Mr.  Quincy,  a  lawyer  of  great  abilities  and 
eloquence,  who  unhappily  for  his  couritry  lived  but 
a  short  time  after.  The  letters  from  Novanglus 
were  written  by  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  this 
or  any  country  has  produced. ''~  Gov.  Hutchinson 
was  superseded  by  gen.  Gage,  in  1774,  and  on  his 

*XovangIii3,  who  IiYiew  Hutchinson  completely,  thus  cTescribes- 
(Boston  Gazette,  Feb.  20,  177^.)  "That  Hulchinson  was 
2.iriible  and  extimpldry  in  some  respects,  and  very  onamiable 
and  yiiexen\plary  in  others,  is  certain  truth,  otlicruise  he  never 
•^o-iild.  have  I'etained  so  much  f'opularity  on  t!ie  one  hand,  nor 
rni^e  so  pernicious  a  use  of  it  on  the  other.  His  behaviour  m 
£-evtrvd  important  ofnces  was  with  fidelity  and  integrity  in  caseo 
>2Fh;?:h  did  not  affect  his  political  system,  but  he  bent  all  his  offices 
to  i-":ar.  H;id  he  continued  steadfast  to  thosti  principles  in  religion 
aryd  g;overnnient  v.  hicii  he  professed  in  former  life,  and  v/hich 
alo-::!^  had  secured  him  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  all  his 
iLip-ortance,  he  would  have  lived  and  died  respected  and  beloved, 
and  done  honour  to  his  native  country.  But  by  renouncin^^  those 
principles  and  that  conduct  which  had  made  hirn  and  all  his  an- 
ces'ors  respectable,  his  character  is  now  considered  by  all  Amer- 
ica, and  the  best  part  of  th.e  three  kingdom-s  (notwithstanding  tiie 
countenance  he  has  received  from  the  ministry)  as  a  man  who 
bv  all  his  actions  aimed  at  making  himself  great  at  the  expense  of 
tiie  liberties  of  his  native  country.  He  v/as  open  to  flattery  to 
such  a  remarkal/ie  degree  that  any  who  would  fl-tter  him  v/ere 
sure  of  his  friendship  ;  and  every  one  who  would  not  vras  sure  of 
hii  enmity.  He  was  credulous  in  a  ridiculous  degree  of  every 
tliing  v/hich  favoured  his  own  plans,  and  equally  incredulous  of 
everv  thing  which  made  against  him.  His  naturiil  and  acquired 
sVdities  v/ere  certainly  above  the  comn"ton  standard,  but  were 
greatly  exaggerated  by  persons  whom  he  had  admitted  to  power. 
I-Jls  industry  was  procfigious,  and  his  kiiowltdj^e  hy  chielly  in  the 
laws,  politicks  and  history  of  this  province,  of  v/hich  he  had  long 
experience,  yet  with  ail  iiis  advaritagcs.  lie  never  was  master  of 
the  trije  character  of  his  native  (^euntry,  nor  even  of  Key/  England, 
atid  ths  .Massacliusetts  Bay.  '  • 
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5ti rival  at  Boston,  he  embarked  for  England.  He 
^vas  called  to  £r\vc  an  atcountof  his  administraTion. 
or  to  describe  the  state  of  the  colonies,  ^vhich  he 
did  in  such  a  n\anner  as  met  the  views  and  desis^is 
of  tlie  British  cabinet,  who  took  him  into  high  fa- 
vour, and  made  hvm  giddy  with  vain  expectation. 
Two  instances,  v/hich  show  the  imbecility  of  a  mind 
once  strong  and  vigorous,  and  also  how  ignorant 
a  Vv  ise  man  may  become,  who  neglects  pure  sources 
of  information,  shall  be  here  related.  The  v/ritev 
of  this  article  vouches  for  their  authenucity. 

The  s:overnours  Hutchinson,  Carlton  and  Trvon 
were  called  upon  for  their  opinion  upon  the  ques- 
tion about  going  to  'vvar  ^vith  America.  Mr.  H. 
said  that  the  people  would  not,  with  their  armies,  re- 
sist the  authority  and  power  of  Great  Britain.  That 
a  few  troops  would  be  suffxient  to  quell  them  if 
they  did  make  opposition."  Gen.  Carlton  spake 
to  this  purpose,  "  that  America  might  easily  be  cgd- 
quered,  but  they  v/ould  v/ant  a  considerable  army 
for  their  purpose.  That  he  would  not  pretend  to 
march  to  New  York  or  Boston  v/ithout  10,000 
men."  Tryon,  said,  it  vv'ould  take  large  armies 
and  much  time  to  bring  America  to  their  feet.  The 
power  of  Great  Britain  was  equal  to  any  thing  ;  but 
all  that  power  must  be  exerted  before  they  put  the 
monster  in  chains." 

Another  thing  is  a  proof  of  the  vanity  of  his  mind. 
He  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Boston  that  his  services 
were  so  acceptable  to  his  majesty's  ministers,  that 
he  was  to  have  a  peerage.  He  observed  on  his  own 
part  how  small  his  estate  was.  that  he  could  never 
•appear  in  the  character  of  a  peer  of  the  realm.  But 
was  told  the  honour  would  be  accompanied  with 
such  lucrative  appendages  as  would  banish  ail  con- 
cern of  this  kind  from  his  mind.  His  advice  was 
followed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  battle 
of  Bunker  hill  cor.vinced  the  army  of  Britain,  that 
the  Americans  v/ould  hght,  and  the  capture  oFhur- 
goyne  opened  the  eyes  of  the  ministry  as  well  as  of 
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the  nation.    Hutciiinson  lived  retired  ?X  Bromp- 
ton.     He  received  no  mark  of  honour  from  the 
court ;  his  literary  friends  visited  him  ;  he  often 
made  dinners  at  ^.-hich  v.xre  assembled  the  Ameri* 
can  loyalists  and  others  attached  to  the  same  cause. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year,  1780,  he  was  takeri  ill 
after  returninc>:  from  a  iournev.    His  feelines  had 
been  deeply  wounded  by  the  death  of  a  most  amia- 
ble daughter,  and  of  his  youngest  son.    Each  had 
pulmonary  complaints,  to  which  he  v/as  also  sub- 
ject.   The  dauo:hter  died,  Sept.  21,  1771  ;  his  son 
William,  Feb.  20,  1780,  The  father  soon  foliov/ed; 
he  was  very  sick  from  the  beginning  of  April,  and 
died  June  Sd  of  the  same  year.    He  was  buried  on 
the  9th  at  Croyden  ;  Charles  Paxton,  Mr.  Clarke, 
and  the  rev.  Dr.  Chaiidler  were  three  of  his  bear- 
ers.   He  left  no  other  works  than  those  v;hich  he 
published  in  America.    His  history  of  Massachu* 
setts  is  a  most  valuable  collection  of  facts,  but  v/ants 
the  style  of  an  historian.     It  is  suiliciently  known 
to  excuse  cur  saying  any  thing  m.ore  of  it. 

Jahes,  rev.  Mr.  pastor  of  the  church  in  Charles- 
tov/n,  arrived  in  Nevv'  England  in  1632.  He  v/as  of 
Lincolnshire,  Great  Britain.  He  vvas  invited  to  take 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  church  in  Charlesto  wn  in  the 
place  of  Mr,  Wilson.  Soon  after  his  settlement, 
Mr.  Zachary  Symmcs  was  chosen  teacher  of  this 
church.  He  came  ever,  in  1634,  with  Mr.  Lathrop, 
and  has  left  a  nam.e  recorded  among  the  worthies  of 
the  land.  Mr.  James'  reputation  is  more  clouded. 
He  was  involved  in  some  disputes  with  the  people 
of  his  society,  which  ended  in  his  separation.  Dif* 
fcrent  accounts  are  given  of  his  conduct,  and  per- 
haps blame  may  be  attached  to  both  parties.  John- 
son says,  "seeds  of  prejudices  v/ere  sown  against 
him  by  the  enemies  of  the  vvork  of  the  Lord.*'  Gov- 
ernour  Winthvop  relates  the  affair  differently  :  The 
teacher,  ivlr,  Symrnes,  and  most  of  the  brethren  had 
taken  offence  at  divers  sjxieches  of  his,  he  being  a 
melancholy  man,  and  full  cf  causeless  jealousies^. 
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Sec*  for  which  they  had  dealt  widi  him  both  in  pub- 
lick  and  private.  But  receiving  no  satisfaction/thev 
wrote  to  all  the  neighbouring  churches  for  advice 
and  help  in  this  case,  who  sending  chosen  men 
(most  ciders)  they  met  on  the  4th  day  of  the  f  rst 
inonth,  1635  ;  and  finding  the  pastor  very  faultv, 
yet  because  they  had  not  dealt  with  him  in'due  or- 
der, (for  of  two  witnesses  adduced  one  was  the 
accuser)  they  advised,  that  if  they  could  not  com- 
fortably close,  himself,  and  such  as  stood  on  his 
part  (if  they  would)  should  desire  dismission,  v;hich 
should  be  granted  them,  for  awarding  extremities  ; 
but  if  he  persisted,  Sec.  the  church  should  cast  liim 
out  !  !  He  went  to  Nev/-Haven,  and  there  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days. 

Johnson  Isaac,  was  the  son  of  Abraham  John= 
son,  esq.  of  Clipsham,  in  the  county  of  Rutland,^ 
Great  Britain.  He  may  be  called  the  father  of  Bos- 
ton, as  it  was  he  v/ho  persuaded  gov.  Winthrop  and 
the  company  to  cross  over  the  south  side  of  the 
river  Charles.  He  was  the  richest  man  of  all  the 
planters,  and  U'as  filled  with  pious  zeal  to  encourage 
the  plantation.  The  affairs  of  the  company  were 
committed  to  five  persons  in  England,  and  five  who 
were  going  over  to  the  new  settlement.  Those 
last  mentioned,  were  Winthrop,  Dudley,  Johnson, 
Saltonstall,  and  Revel.  The  confidence,  which 
the  whole  corporation  had  in  Mr.  Johnson,  is  evi- 
dent from  their  electing  him  one  of  the  referees  ia 
the  dispute  between  J,  and  S.  Brown,  and  capt» 
Endicot  1629.  The  Browns  complained  of  the 
abuse  they  had  received  at  Naumkeake,  and  de- 
manded damages.  It  does  not  appear  how  the  dis- 
pute was  settled;  but  it  appears,  that  John  Win- 
throp, and  Isaac  Johnson,  together  with  tv/o  cler* 
gymen,  the  rev.  ?vlr.  White,  and  J.  Davenport, 
were  chosen  to  meet  v/ith  four  on  the  other  side, 
who  v/ere  to  finish  the  business.  INlr,  J.  built 
his  house  upon  a  hill  in  Boston.  Trernont  street 
passes  by  it.  He  v/as  a  man  greatly  beloved. 
N  n 
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Had  he  lived  he  would  have  been  among  the  raost 
distinguished  characters  of  Massachusetts;  but  hr. 
died,  September  20,  1630,  about  two  in  the  morn, 
ing.  The  death  of  such  a  man  spread  a  melan- 
choly paleness  upon  every  countenance*  He  was 
a  holy  man  and  wise,"  says  gov.  Winthrop,  and 
died  in  sweet  peace,  leaving  a  part  of  his  substance 
to  the  colony."  Before  his  death,  he  expressed 
his  joy  to  sec  a  church  of  Christ  gathered  in  Amer- 
ica, and  v,as  buried,  at  his  ovrn  request,  in  p ait  of 
the  ground  on  Tremontane,  v;hich  is  between 
school  street  and  court  street.  '  The  people  mani- 
fested their  attachment,  by  ordering  their  bodies  to 
be  buried  near  him,  as  they  died.  It  has  continued 
a  burial  ground  ever  since.  He  died  without  chil- 
,h  dren.  He  married  the  lady  Arabella,  daughter  of 
'  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  This  virtuous  v/oman  died  a 
short  time  before  her  husband.  She  was  taken  sick 
at  Salem..  Among  others  that  v/ere  seized  with 
mortal  sickness,  says  Mr.  Hubbard,  was  the  lady 
Arabella,  wife  of  Mr.  Isaac'Johnson,  who  possiblj 
~had  not  taken  the  counsel  of  our  saviour,  "  to  set 
down  and  consider  v/hat  the  cost  would  be  after  she 
began  to  build.  For  coming  from  a  paradise  of 
^  plenty  and  pleasure,  which  she  enjoyed  in  the  fam- 
i  ilv  of  a  noble  earldome,  into  a  wilderness  of  wants, 
it  proved  too  strong  a  temptation  for  her,  so  as  the 
virtues  of  her  mind  were  not  able  to  stem  the  tide 
of  the  many  adversities  of  her  outward  condition, 
which  slie  soon  saw  after  her  arrival,  she  \V2ls  sur- 
rounded Vv'ith,  for  wliich  she  in  a  short  time  after 
ended  her  days  at  Salem,  where  she  first  landed, 
and  v.'as  soon  after  solemnly  interred,  as  the  condi- 
tion of  those  times  would  bear,  leaving  her  hus- 
band (a  worthy  gentleman  cf  note  for  piety  and 
wisdom)  a  sorrowful  mourner,  and  so  overwhelm- 
ed in  a  flood  of  tears  and  grief,  that  about  a  month- 
after,  they  carried  him  after  her  into  another  world." 

In  his  v/ill,  which  he  made  in  England,  he  left 
5^  great  number  of  legacies  to  his  friends,  and  t9 
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pious  and  charitable  uses.  To  Mr.  Cotton  ffom 
whom,  to  the  praise  of  God^s  grace,  he  acknowl, 
edges  he  had  received  much  comfort  and  help  in 
his  spiritual  estate,  he  gave  30  pounds  and  a  gown 
cloth.  The  advowson  and  right  of  patronage  of  the 
parish  church  of  Ciipsham,  he  gave  to  Mr.  Dudley 
and  Mr.  Cotton.  He  limited  his  funeral  charges  to 
250  pounds.  A  small  part  of  this  charge  sufnccd  to 
bury  him  in  Boston.  Here  many  scattered  bless- 
ings upon  his  grave,  and  bedewed  it  Vv'ith  tears  of 
friendship,  while  their  minds  were  soothed  vvlth  the 
sweet  remembrance  of  his  virtues.  Iluuhinscn* 
Jlubbard^s  viss, 

JoHxsoN  Saviuel,  president  of  King's  College, 
New  York,  was  born  at  Guilford,  Connecticut,  of 
very  v/orthy  parents.  In  his  piierile  years  he  dis- 
covered a  lively  fancy,  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
improved  every  opportunity  to  cultivate  his  mind. 
The  rudiments  of  his  education  he  received  from 
Jared  Eliot,  who  then  kept  school  at  Guilford.  It  is 
a  very  great  advantage  to  youth  to  receive  early  im- 
pressions from  an  able  hand.  Many  of  the  teach- 
ers in  country  villages,  and  we  may  extend  our  ob- 
servations to  larger  towns,  are  not  the  men  to  dis- 
seminate virtue,  or  promote  knowledge.  The  sub- 
ject of  cur  notice  was  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  E.  for 
his  instructor,  but  suffered  from  the  ignorance  of 
others.  He  had  talents  and  resolution  to  overcome 
every  difficulty;  but  hovr  many  ingenious  youth  sink 
under  discouragement,  where  the  master  shakes  his 
iron  rods,  but  has  no  faculty  of  winning  the  souls 
of  his  pupils  or  giving  instruction  I  Mr.  J.  entered 
Yale  College, .  1710,  v;as  graduated  at  the  usual 
time,  and  very  soon  v/as  chosen  tutor,  being  con- 
sidered as  the  best  scholar  in  his  class.  In  1724', 
he  was  ordained  at  West  Haven,  being  then  in  the 
24th  year  of  his  age. 

While  he  v/as  tutor  of  the  college,  valuable  pre- 
sents of  modern  books  were  made  to  the  librnry. 
Mr.  c^ent  Pummer's  donation  v/as  8CO  vols.  A 
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fondness  for  the  new  library  brought  together  a 
iiumber  of  young  gentlemen  of  literary  taste,  who 
inutuaily  assisted  each  other  in  studying  the  philos- 
ophers, as  well  as  the  divines.  The  result  oT  the 
study  and  consultation  y/as,  that  ordinations  in  the 
Kevv'  England  churches  Avere  not  yalid  ;  that  the 
New  England  divines  were  very  ignorant,  and  their 
preaching  contemptible.  The  knowledge  acquired 
by  reading  the  works  of  Barrow,  Patrick,  South, 
Tillotson,  &c.  was  ^'  like  a  fiocd  of  light  breaking; 
in  upon  the  mind."  Fev/,  however,  jNIr.  Johnson 
observed,  discovered  an  inclination  or  curiosity  to 
consult  any  of  the  abovementioned  writers,  except 
Messrs.  Cutler,  Eliot,  Hart,  Whittelsey,  Wetmore, 
Brown,  and  himself.  All  these  men,  froip.  drinking 
deeply  of  these  streams,  became  converts  to  the 
church  of  England. 

Dr.  Johnson  v/ent  to  England  for  orders,  in  com- 
pany with  Dr.  Cutler,  and  Mr.  Brown  ;  Mr.  Wet- 
more  followed.  Three  of  the  gentlemen,  Messrs. 
Hart,  Eliot  and  Whittlesey,  upon  further  consider- 
ation, did  not  enter  into  the  views  of  those,  who  em- 
braced episcopacy.  They  lived  to  an  old  age, 
jninisters  of  the  churches  where  they  first  settled, 
and  were  among  the  most  eminent  and  useful  men 
in  New  England.  Mr.  Johnson  was  appointed 
missionary  of  the  London  Society  for  Stratford, 
T\-here  he  arrived  Nov.  4,  1723.  He  was  the  only 
episcopal  clergyman  in  the  colony.  His  society 
consisted  of  30  families  in  the  place  of  his  mission, 
znd  about  40  more  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  to 
v/hom  he  ofliciated  as  often  as  he  could  make  it  con- 
venient. When  Burnet  y;as  governour  of  Nev/ 
York,  he  cultivated  Mr.  Johnson's  acquaintance, 
and  esteemed  him^  for  his  talents  as  well  as  relation 
to  the  episcopal  church.  But  this  led  the  clergy- 
man into  some  diinculty,  as  the  governour  was  from 
the  liberal  school  of  theology,  and  Mr.  Johnson 
inclined  rather  to  the  high  church.  Gov.  Burnet 
persuaded  him  to  read  Clarke,  Hoadley,  Whiston, 
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&c.  and  it  was  feared  by  some  of  his  friends  that 
he  would  be  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  their  rea- 
sonings. But  in  this  case  he  would  have  lost  the 
friendship  and  patronage  of  the  bishops  and  divines, 
to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  in  England,  who 
were  all  on  the  opposite  side,  in  the  great  Bangoriaii 
controversy. 

Among  the  friends  of  Mr.  Johnson,  Dean  B.erk» 
ley  was  the  most  useful  and  affectionate.  He  came 
to  America  in  1729,  and  resided  two  years  at  Rhode 
Island.  These  years  were  very  interesting  to  a  man, 
who  had  a  thirst  for  knowledge.  Mr.  Johnson  did 
not  fail  to  cuUivate  his  acquaintance,  and  improve 
every  advantage  arising  from  such  exalted  friend- 
ship, Berkley  was  capable  of  improving  the  hu- 
man race.  His  virtue  was  equal  to  his  genius  and 
learning.  What  a  luxury  for  those,  v.ho  were  inti- 
mate v/ith  him  1  After  he  left  New  England  he  kept 
up  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Johnson,  present- 
ed him  with  many  books  for  his  own  use,  and  gave 
to  Yale  College  by  his  advice,  above  1000  volumes, 
besides  his  farm  on  Rhode  Island,  the  income  of 
which  v/as  appropriated  to  the  three  best  classical 
scholars. 

In  1725,  Mr.  Johnson  engaged  in  a  controversy 
with  Mr.  Dickenson  of  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey, 
a  gentleman  of  whom  the  ministers  of  the  church  of 
England  speak  with  the  highest  respect.  Mr. 
Dickenson's  book  was  printed  in  Boston  Vvith  a 
preface  written  by  Mr.  Foxcroft,  to  v/hich  Dr. 
•Johnson  replied. 

In  1723,  Mr.  Graham,  of  Woodbury,  published 
a  ballad,"  in  v;hich  he  was  satirical  on  several 
episcopal  ministers  in  Connecticut.  This  led  to 
another  publication,  from  the  pen  of  Dr,  Johnson, 
styled,  plain  reasons  for  conforming  to  the 
church."  To  this  Mr.  Graham  wrote  an  answer  ; 
Mr.  Johnson  replied,  and  the  controversy  was  kept 
up,  each  of  them  writing  another  tract,  the  last  of 
which  was  in  1136^  from  Mr.  Johnson.    These  uc- 
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fences  of  the  church  gained  Mr.  Johnson  so  mudi 
reputation,  that  he  was,  in  the  year  1743,  presented, 
by  the  university  of  Oxford,  with  a  degree  of  Doc- 
tor ill  Dixsi^jity. 

In  1746,  Dr.  Johnson  printed  a  work,  which  he 
called,  a system  ef  morality ^'^'^  containing-  the  ''first 
principles  oj  moral  philosophy,  or  ethicks  in  a  chain 
necessary  consequences  from  important  facts,"*^ 
He  also  prepared  another  work,  175*2,     a  compen- 
dium  of  logic ccc.  which  issued  from  the  press  of 
Franklin,  and  had  a  high  recommendation,  frotri 
i     that  philosophick  gentleman. 

I        Mr.  Johnson  was  so  distinguished  a  scholar,  that 
!    the  trustees  of  King's  College,  New  York,  elected 
j    him  their  first  president.    He  continued  in  this  of- 
fice from  1754  to  1763,  and  then  retired  from  his 
station  at  New  York  to  the  town  of  Stratford  in 
Connecticut,  where  he  had  passed  his  youthful  days 
m  laborious  and  active  services  for  the  church  of 
England  ;  nor  w^as  his  ardour  in  that  cause  cooled 
by  age.     Amidst  many  bodily  infirmities,  he  had 
j    a  lively,  vigorous  exercise  of  his  mind.     He  em- 
;    ployed  his  time  and  pen  in  making  proselytes  to 
.  .    the  church  of  England.    He  wrote  an  appendix  to 
i    the  pamphlet,  which  first   appeared  against  Dr. 
j    Mayhew's  considerations  of  the  conduct  of  the  soci- 
ety for  propagating  the  gospel.     The  vindication 
of  the  society,  to  which  Dr.  Johnson's  appendix  is 
annexed,  is  anonymous.     It  is  said  to  be  the  pro- 
ductionofDr.  Caner,  minister  of  the  king's  chapel, 
Boston,  v\'ho  was  supposed,  at  the  time,  to  be  only 
the  editor  ;  but  the  report  comes  from*  good  author- 
ity, that  he  was  the  Vv^riter.    In  1765,  he  published 
\    an  English  grammar  and  catechism.    Also  another 
edition  of  nis  logick,  and  also  a  Hebrew  grammar, 
in  which  he  undertakes  to  prove  the      Hebrew  ta 
be  the  mother  of  all  languages,  and  that  it  vrould  be 
proper  to  begin  a  learn(;d  education  v/ith  that  Ian- 
gurvge,  which  tends  to  ail  other  languages,  and  bor- 
rows from  none,'' 
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No  man  could  enjoy  a  more  happy  old  age  than 
Dr.  Johnson.  He  had  resources  in  his  own  mind, 
was  fond  of  books,  was  able  to  correspond  vvith  his 
friends  at  a  distance,  and  to  give  pleasure  to  those 
-sviih  "whom  he  conversed  at  home.  Beside  this 
general  tranquillliy,  he  had  the  consolations  of  reli- 
■gion,  looking  beyond  this  v/orid  to  that  place  where 
the  virtues  of  the  rationarmind  w411  be  improved, 
und  the  christian's  hope  be  turned  into  fruition. 

He  died  January  6,  1772,  aged  76.  Mr.  Learning 
preached  at  his  funeral :   Mr.  Beach  also  printed  a 
sermon  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  do  justice  ta 
his  character.     Frlvaie  letters.     C handler'^ s  life  of 
-president  Johnsoiu 

JoLYFS  John',  esq.  died  at  a  great  age,  Nov* 
•1701,  a  man  v;ho  had  been  very  useful  in  former 
days,  and  a  member  of  the  council  in  latter  days  J  ^ 
T,  M,  H.  mss, 

JossELVN  John,  gentleman,  is  better  knov/n 
-by  his -writings,  than  by  any  biographical  sketches 
-'given  of  him.    A  person  of  the  name  is  mentioned 
^among  the  commissioners  that  came  over  in  the 
Teign  of  Charles  IL  to  put  F.  Gorges  into  posses- 
"sion  of  his  lands.    He  was  justice  of  the  peace  in 
'England.  Mr.  Hutchinson  says,  that  John  Josselyn 
•was  his  brother.  He  discovered  upon  all  occasions 
a  prejudice  against  the  people  of  the  Massachusetts 
-colony.  He  published, in  1672,  a  book  called,  *^  A'ra 
^England^s  rarities  discovered,  in  birds,  beasts,  fishes^ 
■serpents  and  plants  of  that  country.    Together  with 
'the  physical  and  chiriirgical  remedies  wherewith  tlic 
natives  constantly  use  to  cure  their  diste??2pers, 
Viounis  and  sores,  also,  a  description  of  an  Indian 
squa,  in  all  her  bravery,  with  a  poem  not  iniproper- 
^ly conferred  upon  htr ,2Xso,d. chronological  table,-''  &c« 
"Mr.  Josselyn  says,  he  came  into  Ne\\'  England j 
1663.    On  the  2%\h  of  Julv,  he  arrived  at  Boston. 

In  1674,  Josselyn  printed    an  account  of  two  voy- 
5iges  to  Nev/  England,  with  a  dedication  to  thepre* 
•-^iderit  and  fellows  of  the  royal  society,"^ 
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Knollys  Haxserd-  came  over  to  America  in. 
.1638.  He  had  been,  nine  years,  a  minister  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  then  became  a  noncon- 
formist.  In  Boston,  he  was  accused  of  Antinomi- 
anism,  and  meeting  with  trouble  on  this  account^ 
he  went  lo  J) over,  in  New  Hampshire,  where  he 
preached  four  years,  and  then  returned  to  the  old 
country,  ^\'hile  he  was  at  Dover,  he  wrote  a  letter, 
full  of  resentment,  against  the  Massachusetts  colony. 
He  declared,  *'they  were  more  arbitrary  than  the 
high  commission  court,  and  that  there  was  no  real 
religion  in  the  country."  A  copy  of  this  letter  was 
sent  to  gov.  Wintrjrop.  Mr.  Knolly?^  being  much 
affected  with  the  discovery,  went  to  Boston,  and  at 
the  publick  lecture  made  a  humble  confession  of 
his  faults,  and  wrote  a  retraction  to  his  friends,  in 
England,  w  hich  he  left  with  the  governour  to  send. 
According  to  Dr.  Belknap  he  was  an  eccentrick 
character.  In  their  political  altercations  he  joined 
with  capt.  Underhill,  and,  upon  one  occasion,  was 
armed  v/ith  a  pistol  to  defend  him  ;  another  had  a 
bible  mounted  on  a  halbert  for  an  ensign,  and  with 
this  ridiculous  parade  threatened  the  other  party  to 
the  combat.  He  gathered  a  Baptist  church  in  Lon- 
don, and,  it  is  saidj  often  preached  to  a  thousand 
hearers.  Mr.  Henry  Jessy,  who  was  in  the  church, 
with  Mr.  Lathrcp,  was  baptised  by  him.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  signed  the  Baptist  confession  of 
faith,  in  1643,  a  copy  of^vhich  is  preserved.  He 
continued  many  years  a  minister  of  the  church  in 
London,  v/hich  he  had  exerted  himself  to  establish  ; 
?-nd  died,  Sept.  19,  1691,  aged  93  years,  "a  very 
respectable  old  man." 

Knox  Henry,  major  general  in  the  American 
army,  was  born  in  Boston,  July  25,  1750.  He  v/as 
the  sixth  of  ]2  children,  most  of  whom  died  in  in- 
fancy.  He  h.;d  only  a  common  school  education  ; 
but  when  he  was  a  \outh  discovered  line  talents; 
and  a  desire  to  obtain  infoimation  of  the  great  cha-  - 
ractcrs  of  antiquity,  warriors,  patriots  and  cm.inent 


statesmen.  From  love  of  the  science,  he  studied 
military  lacticks  before  there  was  any  appera-ance.  of 
a  war  with  Great  Britain.  Ke  was  an  ol^icer  of  the 
Boston  grenadiers,  a  company  formed  and  com- 
manded by  major  Dov\'es,  who  exerted  himself  to 
make  the  rnilitia  respectable,  and  v;as  an  officer  of 
great  activity  and  fine  address.  Knox  was  also  ac- 
tive and  enterprising,  fond  of  applause ;  a  distin- 
guished  character  among  those  ardent  sons  of  liber- 
ty, who  bla2',ed  in  the  cause  of  their  country  ;  and 
continually  gave  presages  of  his  future  eminence. 

lie  entered  the  army  under  honourable  and  flatter- 
ing circumstances.  As  soon  as  hostilities  com- 
mencecl,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  battalion 
of  artillery.  There  were  several  very  excellent 
officers,  who  had  been  educated  under  major  Adi~ 
no  Paddock  in  his  military  school  ;  but  they  v/ere 
young,  not  equal  to  the  command,  and  were 
willing  to  serve  under  col.  Knox.  Paddock  ^vas 
a  loyalist.  It  is  true,  that  capt.  Mason,  who  had 
raised  the  artillery  com.pany,  to  whom  major  Pad- 
dock succeeded  as  captain,  was  on  the  spot.  But 
he,  instead  of  seeking  for  the  command,  offered  to 
serve  as  lieut.  colonel,  if  Mr.  Knox  might  be  appoint- 
ed colonel.  The  regiment  of  artillery  was  soon  en- 
larged toabrigade,  and  Mr.  Knox  appointed  brigadier 
general.  He  vvas  the  idol  of  his  brigade,  and  high- 
ly respectable  through  the  whole  army.  He  was  the 
soldier's  friend,  and  the  companion  of  Washington. 
The  accounts  of  the  several  campaigns,  in  every  his- 
tory  of  the  American  war,  make  his  services  appear 
prominent.  In  1781,  after  the  British  army  sur- 
rendered at  Yorktown,  he  had  a  commission  ot  ma- 
jor general  granted  to  him  by  congress.  As  his 
rank  in  the  line  of  the  army  did  not  entitle  him  to 
this  distinction,  it  gave  offence  to  son^e  of  the 
brigadier  generals,  who  were  older  on  the  list  ; 
but  it  was  "the  desire  of  the  army  as  a  decent  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  artillery,  to  whose  clTorts  and  skill 
the  success  of  the  campaign  w^as  so  much  owing. 
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The  capture  of  lord  Cornwallis  and  his  army  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  splendid  event  of  those  times,  and 
the  name  of  eea.  Knox  oneht  therefore  to  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  among  the  heroes  of  the  revolution. 

In  an  excellent  discourse,  delivered  after  the 
death  of  the  general,  by  Alden  Bradford,  esq.  it  is 
well  observed,  that  his  exertions  v.  ere  united  Vvith 
that  illustrious  patriot,  gen. Washington,  in  compos- 
ing the  discontented  and  mutinous  spirit  which  ap- 
peared in  some  part  of  the  army,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  which  threatened  the  country  with  the 
most  calamitous  events.  And,  by  the  same  exalted 
character,  he  was  selected  as  one  well  qualified  to 
fill  a  responsible  and  important  office  in  the  federal 
government,  v^hich,  under  providence,  has  been  the 
instrument  of  our  political  welfare  and  happiness." 

After  gen.  Knox  had  resigned  his  office  as  minis- 
ter of  v/ar,  he  employed  his  time  in  the  district  of 
Maine,  and  made  every  exertion  to  promote  its  set- 
tlement and  cultivati-on.  Here  he  possessed  a  large 
landed  estate,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  beholding  the 
wilderness  subdued,  and  a  vast  extent  of  country, 
which  had  only  exhibited  the  gloominess  of  the  for- 
est, filled  with  inhabitants,  enjoying  the  blessings 
and  improvements  of  social  life.  He  did  not,  hov/- 
ever,  wholly  seclude  himself  from  publick  cares, 
nor  from  the  circles  of  the  gay  world.  A  part  of 
the  year  he  generally  passed  in  the  metropolis  of 
old  Massachusetts  ;  and  he  v/as  called  to  fill  very 
respectable  and  honourable  posts  in  the  government. 
No  man  was  ever  more  decided  in  his  opinions,  or 
undisguised  in  his  conduct.  His  political  sentiments 
were  correct.  His  talents,  his  publick  spirit,  zeal 
to  promote  literary,  humane  and  religious  institu- 
tions, ajid  his  philanthropy,  ought  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

Gen,  Knox  had  a  very  robust  constitution,  en- 
joyed fine  health  and  spirits,  and  his  friends  indulg- 
ed the  hope  of  his  living  many  years  ;  but  he  died 
suddenly,  October  25th,  1800,  etat,  56, 
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Lancbon  Samuel,  D.  D.  A.  A.  S.  was  born 
In  Boston  of  poor,  but  respectable,  parents.   He  ac- 
quired the  rudiments  of  knowledge  at  the  north 
grammar  school,  and  being  an  amiable  youth,  very 
studious, with  uncommon  talents,  he  found  friends, 
who  made  every  exertion  to  give  him  a  liberal  edu- 
cation.   Having  entered  Harvard  College,  in  1736. 
he  was  graduated  at  the  usual  tim.e,  and  ^\  ent  to 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  to  take  charge  of  the 
grammar  school  in  that  town.     His  reputation  fur 
learning  and  piety  was  very  high,  and,  in  174.5,  he 
was  invited  to  preach  in  the  hrst  church  at  Pons- 
mouth,  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Fitch.  He  was  ordained 
pastor,  1747.    His  first  publication  was  a  sermon 
preached  at  the  ordination  of  the  late  Dr.  M'Clin- 
tock,  1756.     In  1759,  he  printed  a  thanksgiving 
discourse,  which  is  one  of  the  best  occasional  dis- 
courses extant;  in  1761,  he  assisted  col. Blanchai d 
in  delineating  a  map  of  Nev/  Hampshire.  This 
was  published,  as  their  joint  production,  and  inscrib- 
ed to  Charles  Townsend,  secretary  at  war.  That 
gentlem.an  obtained  a  diplom^a  of  doctor  in  divinity, 
from  Aberdeen,  for  Mr.  Langdon.     In  1765,  the 
doctor  published     an  examination  of  Sandiman's 
letters,"  in  8vo. ;  this  v.-as  followed  by  a  summa- 
ry of  christian  faith  and  practice.''    By  his  manner 
.  of  expressing  himsell'  upon  the  person  of  Christ,  he 
was  charcred  w^ith  Arianism  ;  but  he  alwavs  declared 
to  the  contrary,  and  professed  himself  a  1  rinitanan, 
and  also  a  Calvinist,in  those  points  which  were  dis- 
cussed at  the  synod  of  Dcrt.     In  the  year  1774, 
Dr,  Langdon  was  chosen  president  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege.   His  character,  as  a  very  zealous  whig,  was 
of  more  advantage  to  him,  at  this  time,  than  his  re- 
putation in  the  republick  of  letters.    Mr.  Hancock 
•was  in  the  corporation, and  it  was  suggested  to  him, 
that   prejudices  were   spreading   against  several 
in  the   govern m.ent  of  the   society,   who  were 
on  the  side  of  the  torics  ;    and  that  the  interest 
and  honour  of  the  college  were  likely  to  sufter. 
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When  presicent  Langdon  took  the  chair,  it  gave 
great  delight  to  the  sons  of  liberty.  He  warmly  es- 
poused their  measures,  and  was  chosen  to  preach 
the  election  sermon,  117 5y  a  month  after  the  com- 
inencement  of  the  war.  Many  things,  however, 
concmrcd  to  make  his  situation  very  unpleasant  at 
Cambridge,  He  wanted  judgment,  and  liad  no  spir- 
it  of  government.  He  did  not  receive  all  that  Liind- 
ness  from  the  students  and  ofticers,  or  legislature  of 
the  college,  v.hich  his  character,  as  a  scholar  and  a 
christian,  merited.  He  tlierefore,  in  1780,  resigned 
the  presidency  of  that  institution,  and  once  more  en- 
tered on  the  "  milder  task  of  teaching  a  church  of 
Christ.''  He  was  installed  at  Hampton  falls,  IStK 
January,  ITSl  ;  and  was  one  of  the  most- useful 
ministers  in  the  state.  In  1788,  he  preached  the 
election  sermon  at  Concord  :  he  was  also  a  dis- 
tinguislied  m.ember  of  the  convention  of  New 
Hampshire,  which  adopted  the  federal  constitution. 
He  often,  in  that  assembly,  led  their  debates  ;  and 
he  used  all  his  influence  to  convince  people  of 
their  error,  vvho  indulged  prejudices  against  it. 
He  lived  to  see  his  expectations  realised,  to  en- 
joy the  political  blessings  this  constitution  afford- 
ed to  the  country,  and  was  himself  a  blessing 
to  his  Sock.  It  has  been  well  observed,  *^  that  his 
extensive  knowledge,  hospitality,  patriotism  and 
piety,  secured  to  him,  in  his  calm  retreat,  the  re- 
spect  and  affection  of  the  people  of  his  charge,  and 
of  his  numerous  acquaintance."* 

He  published,  beside  the  works  above  mentioned, 
observations  on  the  Revelations,  8vo.  1791 ;  several 
sermons  on  particular  occasions  ;  a  pamphlet,  shov/- 
ing  the  mistakes  of  J.  Ogden,  rector  of  St.  John's 
church,  Portsmouth,  1782  ;  also,  remarks  on  Dr. 
Hopkins'  schcmie  of  diviinty,  1794. 

Hathro?  John,  one  ci  the  fathers  of  New  Eng- 
land, was  educated  at  Oxford,  as  appears  from  A. 

*  Alden's  account  of  Poitsmoutl:.  . 
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Wood,  Vv'ho  mentions  his  name  in  Athene  Oxoni. 
cnses-    He  was  afterwards  an  independent  minister 
in  London.   Mr.  Jacob  was  the  first  minister  of  the 
independents,  who  went  to  Virginia  in  1624,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Lathrop.    About  40  of  this 
religious  society  were  imprisoned  in  1632.  The 
crime  alledged  was  their  assembling  unlawfully. 
Ivlany  of  them  v;ere  afterwards  released,  but  no  fii- 
vour  could  be  obtained  for  Mr.  Lathrop.     He  re- 
quested that  he  might  have  liberty  to  depart  the 
kingdom.     The  petition  was  presented  to  knig 
Charles.     Laud  had  discovered  the  most  viiukni 
prejudice  against  him.    He  hated  puritans  of  every 
denomination,  and  felt  the  m.ore  resentment  against 
a  man,  who  was  a  leader  of  their  straitest  sect,  a 
minister  of  a  church  in  the  citv,  which  made  ihein- 
selves  independent  of  all  ecclesiastical  rule  or  poH'- 
cr,  except  what  v/as  exercised  by  the  brethren. 
Having  obtained  liberty  of  the  king,  Mr.  Lathrop 
sailed  from  England  in  the  year  1634,  and  arrived 
at  Boston  the  18th  day  of  September.  Being 
there  on  the  sacrament  day,  the  first  v/eek  in  Octo- 
ber, he  desired  liberty  to  be  present  at  the  admin- 
istration of  the  ordinance,  but  said,  **  that  he  durst 
not  desire  to  partake  in  it,  because  he  v/as  not  then 
in  order  (being  dismissed  from  his  former  congre- 
gation) and  he  thought  it  not  fit  suddenly  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  any  other  for  example's  sake,  and  be- 
cause of  the  deceitfulness  of  man's  heart,"  He  met 
the  ideas  of  cur  fathers  upon  this  subject,  for  v.  hich 
they  are  censured  in  a  letter,  supposed  to  be  UTitteu 
by  Mr.  Cotton,  before  he  came  over  to  America : 

I  am  constrained  to  bear  witness  against  your 
judgm.ent  and  practice,  that  you  think  no  man  may 
be  admitted  to  the  sacrament,  though  a  member  of 
the  catholick  church,  except  h.e  be  a  member  of 
r.ome  particular  church,'' 

Mr.  Lathrop  and  his  people  went  to  Scituate. 
But  in  the  year  1639,  there  v/as  some  diiference  of 
opinion,  v/hkh  caused  a  di\*isioa;  and  a  considerable. 
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number,  %vith  their  pastor,  removed  to  Barnstable." 
Several  letters  upon  the  subject  of  their  removal  arc 
preserved  in  the  hands  of  the  family.    It  v;as  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  ;  and  excited  m^uy  observations  at 
the  time.     The  church  at  Barnstable,  howeverj 
grew  and  flourished  under  his  fruitful  ministry  ;  ihc 
town  increased  in  numbers,  and  remains,  to  this 
day,  conspicuous  in  the  county  for  numbers,  v/ealth, 
trade,  social  order,  and  r-elio;ious  character.  Mr, 
Lathrop  died  in  1653.    His  character  Vv'as  that  of  a 
learned,  pious,  meek  christiaji  minister,  who  was. 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  ready  to  every  labour  of 
his  ofiice,and  to  promote  the  good  of  the  settlement, 
Helefta  numerous  posterity.  The  late  Isaac  Lothropj 
esq.  a  gentlemanof  Plymouth,  and  n^ember  of  the  his- 
torical societv,  v/as  one  of  his  descendants,  in  Con- 
necticut  and  Massachusetts  several  are  magistrates, 
and  others  very  respectable  in  private  life  ;  two  aged 
clergymen,  also,  among  the  most  worthy  and  dis- 
tinguished of  the  profession  in  this  state  are  his  great 
grandsons,  the  rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Lathrop  of  West 
Springfield,  and  rev.  Dr.  John  Lathrop  of  Boston, 
Lee  Samuel,  M.  A.  fellow^  of  Wadham  College, 
was  proctor  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  A.  D.  1651. 
He  possessed  a  strong  and  brilliant  imagination, 
and  his  learning  was  very  extensive.    He  printed  a 
large  book  in  Latin  de  excidio  Antichristi,  and  also 
'a  description  of  Solomon's  temple,  folio,  1 659.  He 
came  into  New  England  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Charleii  2d,  and  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Bris- 
tol, in  Rhode  Island,  which  was  then  part  of  the  col- 
ony of  Plymouth,    Tuo  reasons  are  assigned  for 
his  leaving  Great  Britain.    One,  that  he  was  afraid 
of  the  growth  of  popery  ;  another,  that  he  was  in. 
vited  to  be  president  of  Harvard  College.    Pie  was 
never  pleased  with  the  manners  of  the  people,  nor 
vihh  the  state  of  things  in  New  England.  Being 
eccentric  in  his  genius  and  extravagant  in  speech, 
he  disgusted  many,  who  admired  his  talents,  and 
read  his  books  with  delight.    He  was  rich,  haugh- 
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ty,  and  overbearing.  Many  anecdotes  are  related  of 
him,  which  served  as  a  kind  of  entertainment  to  the 
generation  which  succeeded  those  who  kuc-uj  him. 
He  v/as  returning  to  his  native  country,  after  the 
revolution,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  French  pri- 
vateer and  carried  into  St.  Maloes.  After  suflering 
every  thing  which  the  prejudices  of  bigots  could 
add  to  what  national  antipathies  prompted,  he  died 
a  victim  to  their  cruelty. 

He  published  a  book,  which  has  been  much  read 
in  New  England.  The  triumph  of  mercy  in  the 
chariot  of  praise."  He  also  published  the  *'joy  of 
faith,"  and  a  discourse  upon  the  '*  ten  tribes,  ^vo. 
and  a  number  of  single  sermons." 

Leete  William,  governour  of  Connecticut, 
came  into  New  England,  A.  D.  1638.  He  was 
bred  a  lawyer  in  the  old  country,  and  was  ckrk  ia 
the  bishop's  court,  but  gave  up  his  office  on  account 
of  the  spiritual  tyranny  which  was  exercised  in  those 
courts.  He  sailed  in  the  vessel  v  ith  Eaton  and 
Hopkins,  and  joined  Mr.  Whitfield's  company,  v/ho 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  town  of  GuiLl'ord.  His 
name  is  among  the  six  planters  who  signed  the 
deeds  and  v/ritings  at  New  Haven,  in  Newman's 
barn,  Sept.  1639,  when  they  purchased  the  lands 
of  the  squaw  Sachem  ;  and  afcerwards  31st  of  Jan- 
uary the  samiC  year  u  hen  they  confirmed  tiie  agree- 
ment ;  as  appears  from  the  records  of  that  colony. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  seven  pillars  of  Mr.  \Miit- 
field's  church.  When  Mr.  W.  went  to  England, 
several  of  the  first  planters  went  with  him,  but  Mr. 
Leete  remained  at  Guilford,  where  he  lived  much 
esteemed  by  the  people  of  that  town,  and  highly  re- 
spected by  the  colony.  He  u'as  chosen  a  magis- 
trate in  1643.  In  1658,  he  was  elected  deputy  gov- 
ernour  of  New  Haven  ;  and  in  1661,  placed  in  the 
chair  of  government.  He  was  a  rigid  puritan  and 
stern  republican.  In  1660,  he  contrived  to  evade 
the  mandates  of  Charles  2d,  concerning  the  regi- 
cides, though  urged  by  the  authority  of  the  fgv- 
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crnour  of  Massachusetts.     Whaley  and  Gofie  had 
taken  refuge  in  Connecticut.      They  made  theiu, 
selves  known  to  Mr.  Leete,  aiid  he  was  charged 
with  concealing  them  ;  but  he  v.  as  not  intimidated 
by  the  wrath  of  their  pursuers.      Even  when  the 
regicides  would  have  given  themselves  up,  as  vic- 
tims to  publick  justice,  rather  than  expose  their 
'  friends  to  a  prosecution,  he  prevented  them,  and  as. 
sis  ted  in  every  measure  for  their  comfort  and  safe- 
ty.     In  1665,  when  the  colonies  united,  he  v/as 
chosen  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Connecticut  ;  in 
1669,  deputy  governour  ;  and  annually  received  this 
honour  from  the  people,  till  in  1676,  they  chose 
him  their  first  magistrate.      After  he  was  choseu 
governour  of  Connecticutj  he  removed  to  Hartford, 
where  he  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  in  1683  fin- 
ished his  course.   In  both  colonies,  says  Dr.  Trum- 
bull,    he  presided  in  times  of  the  greatest  difncul- 
ty  ;  yet  always  conducted  with  such  integrity  and 
wisdom*  as  to  meet  the  publick  approbation.'^  That 
excellent  historian  mentions  an  instance  where,  in 
his  latter  days,  he  departed  from  those  rigid  princi- 
ples of  opposition  to  royalty,  v/hich  once  influenced 
him.       The  acts  of  trade  and  navigation  v/ere  ex* 
ceedingly  grievous  to  the  colonies.     They  viewed 
them  as  utterly  inconsistent  v/ith  their  chartered 
rights.    This  made  them  extremely  unwilling  to 
submit  to  them.    Massachusetts  never  would  fully 
subm.it ;  but  as  it  was  matter  of  great  and  continu- 
al  com>plaint  aV^i.^sc  the  colonies,  and  as  his  mc.jes- 
ty  insisted  on  Lne  respective  govern  ours  taking  the 
oath  respecting  trade  and  navigation,  it  Vv'as  judged 
expedient  that  gov.  Leete  should  take  it,  in  pres- 
ence of  the  assembly.      It  v/as  acccrdingly  admin- 
istered to  him  at  the  session  in  M':y,  io80." 

LevePwETT  Thomas,  one  of  the  first  inhabitants 
of  Boston.  Ke  v/e  s  ruling  elder  of  the  old  church 
and  ordiined  to  tha':  ofhce,  October  l7th,  16S3,  the 
same  day  that  Mr,  Cotton  was  crdained  teacher. 
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Lever ETT  JoH>r,  governour  of  the  Massachu- 
setts colony,  had  been  a  soldier,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  several  actions  abroad.  The  lirst  notice 
we  have  of  him,  in  our  annals,  is,  in  1642,  when  the 
Narraganset  Indians  were  preparing  to  make  war 
upon  the  English*  Ke  was  sent,  with  Mr.  Edward 
liutchinson,  to  >iiantinomo,  to  make  complaint  of 
his  duplicity,  and  to  require  their  sachem  to  come 
to  Boston,  or  send  two  of  his  chief  counsellors, 
that  complete  satisfaction  might  be  obtained  con- 
cerning his  conduct.  He  was-,  in  the  year  1653, 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  Oliver  Cromwell  to 
raise  five  hundred  volunteers  to  assist  in  the  war  a- 
gainst  the  Dutch,  at  Manhadoes.  They  were  re- 
quired to  do  this,  by  the  lord  Protector,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  New^  Haven  colony,  who  had  reason 
to  dread  every  thing  from  their  Dutch  neighbours, 
and  the  Indians,  who  were  instigated,  by  that  peo- 
ple, to  fall  upon  the  nearest  English  settlements. 
Mr.  L.  was  after  this  employed  in  places  of  trust. 
He  v/as  in  England  at  the  restoration,  s.nd  an  advo- 
cate for  the  colony.  Upon  his  return,  he  was  chos- 
en a  member  of  the  general  assembly  for  Boston  ; 
in  1664,116  was  appointed  major  general,  and  assist- 
ant in  1665  ;  in  1671,  he  v/as  promoted  to  be  de- 
puty governour.  He  succeeded  Willoughby,  a  rnaa 
of  two  much  liberality  for  his  brethren  ;  for  he  op- 
posed all  the  persecutions  against  the  Baptists.  In 
1673,  gov.  Bellingham  died,  the  only  surviving  pa- 
tentee  of  the  charter,  and  Mr.  Leverett  was  intro- 
duced to  the  chair.  He  was  so  beloved  by  the  col- 
ony, that  his  election  was  never  contested  ;  and  he 
descended  with  honour  to  the-  grave,  March  16, 
1678.  Mr.  Nov/el  preached  at  the  funeral,  and  Mr, 
Allen  an  occasional  sermon  the  Sabbath  after. 

Leverett  JoHi^i,  F.  R.  S.  president  of  Harvard 
College,  was  a  grandson  of  gov.  Leverett,  He  was 
born  in  Boston,  and  graduated,  A.  D.  1680.  He  socn 
made  a  figure  amopig  gentlemen  of  the  civil  order, 
was  chosen  representative  for  Boston  at  the  general 
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court,  and,  for  a  number  of  years,  was  speaker  of 
the  asseiTibly.  lie  was  advanced  to  his  niajesty's 
council,  and  appointed  judge  of  the  superiour 
court.  All  these  honourable  posts  he  sustahied 
with  dignity,  integrity,  and  the  applause  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  three  com- 
missioners  widi  power  of  controlling  the  army,  sent 
against  Port  Royal. 

In  1707,  this  honourable  gentleman  was  chosen 
president  of  Harvard  College,  liich  station  he  a- 
dorned  bv  his  learning,  and  excellent  character.  Kc 
was  one  of  gov.  Dudley's  particular  friends,  and 
did  all  in  his  power  to  serve  him,  when  he  was  in 
the  civil  line,  and  vras  very  instrumental  in  making 
his  administration  acceptable  to  the  people.  In  Dr. 
Cotton  Mather's  diarv,  he  says.  I  received  a  visit 
from  gov.  Dudley,  June  16,  1702."  With  other 
observations  of  a  familiar  nature,  he  said  to  his  ex- 
cellency, 1  am  humbly  oi  opinion,  that  it  will  be 
your  v\-isdom  to  carry  an  indiuerent  hand  towards 
all  parties,  if  I  may  use  so  coarse  a  word  as  parties, 
and  give  occasion  to  none  to  say  that  any  have  mo- 
nopolized you,  or  that  you  take  your  measures 
•from  them  alone.  I  should  approve  it,  if  any  other 
should  say,  by  no  means  let  the  people  have  cause 
-to  say,  that  you  take  all  your  measures  from  the 
two  Mr.  Mathers.  By  the  same  rule  I  may  say 
■without  offence,  by  no  means  let  any  people  say, 
•that  you  go  by  no  measures  in  your  conduct  but 
Mr.  Byefield's  and  Mr.  Leverett's."  This  conver^ 
sation  was  related  to  these  gentlemen,  and  tended 
to  increase  their  prejudices  against  the  good  doc- 
tors. Vx'hile  president  Leverett  was  in  the  chair, 
they  seld<:>m  or  ever  attended  the  overseers'  board.  It 
also  prevented  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  from  being  "  fel- 
low of  the  corporation  but  he  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  see  Dr.  Coiman  and  Mr.  Brattle,  men,  who 
were  not  even  on  friendly  terms  vrith  him.,  members 
of  the  corporation,  and  all  college  attairs  under  their 
influence.  He  complained  bitterly  of  this  thing 
in  his  diaries. 
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.  President  Leverett  received  honours  from  abroad, 
as  well  as  from  his  own  country.  From  a  st:nse  of 
his  literary  merit;  he  was.  elected  fellow  of  the  royal 
society,  London. 

In  the  character  given  of  hira  after  his  deadi,  vrrit- 
ten  at  Cambridge, it  is  observed,  that  for  more  than 
forty  years,  he  shone  with  near  a  meridian  lustre  ; 
the  morning  of  his  life  being  so  bright,  that  it  shone 
like  noon,  and  both  the  college  and  country  rejoic- 
ed greatly  in  his  early  and  uncommon  light,  and 
now  his  sun  yet  seems  to  us  to  have  gone  dou  n  at 
noon,  such  being  his  vigour  and  brightness  to  the 
age  of  sixty  two.'^ 

His  death  was  very  sudden,  on  the  Lord's  day 
morning,  3d  of  iSiay,  1724,  dying,  as  is  supposed, 
in  his  sleep,  without  a  groan  or  struggle. 

Mr.  Welsteed,  one  of  the  tutors,  had  an  eloquent, 
and  a  very  pathetick,  oration  in  the  hall  upon  the  sor- 
rowful occasion. 

Locke  Samuel,  D.  D.  president  of  Harvard 
College,  was  a  man  of  very  uncommon  pov/ers  of 
rnind,  a  very  accomplished  preacher,  with  a  most 
extraordinary  gift  in  prayer.  He  \vas  graduated  in 
1755,  and  ordained  minister  of  Sherburne  two  years 
after,  where  he  continued  till  he  v/as  invited  to  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  installed  prcbident  of  the  college, 
March  21,  1770,  and  resigned  his  office,  December 
J,  1773. 

Lovell  Johx,  a  celebrated  preceptor  in  Boston, 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  A.  D.  1723. 
Two  years  after  he  had  received  the  honours  of  that 
seminary,  the  selectmen  of  Boston  chose  him  as- 
sistant to  Dr.  Nathaniel  William.s,  for  m.any  years 
master  of  the  south  grammar  school.  In  this  office 
he  succeeded  the  famous  Jeremy  Gridley,  v.  ho  then 
entered  upon  his  professional  ptirsuits.  Upon  the 
death  of  master  Williams,  in  1738,  he  was  advanc- 
ed to  the  chief  place,  and  continued  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  that  important  station  with  great  dili- 
gence and  skill,  above  forty  years.      Most  of  our 
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first  ch^iracters^in  church  and  state,  during  that  peri- 
od,  had  been  under  his  tuition.  He  was  an  ex- 
cellent critick  arid  classical  scholar  ;  his  learning 
%vas  extensive,  and  he  had  a  clear  understanding, 
and  solid  judgment.  Though  a  rigid  disciplinarian 
in  his  school,  yet  he  v;as  an  agreeable  companion, 
and  very  hum.ourous.  He  wrote  many  fugitive 
pieces,  and  several  political  and  theological  pam- 
phlets. In  1742,  when  Mr.  Faneuil  died,  he  was 
chosen  to  deliver  a  funeral  oration,  which  he  pro- 
nounced in  Faneuil  hall,  ISIarch  14,  the  day  of  the 
annual  town  meeting.  This  was  printed,  and  is  an 
elegant  composition,  in  which  the  virtues  of  that  mu- 
nificent friend  of  the  town  are  celebrated. 

In  the  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  colonies,  master  Lovell  took  a  very  decided 
part.  He  joined  the  loyalists,  and  w^ent  away  with 
the  fieet  and  army,  which  left  Boston,  March  17, 
il776,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  Halifax. 

Lowell  John,  minister  of  the  first  church  in 
Kewburyport,  v/as  bom  in  Boston,  March  14,  1703 
~4,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1721  ;  or- 
dained January  19,  1725 — 6,  and  died,  May  15, 
1767,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  and  42d  of  his 
ministry.  He  was  distinguished  among  his  brethren, 
as  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman  ;  as  a  lover  of  good  men, 
though  of  different  denominations,  and  differing  sen- 
timents ;  amiable  in  his  domestick  and  social  con- 
i-icctions,  and  happily  furnished  with  that  kind  of 
knowledge  which  enabled  him  to  be  very  useful 
as  a  minister  of  religion.    Tucker'' s  funeral  sermon. 

Lowell  John,  L  L.  D.  and  A.  A.  S.  son  of 
the  rev.  Mr.  L.  v/as  born  at  Newbury,  1744,  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1756,  and  appli- 
ed himself  to  the  study  of  law.  He  very  soon 
rose  to  great  eminence  in  the  profession,  and  he 
grev;  in  publick  esteem,  and  the  affections  of  his 
acquaintance,  as  he  advanced  into  life.  The  integ- 
rity of  hib  character  always  seemed  him  the  confi- 
dence of  those,  v/ho  admired  his  abilities.     In  the 
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year  1761,  he  removed  from  Newburyport  to  Bos« 
ton  ;  was  chosen  representative  for  the  town  at  the 
general  court,  and  one  of  their  twelve  delegates  to 
the  convention,  which  formed  the  constitution  for 
the  conimon\\'eaUh.  In  that  assembly,  he  was  ver}' 
much  distinguished  by  his  knowledge  and  elo- 
quence.  Being  one  of  the  committee,  who  drev; 
the  plan,  he  was  fully  acquainted  with  the  subject 
whenever  he  took  a  part  in  the  debates  ;  his  speech- 
es were  perspicuous,  ^vhile  the  energy  of  his  ex- 
pression and  glow  of  manner  made  them  very  inter- 
esting and  entertaining.  In  1781,  he  Vv*as  chosen 
member  of  congress,  and,  in  December,  1782,  he 
was  appointed,  by  that  body,  one  of  the  three  judges 
of  the  court  of  appeals,  a  tribunal  established  by 
congress  in  the  year  1780,  for  the  trial  of  all  appeals 
from  the  courts  of  admiralty  of  the  several  states. 
When  the  federal  government  was  established,  he 
was  :^ppolnted,  by  president  Washington,  judge  of 
the  district  court  in  Massachusetts.  He  remained 
"in  that  office,  till  the  new  organization  of  the  federal 
judiciary  in  ISOl,  Vv'hen  he  was  appointed  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  circuit  court  for  the  first  circuit,  com- 
prehending the  District  of  Maine,  Nevr  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  In  the  discharge 
of  that  ofiice  he  continued  until  the  repeal  of  ihc 
act  in  1802. 

On  the  bench  judge  Lowell  appeared  with  pecu- 
liar and  engaging  lustre.  With  the  most  conde- 
scending and  obliging  manners  he  maintained  the 
dignity  of  his  station.  In  critical  causes,  he  was 
mature  and  deliberate  in  making  up  a  judgment, 
and  his  quick  apprehension  and  faculty  for  discrim- 
ination, enabled  him  to  give  despatch  to  ordinary 
business.  People  of  different  political  sentiments, 
had  the  same  persuasion  of  his  knowledge,  and  im- 
partiality ;  and  those  against  whom  judgment  was 
given,  were  disposed  to  confide  in  the  equity  and 
legality  of  it.  Had  the  act  been  continued,  v/hich 
established  the  circuit  courts,  he  would  have  h:id  a 
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:    greater  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  for  the  display  of 

I    his  talents. 

When  he  left  publick  business  and  retired  to  pri- 
rate  life,  his  mind  was  active  in  promoting  benevo- 
lent associations,  and  literary  improvements.  He 

I  had  a  fondness  for  agriculture,  gardening,  botany, 
and  other  branches  of  natural  history.  He  fnsi 
originated  the  subscription  for  a  professorship  of 

!    natural  history  at  the  university,  and  was  among 

j    the  most  generous  subscribers. 

Judge  Lou'ell  was  always  a  great  friend  to  Har- 
vard College  ;  his  mind  was  constantly  em^ployed  in 
devising  m.eans  for  its  prosperity.  When  there  was 
a  vacancy  in  the  corporation  in  1784,  he  v/as  elect- 
ed one  of  that  board,  and  vv^as,  for  eighteen  years, 
a  very  attentive,  Hrm  and  judicious  member.  The 

i    critical  state  of  the  publick  funds  during  this  peri- 

j    od  caused  some  doubtful  and  anxious  expecta- 

I  tions,  and  required  of  the  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion peculiar  Vv^atchfulness  over  the  property  they 
had  in  trust.  Mr.  L.  acquainted  himself  \\  iththe 
interest  and  circumstances  of  the  college,  and  its 
treasury-  was  specially  benefitted  by  his  dihcreet  and 
active  exertions.  He  was  one  of  the  miost  active  of 
our  publick  characters,  in  forwarding  the  plan  in 
1780,  for  establishing  an  academy  of  arts  and  sci- 

'  ences  ;  and  the  society  elected  him  one  of  their 
counsellors.  They  had  also  such  a  sense  of  his  lit- 
erary merits  that  they  chose  him,  with  aji  unani- 

•  mous  vote,  to  deliver  an  oration  when  president  Bow- 
doin  died.  The  service  was  performed  in  Brattle- 

,    street  church,  January  26,  1791.    The  oration  was 

1    published  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  academy. 

I  His  other  publications  are  without  his  name,  but 
are  specimens  of  elegant  composition.  He  died, 
greatly  lamented,  May  6,  1802. 

LuDLOv/  Roger,  came  v/ith  Mr.  W^arham  and 
his  company  to  Dorchester,  in  1630,  was  chosen  a 
magistrate,  and  was  deputy  govemour  of  IVJassa- 
chusetts  in  1634.    He  succeeded  Thomas  Dudley.  - 
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who  was  pronicted  to  the  chief  place  in  the  room 
of  gov.  Winthrop,  whom  the  freemen  left  out,  for 
the  sake  of  making  a  rotine  in  the  office.^  The 
next  year,  Mr.  Ludlow  was  set  aside  even  from 
the  magistracy.  It  seems,  he  aimed  at  the  govern- 
our's  place,  and  was  disappointed.  For  some  rea- 
son or  other,  he  protested  agdinst  the  choice,  which 
offended  the  freemen.  Instead  of  advancing  him^ 
therefore,  they  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  enjoy 
private  life.  He  soon  after  removed  to  Connecti- 
cut. He  fixed  his  abode  in  Fairfield,  and,  being 
clerk  of  that  tov/n,  Iiad  the  care  of  ail  their  records, 
-which  he  carried'^oir  when  he  left  New  England, 
1654.  He  v/as  a  magistrate  of  Connecticut,  or  de- 
puty governoar  from  the  time  of  his  coming  into 
tlie  colony  to  his  departure.  In  1648,  he  was  one 
cf  the  commissioners  of  the  United  colonies.  He 
was  chosen  again  in  1650,  and  several  years  after.  At 
their  meeting,  16  53,  they  voted  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  the  Dutch.  He  was  full  of  resentment  atthe 
conduct  of  the  people,  who  opposed  the  determina- 
tions of  the  commissioners.  He  was  rash  enougli  to 
head  a  party,  who  were  ready  to  go  from  Fairfield  to 
Manhadoes,  and  begin  the  war.  Men  of  warm  san- 
guine  tempers  are  not  apt  to  weigh  consequences 
till  it  is  too  late.  He  gave  so  much  offence  as  to 
make  it  best  for  him  to  leave  the  country.  The 
least  he  could  expect  was  to  lose  his  ofnces.  And 
the  neglect  of  the  people  is  apt  to  chili  the  frame  of 
politicians,  as  much  as  their  ingratitude  can  v/ound 

•  Mr.  Cotton  preached  before  the  General  Court  this  monih, 
and  delivered  this  doctrine,  that  the  ma-^istrate  ou^ht  not  to  be 
hurried  into  the  condition  of  a  private  man  without  juit  ciiuse, 
and  to  be  publickiy  convicted  ;  no  more  than  the  m:-gistrate 
may  now  turn  a  private  man  out  of  his  liouseholti,  S;c.  v.  iiliouc 
like  pu'ji'ck  tii^l.  This  faihn^  in  question  in  th'j  court,  and  the 
opijiion  of  tl)e  rest  of  tiie  ministers  bSip.o;  asked,  it  was  referfed 
for  further  considcri'.icri."     IVinthr-zli' s  Journal. 

This  would  be  s'.rarjfre  policy  in  some  states  of  society.  So 
far  from  being  adopted  hy  tiie  sovevf-i.c^n  |>.jop!e,  at  this  time,  tl^a: 
they  let  the  rniiiisters  kfiow,  that  ail  nr.- ;_;,;-.t rates  were  only  the 
creatures  of  tlisir  power,  and  sliouid  be  ihifced  at  their  pleasure' 
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the  spirit.    Dr,  Trumbull  gives  Ludlow  a  high 
character.  Ke  says,  he  reiidered  very  essential  ser- 
vices to  tlie  commonwealth ;    was  a  principal  in 
forming  its  original  constitution,  and  the  compiler 
of  the  lirst  Connecticut  code,  printed  at  Cambridge, 
1672.    For  jurisprudence  he  appears  to  have  beea 
second  to  none,  who  came  into  New  England  at  that 
I    time.  Had  he  possessed  a  happier  temper  he  would, 
j    probably,  have  been  the  idol  of  the  people. 
I       Manning  Jam/s,  D.  D.  president  of  Browu 
!    College,  Rhode  Island,  v/as  born  in  New  Jersey, 
Oct.  22,  1738  ;    vvas  graduated  at  the  college  of 
Princetown,  1761,    He  was  ordained  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel,  and  acquired  as  much  fame  by  his  abil- 
ities and  learning,  as  by  his  very  fine  voice  and  de- 
Jivery.    As  soon  as  they  erected  a  college  in  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  plantations,  he  was  invited 
to  preside  over  that  seminary.    In  1764,  Mr.  Man- 
ning removed  to  Warren,  where  the  legislature  con- 
1  templated  fixing  the  college.  But  a  spacious  build> 
ing    being  erected  in  the  town  of  Providence, 
through  the  influence  of  some  leading  characters, 
the  college  was  established  in  that  town.  President 
Manning  removed  in  1770,  and  continued  to  dis- 
charge  the  duties  of  his  station  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  institution,  as  long  as  he  lived.  The 
same  year  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church,  and  was  able  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
president,  and  to  preach  to  a  very  large  parish.  In 
1786,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  congress.  He 
was  a  strong  federalist  when  the  constitution  v/as 
the  subject  of  debate.    He  attended  very  frequent- 
[  ly  the  convention,  which  met  in  Boston,  for  the 
\  sake  of  hearing  tlie  arguments  on  both  sides,  that  he 
Tiiight  acquire  greater  strength  to  combat  those,  v/ho 
opposed  the  constitution  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island. 

He  received  his  diploma  of  doctor  in  divinity 
from  the  university  of  Philadelphia. 

Finding  it  inconsistent  with  his  other  offices  to 
attend  congress^  he  resigned  his  place,  and, gave  his 
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i    whole  attention  to  college  duties,  and  no  man  m  as 
[    better  calculated  to  make  the  institution  flourish. 
;    He  was  sudden! v  called  off  the  staQ-e  of  aciion, 
Dv  a  fit  of  ihe  apoplexy.,  and  di^d,  24th  July,  1791, 
in  the  53d  vear  of  his  a2:e. 

iVl  A  T  H  E  R  R I c  H  A  E  D  j  minister  of  Dorchester,  was 
the  first  cf  the  family,  who  came  over  to  New  Eng-^ 
land  ;  and  from  him  are  descended  many  worthy 
and  learned  men,  wlio  have  been  celebrated  in  Eng- 
land, as  vv  ell  as  in  these  new  plantations.  He  v.-as 
called  a  great  man  in  his  day  by  others,  besides  his 
descendants,  who  were  never  backward  inceiebra^^ 
ting  tlie  talents  and  literary  accomplishments,  on 
eminent  christian  virtues  of  their  ancestors.  Per- 
haps many  men,  among  the  wisest  and  best  of  their 
generation,  have  not  been  mentioned  in  a  succeed- 
ing age,  having  no  friend  to  flatter,  and  no  children 
to  bear  up  the  name. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  name  of  ^Jathcr  v/as 
knovv^i  and  celebrated  in  every  part  of  the  land  ; 
many  branches  are  now  cut  off,  and  we  must  go  out 
of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  to  find  one  ensrao-edin 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  though  formerly  so  miany 
of  them  U'ere  distinguished  among  the  angels  of  the 
churches.  In  all  ages,  there  have  been  stars  to 
lead  m.en  to  the  knowleds-e  of  tlie  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Angelical  men,  employed  in  the  mmistry 
of  our  Lord,  have  been  those  happy  stars.  And  we 
in  the  west  have  been  so  happy,  as  to  see  some  of 
the  first  masrnitude,  anions:  which  v/as  ?vlr.  Richard 
Mather."  Magiialia. 

He  v\"as  born  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  A.  D. 
1596.  His  parents  were  respectable,  and  gave  liini 
a  liberal  education.  He  v/as  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Gilford,  became  a  preacher  in  early  life, 
was  emineni  for  his  pious  discourses  in  the  pulpit, 
and  for  conversation,  but  v/as  suspended  for  his  non- 
conformity, in  1G50.  He  v/as  again  restored,  and 
again  suspended,  and  after  some  inquiry  and  debate, 
in  his  ov/n  mi^id,  he  resolved  to  leave  the  fair  feids 
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of  his  own  country  for  the  obscure  places  of  the  Wit-. 
derness.  In  May,  1 635,  he  sailed  from  Bristol,  and 
arrived  in  Boston  harbour,  August  17.  Two  days 
previous  to  his  arrival  there  was  a  tremenduous 
storm,  of  u  hich  he  has  given  a  printed  account. 

He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Dorches- 
ter, August  23,  1636,  and  was  a  distinguished  or- 
nament of  the  churches  of  New  Kn^rland,    In  the 

o 

year  1G69,  he  had  a  violent  fit  of  the  stone,  to  which 
he  had  been  subject  many  years,  and  died  22d  day 
of  April.  Thougli  an  old  man,  yet  his  death  was  a 
great  loss,  because  his  talents  and  industy  enabled 
him  to  be  useful,  and,  at  this  very  time,  he  was  mod- 
erator of  a  council,  which  had  met  in  Boston  to  set- 
tic  a  dispute,  and  which  led  one  of  his  brethren  to 
%vrite  this  epitaph ^  Vixerat  in  synodis,  moritur 
i7ioderator  in  iliis.  He  had  been  a  leading  charac- 
ter in  every  synod,  which  had  met  in  Nev/  England, 
from  his  arrival  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1639, 
there  'vere  32  questions  printed  concerning  church 
government.  These  were  answered  by  the  ministers 
of  Nev/  England.  Mr.  R.  Mather  is  said  to  have 
"written  the  answer  ;  and,  also,  that  the  platform 
of  church  government,  which  was  held  in  so  much 
veneration  for  so  many  years,  though  now  only  re- 
sorted to  upon  convenient  occasions,  was  chiefly 
composed  by  him..  He  prepared  for  the  press  a 
book  entitled,  a  plea  for  the  churches  in  New  Eng- 
land, a  large  work.  Besides  these,  he  wrote  several 
pamphlets  to  mark  the  difference  between  the  Con- 
gregational mode  of  government  and  the  Presbyte- 
riar.  establishment. 

In  1662,  the  famous  synod  was  appointed  by  the 
general  court  to  settle  the  controversy  concerning 
the  subjects  of  baptism,  and  also  the  consociation 
of  churches.  Certain  propositions  w-ere  drawn  up, 
and  presented  to  the  general  court,  which  were  ac- 
cepted. One  of  these  excited  no  small  controversy, 
which  has  been  kept  up  even  to  the  present  day. 
It  is  not  likely  that  Q\iv  general  court  will  again  mcd* 
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f'le  with  it;  but  there  will  be  disputants  among  those, 
who  have  the  spirit  of  religious  controversy.  It 
was  the  hfth  proposition  discussed  by  the  synod, 
\\  hethcrtiiose,  v,-ho  make  a  profession  of  religion, 
whereby  they  gv^e  thcmsehes  up  to  God  in  a  soletnu 
co'-venant,  and  subject  themsehes  to  the  discipline  of  the 
church,  sh'dl  ha\s  the  privilege  of  baptism  for  their 
childrcn^^ 

There  were  several,  who  opposed  the  voice  of  the 
synod,  among  them  president  Chauncy,  Mr.  Da- 
venport, of  New  Haven,  and  Mr.  Increase  Mather, 
minister  of  the  second  church  in  Boston. 

Three  very  eminent  divines  were  elected  to  man- 
age the  controversy  with  them.  Mr.  Allen  of  Ded. 
ham,  to  answer  president  Chauncy,  Mr.  Richard- 
Mtit/ier  to  write  against  Mr.  Da':enport,  and  Mr, 
Mitchcl  of  Cambridge  a  younger  divine,  but  Vir, 
ch^^ro  72onune.  to  discuss  the  subject  with  Mather  the 
younger.  The  books  were  well  written,  but  the 
manner  of  writing,  which  Mr.  R.  Mather  adopted, 
pleased  old  Mr.  Higginson  of  Salem  so  much,  that 
he  said,  "  he  -luas  a  pattern  to  all  the  ansiverers  in 
the  'xorld.'*'* 

From  the  general  account  of  this  eminent  divine, 
his  talents  were  adapted  for  controversy,  and  his 
knovv^edge  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  made  him  more 
qualified  to  write,  than  many  of  his  brethren.  As  a 
preacher,  he  was  plain  and  practical,  solid  and  jud^ 
cious  ;  but  less  popular,  than  several  of  his  sons, 
whose  sermons  and  pulpit  eloquence  have  been 
more  applauded. 

He  printed  a  treatise  upon  justification,  and  sev- 
eral small  treatises,  which  were  well  spoken  of;  and 
prepared  several  sermons  for  the  press,  which  were 
never  published. 

Mr.  Mather  was  blessed  with  a  number  of  chil- 
dren, lie  left  four  sons,  all  of  v/hom.  v.ere  dis- 
tinguished preachers  of  the  gospel,  and  of  whom 
mention  should  undoubtedly  be  made  in  these  blo- 
.graphical  sketches. 
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^•^       Mather  Samuel,  preached  the  first  sermorl 

i  .  ivhich\vas  cleiivered  in  the  church  at  North  Boston. 
He  was  afterwards  settled  at  Dublin^  where  he  died, 
A.  D.  1671,  having  been  laborious  in  his  business, 
serviceable  in  his  generation,  and  respectable  among 

:      inen  of  v/oi*th  aiid  talents.    He  v;as  the  author  of  a 

!      number  of  publications. 

i  ^siATHER  Nathaniel,  Vvho  succeeded  Samuel 
I  at  Dublin,  and  was  afterwards  pastor  of  a  church  in. 
I  London,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1647. 
j  Math  EH  Eleazer,  was  graduated  1656,  and 
\  was  settled  at  Northampton  1661,  He  died  at  the 
age  of  32. 

Of  the  fourth  son,  we  are  prepared  to  give  a 
ifnore  circumstantial  narrative. 

Mather  Increase,  D.  D.  president  of  Har- 
vard College,  vras  graduated  the  same  year  v/ith  his 
I     brother  Eleazer,  and  was  invited  to  preach  at  the 
j     north  church  in  Boston,  rendered  vacant  by  the  re- 
I     signation  of  Mr.  Mayo,    He  was  ordained  pastor, 
I     jSlay  27,  1699.     In  1681,  he  v/as  invited  to  take 
i     charge  of  the  college,  and,  at  the  commencement  of 
I     this  year,  he  moderated  at  the  master's  disputations, 
and  conferred  the  degrees.    But,  upon  consulting 
with  his  church,  they  refused  to  part  with  him,  and 
Ivlr.  Rogers  was  chosen  president  of  the  college. 
In  1684,  Mr.  Rogers  .died,  and  Mr.  'Mather  was 
again  honoured  by  an  election  to  that  office,  and  ac- 
.    cepted  it  upon  certain  conditions,  by  which  he 
could  comply  witli  the  request  of  the  corporation,  and 
satisfy  the  objections  of  his  own  church.     He  was 
allowed  to  preach  every  Sabbath  in  Boston,  and  at- 
[    tend  his  duty  as  president  of  the  college  on  week 
I .  days.    His  great  industry  and  application  to  busi- 
I    ness  enabled  him  to  do  this.    He  excelled  likevvise 
in  extemporaneous  performances,  which  rendered 
his  ministerial  duties  more  easy  to  him.  Kc  governed 
the  college  with  great  reputation  till  the  year  170 1^ 
when  his  age  required  relaxation  from  a  multiplici- 
ty of  cares,  and  he  resigned  his  place  at  Cambridge, 
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\VhiIe  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  college,  he  was 
presented  by  the  fellows  of  tlie  corporation  and  board 
of  overseers,  witli  a  diploma  of  doctor  in  divinity.- 
Dr.  Mather  was  eminent  for  his  services  both  to 
the  church  and  commonwealth.  He  must  have 
possessed  talents  and  influence,  or  he  never  v/ould 
have  been  chosen  agent  to  the  court  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. He  used  all  his  influence  to  persuade  the  peo- 
ple never  to  surrender  their  charter,  and  published 
his  reasons.  He  found  in  Randolph,  therefore,  a  bit- 
ter enemy,  who  contrived  the  m.ost  base  methods 
to  ruin  him.  A  letter  v/as  sent  to  sir  Lionel  Jen- 
kins, vv'ith  the  signature  of  Dr.  Mather,  which  con- 
tained reflections  upon  him,  and  praises  of  Oates, 
lord  Shaftesbury,  he,  men,  who  v/ere  obnoxious  to 
the  king.    There  was  such  appearance  of  forgery; 

*  By  INIr.  Mather's  influence  the  general  court  passed  an  act, 
bearing  date  June  27,  1692,  for  a  new  coiiege  charter,  and  seut 
it  over  to  Great  Britain  for  the  royal  assent ;  but  the  king  nega- 
tived itj  because  it  did  not  reserve  to  him,  by  his  govcrnour,  the 
power  of  a  roy^l  visitation.  Upon  this,  the  general  assembly  ol* 
New  England  after  some  time  revised  the  act,  and  sent  it  back, 
with  an  amendment,  admitting  the  king  by  his  governour  and 
council  in  'New  England,  to  be  visitors  of  the  college  ;  but  thti 
court  not  accepting  the  amendment,  the  affair  was  dropped,  and 
the  college  left  to  act  upon  the  foot  of  the  old  charter,  which  they 
had  by  George  Dudley,  in  1650.  But  it  being  proved  by  the 
new  charter  of  the  province,  that  when  the  general  court  passes 
the  act,  and  sends  it  over  to  England  for  the  royal  assent,  it  con- 
tinues in  force  for  th.ree  years,  if  it  be  not  sooner  repealed,  the 
governours  of  the  college  took  advantage  of  this  clause,  and  pre- 
sented the  president  with  a  diploma  of  doctor  of  divinity,  under 
the  seal  of  tlie  college,  with  the  hands  of  the  fellows  annexed  to 
it,  bearing  date  from  Cambridge  in  Nev/ England,  Nov.  17, 
1692.  Mr.  M.  accepted  the  diploma,  but  was  never  installed, 
nor  did  he  assume  the  title  for  several  years  but  the  great  servic- 
es he  had  done  his  country,  his  universal  learning  and  goodness, 
together  with  his  venerable  old  age,  at  length  supplied  the  de- 
fects of  the  title,  and  confirmed  him  in  tliis  honour  v.  iih  the  uni- 
versal  consent  and  approbation  of  his  country.  .Vt^ars  hisicry, 
vol.  il.  page  1 1 5. 

The  expression  continuing  in  force  three  years"  is  not  quite 
correct.  The  laws  ^vere  perpetually  in  foice,  or  for  the  term 
therein  mentioned;  unless  the  king,  wilh/i  thvc-  y^ars;,  disp.llow 
them. 
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that  sir  Lionel  treated  it  with  contempt.  When 
this  was  told  Dr.  Mather,  some  years  after, he  ex- 
plained the  business  to  that  gentleman  with  his 
opinion,  that  Randolph  wrote  it.    Upon  this,  Ran- 
dolph brought  an  action  a.^ainst  him  for  defam^ation  ; 
but  the  case  was  given  in  favour  of  the  defendant. 
Randolph  was  not  satisfied  ;  and  it  being  the  tri- 
umph of  his  power,  he  determined  to  bring  another 
action,  if  it  were  only  to  vex  and  torment  him. 
About  this  time  the  general  assembly  had  fixed 
their  eyes  upon  him,  as  a  proper  person  to  send  to 
England  to  represent  their  grievances,  and  remon- 
strate against  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  iir  Edmund 
Arriross.    Randolph's  writ  would  have  prevented 
his  voyage  ;  but  he  went  on  board  the  vessel  in  the 
night,  April.  1688,  and  sailed  immediately  for  Lon- 
don.   When  he  arrived,  he  presented  himself  to 
king  James,  and  described  the  situation  of  the  colo- 
ny, and  his  majesty  made  a  promise  to  redress  griev- 
ances.   He  was  afterwards  introduced  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  and  when  king  William  and  Mary  were 
on  the  throne,  all  the  New  England  agents  address- 
ed their  majesties  for  the  restoration  of  their  char- 
ters.   Their  applications  were  deferred  on  account 
of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  which  drew  the  king  to  Hol- 
land.   In  one  audience,  which  they  obtained  of  his 
inajesty,  April  28,  1691,  Mr.  Mather  humbly  pray- 
ed his  majesty's  favour  to  New  England.  Your 
subjects,"  said  he,      have  been  vriiling  to  venture 
their  lives  to  enlarge  your  dominions  :  the  expedi- 
tion to  Canada  was  a  great  and  noble  undertaking. 
May  it  please  your  majesty,  in  your  great  wisdom, 
also,  to  consider  the  circumstances  of  that  people, 
as  in  your  wisdom  you  have  considered  the  circum*- 
stances  of  England  and  Scotland.  In  New  England, 
they  differ  from  other  plantations  :   they  are  called 
congregational  and  prcsbyterian ;    so  that  such  a 
government  will  not  suit  with  the  people  of  New 
England,  as  may  be  proper  for  people  in  the  other 
plantations."  ... 
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The  several  applications,  which  were  made  to  the 
king ;  the  difference  of  opinion  among  the  agents 
of  New  England ;  the  various  conferences  with  the 
ministers,  law  yers,  and  noblemen,  who  were  friends 
to  the  colonies,  are  all  related  very  minutely  in  the 
history  of  Massachusetts  bay,  and  in  the  memoirs  of 
Dr.  Increase  Mather,  which  his  son  published  after 
his  death. 

The  new  charter  arrived,  i4th  May,  1691,  and  the. 
general  court  appointed  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for 
the  safe  arrival  of  his  excellency  the  governour, 
and  the  rev.  Mr.  Increase  Mather,  v/ho  (sa)  they) 
have  industriously  endeavoured  the  service  of  this 
people,  and  have  brought  over  with  them  a  settle- 
iiient  of  government,  in  which  their  majesties  have 
graciously  given  a  distinguished  mark  of  their  royal 
favour  and  goodness. 

There  v/ere  many,  however,  who  disliked  the 
abridgment  of  their  privileges,  and  censured  then- 
agents,  who  accepted  the  new  charter  ;  some  of  Mn 
Mather's  old  friends  forsook  him ;  and  he  often 
complains  of  the  ingratitude  of  those  whom  he  wish- 
ed to  serve.  He  was,  to  be  sure,  covered  with  ma- 
RV  honours,  v/hich  it  was  rare  for  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  to  receive  ;  but  he  was  troubled  with  manv 
cares,  which  those  are  freed  from,  who  confine 
themselves  to  their  professional  duties.  He  doubt- 
less thought  full  enough  of  his  services,  and  many^ 
on  the  other  hand,  were  disposed  unreasonably  to 
take  from  him  part  of  the  credit,  which  he  deserved. 
The  dissenting  ministers  in  London  were  his 
friends  ;  but  they  knew  better  how  to  estimate  his 
piety  than  his  policy.  He  had  testimonies  frqrri 
some  em.inent  statesmen  of  his  abilities,  probity  and 
industry,  particularly  from  lord  Somers  ;  but  if 
praises  were  bestowed  upon  him  because  he  acted 
by  their  advice,  the  compliment  is  more  to  them- 
selves than  to  him. 

As  the  pastor  of  a  church,  Dr.  Mather  was  high- 
ly esteemed  by  all  cla^s^ts  of  people.    His  gifls,  his 
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preaching-,  and  his  writings  were  accounted  excel- 
lent. He  was  the  fluher  of  tlie  New  England  cler- 
gy, and  his  name  and  character  were  held  in  venera- 
tion, not  only  by  those,  who  knew  hirn,  but  by  suc- 
ceeding generations.  He  died,  August  23,  1723, 
aged  85.  Several  discourses  were  printed  upon  the^ 
occasion ;  but  a  more  full  account  of  him  is  in  an 
octavo  volume,  called  Remarkables  of  the  life  of 
Dr.  Increase  Mather. 

His  publications  were  numerous.  In  the  book 
above  mentioned,  we  have  a  catalogue  of  85,  be- 
side the  learned  and  useful  prefaces^  which  the 
publishers  of  many  books  obtained  from  him,  as  a 
beautiful  porch  unto  them,  and  v»hich  collected 
would  make  a  considerable  volume." 

Mather  Cotton,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  the  eldest  son 
of  Dr,  Increase  Mather,  was  the  most  celebrated  di- 
vine in  New  England ;  and  if  his  judgment  had  been 
equal  to  his  imagination  and  memory,  he  would 
have  ranked  v^-ith  the  first  scholars  of  any  age.  His 
mother  was  daughter  of  the  famous  John  Cotton > 
teacher  of  the  first  church  in  Boston.   He  was  born 
in  Boston,  1662,  graduated  at  Harvard  College, 
1678,  ordained  colleague  with  his  father,  May  27, 
1684,  and  died,  Feb.  13,  1728.    The  obhuary  of 
the  Boston  Newsletter  describes  him,  "as  the 
principal  ornament  of  his  country,  and  the  greatest 
scholar  that  was  ever  bred  in  it.     Besides  his  uni- 
versal learning,  his  exalted  piety  and  extensive 
charity,  his  entertaining  v/it  and  singular  goodness 
of  temper  recommended  him  to  all,  who  were  judg- 
es of  real  and  distinguished  merit."  Oldmixen  and 
Douglass  give  an  account  of  him  very  different.  One 
only  judges  of  him  from  his  v/orks  ;   he  calls  his 
history  a  miserable  jargon,  loaded  v/ith  many  learn- 
ed quotations,  school  boy  exercises,  Romanlike  le- 
gends, and  barbarous  rhymes.*      The  other  v/as 
prejudiced  against  him,  and  descends  to  every  kind 
of  low  ptire  to  render  the  man  as  well  as  the  writer 

^  ?  British  empire  in  Airierlca. 
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ridiculous.  His  own  *^  summary"  however  is  not 
more  elegant,  nor  are  the  facts  equally  correct. 

Dr.  Mather  had  his  enemies  in  town  and  country, 
and  doubtless  there  were  eccentricities  in  his  con- 
duct,  as  well  as  weak  things  in  his  writings.  H-i 
wrote  too  much  to  write  well.  He  did  everv  thinr^; 
with  amazing  rapidity.  It  is  said  he  could  read  a 
folio  of  many  hundred  pages,  and  write  a  sermon  in 
the  course  of  a  forenoon.  He  became  acquainted 
with  every  thing  by  a  kind  of  intuition,  and  was  al- 
so a  man  of  prodigious  industry.  With  all  his  at- 
tention to  literary  pursuits,  and  his  active  services, 
he  never  neglected  any  of  his  parochial  duties  ;  and 
also  allowed  himself  time  for  private  devotion, 
spending  one  day  of  the  week  in  flisting  and  prayer. 
He  had  less  influence  in  the  aftairs  of  the  common- 
wealth than  his  father,  and  the  events  of  his  life 
were  not  so  various.  The  clergy  also  treated  him 
with  less  respect,  although  they  v/ere  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  he  had  superiour  abilities  to  the 
old  gentleman,  and  a  vast  deal  more  learning. 
There  was  a  singular  gravity  in  the  deportment  of 
Dr.  Increase  Maiher,  which  qualified  him  for  a  pa- 
triarch ;  Dr.  C.  Mather  discovered  often  a  levity 
of  mind,  a  strange  kind  of  vanity,  a  fondness  for 
punning  and  making  remarks  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  that  age ;  and  which  sometimes  brought 
him  into  serious  difhculties.  He  had  a  great  ac- 
quaintance with  books,  but  did  not  understand  hu- 
man nature  ;  yet  he  imagined  he  had  a  claim  to  all 
that  reverence  from  his  brethren  and  the  people, 
which  his  father's  age  as  well  as  prudence  gave 
him. 

His  literary  distinctions  v/ere  chieHy  from  abroad. 
The  university  of  Glasgow  presented  him  v,  ith  a 
diploma  of  doctor  of  divinity  ;  and  his  name  is  on 
the  list  of  the  feilovv's  of  the  royal  society  in  London. 
He  is  styled  a  fellow  of  Harvard  College  in  the  cata- 
logue ;  but  he  Vv^as  only  chosen  among  those,  who  were 
to  be  fellows,  if  the  collcQ;e  charter  v.'ere  enkiri'-ed. 

t  r 
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Twice  he  thought  himself  a  candidate  for  the 
president's  chair,  and  kept  days  of  fasting,  that  he 
might  be  directed  how  to  act  upon  the  occasion  ;  but 
he  was  disappointed.    Gov.  Dudley  persuaded  his 
friend  Leverett  to  accept  the  place  in  1707  ;  and 
^vhen  that  great  man  died,  in  1726,  and  the  voice 
j     of  the  people  cried  aloud  for  Dr.  ISjather.  and  it  was 
i     declared  even  in  the  general  court  that  he  ought  to 
I     be  president,  it  was  decided  otherwise  by  the  mem- 
1     bers  of  the  corporation.    The  chair  v/as  first  oifer- 
I     ed  to  Dr.  Colman,  and  Dr.  Sewall,  and  afterwards 
to  Mr,  Wads  worth,  who  accepted  it.    in  a  private 
account  of  this  transaction,  Dr.  M.  says,     this  day 
Dr.  Sewall  v/as  chosen  for  his  piety."     In  a  pub- 
lick  speech  made  in  the  general  assembly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  seat  declared,  after  Dr.  Colman's 
election,  that  he  was  a  man  of  no  learning  compar- 
ed with  Dr.  Mather.* 

One  of  the  most  elegant  compositions  of  those 
times,  was  a  funeral  sermon  upon  Dr.  Cotton  Ma- 
I    ther,  by  this  very  Dr.  Benjamin  Colrnan,  who  there- 
!    in  declares  him  to  be  by  far  the  greatest  man  he 
j    ever  was  acquainted  with.  • 

I       In  the  account  of  the  funeral  of  Dr.  Mather,  in  the 
\    newspapers,  it  seems,  that  great  respect  was  paid  to 
his  remains.  After  the  relatives,  proceeded  the  lieut. 
governour,   Mr.  Dummer,  his  majesty's  council, 
and  house  of  representatives,  a  large  train  of  minis- 
ters, justices,  merchants,  scholars  arid  other  princi- 
pal inhabitants  both  of  men  and  women.  The 
.   streets  were  crowded  with  people,  and  the  windows 
fdied  with  sorrovvful  spectators  all  the  way  to  the 
burying  place. 
I      He  was  a  most  voluminous  writer ;  his  works 
i  amount  to  more  than  300  trac  ts,  histories,  biograph- 
'  ical  sketches,  &:c.  besides  the  Magnaiia,  a  folio 
volume.    The     biblia  Americana,"  in  several  vol- 
umes, ms.  is  deposited  in  the  historical  library. 
It  v/ould  require  more  pages  to  give  a  just  viev/ 

•  Letters  and  niss.  in  the  cabinet  of  historiccil  library. 
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of  his  v/ritlngs,  than  we  can  allov/  to  an  article  of 
onr  biography.  A  volume  of  memoirs  was  pub- 
lished by  his  sou  and  successor,  Dr.  Samuel  Isla. 
thcr,  which  also  contains  every  remarkable  occur- 
rence in  hib  life,  a  minute  view  of  his  studies,  and 
of  all  his  publications.  His  son  v/as  called  to  the  of- 
fice of  pastor  of  the  old  north  church,  1732,  and  in 
1742  a  separation  took  place  by  mutual  agi  cement. 
The  people  who  withdrew  built  anodier  iriceting 
house,  where  he  was  ftxed  till  he  ended  his  labours. 
He  was  a  man  of  very  extensive  reading,  and  the 
author  of  several  tracts.  He  received  a  diploma  of 
doctor  of  divinity  from  Harvard  College,  1773.  He 
died,  June  27,  1785-'^' 

Mavlrick  John,  one  of  the  fathers  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  fu  st  minister  of  the  church  in  Dor- 
chester, came  over  with  Ludlow, Rcssiter,  and  others, 
from  the  counties  of  Devon,  Dorset  and  Somerset- 
shire.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1630,  a  con* 
gregational  church  was  gathered  in  the  new  hospi^ 
tal  at  Plymouth  by  those,  who  intended  to  come  to 
North  America  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  greater 
civil  and.  religious  privileges.  They  observed  a 
day  oi  fasting  and  prayer  to  seek  for  the  divine  ap- 
probation and  assistance.  In  the  after  part  of  the 
day  they  chose  and  called  those  godly  ministers, 
rev.  John  Warham  and  rev.  John  Maverick,  who 
lived'  40  miles  from  Exeter,  to  be  their  spiritual 
guides  ;  who  expressed  their  acceptance,  and  were 
separated  to  the  especial  care  of  the  intended  emi- 
grants. Rev.  John  XVhite  of  Dorchester,  in  Dorset, 
who  vi'ds  an  active  instrument  in  promoting  the  set- 
tlement  of  New  England,  and  had  been  the  means 
of  procuring  the  charter,  being  present,  preached  in 
the  forepart  of  the  day  ;   and,  in  the  latter  part,  the 

•  The  clhcr  v/orks  of  Dr.  S?.muel  Mat'itr  are,  an  essay  on 
gratitude,  1752  ;  arllllery  election  sermon,  1739  ;  convention 
sermon,  1762  ;  tlace  I'unera!  sermons  ;  ciiobei  tution  on  tiie  l.orcVn 
pr.iyer  ;  disxertation  on  the  vtnerahie  nam-  of  Jc'iovali,  17G0  ; 
a  poem,  tl-.ti  sacred  minister,  1772  ;  Ar/K.-rica  known  to  the  an- 
cients,i774  ;  a  reply  Vj  a.  pAmpnlet  «^ri!;rJf:dj  f/alvulion  for  all  inen» 
1780.  Sec.  .  . 
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new  installed  pastors  pcribrmcd.  They  set  sail  on 
the  30th  March,  and  arrived  at  Nantaskec.  May  30, 
v/here  the  master  put  them  on  shore,  notwltiistand- 
ing  the  engagement  was  to  bring  them  up  Charles 
river.  Here  they  v/ere  left  in  a  forlorn  wilderness, 
destitute  of  any  habitation,  and  most  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life.'''  Mr.  Maverick  died  in  Boston,  1636, 
Feb.  50.  A  large  part  of  his  church  had  removed 
to  Windsor,  Connecticut,  and  it  was  his  intention 
to  follow  them.  He  was  60  years  of  age.  He  was 
a  man  *^  of  a  very  humble  spirit,  and  faithful  in  fur- 
thering the  work  of  the  Lord  here,  both  in  the 
churches  and  civil  state."  IVinthrop. 

Maverick  Sa^iufl  had  planted  himself,  at 
Noddle's  island,  when  gov.  Winthrop  and  his  com- 
pany formed  the  settlement  of  Boston.  We  went 
to  Massachusetts,"  says  he,  to  fmd  out  a  place 
for  our  sitting  down.  We  went  up  Mystick  river 
about  6  miles.  We  lay  at  Mr.  Maverick's,  and  re- 
turned hom.e  on  Saturday."  He  seemed  to  have  in 
view  trading  with  the  Indians  more  than  any  thin^^ 
else,  but  was  a  very  hospitable,  kind  and  benevolent 
STian.  His  name  is  mentioned  by  som.e  writers,  as 
one  of  the  wxst  country  people,  who  came  over  to 
Dorchester  ;  by  other  accounts,  he  v/as  here  before, 
and  he  certainly  was  different  from  that  company  in 
his  religious  principles  and  prejudices.  His  habits 
of  life  were  also  different,  Josselyn  relates  several 
visits  he  made  to  him,  and,  from  his  account, he  was 
a  gentleman,  in  very  independent  circumstances, 
and  lived  in  a  very  handsome  style,  j     He  was  a 

♦  Topographical  and  chronological  account  of  Dorchester,  by 
the  rev.  T.  M.  Harris. 

t  October  2c].  1639,  tibout  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Ma- 
verick's negro  woman  came  to  my  chamber  v/indow,  and  in  her 
own  country  lani^Uuge  Jind  tune  sctng  loud  and  shrill,  going  out  to 
l;er,  she  ir,cd  a  grcut  deal  of  respect  to  me,  and  uillingiy  woulvl 
Lave  expressed  her  grief  in  English  ;  but  I  apprehended  ii  by  her 
^countenance  and  deportment,  v.htrtupon  I  repaired  to  my  host, 
|o  k"-irn  of  hirn  tivj  cause,  and  resoh'ed  to  intreat  him  in  her  be- 
half, for  that  i  understood  before,  that  siie  had  been  a  queen  ia 
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member  of  the  clrarch  of  England,  but  was  made  a 
freeman  before  the  law  was  enacted,  that  every  free- 
man should  be  a  member  of  a  congregational  church, 
but  never  was  chosen  into  any  office.  He  after- 
wards complained  of  the  rigid  discipline,  and  op- 
pressive bigotry  of  the  government. 

His  son,  Samuel  Maverick,  esq.  was  in  1664  ap- 
pointed  one  of  the  com.missioners  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  New  England  provinces,  and  settling 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  country,  and  discov- 
ered peculiar  enmity  to  Massachusetts.  In  the  pe- 
tition Vr'hich  the  general  court  sent  over  to  the  king, 
after  these  commissioners  were  appointed,  they  say, 
that  their  adversaries  had  obtained  this  comimissioa 
to  injure  them,  and  that  one  of  the  four  was  their 
professed  enemy,  meaning  this  Mr.  Maverick.  In 
1666,  he  delivered  from  the  king  a  letter  to  the  go- 
vernour,  wherein  he  required  five  persons  to  be  sent 
to  Eno-land  to  ansv^'er  for  the  conduct  of  the  colonv. 
He  could  not  however  overcome  the  prejudices,  oi" 
defeat  the  policy  of  the  New  England  governmentv- 
On  the  other  hand,  the  revolution  put  them  upon  x 
foundation,  which  was  not  to  be  shaken  by  those, 
who  sought  their  ruin. 

Mayhew  Tnor.fAS,  of  Watertown,  was  appoint- 
ed governour  of  Nantucket,  Martha's  Vineyard, 
and  the  adjacent  islands.  The  earl  of  Sterling 
claimed  all  the  islands  between  Cape  Cod  and  Hud- 
son's river,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Nevv  England  government.  The 
grant  is  made  by  his  lordship  to  Thomas  Mayhev/, 
and  his  son  Thomas,  Oct.  10,  1641.  And  he  grant- 

Iier  ov.Ti  country,  and  observed  a  very  humble  and  diililnl  garb 
used  towards  her  by  another  ne^ro  ,\vho  was  her  maul.  Mr. 
^vas  desirous  to  have  a  breed  of  negroes,  and  seeinp;  she  v.ouici 
not  yield  by  persuasion  to  company  with  a  younc^  nei^'ro  nmn  ho 
had  in  his  house,  he  commanded  him  uill'd  she  nill'd  she  to  go  in 
bed  to  her,  which  was  no  sooner  done  than  she  kicked  him  out 
again,  tills  she  took  in  iii.^li  disdain  beyond  her  slavery  ar.d  th_:S 
'tvas  the  cause  of  J:er  giiif. 
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ed  the  ^mc  powers  of  government  which  the  Mas- 
sachusetts people  enjoyed  by  their  charter,  Mr. 
Hutchinson  says,  that  the  grants  of  the  soil  of  these 
islands  could  not  vacate  the  rights  of  the  Indian  sa- 
chems and  proprietors  ;  and  supposes  most  of  the 
inhabitants  or  proprietors  derive  their  titles  from 
Indian  grants  posterior  to  the  grants  to  lord  Sterl- 
ing, or  to  that  made  by  his  agent  to  Mr.  Mayhev/ 
and  son.  The  wortliv  eovernour  of  these  islands 
bent  his  mind  to  the  business  of  instructing  the  In- 
dians. He  had  talents  to  make  a  ii2:ure  in  the  civil 
line  ;  but  the  name  of  Mayhev/  is  m.ostly  known  in. 
our  ecclesiastical  annals.  If  any  of  the  human  race 
jcver  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  doing  good  ;  if  any 
christian  ever  could  declare  what  it  is  to  have  peace, 
not  as  the  world  gives,  but  which  passes  the  concep-' 
tions  of  those  who  look  not  beyond  this  world,  vvc 
iiiay  .believe  this  was  the  happiness  of  the  May  hews. 

The  first  Indian,  who  gave  any  good  evidence  of 
being  a  christian,  was  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  , 
Mayhew.  It  was  in  the  year  1643,  at  Martha's 
Vineyard.  The  name  of  this  pagan  was  Hiacoomes. 
He  became  a  preacher  to  his  own  people.  The 
v/orthy  magistrates  made  further  exertions,  and 
"  converted  many  from  the  error  of  their  ways." 
The  youno;er  Mr.  Mavhew  became  himself  a  preach- 
er, and  this  good  work  has  been  carried  on  by  one 
and  another  of  the  name  and  family  from  that  day 
to  this.  In  1657,  many  hundreds  were  added  to  the 
christian  societies  in  that  part  of  the  country  of  such 
as  might  be  said,  were  "  holy  in  their  conversation,'' 
and  that  did  not  need  to  be  taught  the  iirst  prin- 
ciples of  knowledge,"  besides  many  others,  who 
were  superficial  professors. 

Mayhev/  John,  had  under  his  care,  in  the  year 
1GS9,  the  Indian  church,  and  they  consisted  of  a 
hundred  communicants,  v/alking  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  gospel. 

MAYiiEv/  Experience,  son  of  John,  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  such  superior  endowments,  according  to 
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the  Lue  Dr.  Cliauiicy,  who  was  his  intimate  friend, 
"  that  he  woald,  bad  he  been  favoured  with  com- 
mon advantages  of  education,  have  ranked  cunong 
the  first  worthies  of  New  England."  He  spent  a 
life  protracted  several  years  beyond  fourscore  in 
the  service  of  the  aboriginals.  He  had  a  character 
for  veracity  and  judgment,  and  in  his  book  enti- 
tied,  Indian  Converts,"  an  octavo  volume,  pub- 
lished in  1727,  he  gives  an  account  of  more  thaa 
30  Indian  ministers,  and  about  £0  Indian  men^ 
women,  and  younp;  persons, within  tire  limits  of  one 
isLmd,  Mariha's  Vineyard.  The  same  writer  pub- 
lished another  book,  in  1744,  which  will  give  him  a 
name  among  great  divines  in  any  part  of  Christen- 
dom. It  is  entitled  grace  defended^"  wherein 
the  doctrines  of*  original  sin,  regeneration,  the  dif- 
ference i>etween  common  and  special  grace,  are  con- 
sidered and  cleared."  He  received  an  honourary  _ 
degree  of  A.  M.  at  Harvard  College,  1720. 

Mayhev/  Zaccheus,  son  of  Experience,  v^'as 
employed  by     the  Massachusetts  society  for  pro-' 
pagating  the  gospel  among  the  Indians  and  others, 
in  North  America,"  till  his  death,  in  1803. 

Mayhev/  Joseph,  was  also  a  son  of  Experience, 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1730,  and  vras  chos- 
en ttitor  in  1739,  and  one  of  the  feiiovvs  of  the  cor- 
poration. He  Y/as  a  man  of  superiour  abilities  and 
scholarship. 

Mayh£W  Jonathan,  son  of  the  rev.  Experi- 
ence Mayhew,  was  born  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  1720, 
was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  and  received  the 
honours  of  that  seminary,  in  1744.  While  he  was 
a  youth  he  exhibited  marks  of  an  original  genius, 
and  such  strength  of  mind,  as  was  very  uncommon. 
He  wrote  several  essays  in  prose  and  verse,  v»  hich 
were  supposed  to  be  the  productions  of  riper  years, 
before  he  tlni.-:bcd  his  studies  at  Cambridge.  In 
1747,  he  v/as  called  to  take  charge  of  the  west 
church  in  Boston,  and  was  ordained,  June  1 7th ;  Mr. 
Gay,  of  Hmgham,  preached  the  sermon  upon  the 
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occasion,  Mr.  Prcscctt,  of  Salem  village,  gave  the 
fellowship  of  the  churches,  and  the  charge  came 
from  the  lips  of  old  Mr.  Mayhew.  He  soon  dis- 
covered a  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  boldness  of 
spirit, which  excited  surprise  in  some,  and  drew  ob- 
servations from  others.  He  spake  with  glowing 
sensibility  against  every  priestly  usurpation  over  the 
consciences  of  men,  and  with  peculiar  earnest- 
ness in  favotir  of  truth  and  religion.  He  was  a 
steady  and  able  advocate  for  religious  and  civil  lib- 
erty, and  refused  to  preach  for  doctrines  the  com- 
mandments of  men.  In  1749,  he  published  several 
sermons  upon  ''the  difference  between  truth  and 
falsehood,  right  and  wrong  ;  the  natural  abilities  of 
men  for  discerning  these  differences,"  he.  which 
gave  him  a  name  among  the  best  preachers,  and 
which  manifest  very  uncommon  talents  with  a  zeal 
according  to  knowledge,  it  is  the  opinion  of  many, 
that  the  doctor  never  exceeded  these  early  prod  ac- 
tions, and  it  is  certain  tliat  very  fewtheoiogical  com- 
positions ever  came  near  them.  In  1750,  he  preach- 
ed a  sermon  on  the  30th  of  January,  which  contained 
"reflections  on  the  resistance  made  to  king  Charles. 
This  discourse  not  only  gave  offence  to  episcopa- 
lians, but  to  many  sober  minded  dissenters,  who 
thought  it  discovered  more  playfulness  of  fancy  and 
severity  of  satire  than  is  consistent  with  the  gravity 
of  a  clergyman,  or  the  gentle  spirit  of  Christianity, 
It  was  however  much  admired,  and  passed  through 
several  editions  in  England.  It  abounds  in  lively 
and  pointed  remarks,  and  is  certainly  less  excep- 
tionable than  m.any  sermons  preached  50th  January 
by  episcopal  ministers  of  high  church  opinions,  who 
have  abased  all  denominations  of  dissenters,  while 
they  have  talked  about  the  saintship,  and  angelick 
ciualities,  and  divinity,  of  Charles,  a  Irail  mortal  like 
themselves.  The  university  of  Aberdeen  presented' 
Mr.  Zvlayhew  with  a  diploma  of  doctor  of  divinity  the 
year  after  this  sermon  was  published,  in  the  year 
1754,  the  doctor  was  chorea  to  preach  the  election 
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sermon,  in  which  he  speahs  cf  the  origin  of  civil 
government,  and  its  end,  in  the  style  of  a  friend  to 
liberty  and  the  British  constitution,  as  settled  at  the 
revohation.    He  was  a  v/hlg  of  the  fn*st  magnitude. 

Having  been  initiated  in  youth,"  said  he,  in  another 
discourse  upon  a  dilTerent  subject,  in  the  doc- 
trines of  civil  liberty,  as  they  v/ere  taught  by  such 
men  as  Plato,  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  and  other  re- 
nowned persons,  among  the  ancients  ;  and  such  as 
Sydney  and  Milton,  Locke  and  Hoadley,  among  the 
moderns,  I  liked  them  ;  they  seemed  rational.  And 
having  learnt  from  the  holy,  scriptures,  that  wise, 
brave,  and  virtuous,  men  were  always  friends  to  lib- 
erty ;  that  God  gave  the  Israelites  a  king  in  his  an- 
ger,  because  they  had  not  sense  and  virtue  enough 
to  like  a  free  commonwealth,  and  that  where  *  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  is  there  is  liberty,'  this  made 
me  conclude  that  freedom  was  a  great  blessing,'' 
&c.* 

In  1755,  the  doctor  published  two  solemn  and 
pathetick  sermons,  after  the  earthquake,  Nov.  23^ 
with  an  '^appendix,  giving  a  very  particular  account 
of  the  time,  duration,  process,  extent  and  effects  of 
the  great  earthquake." 

The  same  year  he  printed  a  large  volume^  con- 
taining fourteen  sermons,  on  hearing  the  word^ 
receiving  it  v/ith  meekness,"  Sec.  In  this  book  he 
inculcated  the  doctrines  of  grace,  as  he  thouglit 
them  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
Moderate  Calvinists  have  spoken  well  of  several  of 
these  discourses,  v*'hich  are  written  in  a  very  evan- 
gelical  style,  although  it  is  evident  the  author  had 
learnt  sonie  lessons  in  the  school  of  Episcopius, 
Arminius  and  Locke.  At  the  end  of  this  volume  is 
a  sermon  upon  the  shortness  of  life,  in  which  are 
two  marginal  notes  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity 
and  Solomon's  song,  that  excited  some  severe  re- 
marks from  Trinitarians,  and  which  all  who  agree 
with  the  doctor  in  sentiment,  must  wish  were  express- 

*  Sermon  on  the  repeal  of  th^  stamp  act,  1766, 
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ed  diiTerently.  Such  subjects  ought  not  to  be  treat- 
ed in  a  ludicrous  mauner.  The  doctor  himself  "  de- 
clared his  Vv'ibh  that  they  had  not  been  written 
and  sent  to  England  to  prevent  their  being  inserted 
in  the  London  edition.  They  were,  however,  print- 
ed. Probably,  his  mind  was  not  known  at  the 
time  the  book  was  emitted  from  the  press. 

In  1763,  Mr,  East  Apthorp  published  his  *^  con- 
siderations on  the  institution  and  conduct  of  the  so- 
ciety for  propagating  the  gospel."    This  provoked 
a  controversv  in  which  several  famous  men  eneao;- 
I     ed,  and  in  which  the  brilliant  abilities  of  Dr.  May- 
hew  were  fully  displayed.     He  wrote  a  book  enti- 
tled,    observations  ca  the  charter  and  conduct  of 
the  society  for  propagating  the  gospel  in  foreign 
parts,"  Sec.     To  this,  a  reply  was  made  by  several 
members  of  the  society  in  America;   and  by  Dr. 
Seeker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  The  doctor  repli. 
■    ed  to  the  book  entitled,  a candid  examination  of  hi^ 
observations,"  supposed  to  be  the  joint  production  of 
Mr.  Caner  and  Dr.  Jt^hnson,  and  declares  the  title 
:  '  page  to  be  false  ;  he  endeavours  to  shew  the  work 
to  be  destitute  equally  of  candour  and  of  truth.  His 
second  defence,  or  "  remarks  upon  an  anonymous 
tract  entitled,  an  answer  to  Dr.  Mayhew's  observa- 
tions on  the  charter,"  &C.  is  written  with  a  more  gen- 
tle spirit  J  though  we  are  frequently  struck  wdth  the 
poignancy  of  his  wit^  it  is  evident  tb-at  he  avoided 
severe  strokes  of  satire.  The  doctor  wrote  no  more 
'  in  th.e  episcopal  controversy ;  but  having  printed 
(two  discourses  '-upon  the  goodness  of  God,"  he 
"was  attacked,  for  certain  sentiments  there  delivered, 
1    with  some  severity, by  Mr.  Cleveland,  a  minister  in 
I    the  county  of  Essex  ;  to  whom  he  sent    a  letter  of 
'    reproof,"  which  di^^covered  too  much  warmth  of 
temper  in  a  minister  of  the  gospel.    It  must  be  ac- 
knovv-ledged,  tliat  the  charge  of  Mr.  C.  vv-as  unfair 
and  groundless  ;  but  it  was  easy  to  v/rite  a  defence 
of  his  sermons  without  such  bitter  sajcasms,  and 
personal  rejections. 
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ivlr.  Hopkins  of  Great  Barrington,  afterwards  of 
iS"eu'port,  had  a  desire  lo  engage  Dr,  iVIayhew  in  a 
controversy.  He  wrote  a  book, upon  the  promis- 
es of  the  gospel,"  in  which  he  makes  remarks  upon 
two  sermons  published  by  the  doctor  on  Luke  xiii. 
24-,  These  sermons  speak  of  promises  to  the  un- 
regenerate,"  Taany  Calvinists  thought  the  senti- 
ments advanced  by  Dr.  Hopkins  were  contrary  to 
truth,  and  of  a  very  bad  tendency,  and.  ^vrote  a- 
gainst  his  book ;  but  Dr,  M.  miade  no  reply  to  him. 

In  the  year  1765,  Dr.  Mayhew  preached  the  Dud- 
leian  lecture,  upon  "  Popish  idolatry,"  and  the  suc- 
ceeding year  a  particular  discourse  upon  the  re- 
peal of  the  stamp  act."  These  were  his  last  pub- 
lications»  He  died,  July  8,  1766,  in  the  46th  year 
of  his  age.  No  American  author  ever  obtained 
higher  reputation.  He  v/ould  have  done  honour  to 
any  country  by  his  character,  or  by  his  writings.* 

MiNOT  George  Richae.ds  was  a  descendant 
from  one  of  the  m^ost  ancient  families  of  Massachu- 
ECtts.  The -first  of  the  ]iame  died  at  Dorchester, 
1671,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  m.aa 
of  respectability,  and  a  ruling  elder  of  the  church. 
The  subject  of  this  article  was  born  in  Boston,  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  south 
latin  school,  andvras  admitted  a  student  of  Harvard 
"Collecre  in  1774.  He  v/as  there  distinsruished  for 
decorum  of  behaviour,  a  most  amiable  disposition, 
and  close  attention  to  his  studies.  He  excelled  in 
history  and  the  belles  lettres,  and  was,  upon  several 

*  Besides  . the  publicadcns  above  mentioned,  he  printed  two 
volumes  of  sermons,  8vo,  one  addressed  to  the  youth  of  his  con- 
gregation, the  other  upon  the  1 19th  psalm,  5  9th  and  6Cth  verses. 
These  are  not  the  doctor's  best  performances, nor  have  ihey  a  hi.^Ii 
rank,  amonii;  sermons  printed  in  Xev/  England.  They  are  writ- 
ten in  a  very  careless  and  diffuse  style,  and  might  be  compr  essed 
into  a  book  of  small  sizt:.  Maiiv  of  his  friencs  wondered  that  h« 
■published  them.  He  printed  also  thanksgiviivg  serm.ons,  \75'j, 
59,  60  ;  also  a  serm.on,  occasioned  by  the  great  fire,  v/hich  hap- 
pened, March  20,  1760  ;  and  a  funcr:^!  sermon  after  the  death  or 
th^t  upright  map;istrate.  judge  Sev/all,  who  died  the  ^.amc  yea''. 
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occasions,  the  publick  orator  of  his  class.  Beside 
the  orations  usually  delivered  at  that  seminary,  he 
was  chosen  to  speak  upon  a  melancholy  occasioHj 
when  the  university  vvas  deprived  of  Mr.  Wads- 
worth,  one  of  the  most  useful  men  in  the  govern- 
ment and  instruction  of  the  society.*  No  funeral 
oration  was  ever  more  interesting  to  the  hearers,  or 
better  adaoted  to  the  occasion,  it  Q-ained  hira  G;reat 
credit  among  gentleman  of  taste  and  learning,  and 
his  classmates  were  easfer  to  confer  on  him  every 

o 

honour  Adiich  it  v\\as  in  their  power  to  bestov/.'* 
This  class  received  the  honours  of  the  college  in 
3.778,  by  a  general  diploma.  For  several  years  there 
was  no  publick  commencement,  the  country  being 
then  involved  in  the  calamities  of  the  revolutionary 
war.  Mr.  Minot  entered  upon  the  study  of  the 
law  in  Boston,  with  a  gentleman  of  distinction  in 
his  profession,  and  had  for  his  fellow^  student  the 
late  Fisher  Ames,  esq.     The  intimate  friendship 

^  •  John  "VVadsworth,  who  taught  logick,  Tnetaphysicks  and 
ethicks,  was  graduated,  1762,  and  elected  tutor  in  17  TO.  Ke  was 
distinguished  for  fine  talents  more  than  extensive  erudition.  No 
tutor  was  ever  more  calculated  for  the  branch  ot  inGtruciion  which 
fell  to  his  share.  As  an  acute  logician,  he  made  acciirale  dis- 
tmc'cions,  v/as  fluent  in  speech,  and  copious  in  ideas.  He  could 
make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,  which,  i'lom  love  of 
disputation,  he  frequently  did  ;  or  defend  truth  in  the  most  live- 
ly and  ingenious  manner.  He  was  as  fond  of  politicks  as  meta- 
physicks,  and  being  on  the  side  of  the  loyalists  at  the  coramenc- 
ement  of  the  war,  would  have  lost  his  tutorship^  had  i-:  not 
been  for  the  great  afiection  of  the  students,  and  the  exertions  of 
some  friends  in  the  corporation,  who  urged  in  his  favour  this  at- 
tachment of  his  pupils,  and  his  admirable  faculty  of  ccmmu- 
nicating  his  ideas,  so  very  necessary  in  an  instructor,  and  so  ve- 
'  ry  seldom  found.  It  was  suggested  likewise  that  his  political  er- 
rors were  more  in  appearance  than  reality.  His  fondness 
for  talking  had  led  him  to  express  him.self  imprudently  some- 
times; but  it  was  no  m.ore  in  iiis  lieart  than  in  his  power  to  do  any 
thing  injurious  to  the  commonwealth.  He  had,  however,  many 
political  enem»ies,  and  obtained  the  vote  only  by  one,  though  he 
vasof  the  body,  who  m:ide  the  cl-ction.  He  was  a  rneraber  of 
the  corporation  from  the  year  1774  to  1773,  the  year  of  his  death. 
Mr.  \V.  was  a  collateral  branch  of  the  same  family  v,iih  presi- 
f?-:r.t\yadiVrorth;Y/ho  died,  1737.  ■ 
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fornied  at  this  juvenile  age  was  strengthened  by 
niutual  expressions  of  good  will,  and  tokens  of  es- 
teem, until  death  divided  them.  At  the  funeral  of 
Judge  Minot,  Mr.  Ames  was  one  of  the  pall  bearers. 
Jn  the  year  1781,  when  the  commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts was  blessed  v/ith  a  new  constitution  of 
government,  Mr.  M.  was  appointed  clerk  of  the 
house  of  representatives.  He  was  in  this  office  dur* 
ing  the  insurrections,  which  distracted  the  publick 
concerns  of  the  year  1786.  By  his  office  he  was  led 
to  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  causes  of  tlie  dis- 
turbance, tlie  proceedings  of  the  government,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  army  raised  upon  that  occasion. 
These  troubles  of  our  country  he  reviewed  in  an 
historical  narrative  of  the  rebellion,  which  gave  him 
high  reputation  as  a  writer  ;  it  was  read  with  great 
interest  and  pleasure  by  the  inhabitants  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  afterv/ards  persuaded  by  his 
friends,  to  write  a  continuation  of  Hutchinson's  his- 
tory of  Massachusetts  bay,  which  excited  less  at- 
tention, but  is  a  very  valuable  book  ;  and  will  fre- 
quently be  in  the  hands  of  persons,  v;ho  wish  to 
knov/  the  affi:\irs  of  their  own  country.  The  period 
he  describes  exhibits  the  most  tranquil  state  of 
things.  It  was  not  prolifick  of  great  events,  like 
succeeding  years  of  violence  and  rage,  wlien  politi- 
cians had  their  influence,  and  excited  the  tumult  oi 
the  people  ;  when  we  beheld  the  traces  of  war  in 
our  own  fields,  or  heard  the  cry  of  human  distres5i 
in  our  houses,  as  well  as  the  high  way.  Histories  of 
such  times  are  eagerly  sought  after,  while  many 
take  up  a  book  with  frigid  inditTerence,  whicli  only 
tells  of  peaceful  regions,  and  seasons  of  publick  fe- 
licity. 

Mr.  Minot  was  tv/ice  elected  by  the  people  of 
Boston  to  deliver  publick  orations,  which  he  per^ 
formed  to  great  acceptance.  In  1782,  lie  pronounced 
the  annual  oration,  5th  of  March.  And  in  loO(^  Iv: 
spake  the  funeral  eulogy  upon  Wabhlngtou,  which 
has  been  highly  praised  in  other  places  besides  bis 
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tialive  town.  In  1787,  Mr.  M.  was  chosen  clerk  o-i 
the  convention  which  adopted  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.  In  1792,  the  governour  and 
council  appointed  him  judge  of  proba.te  for  the  coun- 
ty of  Suffolk.  He  was  exactly  fitted  to  fill  this  sta- 
tion.  Soft,  pleasant,  and  affable,  he  could  speak  peace 
to  the  troubled  bosom,  whilst  he  performed  all  the 
duties  of  his  office  \nth  the  purest  integrity.  The 
<leep  sensibilities  of  those  who  knew  him  in  this 
station,  v.  hen  they  heard  of  his  death,  afforded  affect- 
ing evidence  of  his  worth. 

Judge  Mhiot  was  never  fond  of  tlie  hurry  and  bus- 
tle of  the  world,  and  therefore  did  not  make  that 

i  figure  at  the  bar,  which  some  of  his  friends  expect- 
ed from  his  talents  and  elocution.  He  was  not  bold 
in  his  conceptions,  nor  had  he  that  discursive  man- 
ner of  reasoning,  or  pathos  of  expresssion,  which 
are  requisite  for  a  £rst  rate  pleader.  The  legal 
knowledge  he  possessed,  gave  him  advantage  in 
other  pursuits  which  were  connected  with  his  prO' 
fessional  business  ;  and  he  cultivated  his  mind  by  a 
variety  of  studies.     Among  his  companions  his 

I    opinion  was  valued,  and  the  publick  opinion  was 

'  such,  as  to  gratify  every  feeling  of  an  ambitious  man, 
especially  a  man  whose  principles  of  virtue  guided 
the  path  to  honour. 

Besides  bis  office  of  judge  of  probate,  he  was 

)  judge  of  the  municipal  court  in  the  town  of  Boston. 
He  was  also  president  of  the  Massachusetts  charita- 
ble fire  society.  Of  this  institution  he  was  one  of 
the  founders,  and  also  of  the  Massachusetts  histori- 
cal society.  He  v/as  also  a  fellov/  of  the  American 
academv  of  arts  and  sciences. 

The  character  of  judge  Minot  was  delineated  in 
the  newspapers  by  several,  who  spake  the  language 
of  truth,  while  they  felt  the  sympathy  of  friendship. 
Justice  was  also  done  him  by  John  Quincy  Adams, 
esq.  in  an  stdmirabie  oration  bctbre  the  charitable 
fire  society.  But  the  most  interesting,  full,  and  ac- 
curate memoir  is  in  the  8th  volume  of  the  collections 
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of  the  Massachusetts  historical  society.  It  ^vas 
written  by  one  whose  compositions  always  show  the 
hand  of  an  elegant  writer,  and  who  in  a  relation  ta 
judge  Minot  was  as  the  friend  nearer  than  a  broth- 
er. Whoever  would  wish  for  more  minute  occur- 
rences in  the  life  of  Mr.  Minot  than  can  be  ex- 
pected in  a  sketch  for  this  work,  is  referred  to  that 
valuable  paper.*  Judge  Minot  died  in  the  midst  of 
his  life  and  usefulness,  Jan.  3d,  1802. 

His  other  publications  are  fugitive  pieces  in  the 
magazines  and  newspapers  ;  also  an  oration  deliver^ 
ed  before  the  charitable  fire  society. 

MooDEY  JosHUA,v/as  the  son  of  William  Mood-^ 
ey  of  Newbury,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College, 
1653  1  he  was  a  preacher  in  the  town  of  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  1653.  A  vote  for  his  establish- 
ment there  passed  in  1660,  though  a  church  was 
not  properly  organized  till  1671.  An  account  of 
the  gathering  of  this  church"  is  preserved  in  his 
own  hand  writing,  and  is  a  valuable  document  of 
our  early  history.  While  Cranfield  was  governour 
of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Moodey  was  the  subject  of 
persecution.  Whenever  a  petty  tyrant  indulges  his 
malignant  humour,  he  renders  himself  ridiculous, 
as  well  as  causes  mischief  to  others.  He  imprison- 
ed this  faithful  pastor  of  the  church  in  Portsmouth, 
because  he  did  not  administer  the  Lord's  supper 
after  the  way  of  the  church  of  England.  After  be- 
ing in  prison  13  weeks,  he  was  dismissed  v/ith  a 
charge  to  preach  no  more.  He  was  invited,  how- 
ever, to  Boston,  and  preached  to  the  people  of  the 
first  or  old  church  from  the  year  1684,  the  time  of 
his  banishment,  to  1G93,  and  then,  by  advice  of  coun- 
cil, returned  to  his  old  charge  at  Portsmouth. 

Before  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Boston 
church,  he  v/as  chosen  president  of  the  college, 
^rhich  place  he  declined  to  accept;  but  acted  as  one 
of  the  fellows  of  the  corporation.  The  people  of 
Boston  were  very  much  attached  to  him,  and  much 

^  Vol.  8th;  pages  86,  7,  8;  9,  hz. 
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disappointed  when  lie  went  to  Poitsmoiitb.  He 
often  visited  them  after  he  left  the  town  ;  and  dur- 
ing a  visit,  in  the  year  1697,  was  taken  ill,  and  died 
on  the  4t]i  July,  etat,  65,  Dr,  Cotton  Mather 
preached  his  funeral  sermon,  and  preserved  his 
name  in  the  Magnalia. 

The  only  publication  of  Mr.  Moodey  is  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  Massachusetts  historical  society.  It  is 
a  small  volume  containins:  the  substance  of  several 
sermons  upon  the  "  benefit  of  communion  with  God 
in  his  house. 

*  A  letter  frora  Mr.  Benlley  of  Salcm  to  Mr,  Alden,  the  pre- 
sent librarian  of  the  Ma^isachLiselLS  historical  society,  represents 
the  character  of  IVIr.  Moodey  to  great  advantage  ;  he  certainly 
was  one  of  the  most  judicious  and  worthy  men  of  those  tinrjes. 

"  In  the  times  of  the  witchcraft  in  Salem  village,  no  person, 
distinguished  for  property,  and  knovv'n  in  the  commiercial  world, 
was  accused  but  Philip  Englisii.  He  came  young  into  America 
from  the  island  of  Jersey,  lived  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Holling- 
worth,  a  ricli  inhabitant  of  Salem,  and  afterwards  married  his  on- 
ly daughter  and  child,  Susanna.  The  wife  had  received  a  better 
education,  than  is  common  even  at  this  day,  as  proofs,  I  hold,  suf- 
nciently  discover. 

*'From  some  prejudices,  as  early  as  April  -  I,  1692,  she  vvas 
accused  of  witchcraft,  examined,  and  committed  to  priion  in  Sa- 
lem. Her  firmness  is  memorable.  Six  weeks  she  was  confin- 
ed ;  but,  being  visited  by  a  fond  husband,  her  husband  was  also 
accused,  and  confined  in  the  same  prison.  Ey  the  intercession  of 
friends,  and  by  a  plea  that  the  prison  was  crov/ded,  they  were  re* 
moved  to  Arnold's  gaol  in  Boston  till  the  time  of  trial. 

"In  Boston,  upon  giving  huil,  they  :  ad  the  liberty  of  the  town, 
cnly  lodging  in  pri-on,  Ujion  their  arrival  Messrs.  Willard  and 
iVloodey  visited  them,  and  discovered  every  disposition  to  console 
them  in  their  distres*.  On  the  day  before  they  were  to  return  to 
Sabm  for  trial,  IMr.  >*ccdey  waited  upon  them  in  the  prison,  and 
inviied  them  to  the  publick  vv-or-hip.    On  the  occasion  he  chose 

f-iT*  the   text,  IF   THKY   PERSt.CUTK  YOU   IN  ONE   CITY,    FLEE  TO 

AKoTHER.  In  the  discourse  with  a  m.anly  free<.'om  he  justified 
every  attempt  to  escape  from  the  forri.s  of  justice,  v.  hen  justice 
v/as  violated  in  ti>em  .^tt.er  service  Mr.  Moodev  visited  the 
prisoners  in  tl-.e  Er-c  l.  ar.d  ;:-k':d  ?'Ir  -Fnfilish,  whether  he  took  no- 
lice  of  his  discourse.'  ?  Mr.  T  np^lisl'  said  he  did  not  know  whether 
he  had  applied  \:  a?  he  ougiit,  and  wished  some  conversation  up- 
on the  subject.  Mr.  Moodey  then  frankly  told  hirn  that  hislifr: 
v/as  in  dangtr.  and  h-^  ought  bv  ..11  means  to  provide  for  an  es- 
cape. IMuny,  sa'd  he.  bc^.vc  suffered,  Mr.  English  tiien  rcpiied, 
God  will  not  sutl-r  them  to  hurt  me.     Upon  thir,  reply,  Mrs, 
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Morton  Charles,  minister  of  the  church  in 
Charlestow  n,  wds  the  son  of  iViicholas  ^lorton,  nim- 
Ister  of  St.  Mary  Overy's,  in  Southwack.  The  fani- 
ily  descended  from  a  respectable  stock  ;  among  tlie 
ancient  branches  we  find  Thomas  Tvlorton,  secreta- 
ry to  king  Edward  III.  Charles,  the  eldest  son  of 
Nicholas,  was  born  A.  D.  1626,  was  sent  to  V/ad- 
ham  College,  Oxford,  and  had  the  character  of  a 
studious  and  pious  youth.  He  was,  at  the  same 
time,  zealous  for  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 

English  said  to  her  husband,  do  you  not  think  that  they,  who  h.ave 
sufTered  already,  are  innocent  ?  He  said,  yes.  Why  tl.en  np.ay 
not  we  suiier  also  ?  Take  Mr.  Moodey*5  advice.  Mr.  Moodey 
thtn  told  Mr.  English  that,  if  he  would  not  carry  his  wif-  away, 
he  would.  He  then  informed  him  that  he  had  persuaded  several 
v/orthy  persons  in  Boston  to  make  provision  for  their  conveyance 
out  of  the  colony,  and  that  a  conveyance  had  been  obtained,  en- 
couraged by  the  governour,  gaoler,  S:c.  which  n-ould  come  at 
inidnight,  and  that  proper  recommendations  had  been  obtained  to 
gov,  Fletcher  of  New  York,  so  that  he  might  give  hinriself  no 
concern  about  any  one  circumstance  of  the  iourney ;  that  ail 
things  were  amply  provided.  The  governour  also  gave  letters 
to  gov.  Fletclier,  and,  at  the  time  appointed,  IMr.  English,  his 
%vire,  and  daughter  were  taken  and  conveyed  to  New  York.  He 
found  before  his  arrival,  that  Mr.  Moodey  had  dispatched  letters, 
and  the  governour,  with  many  private  gentlemen,  came  out  to 
meet  him  ;  and  the  governour  entertained,  him  at  his  owi^  house, 
and  paid  hirn  every  attention  while  he  remained  in  the  city.  Oa 
the  next  year  he  returned. 

"  In  all  this  business,  Mr.  Moodey  openly  justified  Mr.  Eng- 
lish, and,  in  defiance  of  all  the  prejudices  which  prevailed,  ex- 
pressed his  abhorrence  of  the  m.easures,  which  had  oblige  d  a  use- 
ful citizen  to  flee  from,  the  executioners.  Mr.  Isloodey  was  com.- 
mended  by  all  discerning  men  ;  but  he  felt  the  angry  resenlmient 
of  the  deluded  multitude  of  his  own  times,  among  whom  some  of 
high  rank  vrere  included.  He  soon  after  left  Boston  and  return- 
ed to  Portsmouth. 

"  Mrs.  English  died  in  1 594,  at  42  years  of  age,  in  ccn'^cquence 
of  the  ungenerous  treatment  she  had  recei\ed.  Her  husband  di- 
ed at  84  years  of  age,  in  1734. 

"  This  is  the  substance  of  the  communications  m.ade  to  m.e  at 
ditTerent  times  from  madam  Susanna  Harthorne,  his  great-grand- 
daughter, who  died  in  Salem,  23  August,  1802.  at  the  age  of  80 
years,  who  received  the  account  from,  the  descendants  of  Mt\  En- 
glish, who  d^.'c-lt  upcn  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Moodey  with  great 
pleasure." 
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church  of  England.  He  was  afterwards  chosen  Fci- 
low  of  tlie  coilcc-e,  beins:  an  eminent  scholar.  He 
excelled  in  various  braneliCS  of  science,  but  ^ras  pe- 
culiarly fond  of  rnathematicks.  On  this  account,  lie 
drewthe  attention,  and  experienced  the  friendship,  of 
Dr.  Wilkins  then  warden  at  the  university,  and  af- 
terwards celebrated  among  the  literati  of  Europe. 
Mr.  Morton  was  one  of  the  ejected  ministers,  in 
1668.  Being  unable  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  he  set  up  an  academy  at  Newington  Green. 
For  this  business  he  vras  very  well  qualified,  and 
many  excellent  scholars  were  educated  imder  his 
care.  He  had  a  peculiar  talent  of  v/inning  youth  to 
the  love  of  virtue  and  learning,  both  by  his  plea- 
.sant  conversation,  and  a  familiar  way  of  making 
difficult  subjects  easily  intelligible.  He  came  to 
New  England  in  1685,  and  v/as  chosen  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Charlestown,  and  vice  president  of  Har- 
vard College.  He  died,  April,  1697,  in  the  SOth 
year  of  his  age. 

In  Dr.  Calamy's  account  of  ejected  m/misters 
by  the  act  of  uniformity,"  is  a  vindication  of  him- 
self, written  by  this  Charles  Morton,  from  a  charge 
brought  against  him  for  teaching  at  a  private  acade- 
my, contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  university,  and 
thereby  breaking  his  oath.  This  takes  up  more 
than  20  pages,  8vo.  Besides  this  manuscript,  w  hich 
was  transcribed  by  most  of  Mr.  Morton's  pupils, 
he  drew  up  several  systems  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
-which  he  explained  in  his  lectures.  The  doctor 
has  also  preserved  another  paper  of  his,  which  is  en- 
titled, advice  to  candidates  for  the  ministry  under 
the  present  discouraging  circumstances."  This  was 
written  during  the  oppressive,  as  well  as  licentious 
reigii  of  Charles  II.  It  is  a  paper  of  about  15  pag- 
es, containing  excellent  rules  of  conduct,  and  some 
of  them  will  apply  to  other  tim.es.  Mr*  Morton  be- 
ing vice  president  of  Harvard  College,  while  in  this 
oflice,  composed  a  system  of  logick,  v/hich  v.as  co- 
pied by  the  students  every  year  as  they  became 
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inembers  of  that  society.  It  was  afterwards  laid 
aside  for  one  on  a  more  improved  plan,  by  Mr, 
Brattle.  A  copy  of  each  is  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
historical  society,  among  the  rare  specimens  of 
American  literature.^ 

^  Mo  K  TON-  Nat  HAN' I  EL,  one  of  the  first  planters 
of  JSevv  Plymouth,  should  have  an  honourable  men- 
tion among  those,  who  have  deserved  well  of  their 
country.  He  is  more  celebrated  as  an  author  than 
for  any  rem.arkable  events  of  his  life.  He  was 
doubtless  highly  esteemed  by  his  fellow  planters, 
as  they  made  him  a  magistrate,  and  he  was  secre- 
tary of  the  court  for  the  jurisdiction  of  New 
Plym.outh.  Probably  facts  are  preserved  concern- 
ing  him  in  the  old  colony,  and  some  account  of  his 
active  services,  but  these  we  have  not  been  able  to 

1  obtain.  As  a  writer  of  the  original  events  of  tlie 
plantations  he  is  known  to  all,  who  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  New  England.     No  book  has 

.    been  oftener  quoted  than  "  Morton's  memorial,'* 

I  In  this  book  are  precious  documents  for  the  use  of 
future  historians,  who  recur  to  early  times,  or  re- 
member New  England  in  the  day  of  her  smallest 
things.*'  The  v/ork  w^as  printed  in  1669.  It  is 
dedicated  to  gov.  Prince,  and  has  in  its  favour  the 
testimony  of  two  of  the  greatest  and  best  divines  of 
Kew  England,  Mr.  Higginson  of  Salem,  and  Mr. 
Thacher  of  Weymouth,  afterwards  minister  of  the 
Old  South,  Boston.  They  say  the  author  is  an 
approved  godly  man  ;  and  that  the  work  is  compil- 
ed with  modesty  of  spirit,  simplicity  of  style,  and 
truth  of  matter,  containing  the  annals  of  New  Eng- 

*  His  other  ^vol•ks  are,  the  little  peacemaker,on  Prov.  .xlii  10  ; 
fooUah  priclc;  tlie  Make-bate,  8vo,  1674  ;  debts  discharge,  Rom. 
xiii.  8  ;  the  gamint^  iiumour  considered  and  reproved  ;  tiie  way 
of  ijocd  men,  for  v/ise  rntn  to  wcik  in,  1634;  .season  'oirds,  Jere- 
my viii.  7  ;  mcditurions  on  the  first  cii'jpters  ot  E'lodus,  and  lyj- 
ginning  of  Samuel.  OUier  tj  eutises  are  also  mentioned  by  his  bio- 
grap!;er,  viz.  the  spiri:  oi' man,  I.  Thess.  v.  23  ;  the  stork  in  the 
he.ivens  Jer.  viii.  7  ;  S'rverdl  pieces  in  the  p'lilo^opiiical  transac- 
tions, 1675.  He  svas  i^-enerally  brief  ard  coir.n-r.dious,  buinj^  a 
[     declared  enemy  to  lar^-e  volumes. 
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land  for  the  space  of '47  years,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  Plyinouih  colony,  where  the  author  made 
his  constrint  abode.'* 

This  memorial  has  gone  tlirough  many  editions. 
A  gentleman,  every  way  qualified,  indulged  the  ex- 
pectations  of  his  friends  a  few  years  since,  that  he 
would  give  an  improved  edition  of  this  v/ork.  No- 
thing but  the  busy  scenes  of  his  active  and  useful 
life  could  have  diverted  him  from  finishing  it. 

From  some  documents  which  have  lately  appear- 
ed, it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Morton  had  his  preju- 
dices, and  sufTered  them  to  operate  too  powerfully 
against^the  sectaries,  which  had  disturbed  the  church 
and  commonwealth.  A  letter  from  Gorton  to  the 
author  of  the  memorial,  preserved  in  Hutchinson's 
collection  of  papers,  is  well  worthy  of  perusal.  Nor 
was  he  impartial  in  all  respects  in  describing  the 
character  of  Roger  Williams,  may  be  seen  from 
com.paring  his  account  with  Winthrop's  journal, 
Cailender's  century  sermon,  or  Backus's  history* 

He  doubtless  thought  his  remarks  were  just,  but 
excellent  men  frequendy  know  not  the  spirit  they 
are  of.  Men  biassed  by  religious  zeal,  in^  pointing 
out  the  heresies  of  those,  who  differ  from  them, 
should  frequently  pause  for  the  sake  of  this  inquiry, 
Who  can  understand  his  errors?  possibly  we  our- 
selves may  be  in  the  wrong. 

This  worthv  masristrate  of  Nevv  Plvmouth  died 
in  a  good  old  age,  but  the  exact  time  wc  are  unable 
to  tell. 

Nelsox  John,  made  a  conspicuous  figure  at  the 
time  of  the  Massachusetts  revolution,  when  the  so- 
vereign people  put  dovrn  sir  Edmund  Andro5S>  and 
appointed  a  dlFierent  governour  and  council.  He 
W'as  at  tlie  head  of  the  soldiers,  wlio  went  and  de- 
manded  the  fort,  and  to  whom  sir  Edmund  surren- 
dered himself.  He  v.as  a  near  relation  to  sir  Tho- 
mas Temple,  and  attached  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
though  he  was  an  cpiscopaHon.  His  conduct  shev/s 
him  to  be  a  man  of  virtue  and  principle.  He 


miglit  have  been  higrly  in  favour  with  Randolph, 
but  he  detested  the' arbitrary  measures  of  the  gov- 
ernment.  On  the  other  hand,  had  he  conformed  to 
the  manners  of  the  people,  and  left  the  church  of 
England,  he  vrould  have  been,  not  only  highly  es- 
teemed, but  exalted  to  honour  after  tlie  revolution. 
On  account  of  his  being  an  episcopalian,  Hutch- 
inson tells  us,  he  was  not  allowed  any  share  in  the 
administration  after  it  was  settled. 

He  v/ent  upon  a  trading  voyage  to  Nova  Scctia, 
and  was  taken  prisoner.  When  he  was  at  Qucbrjc 
he  sent  a  letter  to  the  court  of  Massachusetts,  Vv  hicli 
gave  particular  intimations  of  the  designs  of  the 
French,  and  which  he  v/rote  at  the  risque  of  his  life. 
It  is  dated,  August  25,  1692,  Mr.  Hutchinson  took 
it  from  the  Massachusetts  files,  and  published  it  to 
do  honour  to  his  memory.  He  also  acquaints  us 
that, inconsequence  of  writing  this  letter,  he  v/as  or- 
dered to  be  carried  upon  the  field  where  two  French- 
men Vv'ere  shot,  who  vrere  concerned  v/ith  him  in 
giving  the  intelligence  ;  he  expected  the  same  fate, 
but  v;as  sent  to  France,  where  he  remained  in  pris-  . 
on  two  years.  A  gentleman  vvho  had  taken  no- 
tice of  the  person  u'ho  carried  the  victuals  from  day 
to  day,  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  what  prisoner 
was  there,  and  to  speak  to  him  at  the  grate,  and  to 
ask,  if  he  could  do  him  any  service.  Mr.  Nelson 
desired  only  to  have  a  letter  sent  to  England,  to  in- 
form sir  Purbeck  Temple  of  his  condition,  which 
was  done,  and  soon  after,  a  demand  was  made  of 
his  release  or  exchange.  He  u-as  then  looked  upon 
as  a  person  of  some  importance.  He  v/as  sent  to 
the  Bastile,  and,  just  before  the  peace  at  R\  swick, 
was  allowed  to  go  to  England,  upon  his  parole,  and 
security  given  by  a  French  gentleman  for  his  return. 
The  peace  being  concluded,  he  intending  to  return, 
v/as  fcrbad  to  do  it  by  king  Vv'iliiam  ;  yet,  to  pre- 
vent any  trouble  he  went  and  surrendered  himself. 
Being  discharged,  he  v/as  brought  into  trouble  up- 
on his  rcturrv  to  England,  for  going  contrary  to  tlic 
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king's  order,  but  at  length  returned  toliis  family  af- 
ter ten  or  eleven  years  r.bsencc.''  HutcJiinson. 

Nz^v.AiA.K  Francis,  esq.  was  secretary  of  the 
colony  of  New  Haven  when  the  commissioners  of 
the  united  colonies  agreed  to  make  war  upon  the 
Dutch,  atManhadoes,  A,  D.  1653.  In  their  records 
we  find,  that  agents  were  appointed,  v/ho  ^^"ere  to  ex- 
amine the  whole  affair  in  a  conference  with  gov. 
Stiiyvesant,  and  require  satisfaction.  These  agents 
were  Francis  Newman,  one  of  the  magistrates  of 
Kev/  liaven,  capt.  John  Leverett,  afterwards  gover- 
iiour  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  William  Davis. 
The  Dutch  governour  avoided  the  examination, 
and  the  a2:ent3  returned  without  obtaining  satisfac- 
tion.  The  commissioners  of  the  united  colonies 
immediately  decided  for  war  ;  several  of  the  colo- 
nies raised  troops,  but  the  general  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts put  a  stop  to  their  proceedings  ;  nothing 
could  induce  them  to  act  offensively  upon  this  oc- 
casion. In  direct  violation  of  the  articles  of  the 
confederation,  they  resolved,  that  no  determination 
of  the  commissioners,  should  they  all  ap:ree,  should 
bind  the  general  court  to  act  in  an  offensive  war, 
which  should  appear  to  such  general  court  to  be  un- 
just." This  declaration  caused  great  disturbance 
to  the  sister  coi  jniesj  they  expressed  their  grief  and 
resentment,  and  it  almost  effected  a  dissolution  of 
the  union.  Another  evil  w\as  consequential  upon 
this.  The  towns  bordering  upon  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments determined  they  would  carry  on  the  war,  and 
J  there  v.ere  insurrections  in  divers  places.  Mr. 
j  Nev;man  was  elected  by  the  magistrates  of  New 
j  Haven,  v/ith  Mr.  Goodyear,  the  deputy  governour, 
j  to  visit  the  tov/ns,  and  compose  their  minds. 
'  Mr.  Newman  v/as  the  next  vear  chosen  commis- 
sioner  of  the  united  colonies.  At  the  election  at 
Nev/  Haven,  1653,  be  Vv'as  chosen  governour.  Their 
excellent  chief  magistrate,  Mr.  Eaton,  died  the  year 
'  before  :  Mr.  Goodyear,  the  deputy  governour,  died 
also  about  the  same  time  in  London.  Trumbull 
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says,     he  was  a  worthy- man  of  a  very  respectable 
{limily."    Wc  find  his  name  often  among  the  com- 
,  missioncrs  of  tlie  united  colonies. 

Mr.  NewmriD  continued  in  the  chief  seat  of  eov- 
ernment  until  the  year  1661.  Ke  died  that  year 
greatly  lamented.  He  was  secretary  for  many  years, 
under  the  administration  of  gov.  Eaton,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  tlie  colony.  He  is  re- 
presented, as  a  gentleman  of  piety  and  unblemish- 
ed morals,  happily  imitating  his  predecessor  both 
in  publick  and  private  life."  Records  of  the  urihcd 
colonics^  TriimbnlL 

Newman  Samuel,  author  of  the  Cambridge 
concordance,  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, and  was  an  able  and  faithful  minister  of  the 
gospel  many  years  in  his  ov/n  country.  In  the  year 
1658.  he  came  to  New  England,  and  spent  some 
time  at  Dorchester;  then  removed  to  Weymouth, 
>and  resided  there  about  5  years.  His  next  remove 
was  to  a  place  bordering  on  Providence  plantations, 
f  which  he  named  Rehoboth,  according  to  the  quaint 
style  of  that  day.  but  which  retains  its  name  to  the 
1  present  times.  He  lived  nineteen  years  with  his 
I  people,  was  a  very  lively  preacher,  a  hard  student, 
I  and  a  pastor  well  beloved  by  his  tloek.  The  man- 
jier  of  his  death  was  peculiar.  He  had  a  certain 
premonition  of  it,  and  seemed  to  triumph  in  the 
prospect  of  its  being  near.  He  w^as  apparently  in 
perfect  health,  and  preached  a  sermon  upon  these 
vords,  Job  xiv.  14,  all  the  days  of  my  appointed 
time  will  I  wait  till  my  change  come,"  In  the  af- 
ternoon oT  the  folio v/ing  Lord's  day,  he  asked  the 
j  deacon  to  pray  with  him  saying,  he  had  not  long  to 
live.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  prayer,  he  said 
the  tim.e  was  come  that  he  must  leave  this  world. 
But  his  friends  seeing  no  immediate  signs  of  disso« 
lution,  thought  it  v.  as  the  iniiuence  of  imagination. 
But  he  turned  round  saying,  angels  do  your  oilice, 
immediately  expired.  This  may  appear  like  other 
rnarveilous  circumstances  related  in  the  Mrieivalia, 
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but  it  is  handed  down  by  persons  not  conncc^;;d 
Vv'iih  that  author,  and  was  as  much  connrmed  as  :  i,y 
report  depending  upon  tr.idition,  and  it  is  said  ti-,  it 
accounts  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Newman  w^ere  wrltt'^n 
at  the  time,  and  sent  to  England,  as  well  as  propa- 
gated  tbrougli  the  towns  of  New  England.  Hrjdi- 
!  ed,  July  5,  1663,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age.  Mr. 
Norton  of  Boston  and  Mr.  Stone  of  Hartford  died 
the  same  year. 

His  concordance  of  the  bible,  was  superiour  to  any 
that  ever  had  been  published.    It  was  a  very  elabo- 
rate work  ;  but  the  edition,  which  was  called  the 
Cambridge  concordance,  was  much  improved  in 
England,  v/here  it  received  this  title, 
!         NhWTON  Thomas,  attorney  general  of  Massa- 
j     chiisetts  Bay,  died  in  Boston,  1721,  May  28.  He 
5      was  educated  in  England,  was  much  beloved  in  liis 
native  country,  and  highly  esteemed  here  for  his 
virtue,  integrity  and  honour,  while  he  was  comp- 
i     trollerof  the  customs,  which  was  his  first  appolnt- 
i     mcnt ;  and  in  his  profession  as  counsellor  of  law. 
I        He  was  affable,  courteous,  circumspect,  devout, 
!     exemplary  for  family  government,  and  all  the  duties 
of  humanity." 

Nor Ris  Edward,  teacher  of  the  church  in  Sa« 
I  lem,  was  ordained,  March  18,  1640.  After  Mr, 
Peters  left  the  church  he  had  the  sole  charge  of  it 
for  18  years,  and,  by  his  prudence  and  moderation, 
it  grew  and  Hourisiied  :  it  was  preserved  in  a  state 
of  general  tranquillity  while  other  towns  were  agi- 
tated by  fanaticks,  and  the  commonwealth  sv/arm- 
ed  with  sectaries.  He  was  more  liberal  in  his  ideas 
of  toleration  than  most  ministers  in  New  England, 
and  was  never  active  in  any  of  the  proceedings 
against  the  Gortonists  or  Anabaptists.  So  little 
did  he  interfere  in  tl>e  affairs  of  other  churches,  that 
v/lien  tlic  platform  of  church  discipline  v/as  adopt- 
ed in  1648,*  he  persevered  in  a  platform  of  his  ov/ii 
church,  and  preserved  not  only  the  Icve  of  his  pco- 
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pie,  but  the  respect  of  his  neighbours  unto  his  death, 
which  happened,  April  10,  1659.* 

In  an  account  of  eminent  men  by  father  Barnard, 
of  Marblehead,  Mr.  Norrib's  name  appears  with  the' 
first  class.    He  was  celebrated  as  a  political  writer, 
j    as  well  as  a  great  divine.  In  1642,  a  book  was  writ- 
I     ten,  by  Mr.  Saltonstall,  one  of  the  assistants,  wherein 
j     *'  the  standing  council  was  declared  to  be  a  sinful 
innovation.'-    A  reply  to  it  was  made,  by  Mr.  Dud- 
ley.   But  we  learn  from  gov.  Winthrop,  that  anoth- 
er answer  was  given  by  "  Mr.  Norris,  a  grave  and 
judicious  elder,  teacher  of  the  church  at  Salem, 
who,  not  suspecting  the  author,  handled  him  some- 
what sharply  according  to  the  merit  of  the  matter.'' 
In  1653,  Mr.  Norris  again  appeared  as  a  writer 
on  the  politicks  of  the  day.    The  other  colonies 
;     were  disposed  to  declare  war  against  the  Dutch  set- 
j    tlements.    The  commissioners  of  the  united  colo- 
'     nies,  with  the  exception  of  Simon  Bradstrcet,  had 
agreed  upon  this  measure  as  absolutely  necessary. 
I     The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  would  not  con- 
!     sent  to  the  decree  of  the  commissioners,  but  Mr. 
Norris  wrote  in  favour  of  them.    He  represented 
such  a  war  as  just  and  proper  :      that  the  spending 
so  much  time  in  parlies  and  treaties,  after  all  the  in- 
[     juries  they  liad  received,  and  wliile  the  enemy  was 
'     insulting  them,  would  make  them  appear  contemp- 
tible to  the  Indians  ;  that  it  was  dishonouring  God, 
\    m  whom  they  professed  to  trust,  and  bringing  a 
scandal  upon  themselves.     He  insisted  that  they 
ought  not  to  leave  their  brethren  at  New  Haven  to 
bear  all  the  evils  wliich  the  enemies  of  New  England 
were  disposed,  and  ready  to  bring  upon  them  :  and 
that  if  they  did  not  engage  in  this  business,  they  de- 
served the  curse  which  the  aneel  of  the  lord  utter- 

*  Another  thin;^  has  been  mentioned  concernintj  the  Salem 
people,  wiiic'n  iiriplies  a  peciiliar  sctrsess  in  iheir  own  way.  Wheii 
all  the  ciiurchtr^i  in  Massachusetts  Bay  used  ttie  New  Enc^iand 
psalms,  they  continued  to  us2  Ainsv/orth.  These  u  erc  sung  in 
this  town  till  the  year  1675,  so  alVaid  were  they  of  the  spirit  oi: 
innovation,  ortl^e  fond  of  singuhiity  va  thf;ii-  mode  of  \vorsi;![5. 
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ec!  against  Meroz.  This,  he  said,  he  presented  in  tlie 
name  of  many  pensive  hearts/^ 

Mr.  Norris  left  a  son,  wlio  was  preceptor  of  the 
grammar  school  in  Salem  from  1640  to  1684.  He 
died  this  year,  aged  70  years. 

Norton  John,  was  born  May  6,  1605,  ?.t  Star- 
ford  in  Hertfordshire.  At  14  years  of  age  he  en- 
tered Peter  house,  Cambridge,  but  was  obliged  to 
leave  tlie  university,  after  he  had  taken  his  first  de- 
gree, on  account  of  some  domestick  misfortunes, 
v/hereby  his  father's  estate  suflered.  He  obtained 
a  curacy  of  the  church  in  his  native  town,  and  was 
at  the  same  time  teacher  of  the  school.  His  talents 
v/ere  such  as  w  ould  enable  him  to  mjike  a  fic:ure  in 
any  situation.  He  might  have  obtained  preferment 
in  the  episcopal  church,  and  he  was  solicited  to  ac- 
cept a  fellowship  in  the  university  ;  but  his  dislike- 
of  the  ceremonies  prevented  him  from  accepting  a 
considerable  benence.  He  also  had  an  antipathy  to 
Arminianism,  which  was  the  prevailing  sentiment 
of  the  ministers  of  the  church  of  England,  in  the 
year  1634,  he  was  comiing  to  America  in  the  same 
ship  vrith  Mr.  Thomas  Shepherd,  but  a  storm  drove 
them  back  again,  and  he  did  not  accomplish  his 
purpose  till  the  next  year.  It  is  said,  in  Winthrop's 
journal,  that  he  arrived  at  Plymouth,  October  10, 
1635,  the  vessel  being  driven  into  that  harbour  by 
contrary  winds,  but  it  appears  from  other  accounts 
that  Mr.  Winslow%  the  agent  for  New^  Plymouth  at 
the  court  of  Great  Britain,  had  made  overtures  to 
him  to  take  the  charge  of  that  ancient  church.  He 
passed  the  winter  with  them,  and  they  were  so  fond 
of  his  preach iiig,  that  they  set  aside  Mr,  Ralph 
Smith,  their  pastor,  a  man  of  less  gifts,  and  pressed 
Mr.  Norton's  continuance  ;  yet  he  left  them,  and 
came  to  Massachusetts.  He  was  immediately  in- 
vited to  settle  with  the  church  at  Ipswich,  where 
he  continued  till  the  death  of  Mr.  Cotton.  The  old  , 
church  in  Boston,  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  ac- 
compiishmeats*     When  the  synod  met  at  Cam- 
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bridge,  1647,  the  Boston  church  would  send  uo 
messengers  till  they  heard  Mr.  N.  preach  a  lecture 
upon  tlie  nature  of  councils,  the  power  of  the  civil 
magistrate  to  call  such  councils,  and  the  duty  of  the 
churches  in  regarding  their  advice  ;  they  then  chose 
o  deleg^.tes  to  accompany  their  elders,  who  had  tak- 
•eii  their  seats  at  the  synod.  Upon  the  death  of  2\Ir, 
Cotton  their  eyes  were  turned  to  him,  therefore,  as 
the  most  proj)er  person  to  supply  the  place  of  that 
great  man.  Our  ecclesiastical  annals,  conipiled  by 
Cotton  IMather,  relate  the  difficulties  in  obtaining 
him, and  mention  also  Mr.  Cotton's  dream,  that  he 
-sav/  Mr.  Norton  coming  into  Boston  upon  a  v/hite 
horse,  v.hlch  acttially  took  place  afterwards  but 
it  may  sunice  for  this  account  to  say,  that  Mr.  Nor- 
ton left  Ipswich  by  the  advice  of  council,  and  that 
having  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Boston  people, 
it  pleased  the  great  head  of  the  church  to  add  lustre 
to  his  character,  and  give  success  to  his  ministry. 
Had  he  conirned  himself  to  his  spiritual  concerns, 
his  sun  would  have  set  without  a  cloud;  but  he 
meddled  with  the  aifairs  of  government,  and  mingled 
the  character  of  the  politician  v/ith  the  divine, 
^vhieh  gave  a  sudden  blaze  to  his  reputation,  but 
thick  darkness  succeeded.  Cotton  Mather  says, ' '  that 
New  England,  being  a  country  whose  interests  were 
remarkably  env/rapped  in  ecclesiastical  circumstan* 
ces,  ministers  ought  to  concern  them^selves  in  poli- 
ticks and  he  was  a  lively  example  of  his  own  ad- 
vice. He  says,  likev.dse,  that  had  Mr.  Norton  done 
nothing  more  than  to  prevent  hostilities  betvreen  the 
English  people  and  the  Dutch,  at  Manhadoes,  it  had 
been  worth  his  coming  into  the  station  he  held  in 
Boston.  N  orris  of  Salem^,  as  good  a  man,  v/as  of  a 
<liirerent  opinion  ;  and.  Dr.  Trumbull,  a  modern  his- 
torian of  excellent  parts  and  character,  has  repre- 
sented the  conduct  of  Massachusetts  in  not  assist- 
ing the  other  colonies  at  the  time,  as  m.ost  base  and 
treacherous.  Mr.  Norton  rendered  himself  so  pop- 
ular by  his  interference  in  ihif,  business,  that  the 
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general  court  afterwards  diose  Mm  joint  agent  w  1th 
Simon  Brad  street  to  present  the  address  to  his  mu.  ■ 
iesty,  Chnrks  IL  It  was  a  most  delicate  and  dilTu 
cult  business  to  transact.  It  required  so  much  art 
and  dissimulation, that  a  minister  of  the  gospel  ought 
not  to  have  been  concerned  in  it.  Cromwell  was 
the  friend  of  New  England.  Our  clergy  had  justi- 
fied every  circumstance  of  the  usurpation,  and  pub- 
lickly  announced  the  piety,  as  well  as  justice  of  the 
court,  which  had  brought  their  monarch  to  the  scaf- 
fold. Men  who  had  grown  grey  in  practising  po- 
litical devises  v/ould  have  been  puzzled  to  make  an 
address  to  his  son  and  successor,  and  conceal  their 
own  hypocrisy.  The  conduct  of  our  agents,  the 
unkind  treatment  they  received  from  those  in  whom 
they  trusted,  especially  the  resentment  of  the  fierce 
republican  spirit  of  this  new  world,  u  hich  may  be 
compared  to  Hercules  in  his  cradle,  have  been  re- 
lated in  the  histories  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson gives  the  m.ost  particular  account.  They  all 
agree  that  Mr.  Norton's  death  was  the  consequence. 
This,  however,  is  alv/ays  said  of  a  man,  who  dies 
suddenly,  after  meeting  with  trouble.  But  often  the 
cause  is  taken  for  the  elfect.  A  man  has  bodily 
complaints  from  the  melancholy  disposition  of  his 
mind,  but  it  more  frequently  is  the  case,  that  a  man 
becom.es  melancholy  and  wretched  from  diseases  of 
the  body.  Mr.  N.  was  of  a  sickly  constitution,  and 
died  of  an  apoplexy.  It  was  imputed  to  chagrin 
and  grief  on  account  of  the  treatment  he  received. 
The  other  agent  lived  to  be  95  years  old.  He  was 
more  unpopular,  for  the  blame  was  imputed  mostly 
to  him.  He  was,  hovv  ever,  ahvays  conversant  with 
state  affairs,  and  could  calculate  upon  the  fickleness 
cf  the  people,  and  the  vexation  of  ouice.  We  have 
only  then  to  learn  this  lesson,  that  every  man  should 
mind  his  own  business.  He  died,  April  5,  1663. 
He  was  preparing  the  afternoon  exercises  u  hen  he 
was  taken  out  of  the  world.  Many,  who  had  enjoy- 
ed the  benelit  of  his  labours,  bev/aiied  his  departure. 
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Their  honest  hearts  were  wounded,  and  ihcy  moist- 
ened his  grave  with  tlieir  tears. 

Mr.  Norton  was  distinguished  as  a  writer  as  niuch 
as  he  excelled  in  preaching.  Vv^hen  a  youth  he  was 
one  of  the  finest  scholars  at  the  university.  While 
he  cultivated  his  master^s  vineyard,  he  studied  eve- 
ry  branch  of  divinity.  In  his  retired  situation, 
when  he  was  teacher  of  the  church  of  Ipsv,  ich,  he 
was  unanimously  chosen  to  ansv/er  the  questions 
concerning  church  government,  v*iiich  Apollonius, 
by  request  of  the  divines  of  Zealand,  had  sent  over 
to  tlie  divines  of  Sew  England.  ^Hfis  was  writlca 
in  pure  elegant  latin,  A.  1).  1645.  To  judge  of 
its  merit  we  may  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Fuller  in 
his  church  history  ;  of  all  the  authors  I  have  pe- 
rused, concerning  those  opinions,  none  to  me  was 
more  informative  than  John  Norton,  one  of  no  less 
learning  than  m*odesty,  in  his  answer  to  Apollonius, 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Middlcburgh.-'  Mr.  Nor- 
ton also  advised,  modelled,  and  recommended  the 
Cambridge  platform,  1647. 

Another  book  he  v/rote  by  desire  of  the  general 
court  in  answer  to  one  entitled,  the  meritorious 
price  of  man's  redemption."  He  was  likewise  the 
author  of  a  famous  work,  the  orthodox  evangel- 
ist," highly  recommended  by  Mr.  Cotton. 

After  he'  came  to  Boston  lie  wrote  the  life  of  his 
predecessor  Mr.  Cotton,  which  was  reprinted  ia 
England.  He  also  wrote,  at  the  desire  of  the  gene- 
ral court,  "  a  tract,  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Qua- 
kers." 

He  preached  the  election  sermon  in  1661,  Jcr. 
XXX.  17,  this  v/as  publish.ed  after  his  death,  v.  ita 
tvv'o  other  serm.ons,  one  on  John  xiv.  3,  the  last  ser- 
*  mon  he  ever  preaclied.  The  other  was  a  sermon  he 
preached  at  Thursday  lecture. 

To  these  sermons  v/as  aimexed,  a  translation  of 
the  famous  letter  he  v/rotc  in  latin  to  Mr,  Dury,--^ 

*  Jo'iin  Dury  makes  some  fit-ure  in  the  early  annals  of  Massa- 
chustUs  on  account  ol'  the  famous  letter,  ^v^Uen  to  ihe  divin.  s  oi' 
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v.  ho  began  about  the  year  1635  to  labour  in  a  work 
^vhich  none  were  ever  able  to  accomplish,  viz.  the 
pacification  of  all  the  reformed  churches.  Mr.  Nor- 
ton's letter  was  signed  by  more  than  40  ministers 
of  New  England. 

No\V£L  Increase  was  appointed  a  magistrate  oi 
the  province  of  Massachusstts  Bay,  in  the  year 
1 629  ;  and  came  over  with  gov.  Winthrop  in  the 
Arabella. 

He  was  nephew  to  Alexander  Nowel,  dean  of  St. 

Nev;^  England.  This  makes  part  of  a  large  plan  he  had  in  view 
of  reconciling  the  diiTcrent  sects  of  protestants.  The  same  thing 
had  been  attempted  by  the  early  reformers  of  Germany.  But 
those  u-ho  adhered  to  the  Ausburgh  confession  and  the  Calvinists 
could  never  a^jree.  \Vhcn  men  of  liberal  minds  endeavoured  to 
form  a  union,  the  spirit  of  bigotry  operated  upon  some,  who 
would  throw  firebrands  in  the  way  ;  and  the  lire  being  kindled 
they  separated  m  anger,  and  wrote  with  zeal.  Sometimes  the 
princes  of  Europe  discovered  their  schemes  of  policy ;  and  the  vir- 
tue of  priests  yielded  to  the  pride  of  opinion.  It  is  said,  tij-at  Dii- 
ry  shewed  m.ore  activity  and  perseverance  in  the  v/ork  of  charity, 
than  any  man  of  that,  or  the  preceding  age.  Amidst  many  vexa- 
tions, and  opposition  that  requii^d  the  most  intrepid  and  invinci- 
ble pjtience,  he  wrote,  exhorted,  prayed  and  disputed.  He  em- 
ployed all  t'ne  means  which  human  wisdom  could  supfgest  to  put 
an  end  to  the  dissentions  and  animosities,  which  wtre  excited 
Xim.ong  christians  of  difierent  denominations.  Ke  travelled  in  all 
the  coanti  ies  of  Lurcpe,  and  endeavoured  to  accommodate  him- 
self to  the  prejudices  of  the  several  parties.  He  addressed  mag- 
istrates and  ministers,  sovereigns^and  princes;  painted  in  lively 
colours  the  advantages,  tne  utility,  and  importance  of  the  scheme 
he  had  formed,  hoping  to  interest  the  wise  and  good  in  his  cause  ; 
but  his  hopes  and  expectations  were  all  fi  iistrated. 

Though  m.any  commended  his  design,  and  admired  his  can- 
dour, he  found  few  disposed  to  assist  iiim.  And  he  was  often  de- 
ceived by  those,  v/ho  soothed  him  witri  their  smJles,  without  any 
vitvr  of  aiding  him  by  their  credit  and  their  counsels. 

He  had  enemies,  who  ascribed  wrong  motives  to  his  zeal,  and 
the  Lutherans  returned  hiveclives  often  to  his  kind  advice.  He 
v/as  at  iast  b<:at  from  his  lubours  and  oppressed  with  injurious 
treatment,  and  was  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  he  had  undertak- 
en v,-hat  was  impracticable.  He  ended  his  days  in  repose  and  rc* 
tirement  at  CasseL 

He  was  a  native  of  Scotland. 

Th';  lettei-  ci  the  ministers  of  New  England  was  penned  by  Mr- 
Norton.  It  contains  high  commendations)  v»iihout  any  pledge  or 
prcraises  of  tiieir  aid  in  the  coalition. 
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Paul's,  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  or  else  the  dean 
was  his  great  uncie.  This  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Huichinson,  who  siiys,  that  he  was  a  worthy,  pious 
man.  When  our  lathers  planted  their  church  in 
Chariestown,  they  chose  him  ruling  elder.  He 
acted  in  this  capacity,  until  a  dilTerence  of  opinion 
arose  among  the  people,  and  a  question  was  agitat- 
ed, *^  whether  an  ofiicer  of  the  church  could  act  as  a 
civil  magistrate  It  was  decided  that  die  ofiices 
v/cre  inconsistent.  Tie  resigned  the  eldership, 
therefore,  and  was  a  very  active  and  useful  person 
in  the  civil  afiairs  of  the  province.  Fcr  many  vears 
he  was  employed  in  publick  life,  and  succeeded 
Mr.  Bradstreet,  as  secretary  of  the  colony.  For 
many  years  he  was  assistant.  His  name  with  Endi- 
cott,  Dudley,  and  other  magistrates,  appears  in  an 
association,  1649,  ao^ainst  wearing  the  hair  long,  <is 
a  thing  which  tended  to  corrupt  good  manners. 
He  also  joined,  with  several  other  counsellors,  in 
calling  a  special  meeting  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  united  colonies,  i\piil,  1553,  when  the  country 
was  so  much  alarmed  by  the  machinations  of  the 
Dutch  with  the  Indians.  He  was  one  of  the  mag- 
istrates Vv  ho  put  the  question  to  Ninnegret,  Pessicus 
and  Mixam,  sachems  of  the  Narragansetts.  The 
result  of  this  meeting  has  been  considered  in  anoth- 
er place.* 

NowEL  Samuel^  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  se- 
cretary Nowel,  vras  employed  in  several  publick  of- 
fices.  He  was  one  of  the  assistants  in  1681  ;  of 
the  Jiigh  republican  party,  who  adhered  to  the  old 

•  The  na'.rsesoF  our  magistrates  for  the  year  1629  were,  Jolia 
Winthrop,  governour,  Ti'Omas  Dudley,  deputy  governour,  Mat- 
thew Cradock,  Thonias  GofF,  sir  Richard  Saltor.stsll,  Isaac  Jobi- 
son,  Samuel  Aldersler,  John  Venn,  John  Humphrey,  Simon 
Whercomib,  Increase  Nowel,  Richard  Percy,  Nathaniel  Vy'righ!:, 
Samuel  Vassal,  Theophilus  Eaton,  Thomas  Adams,  Thomas 
Hutchins,  George  Foyrcrnft,  William  Pincr.on,  Jol-n  Pcccck, 
Christopher  Corolson,  WiliiLirn  Coddington,  Simon  Bracsireel, 
Thomas  Sharp  ;  1730,  were  acUIed,  Roger  Ludlovv,  Edv,  :r  i  Ro'i- 
slt,er,  John  Endicot ;  1632;  John  Winthrop,  jun. 
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charter;  and  one  of  the  nia;.^i^tratcs  against  whom 
Randolph  exhibited  lo  the  lords  of  the  council  arti- 
cles of  hirdi  misdemeanour.^"^  When  Mr.  acreut 
blather  was  in  England,  two  of  the  assistants  join- 
ed with  him  in  an  address  to  the  king,  Samuel  Now- 
ci  and  ZHsha  Hutchinson,  but  they  did  not  succeed 
in  their  object.  The  name  of  Mr.  Nowel  is  not 
among  the  counsellors  under  the  new  cliarter  of  \Vil» 
liam  and  Mary. 

No  YES  James,  teacher  of  the  first  church  in 
Newbury,  was  bom,  1608,  at  a  town  in  Wiltshire. 
He  came  to  New  England,  in  1634.  He  had  an  in- 
vkation  to  settle  at  W\itertov/n,  but  preferred  to  set- 
tle with  his  friend,  Mr.  Parker,  at  Newbury.  These 
men  taught  in  one  school  at  Newbury  in  England. 
They  came  to  America  in  the  same  ship,  were  pas- 
tor and  teacher  of  the  same  church,  and  lived  to- 
gether in  one  house  till  death  divided  them.  They 
agreed  together  about  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  churches  more  than  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  in  general.  In  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Noyes, 
Avritten  by  his  nephew%  one  of  the  ministers  of  Sa- 
lem,  it  is  said  that,  at  the  desire  of  Mr.  Wilson  and 
others,  he  preached  upon  a  particular  occasion 
against  the  Antimonian  principles  then  prevailing, 
which  he  did  with  good  success,  and  to  the  satisfac- 
tlon  of  those,  who  invited  him  Mr.  Wilson  dearly 
loved  him.  There  must  indeed  have  been  some- 
thing very  sv/eet  and  amiable  in  the  disposition  of 
the  man,  for  he  was  much  loved  and  honoured  in 
Newbury  ;  he  had  his  friends  in  every  part  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  met  with  no  disturbance  from  the 
bigotry  of  the  people  in  any  part  of  the  government, 
though  he  spoke  and  wrote  against  the  prevailing 
sentiments  of  the  magistrates  and  ministers.  He 
was  no  more  a  republican  in  politicks  than  in  church 

*  This  faction  of  the  eciien-.l  court,  as  he  calls  them,  were 
DanfoiU-.,  Gookiri,  Saltonstall,  Nov/ei,  Richards,  Davy,  Gedne-/ 
and  Appleion,  rnagistratts  ;  and  Fisher,  Cooke,  Biattle,  Siod- 
dird,  buihurot,  Wail,  Hathornc,  Johnson,  Huiciiijison,  Sprague, 
Oakci,  iiolbroke;  Caching,  Hammond  and  Pikcj  deputies. 
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discipline.  He  bitterly  lamented  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  Both  Mr.  Parker  and  he  had  high  expec- 
taiions  of  gOod  times  if  Charles  II.  should  ascend 
the  throne.  He  did  not  live  to  have  his  expecta- 
tions frustrated  ;  but  his  colleague  lived  to  see 
that  his  restoration  brought  unhappy  times  to  New 
England.  He  might  say.  perhaps,  the  evil  arose 
not  from  the  kingly  government,  but  having  such  a 
king  as  Charles  to  reign  over  them.  In  church  go- 
vernment Mr.  Noyes  had  peculiar  sentiments,  that 
were  neither  presbyterian  or  congregational ;  the 

brethren  could  act  in  certain  matters,  and  join  in 
church  censures,  but  the  pastor  might  take  the 
power  from  their  hands."  He  no  way  approved  of 
a  governing  vote  in  the  fraternity,  being  afraid 
equally  of  schism,  and  of  ceremonies.  He  was  in 
opinion  for  episcopus,  praeses  ;  but  not  episcopus 
princeps.  He  died  in  the  43th  year  of  his  ministry; 
October  22,  1656.* 

OakesUrian  was  the  son  of  a  plain  nian  *  *  v/ho 
dwelt  in  tents,"  to  use  the  language  of  Dr.  Mather, 
but  "  deserving  of  everlasting  . remembrance,"  He 
tells  us  likevv'ise  that,  when  Mr.  O.  wr^s  a  child,  he  was 
indanger  of  being  drovrned,  and  that  his  life  was  sav- 
ed by  a  kind  of  m/iracle,  that  he  might  be  the  Moses 
of  his  people."  He  came  to  New  England  with  his 
parents  about  the  year  1634,  and  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  1649.  He  excelled  as  a  scholar; 
but  his  mind  was  bent  especially  to  theological  stu- 
dies. His  first  sermon  he  preached  at  Koxbury, 
and  soon  after  returned  to  his  native  country.  He 
was  settled  at  Titchiield,  till  the  Bartholomevv  act 
in  1662,  which  deprived  so  many  worthy  men  of 

*  His  works  are,  "  acdtechism  for  children/'  which  continued  in 
use  many  yearb.  "  The  temple  measured  ib.is  is  the  book  al- 
luded to  by  Mr.  Baxter  when  he  said  he  was  a  lover  cf  the  Xew 
England  churches  acce  ding  to  the  Xew  hni^land  model,  as  >.Ir. 
Noyes  had  explained  ii.  A  copy  of  this  rare  book  is  in  tiie  libra- 
ry of  the  historical   society.     He  also  wrote  u  work  entitled, 

Moses  and  Aaron.*'  which  was  afterwards  printed  in  Kn^'and; 
arid  dedicated  to  Charles  11. 
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their  livings.    "Mv.  Oakes  at  this  time  was  noticed 
by  a  gentleman  in  whose  family  he  had  cnce  been 
chaplain,  and  received  competent  provision  for  his 
maintenance ;  but  having  received  an  invitation  from 
the  church  at  Cambridge,  he  left  the  old  country  in 
1671,  and  succeeded  Mr.  Mitchel  in  his  pastoral 
church.  To  come  after  such  a  man,  who  was  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude  in  this  American  hemisphere, 
I    it  v/as  necessary  to  give  diligence  to  his  studies,  and 
all  the  duties  of  his  office.*     If  the  powers  of  his 
I    mind  were  not  equal  to  his  predecessor's,  they  were 
\    superiour  to  most  other  men.    He  was  an  excel- 
I    lent  preacher,  and  was  esteemed  as  highly  for  his 
I    knowledge  as  for  his  pulpit  talents.     He  was  the 
i    man  to  whom  the  government  of  the  college  turned 
I    their  attention  to  fill  the  chair,  when  president  Hoar 
I   resigned  his  office.  He  would  not  accept  it  without 
1   he  could  combine  his  pastoral  duties  with  the  du- 
1   ties  of  his  station  in  the  collesre.    He  was  allowed 
to  hold  both  offices,  and  was  able  to  give  universal 
satisfaction.    His  days,  however,  were  short,  ex- 
cept they  be  measured  with  his  usefulness.   He  di- 
ed suddenly,  July  25,  1681,  in  the  50th  year  of  his 
I  age,  and  10th  of  his  ministry. 

I       *  Mr.  Mitchel,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Cambridge,was  highly 
\    cekbrated  for  his  learning,  but  more  for  the  'native  vigour  of  his 
\    mind.  Dr.  IVIather  calls  him,  the  "  matchless  Mitcliel."  He  died 
younn;,  hence  the  greater  eclat  to  his  reputation.    He  ought  to 
have  been  the  subject  of  a  particular  article  in  this  biographical 
vork,  but  the  notices  Vy  hlch  were  prepared  were  mislaid.  There 
is  the  less  need  to  make  an  apology,  as  the  publick  have  been 
I    gratified  by  a  very  excellent  memoir  from  Dr.  Holmes,  in  his 
1    history  of  Cambridge.    (Historical  collections,  vol.  vii.)— -Nlr.  M. 
•    died  in  1668,  in  the  43d  year  of  his  age.    His  writings  were  fevf. 
I    He  printed  the  election  sermon,  1667  ;    a  discourse  upon  "  the 
\    glory  of  believers,"  first  printed  at  London.    Several  editions  of 
i  it  have  been  printed  in  America.    Mr.  Mitchel  also  wrote  in  de- 
\    fence  of  the  Synod,  1662,  in  opposition  to  Increase  Mather,  who 
surrendered  him»self  "  a  captive  to  his  victorious  arguments,** 
says  Dr.  Cotton  Mather.     "i'he  same  author  tells  us  what  the 
great  Mr.  Baxter  said  :       That  if  there  could  be  convened  an 
cecumcnical  council  of  the  whole  christian  world,  Mr.  Miichcl 
^yould  be  worthy  to  be  the  moderato;-  of  it.'* 
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His  publications  are,  a  set  of  astronomical  calcu- 
lations with  this  motto, 

Parvum  piirva  cltrer.t,  sed  inest  sua  crratia  parvis,'* 

an  elegy  on  Mr.  Shephard  of  Charlestov;n  ;  the 
artillery  election  sermon,  1672  ;  the  election  ser- 
mon, 1673.  These  were  all  printed  by  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Green,  Cambridge. 

Oliver  Daniel  was  the  son  of  capt.  Peter  Oli- 
ver, a  gendeman  of  property  and  reputation,  and 
one  of  tlie  principal  founders  of  the  old  south  church 
in  Boston,  in  May,  1669,  Capt,  Oliver  had  3  sons  ; 
Jvathaniei,  a  merchant,  and  James,  a  celebrated  phy- 
sician, at  Cambridge,  who  died  young,  and  Daniel, 
the  subject  of  the  present  article.  This  gentleman 
was  one  of  the  Erst  merchants  of  the  place  ;  and 
was  employed  in  many  publick  offices,  ail  of  which 
he  discharged  with  fidelity,  and  to  universal  accept- 
ance. He  was  one  of  the  selectmen,  overseer  of  the 
poor,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  representative,  and  one 
of  his  majesty's  council.  He  died  suddenly  in  the 
month  of  July,  1732,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age. 

In  his  will,  among  other  legacies,  he  bestowed  a 
ferge  house,  called  the  spinning  school,  for  which 
use  he  first  designed  it,  and  which  cost  him  600 
pounds,  for  the  benefit  of  poor  children,  that  may 
learn  to  read  the  scriptures."* 

Mr.  Oliver  married  the  second  daughter  of  the 

*  Mr.  Prince  preached  upon  the  de^th  of  Mr.  Daniel  Oliver, 
senior,  Mr.  Oliver,  jun.  and  Mrs.  Klizabeth  Oliver,  lister  ot  ^^ov. 
Belcher,  who  ^vas  then  in  the  chair.  She  died  in  1735.  These 
eermons  were  printed,  and  are  three  very  excellent  disccurses. 

Mr.  Mather  Byies  also  published  a  poem  after  the  deuth  of 
Mr.  O.  in  1732.  It  was  inscribed  to  :^ov.  Belcher,  the  bi other  in 
law,  at  v.hose  desire  it  was  written.  Mr.  Byies  the  ir.inlsler  of  the 
church  in  Holiis  street,  Boston,  printed  a  little  volume  oi  poems. 
He  corresponded  with  Pope,  who  sent  him  a  copy  of  his  works. 
He  also  printed  a  number  of  sermons,  and  received  a  diploma  of 
D.  D.  from  Aberdeen.  He  v.-asa  florid  preacher,  with  a  very  fine 
voice.  Xotices  of  him  v/eix:  prep-ired  for  tlirs  work,  but  with 
niai^y  other  lives  were  suppressed,  lest  the  volume  should  beef 
too  iar'-^e  a  size.  Whoever  wishes  to  see  a  particular  account  01 
Jiirn  is  referred  to  a  memoir  handsoiViely  written  in  the  4th  volume 
of  tiiC  Polyanthos,  a  periodical  paper,  lately  printed  in  Boston, 
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honourable  Andrew  Belcher,  esq.  by  whom  he  had 
several  children,  all  of  whom  were  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  and  made  a  considerable  figure  in 
the  world. 

Oliver  Daniel,  the  eldest  son  of  tlie  honour- 
able Daniel  Oliver,  commenced  bachelor  of  arts  in 
1722,  and  proceeded  master  in  1725.  He  applied 
himself  to  merchandize,  for  which  he  had  an  ex- 
cellent g*eniu5  and  abilitv.  He  v/ent  to  London  in 
1726,  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Europe,  was 
preparing  to  come  home,  but  was  taken  sick  of  the 
small  pox,  at  London,  and  died  July  5th,  1727,  in 
the  24th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  under  the 
•'church,  in  Fenchurch  street. 

His  short  life,''  says  Mr.  Prince,  was  a  worthy 
example  of  a  v/ise  and  virtuous  conduct,  to  the  youth 
of  his  native  coimtry,  both  at  home  and  abroad ; 
and  his  premature  death  an  affecting  instance  of  the 
uncertainty  of  their  earthly  prospects  and  expecta- 
tions." 

Oliver  Andrew,  lieut.  governour  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  second  son  of  the  hon.  Daniel  Oliver,  v/as 
graduated  1724.  and  v.'as  distinguished  rnore  for  his 
solid  learning,  and  sobriety  of  conduct,  than  bril- 
liant parts.  He  was  highly  respectable  in  his  cha- 
"j  racter  for  his  piety,  integrity  and  knowledge  of  the 
I  affairs  of  the  province,  until  the  latter  years  of  his 
civil  and  political  life,  when  he  was  held  up  to  pub- 
lic view,  as  one  destitute  of  patriotick  virtues,  and 
inimical  to  the  true  interests  of  his  country.  The 
early  part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  business,  for 
which  he  was  not  so  well  qualified  a^  many,  who 
make  no  figure  upon  tlie  publick  theatre.  He  ra- 
ther diminished  than  increased  his  patrimony  by  any 
successful  speculations.  He  was  very  soon  em- 
ployed in  publick  stations  ;  was  representative 
for   Boston  at  the    general  court,   and    one  of 

•  The  present  generation  recollect  Dr.  Byles  more  as  a  man  given 
to  punning,  than  any  other  kind  of  wit.  His  works,  sonic  of 
v/hich  are  valuable,  are  seldom  met  with. 
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his  inajesty's  council.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
venerable  secretary  Willarcl,  he  was  appointed 
seci-etary  of  the  province,  and  held  the  office  till 
1771  ;  then  he  succeeded  Mr.  Hutchinson  in  the 
place  of  lieut.  governour.  When  the  stamp  act 
passed  the  British  parliament,  he  was  made  distrib- 
uter^ which  would  have  been  a  lucrative  office,  and 
which  he  reluctantly  resigned,  being  compelled  to 
do  it  by  the  loud  voice  of  the  multitude.  The  ri- 
ots this  act  occasioned  have  been  frequently  al- 
luded to.  Mr.  Oliver's  house  was  among  those 
which  were  injured,  for  which  the  general  court 
made  him  sufficient  compensation. 

His  political  principles,  and  propensity  to  ac- 
quire wealth  and  power,  stimulated  him  to  act  a  sim- 
ilar part  in  publick  life  with  Mr.  Hutchinson,  to 
whom  he  was  nearly  related.  It  was  supposed  that 
he  v/as  influenced  by  that  gentleman  ;  but  his  own 
views  led  to  the  same  object,  and  his  own  letters 
betrayed  the  spirit  by  which  he  had  been  actuated 
for  some  years.  In  the  same  petition,  therefore, 
which  the  general  court  presented  to  his  majesty 
for  the  removal  of  gov.  H.  they  begged  that  Mr. 
Oliver  might  also  be  removed  from  the  place  of 
j  lieut.  governour.  He  was  then  in  very  ill  health, 
'  and  soon  after  descended  to  the  grave  with  all  his 
imperfections  upon  his  head.  He  died,  March  3ii, 
1774,  during  the  session  of  the  general  court,  vvho 
voted  to  attend  his  funeral,  but  all  left  the  proces- 
sion, on  account  of  some  improper  nvmagemcnt, 
which  implied  a  want  of  respect  to  tl^  legislature  oi 
the  province. 

Had  the  politicks  of  the  lieut.  governour  been 
different,  his  character  would  have  been  very  re- 
spectable. The  fc\mily  had  been  greatly  beloved, 
and  his  abilities  were  nnected  widi  indefatigable 
industry.  He  was  a  friend  to  the  college,  and  to  the 
interests  of  religion.  He  wrote  well  upon  theolog- 
ical and  political  subjects.  Some  of  them  v/ere 
adapted  to  the  times,  and  are  scattered,  with  other 
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ephemeral  prodnctions ;  but  some  remain,  and  dis- 
cover  a  cultivated  mind,  and  considerable  acquain- 
tance with  the  subject. 

Mr.  O.  left  a  number  of  sons,  to  whom  he  gave  a 
liberal  education.    The  eldest, 

Oliter  Andrew,  esq.  of  Salem,  was  graduat- 
ed at  Cambridge  J  1749,  was  judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  for  the  county  of  Essex  before  the 
revolution ;  one  of  the  orif'-inal  members  of  the 
American  academy  of  arts  and  sciences  ;  also  a 
member  of  the  philosophical  society  of  Philadel- 
phia, He  possessed  fine  talents,  and  was  reckoned 
rmiong  our  best  scholars.  He  never  was  fond  of 
publick  life,  but  loved  his  friend  and  his  books,  and 
was  much  beloved  by  all  that  knew  him.  Several 
valuable  commimications  of  his  are  in  the  first  voi- 
nme  af  the  transactions  of  the  American  academy. 
He 'was  also  the  author  of  a  work  much  celebrated 
entitled,  an  '-essay  on  comets,"  printed  in  the  year 
1772.    He  died  in  1799,  aged  68. 

Oliver  Peter,  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts, 
the  younger  son  of  the  hon.  Daniel  Oliver,  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College,  1730.  He  lived  on  a 
family  estate  in  the  town  of  Middleborough,  and 
for  many  years  was  highly  respected  for  his  talents, 
his  virtues,  and  his  knov.iedge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
commonwealth.  He  had  the  true  spirit  of  an  old 
colony  man.  Every  relick,  or  document,  which 
related  to  the  settlement  of  the  country,  or  was  cu- 
rious, had  a  value  stam.ped  upon  it.  He  collected 
iBany  papers  and  records,  and  even  transcribed  all 
AVilliam  Hubbard's  ms.  history  with  his  own  hand. 
All  these,  except  such  as  Hutchinson  made  use  off, 
were  carried  away  with  him  when  he  v/ent  to  Eng- 
land. He  filled  several  ofiices  m  the  county  of 
Plymouth,  which  he  executed  with  abiHty  and 
faitb.fulness,  and  v/hen  he  was  raised  to  the  supreme 
bench,  it  was  a  very  popular  appointment,  though 
he  had  not  that  knov.  iedge  of  the  law,  v/hich  others 
hadj  who  v/ere  of  the  profession,  and  looked  up  t© 
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j  ihe  place.     He  expected  to  have  succeeded  Mr. 
I  Hutchinson,  sis  chief  justice.   But  he  did  not  obtaiu 
j  the  station  ar  that  time.  Judge  Lynde  was  appoint- 
ed, who  resigned  as  soon  as  an  akeration  was  made 
in  the  method  of  tlie  iudges  receiving  their  salaries. 
Mr.  Oliver  was  then  made  chief  justice,  with  a  sal- 
ary of  400/.  sterling,  which  was  to  he  fixed,  and  paid 
j  without  any  dependence  upon  the  legislature  of  the 
I  province.     This  rendered  him  completely  odious, 
i  And  for  this  he  was  impeached  by  the  house  of 
I  representatives.  His  prejudices  were  strong  against 
j  the  country  during  the  war.     He  went  away  w  ith 
\  the  other  loyalists,  when  the  British  troops  abandon- 
;  ed  the  tov/n,  and  lived  in  England  some  years  up., 
on  his  salary,  or  the  pension  he  received  from  the 
crown.    A  diploma  of  L  L.  D.  from  the  university 
of  Oxford,  was  presented  to  him.  In  his  own  coun- 
try, he  was  not  distinguished  with  this  literary  hon- 
our.   He  was,  however,  a  handsome  writer  in  poe- 
try and  prose.    Several  specimens  of  his  talents  are 
preserved.     He  wrote  many  political  pieces  in  the 
publick  papers,  especially  in  the  Censor^  a  paper 
which  the  tories  patronized,  and  which  was  devoted 
altogether  to  the  party.    Several  of  the  best  politi- 
cal speculations  in  that  paper  were  written  by  judge 
Oliver,  and  his  brother  the  lieut.  govemour. 
\      Oliver  Thomas,  was  the  last  lieut.  governour, 
'  under  the  crown.    He  was  of  a  different  family  from 
the  gentlemen  above  mentioned.     He  was  ia  no 
publick  oSice  till  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  was 
changed,  and  his  name  was  then  at  the  head  of  the 
mandamus  council,  with  a  commission,  as  lieut. 
governour  of  the  province.     It  was  a  matter  of  so 
much  surprise,  that  itwas  the  current  conversation, 
that  the  name  of  Thomas  Oliver  had  been  accident- 
ally inserted  for  Peter,  the  chief  justice.     But  it 
appeared  afterwards,  this  very  gentleman  was  ap- 
pointed, by  the  particular  advice  of  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son. With  what  views  tim.e  perhaps  will  not  discover. 
On  other  occasions  he  had  preferred  his  ov/n  rel^.- 
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tions.  Pollticiaiis  always  have  some  design,  and 
iievcr  act  Iroin  dislatcrested  motives.  Doubtless 
the  debt  of  gratitude  was  to  be  paid.  Mr.  Orn  er 
would  have  rejoiced  to  exchange  his  publick  hon- 
ours for  his  private  station*  He  was  a  man  of  let- 
ters and  possessed  much  good  nature  and  good 
breeding;  was  afiable, courteous,  a  complete  genile- 
inan  in  his  manners,  and  the  delight  of  his  acquaint^ 
ance.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1753. 
Ke  built  an  elegant  mansion  house  in  Cambridge, 
and  enjoyed  a  plentiful  fortune.  When  he  left 
America,  it  was  with  extreme  regret.  He  lived  in 
the  slvades  of  retirem.ent  while  he  was  in  Europe, 
and  very  lately  his  death  was  announced  in  the 
publick  papers. 

OsBORN  John,  physician,  was  born,  1713,  in 
Sandwich,  Barnstable  county,  and  vvas  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  1735. 

The  first  entrance  of  a  young  student  on  the 
world,  Vvhose  future  prospects  depend  upon  his  pro- 
fession,  and  that  profession  on  his  own  choice,  is 
frequently  marked  by  indecision  and  inactivity. 
This  was  the  case  with  Osborn.  After  leaving  col- 
lege, he  repaired  to  his  father's  house  at  Easthara, 
and  spent  some  time  in  a  state  of  irresolution.  To 
while  away  this  awkward  interval,  and  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  his  father,  he  paid  some  attention  to  divin- 
ity. At  an  association  of  the  neighbouring  clergy 
in  Chatham,  he  delivered  a  sermon  of  his  own  com- 
position. The  ingenuity  of  this  discourse,  though 
not  perfectly  orthodox,  commanded  the  approbation 
of  his  reverend  hearers. 

After  this  exhibition  we  hear  no  more  of  aim  in 
the  desk  ;  but  being  duly  qualified,  he  afterwards 
became  a  physician,  and  removed  to  Middle  to  v/n, 
Connecticut.-r  He  married  about  this  time  ;  and  in 
1753  wrote  to  a  sister, then  iiviiij^  at  Plymouth,  the 
follov/ing  account  of  him-  elf  and  family. 

We  are  all  in  usual  plight,  except:  myself.  I 
am  confined  chiefly  to  the  .house  ;  am  weak,  lame. 
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and  uneasy  :  and  never  expect  to  be  hearty  and 
strong  again.  I  have  lingered  along  almost  two 
years  a  life  not  worth  having,  and  how  much  long- 
er it  will  last,  I  cannot  tell.  We  have  six  children  ; 
the  eldest  fourteen  years  old  last  November  ;  the 
youngest  two  years  last  January  ;  the  eldest  a  daugh- 
ter, the  next  a  son,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter." 

The  illness  he  mentions  was  the  effect  of  a  fever 
from  v/hich  he  never  recovered.  The  life,  which  he 
thought  ?iOt  worth  having,  lasted  but  a  short  time 
after  he  v.  rote  the  above  mentioned  letter.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  40. 

He  certainly  possess'ed  a  line  poetick  genius, which 
appears  from  his  whaling  song,  which  has  been 
highly  celebrated,  and  which  no  whaleman  ever 
sings  or  speaks  of  but  with  rapture.  He  also  w^rote 
a  very  beautiful  elegiack  epistle  addressed  to  one 
sister  on  the  death  of  another.- 

Otis  John,  one  of  the  council  for  Massachusetts, 
was  born  at  Hingham,  A.  D.  1637.  His  parents 
were  very  respectable  among  the  early  settlers  of 
that  town.  He  removed  to  the  town  of  Barnstable 
when  he  was  a  young  man,  and  was  an  ornament  to 
that  part  of  the  country.  He  very  soon  trod  the 
path  to  honour,  and  was  employed  in  a  variety  of 
trusts,  w^hich  he  discharged  wdth fidelity  and  skill. 
For  20  years  he  was  representative  of  Barnstable  to 
the  general  court.  In  1706  he  was  chosen  one  of  his 
majesty's  council,  and  sat  at  that  honourable  board 
21  years,  till  death  gave  him  a  discharge  from  every 
labour,  and  laid  his  earthly  honours  in  the  dust. 

Above  18  years  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  militia 
in  the  county  of  Barnstable  ;  chief  judge  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas  13  years  ;  and  judge  of  the  pro- 
bate of  wills.  Such  was  his  sagacity  and  prudence, 
that  he  often  composed  dirfcrences  both  in  church 

*  These  poems  were  printed  in  the  Boston  Mirror,  J=>nnar)',  oC 
the  present  year.  The  bioj^ranhical  sketch,  wvitien  by  a  litts'ary 
friend,  appears  in  this  Dictionary  with  his  con^sent. 
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and  state.  He  had  fine  talents  for  convcrs-atHin, 
His  pleasantness  and  afiability  made  him  agreeable  ; 
his  wit  and  humour  often  enlivened  the  companv, 
which  was  improved  by  his  w  isdom.  A  gentleman 
who  con\  erses  w  ith  people  of  various  classes  ought 
to  make  the  best  use  of  rustick  simplicity  ;  he  must 
bear  with  the  ignorance  of  some,  and  check  the 
pride  and  ill  manners  of  others  ;  for  such  as  speak 
their  miinds  with  vulgar  freedom,  often  affect  to  be 
somethino;  be\  ond  their  neip;hbours.  CoL  Otis  had 
this  requisite  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  preserved 
his  popularity  at  the  same  time  he  was  known  in 
the  gates"  for  his  uprightness.  He  was  strict  and 
exemplary  in  attending  upon  religious  duties,  and 
w^as  as  remarkable  for  his  humility  and  modest 
worth  among  christians,  as  for  his  intellectual  pow- 
ers and  active  services  among  his  fellow  men.  He 
died,  Nov.  30th,  1727,  aged  70,  the  age  of  man, 
but  very  old,  if  he  lives  "  the  longest,  who  lives  the 
most  usefully.*^ 

Otis  John,  son  of  the  gentleman  before  men- 
tioned, was  representative  for  the  town  of  Barnsta- 
ble  a  number  of  years.  He  vv^as  chosen  a  counsel- 
lor in  the  year  1747,  and  every  year  successivcly 
tiil  1756,  the  year  of  his  death. 

Otis  James,  was  also  an  honourable  man  in  his 
generation.  He  had  a  superiour  genius,  and  great 
.accomplishments,  acquired  by  the  strength  and  ap- 
plication of  his  natural  powers.  Having  turned  his 
attentfcn  to  the  study  of  law,  he  became  the  most 
eminent  pleader  in  the  county  of  Barnstable.  His 
reputation  was  so  high  in  his  profession,  that  he  was 
a  candidate  for  the  office  of  judge  in  the  superiour 
court.  \Vhen  judge  Sewall  died,  in  1770,  it  was 
supposed  one  of  the  judges  would  take  his  place  as 
chief  justice,  and  Mr.  Otis  be  advanced  to  the 
bench.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  however,  obtained  the 
place  of  chief  justice.  This  caused  great  surprise, 
frustrated  expectations,  and  provoked  resentment. 
It  kindled  party  sphrit  and  spread  the  flames  over 
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Yhe  province.  Many  persons  became  inimical  to 
the  lieut.  governoiir,  \vho  perhaps  would  have  stood 
-his  friends  in  those  troublesome  times  when  his  pa- 
triotism was  tired.  Mr.  O.  had  great  influence  in 
the  general  court,  and  had  lately  been  chosen  one 
jiis  majesty's  council ;  he  was  also  colonel  of  the  mi- 
litia, which  in  those  days  was  not  only  held  in  great 
honour,  but  gave  a  man  as  much  infiuence  as  re- 
spect. There  was,  however,  something  like  a  coali- 
tion of  parties,  in  1763.  Col,  Gtis  was  appointed 
justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  judge  of 
probate  for  the  county  of  Barnstable.  The  contro- 
versy Vs'ith  the  parent  country  soon  succeeded  the 
peace,  ^vhich  had  been  established  among  the  na- 
tions of  Europe.  in  1764,  the  British  parliament 
passed  an  act  for  raising  a  revenue  in  the  colonies. 
This  roused  the  spirit  of  New  England,  and  all  the 
•brilliant  abilities  of  the  Otis  family  were  exerted  on 
the  side  of  opposition.  The  younger  Mr.  O.  was 
in  the  house  of  representatives.  He  blazed  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  like  the  genius  of  the  times,  and 
povrerfully  counteracted  the  schemes  of  the  ministry. 
In  1766,  gov,  Bernard  negatived  several  counsel- 
lors,  because  the  lieut.  governour,  secretary,  and  at- 
torney general  were  not  chosen,  who  had  been  hon- 
oured v/ith  a  seat  at  that  board  during  sundry  years. 
Ivlr.  Otis  was  one  of  five  leading  whig  characters, 
who  had  this  mark  of  royal  displeasure.  The  town 
■of  Barnstable  again  chose  him  representative.  He 
was  elected  into  the  counsel  every  succeeding  year, 
and  was  negatived  while  Bernard  continued  in  the 
administration  of  government.  When  he  left  the 
province,  >lr,  Hutchinson  approbated  the  choice, 
and  he  was  at  the  board  during  the  first  years  of  che 
revolutionary  v/ar.  He  died  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, 1778,  having  lived  long  enough  to  see  his 
country  glorious  in  her  struggles  for  freedom,  v/ith 
a  prospect  full  in  viev/,  that  her  mighty  efforts  to  se- 
cure independence,  would  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. 
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Otis  James,  of  Boston,  son  of  col.  Otis  of  Barn- 
stable, was  born  in  that  town,  and  received  every 
advantage  of  education  it  was  in  his  father's  power 
to  bestow.  The  old  gentleman  was  a  friend  to 
learning,  and  learned  men,  and  ofien  lamented  his 
want  of  academical  improvement.  The  son  enter- 
ed Harvard  College,  in  1739,  and  received  his  de- 
grees at  the  usual  time.  After  he  left  college,  his 
object  was  the  study  of  law  ;  but  previously  to 
entering  his  name  in  any  office,  he  spent  several 
.years  in  farnishino-  his  mind  with  various  kinds  of 
knowledge,  and  cultivating  a  classical  taste.  He 
then  studied  law  with  Mr.  Gridley,  and  soon  appear- 
ed with  distinguished  lustre  in  his  profession.  No 
one  at  the  bar  was  supposed  to  possess  more  exten- 
sive information.  He  first  began  the  practice  of  the 
law  at  Plymouth ;  but  he  soon  came  to  Boston, 
where  he  had  a  better  opportunity  to  display  his 
talents,  and  increase  his  business.  He  was  con- 
stantly employed  ;  and  obtained  such  celebrity,  that 
application  was  made  to  him  in  the  most  important 
causes  from  other  counties  in  Massachusetts,  from 
neighbouring  colonies,  and  even  from  Nova  Sco- 
tia.* There  are  persons  now  living,  who  can  recol- 
lect how  successfully  he  managed  certain  law  cases 
of  magnitude  and  importance.  He  was  appointed 
advocate  general  at  the  court  of  admiralty,  which 
place  he  resigned  in  the  year  1761,  and  openly  pro- 
tested against  the  officers  of  the  customs,  and  expos- 
ed the  treacherous  conduct  of  Charles  Paxton,  who 
from  this  tim.e  became  his  personal  enemy,  though 
it  v.'as  not  in  the  power  of  such  a  man  to  do  him 
great  injury. 

Mr.  Otis  was  nov;  the  idol  of  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton. At  the  election  of  May,  1761,  he  was  sent  to 
the  p-eneral  court  as  one  of  tl^eir  four  representa- 
tives.  He  v;as  conbidered  by  the  inhi-ibitants  of  the 
town,  as  the  be^^t  orator  v.ho  spake  in  Faneuil  halL 
and,  upon  one  occasion,  v.hen  he  was  moderator,  he 

*  Anlhology,  5tb  vol.  psgc  224, 
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aadressed  them  in  a  long  speech,  which  was  after- 
wards published.  The  whigs  praised  it  highly,  but 
on  the  other  side  were  found  persons,  who  made  the 
most  sarcastick  remarks.  The  observation  of  a  great 
statesman,  whose  opinion,  and  knowledge  of  facts, 
claim  every  kind  of  respect,  was  just,  who  said  of 
Mr.  Otis,  that  he  was  a  senator,  whose  parts,  lit- 
erature,  eloquence  and  integrity,  were  equal  to  any 
in  the  times  when  he  lived  ;  yet  no  man  was  ever 
more  abused  by  the  tory  writers,  who  ceased  not  to 
throw  their  vile  aspersions  on  his  character  as  well  as 
on  his  writings.  They  viewed  him  as  the  leading 
character  among  the  whigs  in  the  general  court ;  for 
he  delivered  his  sentiments  with  the  same  manly 
freedom,  and  commanding  eloquence,  in  the  house 
of  representatives  vrhich  had  given  him  such  eclat 
in  other  assemblies.  His  hatred  to  Bernard  and 
Hutchinson,  combined  with  his  zeal  for  his  coun- 
try's cause,  gave  ardour  to  his  spirits,  aglow  to  his 
imagination,  and  energy  to  his  expressions.  His 
wit  was  often  keen  ;  his  sarcasms  always  severe. 

The  house  of  representatives  m.anifested  their 
high  respect  for  his  character  by  choosing  him  their 
speaker  in  the  year  1766  :  but  he  was  negatived  by 
the  authority  of  the  governour.  About  this  time 
his  fame  reached  the  old  country.  Several  of  his 
political  essays  on  the  *'  rights  of  the  colonies 
and  "  vindication  of  the  measures  of  the  general 
court,"  v.'cre  reprinted  in  England.  These  were 
circulated  among  the  members  of  the  opposition 
in  the  British  pariiannent.  Wi:h  some  of  tl^ir 
leading  m.en  he  corresponded. t  It  was  currcp.i- 
ly  reported  that  a   motion  was  made  in  parlia- 

*  Novan-liis — the  Boston  Gaz-lte.  Vch.  \77 5. 
t  Kxtraclo  from  a  kittr  of  Jurn'c'i  O'U,  cec|.  of  Boiion.  to  a  r.o- 
ble  lord,  dated  July  iS,  1759.  "  I  tinhi'iicc  tliS  op-porr.ui:iiy  v.i  h 
all  humility  and  crrutit-.tde  to  i:rkno\vled,:;e  tlic  iK'nour  i  have  l  e- 
ctivtd  in  a  ietter  trom  your  lo!d-.iiip.  At  a  i:rnt  when  to  hfavy 
a  cioud  st-.iTis  to  be  impendir;;:^  o'.tr  N'ortii  A'.nc.  ica,  it  j^i^e^  siti- 
gulur  pleaiiare  to  fii'.d  a  uohlciuan  of  \oui-  lord  .l;i[)'s  rank. (.genius, 
and  Icai  tjin,:^,  so  clearly  avowing  the  cause  of  'iiljerly  tir;d  mj'.ircd 
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ment    to  send  for  him,  and  try  him  for  high  trca- 
son."    Such  a  motion  does  not  appear  in  their  de- 
bates.   It  is  not  likely  it  ever  was  made.  Letters 
came  from  London,  U'hich  suggested  that  such  a 
motion  was  either  made  or  to  be  made  ;  and  people 
on  this  side  the  water  have  generally  supposed,  that 
this  was  actually  proposed  by  lord  North.     It  is 
true,  however,  that  a  handsome  compliment  was 
I     paid  Mr.  Otis  by  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  the  British 
f     Cicero,  in  one  of  their  debates  on  American  affairs. 
I        After  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  the  famous 
•;     ^'act  laying  a  duty  upon  tea,  painter's  oil  and  col- 
I    ours,"  &:c.  passed  the  British  parliamicnt.     It  was 
1    introduced  by  Charles  Townsend  who,  in  1766,  was 
i    appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.     His  pur- 
i    pose  was,     to  raise  a  revenue  in  America  ;"  and, 
>     to  make  the  governours,  judges  and  attorney  gen- 
erals free  and  independent  of  the  humours  and  ca- 
prices of  the  people."     This  act,  with  its  direful 
consequences,  put  our  politicians  in  a  phrenzy. 
The  agitation  of  the  publick  mind  was  increased  by 
the  arbitrary  and  ridiculous  conduct  of  the  com- 
missioners.    Beside  their  parade  of  high  life  and 

innocence.    Your  lordship's  sentiments  are  a  full  proof,  tliat  the 
-  -love  of  virtue  and  truth  are  the  best  and  securest  basis  of  nobiHty. 
I        The  cause  of  America  is,  in  niy  humble  opinion,  the  cause  ot' 
I    the  v.'iiole  British  empire.    An  empire  which,  from  my  earliest 
'    youth,  I  have  been  taught  to  love  and  revere,  as  founded  in  the 
principles  of  natural  reason  and  justice  ;  and  upon  the  wliole  the 
best  calculated  for  general  happiness  of  any,  yet  risen  to  view,  in 
the  Vrorld.    In  this  view  of  the  British  empire,  my  lord,  I  inces- 
santly pray  for  its  prosperity,  and  sincerely  lament  all  adver-se 
eircum  stances. 

The  hon.  Thomas  Cusliing-,  speaker  ofthe  house  of  represen- 
tatives, ?vlr.  Samuel  Adams,  Tohn  Hancock,  esq.  and  the  hon. 
^   James  Otis,  of  Barnstable,  desire  to  present  their  respectful 
V  thanks  to  your  lordship,  for  putting;  it  in  my  pov/er  to  gratify 
'    those  you  have  distin;^uished,  as  ofthe  same  principles  and  senti- 
m^.nts  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  v,  ith  yourbelf. 

Situated  as  v,e  are,  rr.y  lord,  in  ihe  v.iiderness  of  Amenca,  a 
thous:uid  leagues  distant  from  Ih.e  fountains  of  honour  and  jus- 
tice, in  all  our  distresses  we  pride  ourselves  in  our  loyalty  to  the 
.    i'.in^  and  our  aficction  to  the  mother  country." 
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their  contempt  for  the  good  and  wholesome  laws  of 
this  province,  they  wrote  letters  against  the  coun- 
try ;  and  represented  some  worthy  characters  as 
guilty  of  political  ci  imes  w  hich  existed  only  in  their 
pregnant  fancies.  Mr.  Otis  was  one  upon  whom 
their  malignity  vented  its  poison.  He  called  upon 
the  commissioners  individually,  and  as  a  boardjforan 
explanation  of  some  things  which  they  had  written 
against  him.  He  used  perhaps  unguarded  expres- 
sions in  the  heat  of  his  resentment,  upon  which  Mr, 
Robinson  one  of  the  commissioners  threatened  to 
chastise  him.  They  met  at  the  coffee-house  in 
state  street,  in  the  month  of  Sept.  1770,  and  an  aflray 
took  place,  which  caused  serious  consequencesa 
The  whole  account  m.ay  be  seen  in  the  papers  of 
the  times.  The  friends  of  one  took  oath,  that  Mr. 
Otis  vras  attacked  by  numbers.  On  the  other  side, 
iTien  swore  that  no  man  struck  him  but  Mr,  R.  It 
was  likewise  said,  that  it  was  a  plan  to  kill  him, 
contrived  in  Mr.  Paxton's  room.''  This  was  never 
brought  forward  at  the  trial :  there  it  appeared  that 
the  attack  of  Mr.  R.  was  base  and  cowardly  ;  but 
the  other  part  of  the  story  served  to  make  the  com- 
piissioners  more  odious. 

Mr.  Otis  prosecuted  Robinson,  and  recovered 
2000  pounds,  which  sum.  he  generously  remitted 
upon  his  making  an  acknowledgment  of  his  offence. 

He  was  subject  to  fits  of  insanity  after  this,  and 
found  it  necessary  to  retire  from  publick  business. 
At  the  election  of  representatives  the  ensuing  sea- 
son the  town  of  Boston  sent  him  a  letter  of  thanks 
for  his  publick  services.  They  lamented  his  ill  state 
of  health,  and  earnestly  prayed  for  his  recovery. 
They  publickly  declared  that  his  services  were  such 
as  ought  to  be  remembered  with  gratitude,  and  dis- 
tinguish  him  among  the  patriots  of  America.  Mr. 
Bowdoin,  one  of  the  counsellors,  who  had  been 
negatived  by  gov.  Bernard,  was  chosen  in  his  place. 
The  next  year  Mr.  Otis  recovered  his  health,  and 
was  again  chosen  representative.   Vv' henever  he  en- 
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gaged  ia  business,  he  was  one  of  those,  who  gave 
his  whole  soul  to  the  object- and,  like  other  great 
men,  lost  his  health  by  "  being  overplied  with  pub- 
lick  energies."  Re  lived  a  number  of  years,  and 
frequently  rendered  himself  useful  to  the  communi- 
ty. When  his  health  would  not  permit  him  to  en- 
gage in  pubiick  concerns,  he  retired  into  the  conn- 
try.  In  one  of  these  seasons  of  retirement,  May 
29,  17S3,  as  he  was  standing  at  the  door  of  Mr. 
Osgood's  house,  in  Andover,  he  was  instantaneous- 
ly deprived  of  life  by  lightning. ^- 

OvEEiXG  John,  attorney  general,  carne  into  this 
country  with  gov.  Burnet.  He  was  remarkable  for 
his  fluency  of  expression  and  agreeable  manner  of 
speakmg  at  the  bar.  He  exercised  his  abilities  in 
the  law  with  great  success,  and  acquired  considera- 
ble fortune  and  influence.  He  held  the  oihce  of  at- 
torney  general  from  the  time  of  his  appointment,  in 
1728,  to  the  administration  of  gov.  Shirley.  He 
died  about  the  year  1745,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
oiTice  by  Mr,  Trowbridge. 

OxENBRiDGE  JoHN,  onc  of  the  ministers  of  the 
old  church,  in  Boston,  w^as  born  in  Daventr}%  a 
town  in  Northamptonshire.    He  received  the  de- 

•  The  followin.^  lines  are  extracted  from  a  poem,  written  by  a 
gentleman  of  eminent  character  and  worth,  in  Boston  : 
*•  Blest  with  a  native  strength  and  fire  of  thought, 
With  Greek  and  Roman  learninj^  richly  fraught, 
Up  to  the  fountain  head  he  push'd  his  view, 
And  from  first  principles  his  maxims  drew. 
Spite  of  the  times,  tliis  truth  he  hlaz'd  abroad, 
The  people's  safety  is  tlie  law  of  God.'* 
His  works  are,  "  the  rudiments  of  latin  prosody,  with  a  disser- 
tation on  letters,  iind  the  principles  of  harmony,  in  poetick  and 
prosaick  composition,  collected  from  some  of  the  best  writers,'* 
pp.  7^,  1760  ;   it  is  said  to  be  a  most  clear  and  masterly  treatise 
by  the  reviewers  in  the  Monthly  Anthology  ;      A  vindication  of 
the  house  of  repre.scnrativ-s  of  Jiassdchusetts,"  1752  ;     rem  .rks 
on  the  Halif.:.:  liocl,"  1763;    'Mights  of  the  Briush  mlonies," 
l76-i;   ''considerations  on  behalf  of  the  colonlsth-"  1765  He 
v/rote  many  political  speculations  in  the  Boston  Gazette,  Vihica 
had  a  liigjh  repuiaiion  among  the  writings  of  thos^  limes. 
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gree  of  master  of  arts,  at  Cambridge,  A.  D.  1631, 
where  he  finished  his  education,  though  at  first  he 
was  sent  to  Oxford.  He  soon  became  a  preacher 
of  the  gospel,  and  made  several  voyages  to  the  West 
Indies.  In  the  year  1644,  be  was  ordained  pastor 
of  a  cliurch  in  Ijeverly.  and  was  chosen  fellow  of 
Eton  College.  He  is  in  the  list  of  ejected  minis- 
ters in  166  2,  published  by  Dr  Calamy,  who  tells 
lis,  that  he  was  settled  at  Berwick  on  the  Tweed, 
where  he  was  silenced.  He  sailed  again  for  the 
West  Indies  ;  went  first  to  Surrinam,  and,  in  '667, 
he  was  at  Barbadoes.  In  1669  he  fixed  at  Boston, 
as  colleague  with  Mr.  Allen,  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Davenport.  His  name  was  John^  *'  a  man  sent 
from  God.''  Dr.  Mather  thinks  it  remarkable  that 
he  should  succeed  four  of  this  name.  He  v.'as  one 
of  the  most  popular  preachers  in  Massachusetts.^- 
In  all  his  compositions  he  seems  to  breathe  an  evan- 
gelical spirit.  He  died,  Dec.  28.  1674  Towards 
the  close  of  a  sermon,  w^hich  he  was  preaching  at  the 
Boston  lecture,  he  was  taken  with  an  apoplexy,  and 
continued  only  two  days. 

His  works  are,  the  duty  of  Vv^atchfulness,"  in  a 
number  of  discourses;  the  election  sermon,  1671 ; 
a  sermon  entitled,  seasonable  seeking  of  God." 
He  also  published  a  proposition  for  propagating 
the  gospel  by  christian  colonies,  in  the  continent  of 
Guiana,  being  some  gleanings  of  a  large  discourse." 
That  large  discourse  was  preserved  some  years. 
We  know  not  where  it  can  be  obtained.  Dr.  Mathr 
cr  says,  he  had  read  it,  and  found  a  grateful  variety 
of  entertainment. 

Paiiker  Thomas,  pastor  of  the  church  at  New- 
bury,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Parker,  a  famous  con- 
troversial writer  against  the  form  and  ceremonies  of 
the  church  of  England.  He  wrote  a  very  learned 
book,  de  Politia  ecclesiastica."  The  son  becamiC 
also  a  very  excellent  scholar.  He  was  educated  at 
Publin,  under  the  care  of  the  famous  archbisho]) 

♦  Chalmer's  annals. 
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Uslier.  He  afterwards  studied  wUIi  Dr.  Amrs,  or 
received  advice  and  assi.-:)tancc  from  him,  while  lie 
conti:uied  his  studies  at  Leyden.  He  received  the 
decree  of  master  of  arts,  when  he  was  22  years  old, 
and  the  particuhir  esteem  of  several  divines,  cele- 
brated in  the  Belgick  universities.  In  tlie  diplom  i 
they  £j;ave  liim  ti^;ey  testified,  "  Ilium  n^n  sine  ad- 
iniratione  audiverimus  and,  '*se  philosophic  ar- 
tiumq;  liberalium  peritissimiim  declara\ erit."  Af- 
ter leaving  Holland,  he  resided  at  Nevvbury,in  En- 
gland. He  came  into  Nev/  Knp:land,  in  iC31,  with 
many  of  his  people,  and  settled,  in  a  spot  on  Merri- 
mack river,  whi-ch  was  called  Newbury,  according  , 
to  their  desire.  He  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  prophecies,  and  \vrote  several  volumes,  mostly 
in  Latin.  He  was  a-man  of  the  most  extensive  cha- 
rity and  liberal  principles.  Ylc  thought  too  much 
satire  was  minified  in  the  fathers'  writin2;s  aeainst 
the  bishops  ;  and  because  he  expressed  this  in  a 
preface  to  a  book,  president  Chauncy  entered  into 
a  controversy  with  him,  calling  him  "  Urijah  the 
priest,  who  would  set  up  the  altar  of  Dam.ascus  to 
thrust  out  the  brazen  altar  of  the  Lord's  institution." 
Mr.  Parker  died  in  the  month  of  April,  1677,  in  the 
82d  year  of  his  age.^ 

Parker  Samuel,  D.  D.  minister  of  Trinity 
church,  Boston,  and  bishop  of  the  protestant  epis- 
copal church  in  Massachusetts,  was  born  in  Ports- 

*  Tlie  works  of  Mr.  Parker  upon  the  prophecies  were  never 
printed,  ezcept  a  commentary  on  Daniel,  which  be  wrote  in  En- 
t:,lish,  and  v.  inch  is  not  arcoi  du.  i;  to  the  cortimon  opinion  of  expo- 
sitors. Wl.rii  !;e  was  a  ycima:  man,  he  composed  theses  de 
traduciicne  p-.ccotoris  ad  viiam  "  wliich  ha\'c  been  bound  up  with 
Dr.  Ameb'a  smaller  works.  He  did  not  choose  to  appear  as  the 
author  at  tiie  lime. 

Mr.  Popkins,  his  successor  in  the  pastoral  office,  mentions 
somt:  farts  not  recorded  in  the  Mar- nalia.  He  instructed  a  school, 
itnd  took  no  pay.  The  pupils  n^.ust  he  desi-^^ned  for  the  church 
or  he  would  not  admit  them  When  lie  was  blind  he  couki  teach 
Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew.  He  could  talk  in  these  ianguaij;c^,  and 
cs^cn  speak  I'lis  mind  upon  occasions  in  arabick— -ee  appendix 
•o  the  sermon  of  rev.  J.  S.  Popkins^  preached  at  quitting  the  old 
and  building  the  nev/  meeting  house,  Newbury,  1806, 
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mouth,  New  Hampshire.  His  fl^ther,  jiK]o;e  Parker, 
was  an  eminent  lawyer,  a  man  of  great  intej^rity  and 
benevolence,  and  for  many  years  deacon  of  the  first 
chureh  in  tliat  town.  The  son  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College,  1764,  with  a  view  of  being  a  miinister  of 
one  of  the  congregational  churches.  He  soon  man- 
ifested a  preference  for  the  church  of  England,  and, 
in  1 773.  received  orders  from  Dr.  Ternch,  bishop  of 
London,  as  an  episcopal  clergyman.  He  was  chos- 
en assistant  m.inister  of  Trinity  churci->,  where  he 
officiated  above  30  years.  His  moderation  and 
prudence  were  manifested  upon  some  very  import- 
ant occasions.  Prejudices  against  episcopal  cler- 
gymen were  strong  during  tlie  revolutionary  v^  ar, 
because  their  political  principles  v^ere  on  tlie  side 
cf  f^overnment.  He  maintained  the  esteem  of  tlic 
people,  and  of  ministers  of  other  denominations, 
vvhose  opinions  were  entirely  different.  Among 
them  his  reputation  was  high  as  a  clergyman,  and  he 
was  looked  up  to,  as  the  head  of  the  episcopal  church 
in  New  England.  The  university  at  Philadelphia 
presented  him  with  a  diploma  of  doctor  in  divinity. 
After  the  decease  of  bishop  Bass,  by  an  unanimous 
vote  of  their  convention,  he  was  elected  to  succeed 
him  in  his  ofiF^ce.  He  was  consecrated  but  a  few 
months  before  he  was  seized  with  the  disorder  of 
%vhich,  after  a  second  return,  he  died. 

His  death  was  lamented  by  a  numerous  acquaint- 
ance. To  many  of  these  he  was  a  very  sincere 
friend  :  some  of  whom  received  his  advice,  others 
his  bounty.  He  was  an  active  and  useful  officer  of 
several  institutions  for  pious  and  humane  purposes, 
capable  of  transacting  a  variety  of  business,  and 
faithful  in  v.'hatever  he  ens-ai^ed.  The  several  soci- 
eties  attended  his  funeral,  Dec.  9,  18(  4,  and  an 
elegant  discourse,  well  adapted  to  the  occasion^ 
was  preached  by  his  colleague,  Mr.  Gardiner,  whicli 
was  afterwards  published. 

Partridge  Ralph  came  into  this  country' 
among  the  earh-  planters,  and  was  settled  at  Du^:- 
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bury.  He  was  one  of  the  synod,  who  met  ar  Cair.. 
bridge,  1647,  to  compose  the  platform  of  church  dis- 
cipline. Three  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  draw  -i 
model  of  church  governm.ent,  according  to  the  word 
of  God.  Each  made  a  separate  draft,  and  the  synod 
collected  from  the  whole,  as  they  judged  proper  to 
complete  their  system  of  ecclesiastical  government. 
The  other  gentlemen  were-  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr, 
Mather,  whose  names  rank  with  the  great  men  of 
New  England.  When  most  of  the  ministers  in  the 
colony  of  Plymouth  left  their  parishes,  on  account 
of  the  *'paucity  and  poverty  of  their  congregations,'^ 
he  remained  with  his  people.  They  highly  respect- 
ed him,  and  he  died  in  a  good  old  age  about  the 
year  165S.  For  more  than  iO  years  he  was  a  preach- 
er of  the  gospel,  and  was  not  interrupted  by  any 
bodily  sickness. 

Parsons  Moses,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Byneldj 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1756  ;  ord.ilned 
June'vO,  1744  ;  and  died,  Dec.  1^4,  1784,  in  th^  £S:h 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  an  excellent  and  judicious 
practical  theologian  ;  conversant  in  the  m.Obt  sub- 
stantial parts  of  divinity,  and  could  speak  handson^e- 
ly  upon  these  subjects,  as  occasion  required.  His 
sermons  were  calculated  to  improve  the  mind,  and 
affect  the  heart.  His  grand  object  v.to  to  establish 
essential  points  in  religion,  and  the  rest  he  left  to 
the  disputers  of  this  world.  He  attended  very  pur- 
ticularly  to  the  circumstances  of  hisfiock,  was  very 
amiable  in  his  domestick  character,  and  nuich  be- 
loved by  his  brethren  in  the  mini:>try. 

An  oration  v/as  pronounced  at  hi:^  funeral  by  the 
rev.  Levi  Frisbie,  \\hich  is  a  handsome  composition. 
The  next  Lord's  day,  Mr.  Tappan  of  Neu-bur}',  af- 
terwards professor  of  divinity  at  the  univer-i:y  at 
Camibridge,  preached  a  funeral  sernaon,  \Nhicii  is 
one  of  the  best  discourses  that  worthy  man  ever 
printed. 

Mr.  Parsons  preached  the  election  sermon.,  1772; 
it  W'ds  well  received  and  excited  more  than  common 
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attention  by  the  free  manner  in  which  he  spake  of 
the  British  nation.  He  was  a  whig  from  principle. 
He  loved  his  country,  but  his  zeal  for  its  welfare 
and  honour  was  tempered  with  great  charity  and 
moderation  tovrards  those  whose  politicks  were  dif- 
ferent. 

He  left  a  number  of  children  ;  to  several  of  his 
sons  he  gave  a  university  education,  one  of  whom 
is  now  chief  justice  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  ; 
another,  who  was  graduated  in  1773,  was  first  a 
student  in  divinity,  and  then  turned  his  attention  to 
physick. 

<'?4ihi,  post  -nullos  sodales." 

The  powers  of  his  mind  Vv-ere  great,  his  application 
to  his  studies  very  uncommon,  and  his  conduct  ex- 
emplary, but  his  death  was  immature,  just  as  he 
had  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession.  He 
sailed  from  Ntwburyport,  as  surgeon  of  a  vessel, 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  v/hich  foundered  at 
sea, 

Huic  neque  defiinjji  visumest,  nec  vivere  pulchrum  ? 
Cura  hi\t  rccte  vivere,  sicque  moi-i.'* 

Payson  Phillips,  son  of  the  rev.  Phillips  Pay- 
son  of  Walpole,  Massachusetts,  was  educated  at 
Harvard  College,  and  in  the  year  1754,  received  the 
honours  of  that  university. 

lie  vv-as  ordained  the  minister  of  Chelsea,  Oct, 
26,  1757,  and  continued  to  preach  and  perform  all 
the  duties  of  the  ministry  till  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death. 

In  the  line  of  his  profession  he  had  a  distinguish- 
ed reputation.  His  imagination  u  as  lively  and  vlg. 
orous.  His  memory  retentive.  His  discourses 
were  well  composed  and  evangelical.  Like  a  v.  ise 
master  builder  he  looked  at  the  foundation,  while 
reasoning  upon  the  moral  duties,  or  describing,  with 
a  glowing  pencil,  the  triumphs  of  the  christian's 
hope. 

The  diploma  of  doctor  in  divinity  v;as  presented 
him  by  the  seminary  where  he  received  his  educa- 
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lion,  a  real  testimony-  of  his  wisdom  and  wovvh^ 
v,hich  gave  pleasure  to  the  friends  of  religion  ar.d 
learnins*. 

He  had  much  classical  erudition,  and  a  fondness 
for  the  study  of  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics. 

When  the  American  academy  of  arts  was  institut- 
ed, he  was  one  of  the  first  members.  He  ar.vavs 
shewed  a  zeal  to  promote  the  cause  of  science  and 
every  useful  institution. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  society  for  propagating 
the  gospel  among  the  Indian^  and  others  in  North 
America  ;  and  also  one  of  the  Scotch  commission- 
ers for  the  like  benevolent  purpose,  being  named  in 
the  commission,  when  the  board  in  Scotland  estab- 
lished a  corresponding  board  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Payson  was  frank  and  open  in  his  disposition, 
and  had  a  ready  utterance  in  conversation.  With 
'uncommon  energy  of  expression  he  pourtrayed  vice 
and  meanness,  tore  the  garb  of  the  hypocrite,  and 
exposed  fanaticism  in  every  shape. 

In  his  domestic  and  social  relations  he  appeared 
with  dignity  and  tenderness.  As  a  companion  was 
asrreeable,  and  as  a  neisihbour  oblieins:  ;  warm  in 
his  friendship,  hospitable  in  his  house.  He  vv-as  a 
condescending  and  instructive  parent  ;  the  kind,  at- 
tentive, and  affectionate  husband. 

He  v;as  readv  to  everv  2:ood  v/ork  for  the  benefit 
of  his  people,  mixing  with  them  and  interesting 
himself  in  their  concerns  :  he  encouraged  the  spirit 
oi  industry  in  the  town,  and,  upon  proper  occasions, 
administered  the  consolations  of  religion.  Their 
attachment  increased  v.ith  his  years.  But  while 
they  were  indul^^ing  hopes  of  returning  health,  and 
days  of  further  usefulness,  they  beheld  him,  v/ith 
grief  and  sorrow,  among  the  trophies  of  the  grave. 
Rc  died  Jan.  1 1,  1801,  aged  65. 

Pel  HAM  Heruert,  uas  one  of  the  assistants  ia 
Massachusetts,  and  highly  valued  by  the  people. 
He  was  of  the  same  family  vv  ith  the  duke  of  New- 
castle. He  tarried  but  a  few  years  in  New  England. 
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In  3  645,  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
united  colonies.  In  1650  he  lived  upon  his  estate 
in  England.  He  was  intrusted  by  the  colony  of 
^lassach.Lisetts  with  some  of  their  most  important 
affiirs,  and  was  a  great  promoter  of  the  society  for 
propagating  the  gospel  among  the  Indians.  Among 
the  sixteen  of  whom  the  corporation  first  consisted, 
Herbert  Pelham  stands  the  second  on  the  list. 
Ilutcliinsju.    Records  United  Colonies. 

Pe  M  B  E  R  T  O  N  K  B  E     EZ  E  R  ,  paStor  of  tllC  old  SOUth 

church,  was  born  in  Boston,  x\.  D.  167:2,  and  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College,  1691.  After  some  years 
residence  at  Cambridge,  he  was  chosen  fellow  of 
the  house,  and, on  the  23th  of  Angust,  1700,  ordain- 
ed assistant  to  the  venerable  Samuel  Willard.  He 
was  greatly  valued  and  beloved  while  he  lived,  and 
had  the  reputation  of  as  an  accomplished  a  preacl>- 
er  as  this  country  ever  produced.  He  died  Feb. 
13,  1717,  in  the  meridian  of  his  giftSj  usefulness, 
and  32:0. 

Dr.Colman,in  a  sermon  preached  after  his  death, 
says,  *' that  he  was  a  hard  student  from  his  childhood, 
and  being  blessed  v/ith  brightness  of  mind,  fervour 
of  spirit,  and  strength  of  memory,  he  made  wonderful 
dispatch.  The  college  never  had  a  more  accom- 
plished tutor,  nor  one  that  more  applied  himself  to 
teach  and  watch  over  the  morals  of  it.  His  con- 
spicuous learning  and  piety  soon  fixed  the  eyes  of 
Mr,  Willard  upon  him  to  be  the  colleague  of  his 
age,  and  successor  at  his  death.  He  was  master  of 
logick  and  oratory  in  great  perfection.  His  delive- 
ry was  lively  and  vigorous,  being  strongly  convin- 
ced of  the  reality  of  thing's  invisible  and  eternal. 
His  warm*  and  passionate  temper  (which  was  some- 
times his  great  infirmity)  seemed  here  to  set  the 
greater  edge,  and  give  a  further  energy  to  his  ad- 
mirable discourses.'' 

He  says,  likewise,  that  he  had  a  superiour  soul, 
formed  for  great  things,  and  was  ever  framing  them, 
but  that  it  was  lodged  in  a  distempered  body." 
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Mr.  Barnard  thus  describes  Mr  Pemberton  :  '» 
ir.an  of  strong  e;enlus,  extensive  learning,  a  posses- 
sor of  raised  thoui^hts,  and  a  masculine  style,  of 
flaming-  zeal  in  the  cause  of  God  and  religion,  vio. 
lent  in  his  passions,  and  as  soft  as  you  would  wish 
for  out  of  thenij  a  good  christian,  and  a  faithful  pas- 
tor."* 

A  volume  of  sermons  was  printed  after  Mr.  Pem- 
berton's  decease.  They  contain  those  he  publish- 
ed ;  and  several  which  were  added  because  they 
^vere  much  celebrated.  There  is  among  them  a 
3iiost  m.asterly  defence  of  the  "  validity  of  Presby- 
terian ordin:ition."  These  discourses  are  written 
in  the  best  style,  and  would  do  honour  to  any  preach- 
er of  the  present  age.  They  are  wonderful  com- 
positions for  the  period.  When  he  prepared  a  ser- 
mon for  the  press,  he  was  slow  in  correcting  it  ; 
every  sentence  he  framed  with  deliberation  and  care. 
Hence  he  published  very  little.  "  He  carried  the 
mighty  stores  and  treasures  of  his  laborious  studies 
in  his  own  vast  mind,  and  for  the  most  part  wrote 
only  hints  for  himself  to  be  enlarged  upon  in  the 
pulpit."  This  may  appear  the  language  of  an  eu- 
logist ;  but  if  there  be  any  truth  in  tradition,  it  agrees 
with  the  opinion  which  was  universally  received  of 
this  eminent  character. 

Pemberton  Ebenezer,  D.  D.  son  of  the  rev. 
gentleman  pastor  of  the  Old  South  church,  was  de- 
prived of  his  fatlier's  care  and  instruction  at  a  ten- 
der age,  but  was  blessed  with  a  surviving  parent,  a 
woman  of  a  most  excellent  spirit,  and  adorned  v/ith 
all  the  virtues  of  a  christian.  Her  son  has  done 
due  honour  to  her  memory  in  the  account  he  has 
publislied  of  her  life  and  character. 

His  friends  intended  him  for  a  secular  employment  j 
but  his  inclination  to  a  studious  lile  prevailed,  and 
he  was  educated  at  our  publiek  university, at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  scholar, 
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and  made  those  Improverr.ents  in  usefalknovv'ledge, 
which  quriliiied  hhn  for  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

Soon  aucr  lie  entered  on  publiek  preaching,  he 
■was  appointed  chaplain  at  castle  William,  by  Mr, 
Dummcr,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  province. 
In  this  pleasant  and  retired  situation,  he  had  a  hap- 
py opportunity  of  cultivating  and  improving  his 
own  mind,  and  at  the  same  time  do  good  to  others. 

There  was  one  circumstance, which  rendered  tlie 
situation  peculiarly  desirable.  The  castle  was  the 
usual  residence  of  the  lieut.  governour.  in  \\hom 
were  united  the  gentleman  and  christian,  and  un- 
der whose  wise  and  just  administration  the  province, 
for  some  years,  enjoved  great  quiet  and  prosperity. 
This  honourable  person  condescended  to  admit  Mr. 
Pemberton  to  an  acquaintance,  that  v/as  both  agree- 
able and  useful,  and  which  continued  witli  mutual 
.esteem  till  Mr.  Dummer  was  adniitted  to  the  world 
of  spirits. 

PI  is  services  in  the  fortress  were  only  preparatory 
to  a  larger  scene  of  action.  He  was  soon  invited  to 
.take  the  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  chur<  h  in  the 
city  of  Nevv  York,  and  was  publickly  set  apart  to 
that  important  trust  by  the  ministers  of  this  town. 
The  late  Dr.  Colman  preached  the  ordination  ser- 
mon.  In  this  conspicuous  orb  he  moved  for  tv.  en- 
ty  tVv*o  years.  At  length  a  spirit  of  discord  broke 
loose  in  the  society.  Though  the  pastors  had  no  part 
in  the  dispute,  yet  the  contention  ran  so  high,  that 
]Mr.  Pemberton,  and  his  worthy  colleague,  the  rev. 
JS'Ir.  Camming,  thought  themselves  obliged  to  apply 
/to  the  presbytery  for  a  dismission.  Just  at  this  tim.e, 
.the  church  in  Middle  street,  Boston,  was  deprived 
of  their  pastors,  Mr.  Welsteed  and  .Mr.  Gray,  tvro 
.excellent  men,  *'  pleasant  in  t]:.?lr  lives,  in  their 
deaths  not  divided."  This  chrisiian  society  unan- 
imously  chose  Mr.  P.  to  he  their  pastor,  and  he 
was  introduced  to  the  pastoral  charge,  1753. 

While  at  New  York,  he  had  been  pissscs  of  the 
aboard  of  correspondents,  ccm.missionccl  by  the  soci- 
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ety  in  Scotland,  for  propagating  christian  knouled-^- 
among  the  Indians  in  New  England  and  parts  a^i- 
jacent. 

While  he  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  Boston,  the 
honourable  and  reverend  trustees  of  the  college  in 
New  Jersey,  to  which  board  he  formerly  belonged, 
presented  him  with  a  diploma  of  doctor  in  divinitv. 
It  was  the  first  occasion  of  their  exercising  this  priv- 
ilege. 

His  piety  was  of  that  fervent  kind  for  which  his 
father  was  remarkable.  He  had  not  his  superiour 
pov/ers  of  mind,  and  in  his  old  age  grev/  unpopular 
in  his  delivery,  though  in  former  times  he  drcv/ 
crowded  assemblies  by  his  manner.  His  reading, 
however,  was  extensive,  and  his  sermons  correct  in 
diction  and  stvle.  He  was  a  calvinist,  accordinsr  to 
the  principles  of  our  fathers,  and  zealous  against  ar- 
minianism,  so  as  to  provoke  the  satire  of  writers, 

who  worshipped  the  God  of  their  fathers  after  the 
v/ay,  which  is  called  heresy  but  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  those  who  were  conversant  vv^ith  him  ob- 
served a  candour  and  charity  to  such  as  entertained 
different  sentiments  on  some  points  of  doctrine  up- 
on which  great  stress  has  been  laid.  He  vehement- 
ly aspired  after  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  had  the 
consolations  of  it  during  a  long  and  trying  sickness. 
Instead  of  suffering  from  the  fear  of  death,  beseem- 
ed to  possess  the  peace,  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing. 

Dr.  P.  died,  Sept.  15,  1777,  aged  73,  and  in  the 

5 1st  year  of  his  ministry.  He  published,  a  few 
years  before  his  deatli,  a  volume  of  sermons  upon 
"  salvation  by  grace."  While  he  v/as  minister  of 
New  York  he  printed  several  occasional  sermons  ; 
and  a  small  volume  on  the  wonderful  propagation 
of  the  gospel,  and  the  coming  of  Christ.''  He 
preaclied  the  election  sermon  in  1756  ;  the  Dudleian 
lecture  in  1766.  He  also  printed  a  sermon,  preach- 
ed at  the  Thursday  lecture,  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Whitefitld,  in  1770.  Character  of  Dr.  Pcmbcrton, 
ins.  by  a  friend. 
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IPepfep.  ELL  SIR  Wi  L  L I A  M ,  was  3  merchant,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  opulence,  integrity  and  polite- 
ness. Ke  was  early  in  life  chosen  a  representative 
to  the  general  court,  and  sat  at  the  council  board  52 
years.  He  had  a  martial  turn  of  mindy  Vr'hich  was 
increased  by  living  in  a  partof  tlie  country  the  most 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  French  and  Indians. 
From  being  a  subaliern  oincer  in  the  militia,  he 
rose  to  the  highest  military  rank,  and  was  eqaall}^ 
qualified  to  command  a  large  army,  and  to  adorn  his 
civil  station  by  his  virtue  and  wisdom,  When  the 
plan  v/as  formed  to  attack  Louisburg,  it  gave  ani- 
mation to  the  troops,  and  to  the  people  in  general, 
that  such  a  man  v/as  to  lead  them.  Nothing  but  a 
zeal  for  his  country's  good  could  have  carried  him 
from  the  scenes  of  domestick  enjoyment,  and  from 
•the  head  of  his  majesty's  council,  the  highest  hon- 
our his  native  country  could  bestow  upon  him,  to 
the  fatigues  of  a  camp,  and  uncertain  victory.  In- 
deed, many  of  our  most  judicious  people  thought 
the  expedition  romantick,  and  had  it  not  been  suc- 
cessful, no  braven  or  prudent  conduct  of  the  com- 
mander would  have  saved  his  reputation  ;  nor  would 
the  loss  to  the  publick  have  been  ever  brought  into 
any  calculation.  It  ended  much  to  the  honour  of  Nevv 
England,  and  was  certainly  the  most  glorious  event 
of  the  v/ar.  *•  The  illustrious  undertaking  being  so 
%veH  accomplished,  it  caused  the  name  of  sir  Wil- 
liam Peppertll  to  spread  far  and  wide,  and  to  be  re- 
membered with  gratitude  and  respect  by  succeed- 
ing generations.''  The  king  bestov/ed  upon  him 
the  title  and  dic;nitv  of  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain, 
an  honour  never  before  conferred  on  a  native  of 
these  North  American  provinces.  He  had  also  a 
commission  of  colonel  of  a  regiment  which  was  theni 
to  be  raised  for  the  preservation  of  Cape  Breton. 
Many  would  have  appeared  vain,  and  been  bloated 
with  an  idea  of  their  own  consequence  with  a  small 
part  of  the  honours  conierred  upon  this  gentleman. 
He  received  the  thanks  of  the  m.inistry,  congratula- 
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toiy  addresses  ^vere  made  to  him,  peculiar  tokens 
of  respect  and  aftection  were  shown  him  by  several 
branches  of  the  Royal  family  ;  but  his  manners  did 
not  change  by  his  exaltation  to  honour.    His  alia-- 
bility  gained  him  friends  among  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple,and  he  conciliated,  still  more  the  affections  of  his 
former  acquaintance.     He  had  a  cleep  sense  of  the 
providence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  which  seemed 
to  influence  every  action  of  his  life,  and  made  him 
modest  and  humble.    He  made  an  open  profession 
of  religion,  and  exhibited  the  christian  virtues  to 
the  credit  of  his  religious  sentiments  ;   he  died  at 
his  seat  in  Kittery,  July  6,  1759,  aged  63  ;  and 
exhibited  the  Christian  hero  on  his  death  bed, 
naeeting  the  conflicts  of  the  last  enemy  with  forti- 
tude and  putting  entire  confidence  in  the  Captain  of 
his  sal  vat  ion.  ^- 

Peters  Hugh,  minister  of  the  church  of  Salem, 
was  born,  1599,  in  Fov,  Cornv/all.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  V\-hi€re  he  re-- 
ceived  his  master's  clegree,  1622.  He  was  licens- 
ed to  preach  by  Dr.  Mountain,  bishop  of  London, 
and  preached  with  such  success,  that  he  converted 
multitudes  every  week.  According  to  his  ou  n  ac- 
count an  auditory  of  7000  assembled  at  cue  time  at 
Sepulchre  church.  A  general  remark  r.iay  be  made 
upon  preachers  at  certain  times.  They  will  drav/ 
the  multitude,  if  they  have  a  great  deal  of  zeal,  and 
a  strong  voice.  It  often  happens,  that  they  have 
zeal  without  knowledge,  and  faith  without  charity. 
Such  a  preacher  was  Hugh  Peters  ;  but  active  and 
enterprising,  one  who  would  push  himself  forvvard, 
2S  the  head  of  a  party,  and  overcom.e  every  difiicul- 
ty  by  his  bold  adveriturous  spirit.  He  left  England 

*  Notices  of  tlse  life  of  sir  William  Ptppcrell  may  be  found  in 
a  n.ost  cr.ccller,:  discourse  v.  Ijich  I.i;  minister  and  iriLiui  Dr. 
Stevcn^i  nii'vlihl'cd  aher  his  d'-a'ii,  Aibo  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Colltctions  of  tlie  Mass:ici".uf^':lt3  liistoi  ical  Sccieiy.  The 
actions  or  ihl's  iilus'rio'^s  Ameiicuu  ofikcr  are  related  likcfsvise  by 
tiiC  Lr.i^lis:)  writers  in  t:;e  lastories  of  the  French  Wcir  v/hitc- 
cnded  '.vilh  the  peace  of  Aix  h  CliaiJtlle. 
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because  he  had  scruples  about  corifoimlng  to  the' 
cercmcr/ies  of  ilie  episcopal  church  ;  or,  because  the 
ruMng  power  persecuted  the  saints."  He  weiir 
first  to  iloUand,  and  he  was  pastor  of  a  church  in 
Eotterdam.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Ames  was  his 
colleague,  and  died,  in  his  arms.  He  arrived  in" 
New  England,  A.  D.  1635.  Sir  Ferdinando  Gor- 
ges says,  this  year  carne  that  famous  servant  of 
Christ,  Hugh  Peters,  whose  courage  Vv  as  not  infe- 
rior to  any.'-  He  was  invited  to  the  pastoral  ofiice 
at  Salem,  Dec.  2i,  1636,  and  v.'as  very  respectable 
among  the  fathers  of  the  country,  for  his  piety, 
as  well  as  the  lively  interest  he  took  in  the  concerns 
of  the  plantation.  During  five  years  that  he  was 
minister  the  town  uourishcd  ;  and  he  was  the  instru- 
ment of  its  prosperity.  He  stimulated  his  people 
to  engage  in  commerce.  He  formed  the  plan  of 
the  fishery,  of  the  coasting  voyages,  of  the  foreign 
voyages  ;  and  among  many  other  vessels,  one  of 
300  tons  w  as  undertaken  by  his  influence.  He  pro- 
vided the  carpenters,  and  entered  largely  into  trade, 
with  great  success."  He  received  irom  his  church 
200  acres  of  land  in  what  is  novv'  called  Northneld, 
and  several  other  spots  of  ground,  which  v/ere  con- 
sidered as  a  reward  for  his  services.  His  farm  still 
bears  the  name  of  Peter's  neck. 

As  a  politician  he.  took  very  decided  ground. 
The  country  was  then  divided  between  ^^'inthrop 
and  Vane.  Each  had  his  party.  The  ostensible 
cause  was  a  religious  controversy  about  the  cove- 
nant of  grace  and  a  coveirant  of  v;orks,  but  it  had  a, 
great  iniiuence  upon  the  politicks  of  ihe  day.  Va::e 
-was  a  rigid  Antimonian.  The  old  church  of  which 
Wheelv.  right  and  Cotton  were  mini'Lters  v.  erc  zeal- 
on  the  same  side.  The  pastor,  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
gov.  Wlnthrop,  and  the  elders  of  otlvcr  town?, 
were  for  those  principles,  which  agreed  wi^h  inoit 
cluirches  of  the  relbrmaiion.  Huc^li  Pctcr^  was 
strenuous  to  support  them.  He  exeried  c\<-iy 
ncrvc  to  help  the  intercut  of  gov.  \\  inthro^").  ^-.  l-c* 
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v/as  ngain  chosen  governour  in  1637;  and  "  pairl 
a  just  tribute  to  Mr.  Peter's  activity  and  publick 
spirit." 

In  161?1,  Mr.  Peters  was  sent  to  England,  as 
agent  for  Massachusetts.    It  was  supposed  a  man, 
so  aeiive  in  commerciai  pursuits,  could  represent 
the  colony  upon  the  laws  of  excise  and  trade.  The 
persons  designed  to   this  business,  according  to 
Winthrop,  *' were,  Mr.  Peters  of  Salem,  Mr.  Weld 
i    of  Koxbury,  and  Mr.  Hibbins  of  Boston.  When 
i    it  was  proposed  to  the  church  of  Salem,  Mr.  Endi- 
I    cot  opposed  it.    Some  reasons  were  ofiered,  as  that 
1    officers  should  not  be  taken  from  their  churches  for 
i    civil  occasions,  that  the  voyage  would  be  long  and 
dangerous,  8»:c.'*  But  in  the  true  style  of  New  Eng- 
land, something  was  added  about  the  reformation  of 
the  churches,  w  hich  made  the  business  of  the  agency 
more  palatable  to  thos€  who  were  against  sending 
clergymen  to  negociate  iregulations  of  trade.  Mr. 
Peters  and  Mr.  Weld  w^ould,  however,  have  been 
more  serviceable  to  the  souls  of  men  in  their  own 
country,  than  they  were  in  managing  their  tempo- 
ral interests  in  Great  Britain.     There  Mr.  Peters 
was  duped  by  the  creatures  of  Oliver  Cromwell  to 
serve  the  views  of  his  policy.      He  was  exactly 
'   suited  to  act  the  extravagant  part  he  did,  because 
j   he  could  be  wrought  up  to  a  political  or  religious 
'   phrenzy  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
or  the  madness  of  the  nation.      He  would  either 
fight  or  pray,  as  his  services  were  thought  necessary, 
tie,  who  had  his  fiock  in  the  American  v/ilderness, 
v/as  slaying  and  killing  his  fellow  creatures  amidst  the 
i  armies  of  Europe.    Eor  it  is  certain  he  led  a  brig- 
j  ade  into  Ireland,  and  came  off  victorious.     He  v/as 
;  also  verv  famous  as  a  political  preacher.     His  dis- 
\  courses  before  the  king  v/ere  abominable  for  the  se- 
verity of  their  sarcasms,  and  evil  tendency  of  the 
sentiments  delivered.    Doubtless  things  were  ex- 
aggerated by  the  other  party  ;  but  his  own  express- 
,  ions  were  not  only  vulgar,  calculated  not  only  to 
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give  pain  to  fallen  majesty,  but  to  increase  the  pre- 
judices of  those,  wliose  anger  was  fierce,  and  their 
wrath  cruel.  If  falsehoods  were  spread  to  make  Mr. 
Peters'  character  odious  or  ridiculous,  what  s:ave 
rise  to  these  stories,  but  certain  eccentricities  or 
extravagancies  of  which  no  other  man  was  guilty  ? 

His  friends  bring  testimonies  of  his  kind  atten- 
tion to  Charles.  He  says  himself,  *'  I  had  access 
to  the  king.  He  used  me  civilly.  I,  in  requital,  oucr- 
ed  my  poor  thoughts  three  times  for  his  safety.  I 
never  had  a  hand  in  contriving  or  acting  his  dtath, 
as  I  am  scandalised,  but  the  contrary  to  mv  main 
power.'' 

It  is  easy  to  reconcile  the  different  accounts  giv- 
en, by  supposing  every  thing  true,  which  is  related, 
concerning  the  preaching  and  coarse  declamation 
of  Hugh  Peters  before  the  king's  condemnation. 
And  yet  he  might  be  moved  v/ith  com.passion  when 
he  saw  him  struggling  with  adversity,  and  returning 
civilities  for  the  rude  treatment,  Vrhich  had  been 
given.  Is  it  not  natural  for  tenderness  of  spirit  to 
succeed  the  ebullition  of  violent  passions  ?  We 
learn  nothing  very  exceptionable  in  Peters'  conduct 
after  this.     Cromwell  appointed  him  one  of  the 

triers  for  the  ministry,"  and  a  "  commissioner  for 
amending  the  lav/s,"  but  he  speaks  humbly  of  his 
qualifications.  When  I  was  a  trier  of  others,  I 
went  to  hear,  and  gain  experience,  rather  than  to 
judge,  when  I  was  called  about  weighing  lav/s,  I 
rather  was  there  to  pray,  then  to  am.end  laws.  But 
in  these  things  I  confess  I  might  as  well  have  been 
spared." 

He  was,  however,  tlie  only  one,  of  all  the  Inde- 
pendent ministers,  condemned  to  the  scafFold, 
Others  were  equally  guilty,  and  doubtless  as  ob- 
noxious to  Charles.  It  is  probable,  he  had  offend- 
ed some  by  his  rudeness  and  ill  manners,  who  ex- 
erted the  influence  they  had,  after  the  restcrdtion, 
to  v/reak  their  vengeance  upon  him.  And  his  own 
friends  were  all  out  of  the  v/ay. 
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The  manner  of  his  death  was  sliocking,  Siah 
•fortitude  as  he  discovered  would  have  made  anoth. 
jer  rnan  called  a  hero.  Ludlow  relates,  that  chief 
justice  Cooke  and  Mr.  Peters  were  ordered  to  be 
-executed  the  same  day.  They  were  carried  to  the 
place  of  execution  on  two  sleds,  the  head  of  major 
p-eneral  Harrison  being*  placed  on  that  v/hich  carried 
the  chief  justice  and  directed  towards  him,  whichj 
instead  of  producing  the  designed  eftect,  tended  on- 
ly to  animate  him.  Before  he  died,  he  received 
other  marks  of  insult.  To  which  lie  replied,  *'that 
it  had  not  been  the  custom  in  the  m.ost  barbarou3 
nations  much  less  in  England  to  insult  overadyiu^ 
man."  When  he  v/as  cut  dov. n,  and  ordered  to 
be  quartered,  a  col.  Turner  called  to  the  sheriff's 
men  to  bring  Peters'  to  see  what  v/as  doing  ;  which, 
being  done,  the  executioner  came  to  him.  and  rub- 
bing his  bloody  hands  together,  asked  him,  How  he 
liked  this  work  ?  He  told  hiiri  he  \\  as  not  at  all  ter- 
rified, and  that  he  might  do  his  worst.  And  when 
he  was  upon  the  ladder,  he  said,  "  Sir,  you  have 
ljutchered  one  of  the  servants  of  God  before  my 
eyes,  and  have  forced  me  to  see  it,  in  order  to  ter- 
rify and  discourage  me,  but  God  has  permitted  it 
for  my  support  and  encouragement." 

To  make  Mr.  Peters  more  odious,  a  story  was 
.propagated  of  his  being  the  veiy  man  who,  in  dis- 
guise, cut  off  the  king's  head.  This  v/as  never  be- 
-lieved  by  the  persons  who  spread  the  report. 

His  ministerial  conduct  while  he  was  in  England 
•has  been  the  subject  of  .anirricidverbion.  lie  v/r^s 
more  respectable  among  his  brother  clergymien,  as 
a  preacher,  than  he  appeared  before  Cromvv  ell,  a^id 
the  army,  when  he  beat  the  pulpit  drum  to  carry  on. 
their  vrarfare.  It  oaid,  he  was  not  friendly  to 
the  charities  for  prop.rgatmg  the  gospel  anior.g 
the  Indkms.  This  is  a  fact.  He,  perhap-s,  h  :d 
little  hopes  of  success.  Allowing  the  pros[e'.t 
:fair,  he  spake  with  contempt  of  the  management  of 
their  friends,  and  of  their  parsimonious  Art 2.tvAQni  of 
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Mr.  Eliot,  of  which  that  good  man  complains.  The 
president  of  the  society,  Mr.  Steel,  thus  writes  to 
the  commis- ioners  of  the  united  colonies  in  a  letter, 
dated  18th  Feb.  1653  :  Mr.  Peters  who  but  U 
days  before  told  Mr,  Winslow  in  plain  terms  he 
heard  the  work  was  only  a  cheat,  and  that  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  gospel  conversion  among  thera 
presently  after  charged  the  same  man,  upon  a  letter 
he  received  from  Mr.  Weld,  that  you,  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  united  colonies,  forbad  the  work  in 
that  you  would  not  allovv^  competent  maintenance  to 
Mr.  Eliot  and  others  that  laboured  therein  ;  and 
however  we  have  otherwise  charitable  thoughts  of 
I\lr.  Peters  ;  yet  he  has  been  all  along  a  bad  instru- 
ment  towards  this  work  who  though  of  a  committee 
of  the  army  for  the  advance  of  it  amongst  them  yet 
protested  against  contributing  a  penny  tovrards  it 
in  his  person  ;  and  indeed  some  of  us  have  beeii 
fain  to  intreat  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  not  to  trou- 
ble him  any  further  in  the  business  :  nor  know  we 
any  cause  unless  it  be  that  the  work  is  coming  to 
such  perfection  and  he  hath  not  had  the  least  hand 
or  finger  in  it."^^^  Records  United  Colonies^  'vol.  it. 
page  313.  Bentky's  History  of  Salern.  Critical 
Life  of  Hugh  Peters, 

Phillips  George,  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Watertown,  is  called,  by  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  one 
of  the  first  saints  in  New  England."  He  was  bora 
at  Raymund  in  Great  Britain,  and  had  an  universi- 
\j  education,  but  the  name  of  the  college  is  not 

♦  The  publications  of  Mr  Peters  are,  a  sermon  preached  before 
both  bouses  of  parliament,  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Lon- 
don, and  assembly  of  divines,  4to.  1616  ;  Peters's  last  report  of 
the  English  wars,  occasioned  by  ti'.e  importunity  of  a  friend^ 
pressing  an  answer  to  some  queries,printed  the  same  year,  4to. ; 
a  word  for  tiie  army,  and  two  words  to  the  kingdom,  to  clear  the 
f)ne,  and  cure  the  oilier,  forced  in  much  plainness  and  brevity, 
from  their  faithful  servant  Hugh  Peters,  1647  ;  he  alio  v/ rote, 
good  work  for  a  good  magistrate,  or  a  short  cut  to  great  quiet ; 
and  the  legacy  to  his  diughter,  which  v<as  pubUslied  aAer  hi^  t?.\ 
eci^lipn, 
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inenticnecl.  He  was  emineiit  for  his  memory  zwd 
invention,  and  his  dili,2;ent  reading  of  the  faihers. 
He  was  settled  at  Box  ford,  in-  Essex,  before  he 
came  to  New  i'.ngland,  with  gov.  Wiathrop,  \n 
1630.  His  Vw  ifc  died  at  Salem,  upon  their  arriv, 
al,  and  she  was  buried  near  tlie  .k\dy  Arabella 
Johnson.  Wlien  the  company  chose  their  set- 
tlements about  Charles  River,  he  fixed  upon  a  plea- 
sant spot,  which  has  ever  since  been  called  \Vater- 
town  ;  and,  upon  a  day  set  apart  for  solemn  fasting 
and  praver.  they  entered  inio  a  covenant.^  It  v/as 
si2:ned  t>v  sir  Richard  Sidtonstall  at  the  head  of  40 
names.  He  continued  pastor  of  the  flock  14  years, 
and  died  greatly  lamented,  July  1,  1644. 

In  V>'inthrop*s  journal,  among  the  events  of  the 
year,  it  is  v.ritten,  -VJuiy  2d,  George  Phillips  was 
buried,  he  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  church  at  Wa- 
tertown,  a  godly  man,  specially  gifted,  and  very 
peaceful  in  his  place,  much  laraented  of  his  own 
people,  and  others." 

He  left  a  son,  Samuel,  who  v^as  afterwards  min^ 
ister  of  the  church  in  Rov/ley, 

He  published  a  vindicaiion  of  infant  baptism  ; 
and  of  the  church."  It  was  recommended  by  tiie 
London  ministers.  Mr.  Shepard  of  Cam.bridge 
wrote  a  preface  to  it.  He  also  wrote  letters  in  an- 
swer to  Mr,  Shepard >  who  differed  from  him  upon 
some  points  of  church  discipline.  Neither  his  or 
Mr.  Shepard's  arguments  were  printed. 

Phillips  Samuel,  lieut.  governour  of  Massa- 
chusetts, vras  the  son  of  Samuel  Phillips,  esq.  of 
Andover.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  College, 
where  his  conduct  was  peculiarly  correct  and  ex- 
emplary. He  v/as  much  esteemed  by  his  fellow 
students,  as  well  as  by  ofiicers  of  the  society. 
Among  the  ingenuous  youth  of  the  university 
were  certain  associations  for  practical  improvement 
and  usefulness.  They  consisted  generally  of  good 
scholars,  vvho  combined  good  principles  and  pure 

*  This  v/riting  is  pitserved  in  the  Magnalia,  ' 
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morals  with  an  ambition  to  shine  as  sons  of  knowl- 
edge. At  the  head  of  these,  and  among  the  most 
active,. was  Pk'hiips,  v/hosename  and  character  were 
often  mentioned  to  stimulate- others  to  adorn  their 
own  lives.  He  was  graduated  in  1771.  When  he 
left  college  it  was  supposed  he  would  enter  one  of 
the  professions  ;  but  he  turned  his  attention  to  oth- 

pursuits.  He  was,  however,  persuaded^to  go  into 
publick  life,  and  though  he  never  neglected  his  pri- 
vate concerns,  but  was  a  diligent  promoter  of  every 
good  thing  in  the  small  circle  of  those,  who  rose 
up  and  called  him  blessed,''  yet  was  he  as  assidu- 
ous and  unvvcaried  in  his  attention  to  his  publick 
duties  of  the  general  court.  He  seemed  to  make  it 
a  part  of  religious  principle  to  be  punctual  to  his 
^engagements,  that  he  might  redeem  time  in  every 
way  possible.  Hence  he  was  able  to  accomplish  so 
much  business^  besides  alluring  others  to  diligence 
by  his  example.  lie  was  representative  from^  his 
native  town  in  the  year  1775,  a  year  remarkable  in 
'our  annals,  and  was  then  -called  one  of  the  best 
speakers  in  the  assembly.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  was  in  the  lower  house  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
constitution  v/as  formed  for  the  state,  he  v/as  chos- 
en a  senator  from  the  county  of  Essex.  It  was 
tiuring  the  winter  of  1779,  80,  the  draught  of  the 
committee,  which  was  presented  to  the  conven- 
tion, became  the  subject  of  discussion.  Mr.  Phil- 
lips was  of  the  committee  that  made  the  draught, 
and  supported  the  main  questions  in  it  in  the  larger 
assembly.  In  178  ;),  he  v/as  chosen  president  of  tiie 
senate,  and  continued  to  be  elected  till  he  was  hon- 
oured with  the  second  place  in  the  government.  In 
.1781,  he  was  also  appointed  justice  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  and  held  the  office  till  the  year  1797. 

During  the  whole  period  of  his  publick  life,  he 
-was  very  friendly  to  the  interests  of  literature.  Jz 
was  a  rare  thing  to  find  him  absent  from*  the  board 
of  overseers  of  the  University.    He  v/as  often  on. 
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tbmmittees,  and  improved  the  opp6rtiinities  ta 
render  essential  services  to  the  place  of  his  educa- 
tion. He  v/as  one  of  the  founders  and  original  mem- 
bers of  the  academy  of  arts  and  sciences. 

In  1 793,  he  received  a  diploma  of  doctor  of  laws> 
Svhich,  in  the  opinion  of  our  first  lawyersj  was  be- 
stowed  with  great  judgment. 

He  was  a  professor  of  religion  from  his  youth, 
and  possessed  a  very  evangelical  spirit.  This  was 
manifested  in  fruits  of  piety,  virtue  and  benevolence. 
By  his  will,  vve  fnid  he  employed  his  last  days  in  ex- 
hibitions of  the  lav*'  of  kindness  which  should  vield 
tLeir  fragrance  afier  his  body  was  laid  in  the  dust. 
The  first  object  of  his  legacies  was,  to  serve  the  ris- 
ing generation,  that  they  might  early  know,  that, 
without  being  good,  they  could  never  be  happy, 
lie  also  left  a  considerable  sum  towards  promoting 
the  cause  of  religion  and  learning,  which  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  charity  for  the  benefit  of  district 
schools.  He  supported  years  of  ill  health  and  bo« 
dily  infirmities,  until  he  breathed  his  last,  Feb.  lO, 
1802,  in  the  50th  )  ear  of  his  age.^ 

*  Oth:r  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Phillips  have  iTiade  a  con- 
siderable figure  in  Xew  Englard,either  as  magistrates,  or  divines. 
Kev.  Samuel  Phillips  o-'  Rouley,  and  the  rev.  Samuel  Phil- 
lips, grandfather  to  the  lieut.  governour,  and  pastor  of  the  first 
church  in  Andover,  were  gentlemen  highly  respectable  in  their 
profession. 

The  hon.  John  Phillips,  of  Charleston  \^ho  died  in  1709.  He 
"was  for  many  years  one  of  his  majesiy's  council. 

John  Phillips,  e^^q.  of  Boston,  colonel  of  the  Boston  regiment, 
snd  representative  for  th^  town  at  the  genertil  court. 

\V  illiam  Phillips,  esq.  of  Boston,  son  of  the  rev.  Mr.  P.  of  An^ 
dov^r,  v/ds  higlily  distinguished  among  the  patriots  of  1775.  At 
that  tiroe  he  was  one  of  the  Boston  representatives,  and  was  af- 
terwards of  the  senate  of  Massachusetts.  He  v/as  one  of  tiie 
rnost  opalerit  merchants  in  the  tov.n,and  his  name  is  woithy  of 
respect  for  his  many  benevolent  exertions  to  promote  useful  in- 
^tituiions.  Mr.  Phillips  v/as  a  member  of  the  convention  v.  hicU 
formed  the  state  constit'-lion  ;  and  also  a  member  of  the  conve.a- 
'tton%vhich  adopted  the  constitution  of  the  United  Stales. 

Simuel  Phillips,  the  father  of  the  lieut.  governoijr,  was  ap^r- 
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PttiFS  SIR  William,  was  bom  at  Pemaquid* 
S'eb.  2  1650.  His  mother  had  26  children.  Ck^ 
these,  2 1  were  sons,  and  William  one  of  the  young, 
est,  who  lived  with  his  mother  until  he  was  18  years 
6ld.  The  father  died  when  he  was  a  child.  He 
then  bound  himself  to  a  ship  carnenter,  and  after- 
wards set  up  his  trade  "T^osion.  He  was  so  illite- 
rate  that  he  could  not  rr>ad  nor  write,  but  discover- 
ed talents,  and  a  ren'^arkable  spirit  of  enterprise. 
Ke  soon  acquired  learning  sufficient  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  common  life,  and  address  enough  to  re- 
commend himself  to  a  young  widow  of  a  respecta- 
ble family,  with  v/hom  he  became  connected  by 
marriage.  When  he  became  master  of  his  trade,  he 
built  a  ship  at  Sheepscot  river  ;  but  was  soon  driv- 
en  Oil  by  the  Indians.  Aftervvards  he  followed  the 
sea,  and  hearing  of  a  Spanish  wreck  near  the  Baha- 
mas, he  went  to  England,  and  offered  to  go  in  search 
of  it.  They  sent  him.  upon  this  business  in  the  Al- 
gier  and  Hose  frigates,  but  he  failed  of  success. 
This  was  in  1683.  But  instead  of  being  discour- 
aged he  importuned  to  be  sent  once  more  with  z 

son  of  ncte  in  the  town  and  coantry  where  he  lived.  Ke  was 
graduated  at  Cambridge,  1 734-,  was  justice  of  the  peace,  represen- 
Tative  and  counsellor.  He  founded  the  academy  at  Andover,  irt 
1778,  ^vith  the  assistance  of  his  brother  Wiiliam  Phillips, esq.  anti 
his  other  brother  John  Phiiiips,  esq.  of  Exeter  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  gentleman  last  mentioned  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College,  1735  ;  had  a  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  Dart- 
mouth University,  and  rendered  himself  very  conspicuous,  while 
fie  lived,  for  his  benevolent  deeds.  He  founded  and  liberally  en- 
xiowed  an  academy  at  Exe':er,and  at  his  death  left  large  sums  for 
pious  and  literary  institutions. 

In  the  "  retrospect  of  the  eighteenth  century"  by  the  rev.  t)r, 
?»liller  of  Ne'S'  York,  that  excellent  writer  observes,  "  Tiie  fami- 
iy  of  Phillips  in  Massachusetts  and  Xev/  Hampshire,  has  been 
long  distinguished  lor  its  great  wealth,  and  also  for  its  love  of 
religion  and  literature.  A  complete  history  of  the  munificence 
towards  publick  institutions  at  din^rent  times,  by  the  members  of 
this  family,  would  probably  furnish  an  amount  of  benefactions 
«eIdom  equalled  in  this  country.'* 

He  also  observes,  *•  that  in  furnishing  instsnces  of  individual  ii- 
faerdity  to  pubiick  institution*  it  is  believed  that  Massac huselts 
Exceeds  all  other  stale?-.*' 
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kind  of  roniantick  assurance  which  might  strike  eel- 
venturers,  but  would  never  succeed  with  men  of 
calculation.  The  duke  of  Albemarle  fitted  him  cut 
for  a  secoiid  voyage,  and  he  brought  from  the  wreck 
300,000  pounds,  his  own  share  being  only  about 
16,000.  For  this  success  he  was  much  applauded, 
and  the  king  kn'ighted  hin^r  He  also  appointed  him 

[  high  sheriff  of  New  Englan  r,  but  not  niUing  in  with 
the  measures  of  Andross  ai^d  Randolph,  his  place 
"was  not  easy  to  him,  and  ht:  returned  to  the  old 
country.  While  he  remained  in  Boston,  he  built  a 
large  brick  house  in  Charter  street,  which  even  at 
this  day  makes  an  elegant  appearance. 

He  always  said  that  when  he  was  a  poor  sheep 
shearer  at  Kennebeck  river,  he  dreamt  that  he  should 
be  captain  of  a  ship,  and  build  a  brick  house  in 

j  Boston.  This  is  related  by  C  Mather,  with  a  num- 
ber of  marvellous  circumstances.  King  James  of- 
fered him  the  government  of  iSew  England,  but  he 

j    did  not  accept  it. 

In  1690,  he  took  Port  Royal,  but  was  not  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  expedition  against  Quebec.  The 
acccur-ts  of  these  military  enterprises  are  recorded 
in  the  annais  of  those  times.  At  the  anniversary 
election,  1690,  May  30,  sir  William  Phips  was 
chosen  by  the  freemen  a  magistrate  of  the  colony. 

I    He  did  not  stay  long  in  Boston,  hov/ever,  but  em- 

'  barked  again  for  Kngland,  to  solicit  an  expedition  to' 
Canada,  being  fully  assured  that  it  was  in  his  pow- 
■cr  to  reduce  the  province  to  the  subjection  of  the 
British  government.     At  this  time  the  agents  of 

j  T\iasscichusett5  v/ere  making  application  to  king 
Wiiliiim  for  a  restoration    of  their  old  charter. 

I  When  this  could  not  be  obtained,  and  the  charter  of 
1  William  and  Mary  was  accepted,  sir  .William  Phips 
was  invested  v.  ith  a  commission  to  be  captain  gen- 
eral  and  governour  in  chief  over  the  province  of 
ivlassuchusetts  Bay  in  Ncvr  England.''  He  arrived 
•at  Boston,  May  14,1690. 

Dinercnt  opinions  v/ill  always  be  held  of  men  in 
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public  stations.  Sir  William  Phips  sought  the 
good  of  the  country,  according  to  his  own  apprehen- 
sion. Palest  envy  must  allow  this,*'  says  Dr, 
Matlier,  who  devotes  nearly  40  pages  of  the  Magna- 
lia  to  the  biograpliy  of  this  gentleman.  He  savs  it 
is  not  enough  to  call  him  father  of  the  province, 
but  he  should  be  called  the  angel,  assigned  to  the 
special  care  of  it^  by  a  singular  deputation  from 
heaven.''  In  another  place,  he  speaks  of  his  be- 
ing dropped  from  the  machine  of  heaven."  It 
seems,  however,  that  sir  William  had  the  passions 
of  men,  and  discovered  strong  corporeal  qualities  ; 
for  he  Vv'ould  quarrel,  sometimes-  with  the  oihcers  of 
government,  and  use  his  hsts  upon  certain  occasions 
to  bring  them,  to  his  own  views  of  a  proper  conducts 
Instances  of  this  sort  with  a  captain  of  a  man 
of  v/ar,  and  a  collector,  occasioned  complaints 
against  him,  v/hich  he  was  sent  for  to  answer.  He 
had  an  opportunity  there  to  justify  himself,  accord- 
ing toMr.  Hutciiinson,  and  was  about  returning  to 
his  government,  but  was  taken  sick  and  died  in 
London  about  the  middle  of  February,  1694,  He 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  rviary  Wolnoth. 
The  character  of  sir  William  Phips  which  others 
give,  setting  aside  the  life  of  him  by  Dr.  Cotton 
Mather,  v/hich  is  rather  an  eulogy  upon  one  of 
the  pious  members  of  his  church,  is,  that  he  was 
a  blunt  honest  man,  who  had  a  lively  couiidence 
in  every  thing  he  undertook,  open  hearted  and 
generous,  but  vulgar  in  speech  and  manners. 
His  talents  were  considerable,  otherwise  he  never 
could  have  done  so  much,  or  obtained  such  promo- 
tion. This,  however,  has  been  attributed  to  fortu- 
nate circumstances  rather  than  to  superiour  abili- 
ties. Histories  of  iVeiv  England,  by  Mather,  Doug- 
lass^ Hutchinson. 

Phips  Spexcek,  lieut.  governour  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  nephew,  and  adopted  son,  of  sir  William. 
He  was  a  man  of  respectability  rather  than  inPrjcrice 
in  the  province,  and  was  more  indebted  to  his 
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wealth  and  connections  for  his  rising  to  oSce,  than 
any  thing  very  splendid  in  his  abilities,  or  patriot, 
ick  in  his  character.  He  was  of  his  majesty's  coun- 
cil a  number  of  years  before  he  was  appointed  lieut. 
governour.  Mr.  Adam  Winthrop  was  a  candidate 
for  this  ofiice  wlien  Mr.  Tailer  died  in  17S2.  He 
was  the  friend  of  Belcher,  who  solicited  in  his  fa- 
vour ;  but  the  friends  of  Mr.  Phips  were  more  pow- 
erful, and  obtained  the  place  for  him.  He  was  lieut, 
governour  from  1732  to  tlie  year  of  his  death. 
While  Shirley  was  in  the  chair,  he  expressed  an 
opinion  that  the  lieut.  governour  was  not  a  coun- 
sellor ex  oaicio.  It  was  supposed  he  was.  He 
had  been  ahvays  so  considered,  and  therel'ore  he 
was  not  chosen  by  the  legislature.  The  conduct 
of  Shirley  g-ave  great  disgust  to  the  lieut.  govern* 
our,  and  led  him  to  much  retirement.  He  is  re- 
presented as  a  very  prudent  and  upright  magistrate, 
lie  was  several  times  in  the  chair  of  government, 
and  was  in  this  office,  as  commander  in  chief  of  the 
province,  when  he  died.  This  event  took  place, 
April  4,  1757. 

PiERSoN  Abraham  was  from  Yorkshire.  He 
came  into  Nev/  England,  and  joined  the  Boston 
church.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Long  Island,  with  a 
number  of  famiilies,  who  removed  from  Lynn  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  this  new  plantation.  They  incorporat- 
ed themselves  into  a  church  state  before  they  went, 
2ind  also  entered  into  a  civil  combination,  for  the 
maintaining  government  among  themselves.  This 
was  about  the  year  1640.  The  town  they  -settled 
was  called  Southam.pton,  east  end  of  Long  Island. 
Part  of  this  church  afterwards  divided,  and  v/ent  ov- 
er upon  the  main,  and  settled  Brainford.  By  ad- 
vice  of  the  council,  Mr.  P.  went  with  them.  The 
year  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned,  only  that  he  di- 
ed, leaving  the  name  of  a  prudent  and  pious  raan.'^^* 

•  Dr.  Mather  mentiors  three  worthy  divines  of  New  Havea 
colon V,  \vho  were  famous  in  their  day.  Mr.  Biacknian,  Mr. 
Fk-rsoPj  arid  Mr.  Denton,  the  first  minister  of  Stan^.f'jrdj  who  wsv 
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In  the  records  or  the  united  colonies,  Uiere  is  fre- 
quent mention  made  of  his  services  to  the  Indians, 
for  which  lie  had  a  fixed  salary.  When  Mr.  Eiiot 
was  alloued  40/.  Mr.  Pierson  had  15/.  He  was 
a  missionary, whose  services  are  mentioned  v/ith  re- 
spect by  the  corporation  in  England.  Tli,ey  ordered 
1500  copies  of  a  catechism  u  hich  he  wrote  in  the 
Indian  language  to  be  printed  and  dispersed.  Mag- 
nalia.    Records  of  L\  C, 

Pi  En  SON"  Abraham,  rector  of  Yale  Collecre,  son 
of  the  minister  of  Brainford,  was  i?raduated  at  Bar- 
vard  College,  1663.  He  was  soon  after  ordained 
over  the  church  at  Killingsworth.  In  the  year 
ITOO^he  was  appointed  one  of  the  fellows  of  Yale 
College,  and  the  succeeding  year  chosen  to  preside 
over  that  seminary,  with  the  title  of  rector.  His 
character  was  high  as  a  scholar  and  divine,  \Vhile 
he  held  this  office,  he  composed  a  system  of  natur- 
al  philosophy,  v/hich  was  used  by  the  students  for 
many  years.  He  was  a  very  zealous  calvinist,  and 
strongly  attached  to  the  form  and  discipUne  of  the 
New  England  churches.  It  was  the  general  wi!:h 
of  the  people  of  Connecticut  to  remove  the  College 
from  Say  brook  ;  but  they  were  not  able  to  accom- 
plish it  during  the  rectorship  of  Mr.  Pierson.  The 
people  of  Killingsworth  opposed  it,  who  enjoyed 
the  excellent  preaching  of  their  pastor  ;  the  expense 
of  the  removal  also,  v,  as  more  than  could  be  allow- 
ed from  their  funds.  This  took  place  after  his 
death.  The  rector  died  in  April,  1707,  and  was 
greatly  lamented.  Pr'roate  mss.  Holmes'  account 
of  Tale  College. 

Pov/NALL  Thomas,  governourof  Massachusetts 
Bay,  was  descended  Irom  a  respectable  family  in 
England.  His  mother  was  daughter  of  John  Burnis- 
ton,  governour  of  Bombay  ;  his  brother,  John  Pow- 
nail,  esq.  v/as  secretary  to  the  lords  of  trade,  Sec. 

also  a  Yorkshire  inan,  and  first  setlL-d  at  Halifax,  in  En.2;land. 
"  Thou.^jh  he  was  a  iiulc  man,  says  he,  iii;S  well  accornplisheu 
nu»t>  v.';is     an  '  Diad  in  a  luit  shtll." 
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and  vras  more  acquainted  with  the  aSliirs  of  these 
])lantations  than  any  man  in  England.  By  his  at. 
tcntion  to  the  business,  many  thousand  papers  re- 
hiting  to  the  history  of  the  colonies  are  now  regu- 
larly filed,  and  preserved  for  future  use,  which  had 
been  nefi:lected  and  scattered,  and  in  a  few  years 
would  have  been  entirely  destroyed.  What  pre- 
cious documents  they  are  may  be  known  by  any  one^ 
who  has  read  Chambers's  political  annals  ! 

In  1757,  Mr.  Pownall  was  appointed  governour 
of  Massachusetts,  in  the  room  of  Shirley.  He  ar- 
rived in  Boston  the  beginning  of  August,  and  im- 
mediately received  to  his  confidence  those  gentle- 
men, who  were  styled  friends  to  liberty  and  the 
constitution  of  the  province.  These  had  opposed 
the  late  administration, which  had  been  strongly  sup- 
ported by  most  who  held  ofiices  in  the  state,  at  the 
head  of  whom  v/ere  Hutchinson,  Oliver,  Pax  ton, 
Sec.  A  lawyer  of  very  eminent  abilities,  Mr.  Pratt, 
who  was  afterwards  chief  justice  of  New  York,  and 
a  popular  clergyman,  the  rev.  Dr.  Cooper,  were 
ahvays  considered  as  the  principal  friends  and  ad- 
. vipers  of  gov.  PownalL  They  were  men  of  talents  ; 
but  talents,  wit  and  satire  were  more  conspicuous 
on  the  other  side,  and  he  was  deeply  wounded  by 
the  shafts  of  ridicule,  or  by  serious  attacks  upon 
his  conduct.  \Vhen  he  ^und  his  intrigues  expobed> 
by  a  pamphlet  vrritten  at  Nev/  York,*  and  so  large 
a  ps-Tt  of  the  government  of  Massachusetts  in  favour 
of  those  whom  he  had  injured  ;  his  great  preten- 
sions to  learning  of  no  avail  with  the  literary  socie- 
ties ;  his  oiF.'n  manners,  light  and  debonnaire,  so  in- 
consistent with  the  grave  and  sober  habits  of  New 
England,  he  solicited  a  recall  from  this  government, 
and  was  appointed  successor  to  gov.  Littleton  oi 
South  Carolina.  He  sailed  from  Boston  to  London 
the  3d.  of  May,  1760.  After  his  arrival  in  England 
he  cbtaiFied  ofiices,  v/hich  he  preferred  to  a  govern- 
ment in  North  America.     He  was  chosen  as  raem- 


•  Historical  Collecticns.  vol.  vii. 
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ber  of  the  British  padlanient,  and,  in  1762,  appoint- 
ed general  of  controul,  with  the  rank  of  lieut.  col- 
onel, to  tb.e  combined  army  in  Germany,  a  short 
time  previous  to  the  peace  of  1763. 

During  the  time  of  his  being  in  the  parliament  he 
was  in  the  opposition  ;  of  consequence,  a  friend  to 
the  colonies.  His  speeches  and  writings  against 
the  measures  employed  to  bring  them  into  subjec- 
tion, were  read  in  our  house  of  representatives,  and 
reprinted  with  lively  demonstrations  of  gratitude 
and  joy.  The  patriotick  exertions  of  this  gover- 
nour  v,"ere  contrasted  with  the  \ncked  designs  of 
the  tory  administration  which  succeeded.  Pownall 
was  as  much  the  idol  of  the  whigs  as  Bernard  and 
Hutchinson  were  odious  to  them.^- 

Mr.  Pou'nall  had  no  small  influence  in  the  house 
of  commons  from  his  knowledge  and  experience  in 
American  affairs.  While  those  v/ho  kneu'  nothinc: 
of  the  colonies  represented  them  as  turbulent,  lui- 
grateful,  and  without  any  merit  in  the  conduct  of 
"the  war  v/hich  secured  Canada  and  the  West  Indies 
to  the  British  crown,  he  pointed  out  *'  the  aid  they 
aiiorded  the  British  arms  whenever  they  were  em- 

*  A  tov,-!i  in  the  district  of  Maine,  v/as  named  Pown[\lboroagi:i^ 
Part  of  the  iands  btfore  they  were  located,  v/ere  granted  to  the 
governour.  In  his  latter  days  he  desired  these  mi^jiit  be  sokl,  or 
leastrd  in  such  a  manner,  as  a  fund  might  be  raised  fertile  estab- 
lishment of  a  professorship  of  law  in  Harvard  College.  This 
town  is  now  divided  ;  part  of  it  is  called  WiscasseJ.,  and  tlie  other 
part  Dresden.  The  reason  given  for  the  alteration  was,  that 
Wiicasscc  was  the  Indian  nanie,  and  the  name  by  which  it  was 
known.  It  is  right  to  preserve  the  Indian  name  ;  but  why 
change  th.at  of  Pownal  for  Dresden  ♦  It  w^  supposed  to  be  a 
prettier  sound  ;  but  ought  any  thing  less  than  a  weighty  conside- 
ration to  make  wise  men  change  the  name  of  a  place  ?  Especial- 
ly \7hen  a  tov;n  has  been  so  called  out  of  respect  to  a  benefactor 
lo  the  ccuTitry.  Pownall  was  a  great  friend  totbiis  province,  and 
the  fric;nds  of  the  revolution  loved  him.  Why  should  his  name 
or  services  be  forgot^tn  ?  Besides  the  injustice  of  the  thhig.  it  is 
bad  policy.  Wlvj  is  secure  of  the  honours  given  him  by  one  gen- 
eration, if  the  ne."t,  from  the  whim  of  the  occasion,  will  take  it 
away?  Shiil  the  name  he  lost  before  tiie  mould  gathers  on  the 
sepulchral  mofiument,  or  the  letters  grov;  illegibk  on  tiiegra^e 
stone  :  How  will  tl^is  Ic?^ea  th^  %timuhis  to  patriotick  exertions  ! 
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ployed  from  the  year  1755  to  the  peace  of  Paris, 
17G3  he  censured  the  measures  in  operaiiou 
against  the  colonies  ;  he  urged  the  expediency  of 
repealing  the  revenue  acts,  and  redressing  every 
grievance,  not  merely  as  an  act  of  justice  to  them, 
but  for  the  honour  and  true  interest  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

He  lived  long  enough  to  see  many  things  take 
place  which  he  predicted.  The  pride  of  opinion  was 
gratified  ;  but  doubtless  he  lamented  the  dividing  of 
the  nation.  He  enjoyed  much  leisure  in  old  age, 
and  employed  himself  in  writing  books,  which  man- 
ifest great  political  knowledge,  some  scientifick  re- 
search, but  cannot  be  recommended  for  an  easy  and 
correct  style.*    He  died,  Feb.  1 ,  1785. 

PRATTBENjAMiN,a  Celebrated  la  vyer  in  Boston , 
and  afieruards  chief  justice  of  New  York,  was  de- 
scended from  poor  parents,  and  bred  to  a  mechani- 
cal employment.  But  the  misfortune  of  losing  a 
limb,  and  a  long  confinement  by  sickness,  led  him 
to  study.  The  powers  of  his  mind  were  uncom- 
monly strong,  and  he  had  made  some  progress  in 
scientifick  researches  before  he  determined  to  give 
himself  a  college  education.  He  was  without  re- 
sources,  without  friends,  and  somewhat  advanced 
in  years,  vet  he  knew^  human  life  enou2:h  to  believe 
that  every  thing  may  be  done  by  perseverance.  He  ' 
had  also  that  opinion  of  himself,  that  he  believed  lie 
should  not  only  gain  a  subsistence  by  his  learning, 
but  make  a  shining  figure  among  his  contempora^ 
ries.  When  he  entered  college  he  was  admitted 
into  one  of  the  higher  classes,  was  better  informed 
as  v/ell  as  older  than  any  of  his  classmates,  and  ^^  as 
graduated  in  1737.  His  name  is  the  lowest,  because 
the  students  were  then  placed  according  to  their 
parentage.  Upon  leaving  college,  he  entered  Mr. 
Auchmuty's  ofllcc,  as  a  student  of  law.  From  that 

*  His  v;orks  are,  rij^IUsof  the  colonies  stated  and  defended,  4to. 
speech  in  favour  of  America,  1769  ;  administration  of  iirilish 
'.C'joiiics,  i7  7-l.  , 
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gentleman  he  clerlved  great  assistance,  and  be  af. 
ter\\*tirds  married  his  daughter.  At  the  bar  he  was 
distinguished  for  legal  knowledge, and  a  philosophical 
arrangement  of  his  ideas.  He  was  also  an  able  rea-^ 
soner  in  the  house  of  representatives,  where  he  was 
a  member  for  Boston  a  number  of  years.  His  poli- 
ticks were  in  opposition  to  Shirky,  and  hence  he 
was  a  favourite  of  Pownall.  This  also  made  him 
popular  in  Boston,  where  his  splendid  abilities  niiglit 
excite  adm.iration,  but  would  not  have  gained  hun 
votes.  The  inhabitants  of  that  town  could  never 
love  a  man  who  had  no  complacency  in  his  disposi- 
tion, nor  urbanity  in  his  manners  ;  a  man  v/ho 
emerged  from  low  life  to  a  high  station,  -  and  de- 
spised those  who  formerly  knew  him,  even  those 
fl'om  who^n  he  had  received  favours.  When  Pow- 
nall left  the  province,  Pratt  lost  entirely  the  regard  of 
the  people.  The  merchants  and  mechanicks  in  the 
town  were  very  indignant  at  his  conduct  in  the 
general  court  in  supporting  a  motion  to  send  away 
the  provinjce  ship.  This  ship,  though  owned 
by  the  government,  was  designed  to  protect  the 
trade,  and  the  merchants  had  subscribed  liberally 
towards  buildins:  her.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  the  vv'ar, 
it  was  proposed  by  PownalPs  friends,  that  thissnii) 
should  leave  the  station,  and  the  trade  sutler  mere- 
ly for  his  personal  honour  or  safety.  The  clamour 
was  so  great,  that  the  governour  found  it  necessa- 
ry to  take  his  passage  in  a  private  vessel.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  people  was  not  suddenly  calmed.  A 
larger  town  meetmg  than  ever  had  assembled  at 
Faneuil  hall,  discovered  their  displeasure  by  leaving 
out  Pratt  and  Tyng  from  the  list  of  their  represen- 
tatives.  Pov/nall,  however,  remembered  Mr.  Pratt, 
and  by  his  recomnlendation  he  was  made  chief  jus- 
tice of  New  A''ork.  He  died  soon  aficr  this  promo- 
tion. 

What  talents  judge  Pratt  possessed  as  a  fine  writ- 
er we  cannot  learn  from  any  publication  with  hh 
name.   The  verses  found  in  his  study,  and  pubri;^!!- 
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ed  in  the  Royal  American  magazine,  April,  1774^ 
discover  a  strong  vigour  of  fancy.  If  these  were 
his  own  compositions,  he  ought  to  have  exercised 
a  fine  genius  for  poetry. 

Prince  Thomas,  governour  of  the  colony  of 
Plymouth,  was  first  elected  into  this  office  in  the 
year  1634  ;  afterwards,  in  1638.  When  gov.  Brad- 
ford died,  in  1657,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  him, 
and  continued  to  be  chosen  as  long  as  he  lived. 
For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  assistants,  and 
commissioner  to  the  united  colonies.  He  was  one 
of  this  respectable  body  when  the  disputes  happen- 
cd  between  Massachusetts  and  the  other  colonies 
about  the  v/ar  with  the  Dutch,  and  joined  heartily 
in  the  letter  of  reproof  which  the  colony  of  Plymoutli 
sent  to  our  general  court.  Mr,  Morton  gives  hini 
the  character  of  a  very  worthy,  pious  gentleman, 
capable  of  the  oitice  of  government."  He  was  a 
man  of  great  integrity,  a  just  man  in  private  life, 
and  so  steady  to  his  trust,  as  never  to  betray  the 
publick  confidence  reposed  in  him.  Douglass  says, 
he  had  strong  natural  powers,  but  no  learning." 
He  was  a  friend  to  learning  and  religion,  whatever 
his  own  acquirements  might  be,  according  to  the 
account  we  have  that  the  most  able  men  in  the 
colony  thought  no  method  would  be  more  eiiectual 
in  preventing  the  churches  being  overwhelmed  with 
ignorance,  than  the  election  of  Mr.  Prince  to  the 
office  of  governour  ;  and  this  point  being  gained, 
the  adverse  party  from  that  time  sunk  into  confu- 
sion,"* He  also  procured  revenues  for  the  sup- 
port of  gram,mar  schools.  It  was  this  gentleman, 
^vith  six  others,  who  first  settled  the  town  of  East, 
ham.  He  removed  there,  in  1644,  and  returned  to 
Plymouth,  when  he  was  fixed  in  the  chair  of  govern- 
ment. 

Gov.  Prince  died,  March  29,  1G73,  in  the  73d. 
year  of  hh  age.  Having  lived  in  New  England 
from  the  year  1621.  Morton's  Memorial,  Prince's 
Amials,  b'c.  c-V. 

*  Hhtorlcal  collccuons;  vol.  viii.  pacrf;  167. 
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Prince  Thomas,  was  born  at  Middleboroiigh, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1707.  Ele  pass- 
ed several  years  in  travelling,  but  with  no  particular 
object.  He  says,  'nhatvvhen  he  made  reflections  up- 
on that  part  of  his  life,  he  never  could  see  with  sat- 
isfaction the  reasonableness  and  consistency  of  it.'' 
While  he  was  in  England  he  was  invited  to  settle 
as  a  minister  in  several  places,  but  his  love  to  his 
native  country  induced  him  to  return.  He  arrived 
at  Boston  in  1717,  having  been  absent  about  seven 
years.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Old  South 
church,  Oct.  1,  1718,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  useful  men  of  the  age.  He  would  de- 
serve this  character  if  he  had  never  published  any 
thing  but  the  chronology. 

The  worth  of  this  book  v/as  not  known  at  the 
time  he  wrote  it.  He  enlarged  his  method  from 
what  the  proposals  stated,  and  the  first  part  of  the 
work  was  so  unacceptable  to  the  publick,  that  he 
could  not  get  subscribers  to  the  second  volume. 
He  did,  however,  publish  several  numbers  which 
bring  the  New  England  annals  down  to  1633,  and 
which  are  so  valuable  for  the  precious  documents 
they  contain,  that  all  who  look  into  the  affairs  of  their 
own  country  lament  the  work  v/as  not  continued- 
Concerning  this  book  one  of  the  first  men  of  that  gen- 
eration, Mr.  Callender  writes,  in  a  letter,  dated  New- 
port, April  4,  1739,  It  gives  me  great  concern, 
that  Mr.  Princess  chronology  has  been  so  ill  receiv- 
ed. I  look  on  it  as  an  honour  to  the  country  as 
well  as  to  the  author,  and  doubt  not  but  posterity/ 
will  do  him  justice.  But  that  you  v/ill  say  is  too 
late.  Some  of  the  very  best  books  have  had  the 
same  fate  in  other  places  and  other  ages.  I  need 
not  tell  you  of  Milton,  Rawleigh,  &c.  I  wibh  for 
hh  sake  he  had  taken  less  pains  to  serve  an  ungrate- 
ful and  injudicious  age,  lest  it  should  discourage 
his  going  on  with  his  design.  I  hope  it  will  nor, 
and  hope  you  will  encourage  hirn,  for  sooner  or  lat- 
er the  country  will  see  the  advantage  of  his  work 
and  their  obligation  to  him.'-'' 
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That  Mr.  Prince  was  a  great  scholar  is  evident 
from  the  opir.ion  given  of  him  by  the  most  learned 
men  among  us.  Dr.  Cliauncy  says,  "  he  may  be 
justly  characterised  as  one  of  our  great  men,  that 
liis  learning  was  very  extensive,  but  that  he  was  ve- 
ry credulous.  He  could  easily  be  imposed  upon. 
Another  imperfection  hurtful  to  him,  wa^s  a  strange 
disposition  to  regcrd  more  the  circumstances  ot 
things,  and  sometimes  minute  and  trifling  ones^ 
than  the  things  themselves."  He  says,  from  his 
own  acquaintance  with  him,  he  could  relate  many 
instances  of  this  ;  yet  with  all  these  weaknesses  h^ 
possessed  intellectual  powers  hr  beyond  what  is 
common. 

As  a  preacher  Mr,  Prince  was  excellent,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  serm.ons  he  published.  It  is 
said  his  delivery  was  bad.  Objections  have  been 
made,  that  he  frequently  rendered  his  common  dis- 
courses too  learned  for  common  peo^^e.  He  print- 
ed the  discourse  at  his  own  ordination,  which  no 
ordinary  man  could  write  ;  several  funeral  discour- 
ses, which  are  as  remarkable  for  their  pathetick  effu- 
sions, as  judicious  observatioiis,  and  are  valuable  on 
account  of  the  information  concerning  the  worthies 
of  Boston,  many  of  wliom  belonged  to  that  church  ; 
the  election  sermon,  1730;  several  fast  and  thanks- 
giving sermons ;  and  also  published  some  philosophi- 
cal essays.  His  revisal  of  the  New  Kngland  psalms 
in  metre  discover  his  acquaintance  with  the  oriental 
languages,  but  not  any  glow  of  fancy,  nor  the  least 
glimmering  of  genius.  A  man  may  be  a  good  his- 
torian and  no  poet. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Prince  observed  his  declining 
health  with  anxietf.  The  means  used  to  restore  it 
failed,  and  he  died,  October  22,  1758.^- 

♦  The  father  of  Mr.  Prince  was  Sam-jel  Prince,  esq,  of  Mid- 
dleborough,  whp  •.%'a3  born  m  Boston.  154-9,  and  died  1723,  a^ed 
SO.  Ut  was  jubtice  of  th.e  peace  for  Piyniouch  county,  dud  a  ve- 
ry resptctable  man.  His  sor»  wrote  an  account  of  »he  family  with. 
Ihe  chaiacter  givcii  in  the  N'tw  hn;^lHnd  Journal,  July  15,  of  thac 
/•^ar.  He  lelh  us  that  he  \y&.s  the  fourth  son  of  Mr.  Jchn  Prince, 
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Prud])En  Peter,  v/as  minister  of  the  cliurch  ia 
Milford,  Connecticut.  He  came  with  his  church  to 
New  Haven,  but  removed  to  Milford,  There  he 
lived  many  ye:"!rs  an  example  of  piety,  gravity  and 
zeal,  against  the  evils  of  the  times,  which  our  pious 
ancestors  complained  of^in  the  same  manner,  as  those 
who  talk  about  the  great  degeneracy  of  the  present 
age.  He  died,  x\.  13.  1656,  in  the  '56th  year  of  his 
age.  Dr.  Mather  says,  that  his  death  was  felt  as  a 
pillar,  which  made  the  whole  fabrick  to  shake." 

.  Dr. Trumbull  s:u's,  tliat  his  estate  in  this  country 
was  appraised  at  924/.  \Ss.  Q>d.  He  left  a  landed  in- 
terest m  England,  at  Edgton,  in  Yorkshire,  valued 
at  1300  poui^tds  sterling,  which  is  still  enjoyed  by 
some  of  his  heirs.  He  had  two  soits.  One  of  them, 
John  Prudden,  was  graduated,  after  his  father's  de. 
cease,  at  Harvard  College,  in  1668.  He  settled  in 
the  ministry  at  Newark,  in  New  Jersey. 'The  other 
inherited  the  paternal  estate.  ..Their  descendants 
are  numerous  in  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey. 

PuT.N'AM  Israel,  major  general  in  the  army  of 
the  United  States,  was  born  at  Salem,  Essex  coun- 
ty, Jan.  7.  1718.  His  parents  were  respectable,  and 
his  ancestors  among  the  cariy  settlers  of  Massachu- 

ruling  elc-er  of  the  church  in  Hull,  New  England,  who  was  the 
elcieb!:  son  of  the  rev.  Joiin  Pi-ince.  rector  of  hait  Straflord,  in 
Berkshire,  Engbnd,  in  the  reign  ot  James  and  Clurles  I.  Kider 
prince  came  to  Musiachusells  vvhen  archblsliop  Luud  persecuted 
liie  non-cotiforn:i->ts.  He  was  tv/o  or  three  years  at  tl.e  universi- 
ty of  Oxford,  but  did  not  think  himself  sufficiently  learned  to  tn- 
tci*  into  the  min.istry,  and  therefore  applied  himself  to  hubbiiiidry. 
He  died,  August  6,  1676,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  His  second 
wife  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Hinckley,  esq.  govcrnour  of 
Plymouth.  She  was  the  motl^er  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Prince  of  Hus- 
ton, and  of  N'atlian  Prince,  a  distinguished  character  in  our  littra- 
Tv  annals.  A  man  of  luperiour  genius  to  bis  brother,  and  in  wiaih- 
ernaticks  and  natural  pl;ilo5or>hy  superiour  to  any  man  m  N*e\v 
tngl-ind.  He  v,as  f'jllow  of  Harvard  College  maivy  yturs,  and  a 
candidate  for  the  professor's  chair.  He  wrote  a  book  upon  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  that  seminary.  Tliis  was  affer  lie  was 
dismissed  from  the  government  and  instruction  of  the  college  on 
account  of  his  intempsrate  habitSjVfhich  di;3'.royf:d  his  u^iti'uliitsa. 
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setts.  In  the  year  1739,  he  removed  from  Salem  to 
Pomfret,  in  Connecticut.  He  there  applied  him- 
self  to  liusbandry,  and,  being  very  industrious,  with 
a  firm  constitution,  acquired  a  good  estate.  In  the 
French  war,  which  commenced  on  our  frontiers,  in 
1755,  Mr.  Putnam  had  the  command  of  a  company 
in  Lyman's  regiment  of  provincials.  He  was  high- 
ly  distinguished  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  rangers, 
who  were  the  most  bold,  active  and  enterprising 
men  in  the  army.  Apnidst  his  hazardous  undertak- 
ings, and  valourous  feats,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
suffered  every  hardship  which  Indians,  in  their 
sportive  cruelty,  could  invent  ;  or  in  their  savage 
passion  execute.  He  returned  to  the  army  as  soon 
as  there  was  an  exchange  of  prisoners  In  1762,  he 
"was  lieut.  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  provincials,  which 
were  sent  to  Cuba.  After  the  city  of  Havannah 
was  taken,  he  returned  to  New  England,  with  a  fev/ 
of  his  regiment  who  had  escaped  the  dangers  which 
surrounded  them.  Some  had  fallen  in  battle,  ma- 
ny feli  a  prey  to  the  diseases  of  the  climate.  In 
1763  peace  w^as  proclaimed  between  the  English 
and  French  nations;  but  the  savages  of  the  Ameri- 
can wilderness  were  not  yet  tamed.  Gen.  Brad- 
street  was  sent  to  the  western  frontiers,  in  1764  ; 
coL  Putnam  wa-j  with  him,  having  the  command  of 
a  regiment.  The  Indians  were,  however,  brought 
into  complete  subjection  without  much  fighting, 
and  col.  Putnam  returned  to  the  tranquillity  of  do- 
mestick  life.  Like  other  great  characters  we  rend 
of,  he  Avent  from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  plough. 

At  Xh^  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
when  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  like  a  fire  bursting 
from  its  enclosures,  spread  over  the  country,  the 
name  and  actions  of  Putnam  were  on  every  tongue, 
tiis  soul  was  on  fire  upon  the  news  of  Lexington 
battle,  and  he  immediately  left  all  his  private  con- 
cerns for  the  field  of  action.  It  is  impossible  to  ex- 
press the  confidence  placed  in  him.  He  was  equal 
tp  a  host.     It  was  the  language  of  many,  that  the 
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British  troops  would  not  cbre  to  come  out  of  Bos- 
ton, when  ihey  knew  they  vronld  have  such  a  hero 
to  oppose.  On  the  other  hand  the  loyalists  within 
the  lines  attempted  to  expose  to  ridicule  those  very 
things  which  excited  the  admiiration  of  the  patriots. 
They  called  him  the  *'wolt  catcher,"  a  mere  in- 
dian  hunter,  who  vras  hardly  equal  to  com^mand  a 
-company  of  grenadiers.  They  acknowledged  his 
courage,  and  several  of  the  higher  officers  of  the  ar- 
my, who  had  served  with  him,  gave  a  just  tribute  to 
his  other  good  qualities,  as  well  as  his  valour. 
He  commanded  a  v/ing  of  the  army  during  seve- 

•ral  campaigns  ;  was  an  active,  useful  officer,  miore 
brave  than  prudent,  and  frequently  wanted  dignity 
in  his  style  of  conduct ;  but  always  generous,  hu- 
mane, the  soldier's  friend.  It  was  unfortunate  for 
the  country,  as  well  as  himself,  that  he  was  taken  off 

,  from  all  active  service  by  a  paralysis  in  the  Vv'inter  of 
1779.  He  lived,  hov/ever,  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
peace,  to  see  his  country  in  prosperity,  his  friends 
contented  and  happy.    He  died,  ISIay  29,  1790.^ 

*  Among  the  many  worthy  and  meritorious  cbarac'ers  v/ith 
v/hom  l  have  hadtlie  happinesstobeconnected  in  the  service  through 
the  course  of  the  v/ar,  and  from  v.  hose  cheerful  assistance  in  the 
various  and  trying;  vicissitudes  of  a  complicated  contest,  the  name 
of  a  Putnam  is  not  forgotten  ;  nor  will  it  be  but  with  that  stroke  of 
lime  v.-hlch  shall  obliterate  from  my  mind  the  remembrance  of 
all  those  toils  and  fati'-^ues  through  which  vre  have  struggled  for 
the  preservation  and  establishment  of  the  rights,  liberties  and  in- 
dependence of  our  country."  Gen,  IVa'^hington^s  letter  tp  ge?i, 
Futncm,  .^pril  2,  ifSS. 

For  this  letter,  and  several  facts  we  are  indebted  to  col.  Hu'ti- 
phreys,  late  American  minister  to  the  court  of  Madrid.  His  life 
of  Putnam  is  a  very  interesting  piece  of  biography.  It  will  be 
read  with  repeated  pleasure.  It  would  greatly  increase  ouf 
stock  of  inform.ation,  if  other  gentlemen  ofsentiment  and  obser- 
vation vrould  give  memoirs  of  our  revolutionary  characters.  Ma- 
ny incidents  of  the  Wo.r  would  be  mingled  with  th.e  narrative  of 
their  lives.  Many  anecdotes  also  migr.t  be  furnished  by  those 
who  kiie'.T  them,  intimately,  which  we  sin'l  doubtless  lose,  a.s 
those  v.'ho  relate  tlieni  are  dropping  oit  the  stage.  We  love  to 
see  men  in  all  their  various  attitudes,  v/hc-rn  admire  for  the 
di^t'ng'iishlng  icatures  cf  their  cliuracter. 
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PvNCHOi;  William,  one  of  the  first  planters  of 
Tvlassachiisctts,  was  a  gentleman  very  respectable 
for  his  learnhig,  as  well  as  his  piety.     He  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  town  of  Roxbnry.      With  this 
company  Mr.  John  Eliot  preferred  to  settle,  when  the 
first  church  in  Boston  were  very  desirous  to  have  him 
for  their  pastor.  Many  of  tliern  had  been  his  friends 
and  nei2:hboars  in  Kno;land.     In  the  year  .636  the 
settlements  at  Connecticut  river  began.  Those  who 
settled  Windsor  v.  ent  from  Dorchester.    Mr.  Pyn- 
ebon,  and  those  who  went  fromKoxbury.  settled 
higher  up  the  river.  The  place  u  as  called  Xgav/am, 
by  the  Indians,  which  doubtless  means  a  river,  in 
their  language;  several  other  places  were  so  called. 
This  uas  certainly  the  original  name  of  Jpewich. 
IVir.  Pynchon  may  be  considered  as  the  father  of  two 
principal  tov;ns  in  Massachusetts,  Roxbury  and 
Springfield.     He  lived  to  old  age,  and  grew  rich 
trading  u  ith  the  Indians.     It  is  said,  thvat  some  of 
liis  landed  property  is  in  the  possession  of  his  pos- 
terity to  the  present  day.   It  is  a  fact,  that  the  town 
of  Springfield,  had  ahvays  had  one  of  the  name  and 
family  among  their  ma^^istrates.  A  late  appointment 
of  a  justice  of  peace,  since  Mr.  Gore  has  been  m  the 
chair  of  government,  is  an  evidence,  that  the  family 
is  still  worthy  of  respect,  as  it  always  has  been,  if 
>ve  view  the  line  from  their  first  ancestor. 

PyNCHoj?  JoHX,  who  had  been  a  magistrate  50 
years,  died  at  Springfield,  Jur.e  16,  1702. 

Pynchon  Joseph,  one  of  the  descendants,  v/as 
a  magistrate  for  the  county  of  Suffolk  ;  iur  many 
years  of  his  majesty's  council,  and  died  at  Newtown, 
previous  to  the  revolution. 

QuiNcY  Edmund,  agent  for  Massachusetts  at 
the  court  of  Great  Britain,  was  born  at  Braintree, 
Oct.  21,  1C81.  He  v.as  descended  from  worthy 
ancestors,  who  vrere  esteemed  highly  by  the  fathers 
of  our  country.  The  first  Mr.  Edmund  Quincy 
Avas  a  member  of  the  Boston  church,  v.  hich  then  in- 
cluded Braintree,  in  the  year  1633.    He  died  at 
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tlie  age  of  thirty  three.  His  son,  Edmund  Quincy, 
married  the  daughter  of  major  general  Gookin,a  nan 
of  renown  in  that  8:eneration,  and  whose  mem  or  v  is 
still  precions.  Mr.  Q.  was  also  distinc^uislied  by 
his  honours  and  his  virtue.  He  fixed  his  residence 
upon  the  spot  now  called  Quincy  ;  was  lieut.  col. 
of  the  Suffolk  regiment,  and  a  maoristrate  of  the 
county.  It  was  his  desire,  that  his  son,  the  subject 
of  this  article,  m.ight  have  every  advantas^e  of  a  lib- 
eral education,  and  he  sent  him  to  Harvard  College, 
where  he  v/as  graduated,  1699.  The  father  died 
while  the  son  was  a  student,  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, 1697. 

Deprived  of  his  care  at  this  tender  age,  the 
youth  im;proved  the  opportunity  he  had  to  ac- 
quire knowledge.  The  exam^ple  of  an  excelienr 
father  was  before  him.  and  his  conduct  manifested 
the  inSuence  of  those  sentiments  vrith  which  his 
mind  wa,s  early  im.bued.  His  mind  was  active,  lus 
genius  brilliant,  and  he  laid  up  wisdom  for  future 
years.  He  was  soon  honoured  with  the  confidence 
of  the  publick,  and  he  never  frustrated  the  fond 
hopes  of  those  who  loved  him,  nor  the  expec- 
tations of  those  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  ac- 
complishments. In  the  year  1713,  he  had  a  com- 
mission from  gov.  Dudley  to  be  colonel  of  the  nrst 
regiment,  previously  to  which  he  had  shown  him- 
self to  be  a  very  active  and  skilful  military  onicer. 

In  1718,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  superiour  court,  and  he  always  maintained  the 
dignity  of  this  honourable  bench  by  his  excellent 
deportment,  his  attention  to  duty,  his  wisdom  and 
integrity.  In  the  legislature,  he  was  a  very  eic^uent 
and  graceful  speaker.  He  was  chosen  a  represen- 
tative in  1713,'  14  ;  and  one  of  his  majesty's  coun- 
cil  the  year  succeeding.  In  the  year  1753,  he  had 
an  additional  commission  of  justice  through  the 
province.  He  sought  not  these  honours,  but  sev- 
eral of  them  he  v/as  solicited  to  accept,""  as  v;e  are 
assured  by  persons  intimately  acquainted  with  him. 
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In  the  year  1737,  a  serious  controversy  took  place 
between  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  about 
settiinc^  the  boundary  line.  Commissioners  were 
appointed  by  the  crown  to  bring  the  dispute  to  a 
terminaiion.  Mr.  Q.  was  one  of  the  agents  of  this 
province-,  before  the  commissioners,  and  was  aftcr- 
^vards  chosen  to  represent  the  whole  business  be- 
fore the  court  of  Great  Britain.  Hutchinson  says 
the  Massachusetts  were  sure  of  their  cause.  "They 
thought  it  safest,  however,  to  send  a  special  agent, 
who  was  joined  with  Mr.  Wilks  the  former  agent; 
to  vvhom  was  added  Mr,  Richard  Partridge,  whose 
chief  merit  was,  that  he  was  a  relation  of  gov.  Bel- 
cher. Mr.  Q.  died  of  the-smali  pox,  by  inocula- 
tion, soon  after  his  arrived  in  London,  and  the  other 
two  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  controversy."  Mrv 
Q's.  death  was  on  the  23d  of  Feb.  1737. 

The  loss  to  the  country  was  great,  as  he  was  one 
of  the  most  useful  and  accomiplished  gentlemen  in 
the  province.  He  loved  his  country ;  and  understood 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  this  government  equal 
to  any  man  in  it,  and  was  very  popular,  as  well  as 
wise  and  judicious.  He  walked  in  his  upright- 
ness," says  an  affectionate  friend,  "  and  led  us  in 
the  v/ay  to  heaven  by  a  shining  example  of  piety  and 
goodness.  His  memory  ought  to  be  ahvays  dear  and 
precious  with  us,  and  his  great  name  m.entloned  with 
peculiar  honour  in  the  annals  of  N'ew^  England.  Sem- 
per honos,  nomenque  tuum,  laudesque  mane- 
bunt.  *       Han  cock's  funeral  sermon,    Mss.  penesme. 

*  The  province  v/ere  at  the  expence  of  the  funeval,  and  the 
?jeneral  court  gave  orders  to  erect  a  handsome  nionument  in 
Bunhili  Fields,  London,  vrith  elegant  latin  inscription  engiisiied 
as  follo-.vs  : 

Here  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Edmund  Qiiincy.  esq.  native 
of  Massdcliusclts  bay,  in  New  England;  a  j^entleman  of  distin- 
guished piety,  prudence  and  learnin^j,  ';\'ho  early  merited  praise 
ior  discharging  v.  ith  the  greatest  ability  and  improved  inte;:rri'y  tiie 
various  employments  both  in  the  civil  and  military  afr'uirs  with 
xvliich  his  country  entrusted  him  :  tiiese  especially  as  one  of  his 
i"najesty's  council,  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  judicature, 
and  colonel  of  a  regirntnt  cf  foot.  The  pubiick  affairs  of  his  coyn- 
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QuiN'cr  JosiAH,  jun.  an  eminent  lawyer,  era- 
tor,  and  patriot,  was  the  son  of  Josiah  Quincy,  esq. 
merchant  ia  Boston,  who  acquired  a  handsome  for- 
tune in  trade,  and  in  his  latter  years  retired  to  Brain- 
tree,  the  seat  of  his  ancestors.  His  son  was  born 
in  Boston,  174-3.  entered  Harvard  College,  17^9  ; 
where  he  was  distinguished  for  the  vivacity  of  his 
genius,  and  his  application  to  study.  In  1763,  he 
received  the  honours  of  that  seminary.  Three 
years  after,  vrhen  he  proceeded  master  of  arts,  he 
pronounced  an  English  oration,  by  which  he  obtain- 
ed great  eclat.  Except  in  one  instance,  there  had 
been  no  English  performance  since  the  foundation 
of  the  college,  and  in  no  instance  could  an  orator 
have  been  brought  forward,  to  obtain  more  univer- 
sal applause. 

At  the  bar  he  discovered  much  legal  information ; 
he  v.'as  energetick,  and  fluent,  and  seldom  failed 
of  impressing  his  sentiments  upon  the  jury  in  the 
most  pointed  and  perspicuous  manner.  His  politi- 
cal character,  however,  gave  him  the  greatest  claim 
to  publick  favour.  As  a  friend  to  liberty  the  peo- 
ple regarded  him  with  admiration  bordering  on  en- 
thusiasm. Those  who  have  heard  him  speak  will 
never  forget  his  voice  and  manner,  when  the  great 
body  of  the  people  assembled  in  Faneuil  Hall,  or  in 
the  Old  South  meeting  house,  to  express  their  ab- 
horrence of  the  acts  of  the  British  parliament,  and 
their  dciermination  to  live  and  die  like  freemen. 
Mr.  Q.  had  a  tongue  to  speak,  and  a  pen  to  write, 
which  have  not  been  exceeded  in  this  country.  The 
controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies 
was  the  general  topick  of  conversation.  The  reve- 
nue acts  had  been  passed.     The  Boston  port  bill 

try  so  requiring,  he  en-.barkLci  their  agent  to  the  court  of  Grc^t 
Briti.in  in  order  to  secure  their  rights  and  privileges.  Bein?^  bciz- 
ed  v^ilh  the  small  p^jx,  he  died  a  prenr.ature  ce^ith,  and  "wiih  hlni 
the  advantages  expected  from  the  agency,  vriLh  the  r^reaicst  pios- 
pecc  of  success.  He  departed  the  deli;5ht  of  his  own  people  but 
of  lione  more  than  the  senate,  who,  as  a  testimony  of  I'iei;'  lovj 
and  gratitudC)  hav^  ordered  this  epitaph  to  bs  inscribed  en  I;:-, 
rnoriumtnt. 
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soon  after  nrrested  the  attention  of  the  ixiopie,  uikI 
Mr.  Q.  hiKl  a  fine  opportunity  to  display  his  tal'ents 
and  patriotism.     His  publication,  in  1774,  entitled, 

Thoughts  on  the  Boston  port  bill,  kc.  addressed  to 
the  freeliolders  and  yeomanry  of  Massachusetts," 
was  a  seasonable  work,  fraught  v/ith  much  informa- 
tion,  written  with  becoming  energy,  and  it  stimu- 
lated the  body  of  the  people  to  manly  and  decent 
exertions  in  defence  of  their  natural  and  con^^titu- 
tional  rights.  He  received  an  anonymous  letter, 
May  17,  1774,  from  the  British  coffee  house  in  Bos- 
ton, W'hich  warned  him  of  the  imminent  danger  of 
his  life,  and  hazard  of  cojifiscatioa  of  his  property. 
To  which  he  made  the  following  reply,  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Gazette,  No.  3685  :  The  dangers  and 
wrongs  of  my  country  are  equally  apparent.  In  all 
publick  concerns  I  feel  a  sense  of  right  and  duty, 
that  not  only  satisfies  my  conscience,  but  inspires 
my  zeal.  While  I  have  this  sentiment  I  shall  per- 
severe^ till  my  understanding  is  convinced  of  its  er- 
ror. A  consideration,  that  will  not  be  warped  by 
the  arm  of  power,  or  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 
Threats  of  impending  danger  communicated  by 
persons  who  conceal  their  name  and  character,  ought 
never  to  deter  from  the  path  of  duty  ;  but  exciting 
contempt  rather  than  fear,  will  determine  a  man  of 
spirit  to  proceed  with  new  vigour  and  energy  in  his 
publick  conduct." 

The  health  of  Mr.  Q.  had  been  sometime  declin- 
ing, x^midst  his  vigourous  exertions  for  the  publick 
good,  he  thought  too  little  of  himself.  His  friends, 
therefore,  persuaded  him  to  take  a  voyage  across 
the  Atlantick,  v.  hich  might  also  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity,  from  his  own  knowledge  and  experience,  to 
explain  many  things  to  the  friends  of  the  colonies, 
and  thus  contribute  to  the  service  of  his  country. 
He  embarked  at  Boston,  Sept.  23,  1/ 74.  and  the  very 
day  on  which  he  arrived  in  the  harbour  ot"  Cape  Ann, 
April  27,  1775,  he  departed  this  life.  His  remains 
V.  ere  interred  in  that  to'.vn  with  every  mark  of  re- 
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spect*  Few,  however,  compared  with -those  who 
felt  the  loss,  could  attend  tlie  funeral.  The  multi* 
tude  of  the  people  were  his  mourners*  The  death 
of  such  a  man  was  a  heavy  stroke  upon  the  com- 
inunity,  as  well  as  his  family,  friends  and  acquain- 
tance. The  effect  it  had  upon  various  clashes  of  people 
is  still  remembered.  Many  knew,  or  had  heard  of 
his  patriotick  zeal  ;  also,  with  what  eloquence  he  had 
plead  the  cause  of  his  country.  A  great  deal  was  ex- 
pected from  the  communications  he  would  make  of 
what  he  had  learned  abroad.  The  news  of  his  death^ 
therefore,  when  a  general  gloom  was  spread  over  our 
publick  affairs  made  every  eye  look  dou  n  with  con» 
cern,  and  every  heart  throb  with  sensations  of  grief. 
It  was  a  subject  of  conversation j  likewise,  very 
natural,  that  two  of  the  same  family,  two  men  of 
sterling  eloquence,  who  had  the  love  and  confidence 
of  the  publick,  should  both  die,  vvhen  the  country 
was  waiting  for  their  communications.  High  hopes 
seemed  to  be  raised  only  to  be  blasted.^ 

*  The  grandfather  died  in  England  ;  the  young  gentleman  be- 
fore he  reached  these  western  shoves. 

In  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  of  some  distinction  in  the  literary 
vrorld  is  the  following  passage:  I  think  it  "worthy  cf  observation, 
that  the  Quincy's  have  been  friends  to  liberty  and  the  rights  of 
the  people  from  the  most  ancient  times.  When  the  English  bar- 
ons made  that  noble  stand  in  the  beginning  of  the  13lh  century, 
that  obliged  king  John  to  grant  the  }Jagna  Charta,  siuur  de  Quin- 
cy  was  one  of  them.  Although  more  tlian  five  centuries  have 
rolled  away  since  that  great  event,  yet  the  spirit  has  not  been  lost, 
Josiah  Quincy,  esq.  in  the  most  trying  times  of  our  revolution, 
exerted  his  great  abilities  with  success  in  favour  of  the  rights  of 
the  people,''  See 

The  faniily  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Massachu- 
setts :  many  have  been  distin2;uished  in  publick  ofTices,  several  for 
their  abilities,  learning  and  patriotism.  Two  sons  of  judge  Quin- 
cy, Edm-und  and  Josiah,  were  magistrates  in  the  county  of  Suffolk. 
Josiah  had  a  commission  of  colonel  of  the  regiment.  His 
three  sons,  Edmund,  Samuel  and  Josiah,  were  men  of  htters. 
The  youngest  of  the  three  made  the  greatest  figure  in  life,  and 
he  died  in  the  morning  of  his  days.  Edmur.d  died  abroad.  He 
was  a  zealous  whig,  and  a  political  writer  in  ihose  tiip.es.  Samuel 
v/as  a  poet,  and  an  elegant  writer  in  prose.  His  violi- 
t'cks  were  different  from  liie  rest  of  thQ  family.    He  was  ap« 
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Ran  DO iPH  EiJWARD,  in  the  year  1676",  was 
sent  over  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  colonies. 
He  was  an  active  and  implacable  adversary  to 
New  England.  He  brought  with,  him  copies  of  the 
petitions  of  Mason  and  Gorges  relative  to  their  pa- 
tent of  New  Hampshire,  the  limits  of  which  inter- 
fered with  the  grants  made  to  Massachusetts. 

While  he  was  in  Boston,  he  represented  that  the 
province  was  refractory,  and  disobedient  to  the  re- 
quisitions of  the  crown.  He  was  zealous  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  episcopacy,  and  to  destroy  the 
New  England  churches  ;  and  he  was  the  principal 
instrument  of  depriving  the  inhabitants  of  Massa- 
chusetts of  their  charter  privileges,  the  people  a- 
gainst  whom  he  had  conceived  a  most  violent  an- 
tipathy. 

When  the  charter  was  taken  away,  and  James  IL 
succeeded  to  the  crown,  the  king  appointed  a  coun- 
cil to  govern  the  province,  of  which  Dudley  w-as 
president,  and  Randolph  was  one  named  in  the 
commission.  The  next  year  sir  E.  Andross  ar- 
rived with  a  commission  to  be  governour  of  New- 
England.  Randolph  was  a  conspicuous  character 
during  his  short  administration ;  and  involved  in 
his  fate.  How  much  the  people  were  exasperated 
against  him  appears,  by  their  refusing  him  bail  when 
he  applied,  and  when  it  was  granted  to  others.  The 
house  of  representatives,  June  25,  1689,  voted, 

pointed  solicitor  general  when  Jonathan  Sewall,  esq.  who  rr.arned 
his  cousin,  waa  attorney  general.  He  left  his  country  with  the 
loyalists,  and  died  in  the  West  Indies,  after  the  peace. 

The  I'On  John  Quincy,  esq.  who  was  speaker  of  the  house  of 
representatives  in  1737.  and  afterwards  of  his  majesty's  council, 
was  a  nepl.ev/  of  the  celebrated  judge  Edmund  Quincy.  His  sen, 
Not  ion  Quincv,  esq.  was  chosen  a  counsellor  in  1774,  a:  d  was 
one  of  the  eleven  whom  gov.  Gage  nerratived.  One  of  his  daugh- 
ters married  the  rev  William  Smith  of  Weymouth,  a  v.orthy 
divine,  much  beloved  by  these  who  knew  him.  The  late  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  his  excellency  John  Adams,  e^q.  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Mr.  Smith. 

The  Ijdy  of  the  late  gov.  K&ncock  was  also  a  grand-dau'^hter 
of  judge  Quincy. 
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t]-at  Mr.  E.  Randolph  is  net  bailable,  he  having 
broken  a  capital  law  of  this  colony  in  endeavouriiig 
and  accomplishing:  the  subversion  of  our  govern- 
mentj  and  havinr^  been  an  evil  ccunselior.-' 

Mr.  Randolph  died  in  the  Vv^est  Indies.  It  was 
said,  that  he  alv.ays  retained  his  prejudices  against 
the  churches  and  people  of  Massachusetts.  On  the 
other  hand  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  who  once 
held  hint  in  abhorrence,  regarded  him  ana  his  re- 
proaches  with  the  utmost  contempt. 

Ratclifie  P-0BERT3  was  the  first  episcopal 
minister  v,"ho  ever  formed  a  church  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  church  vras  formed  in  the  year 
though  a  house  of  worship  vras  not  built  for  some 
years.  It  has  since  been  called  the  king's  chapel,  or 
the  first  episcopal  church,  Tremcnt-street.  Randolph 
says,  "  the  congregation  consisted  of  400  souls. 
He  is  not  an  authorit}*,  v/here  his  prejudices  are 
concerned.  This  society  grew  respectable  after  the 
charter  of  ^^'i^iiarn  and  Mary,  being  the  place  of 
resort  of  the  crown  ofnc^rs.  But  when  Ratclitie  v.'as 
rector,  they  met  in  his  house,  or  the  library  room 
in  the  tovrn  house.  We  hear  nothing  of  Mr.  Rat* 
cliffe  after  the  year  16S6. 

RAvrsoN  Edv/ard,  secretary  of  tlie  colony  above 
40  years,  under  the  old  charter,  v^as  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  1653.  He  v.'as  a  respectable  cha- 
racter, as  we  may  judge  from  his  having  this  oince 
so  long,  while  there  was  an  annual  election.  He 
was  also  appointed  treasurer  of  the  corporation  for 
propagating  the  gospel.  In  this  oSce,  he  did  not 
give  so  much  satisfaction  as  in  the  other.  The  pray- 
ing Indians  complained  to  Ratclifie  and  Randolph, 
that  they  could  no:  get  cloaths,  S^c.  which  were  al- 
lowed them.  The  letters  also  that  came  from  England 
to  the  comm/issloners  here,  give  some  reproofs  v/hich 
amount  to  a  charge  of  negligence.  He  lost  his  of- 
fice of  secretary  vrhen  the  government  was  changed, 
being  succeeded  by  Randolph, and  afterwards  by  Mr. 
Addin^ton,  V/'edo  not  learn  from  Mr,  Hutchinsc;!! 
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when  secretary  Rawson  died,  nor  has  he  even  giy. 
en  his  name  in  his  index. 

Read  John,  a  gentleman  of  very  brilliant  talents, 
of  bleiling  integrity,  a  friend  of  the  people,  of  the 
laws  and  government.  For  his  superiour  abilities 
he  was  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  in 
this  country.  The  succeeding  generation  indulged 
it  p:  ide  in  quoting  his  legal  opinions,  and  his  sayings, 
in  common  conversation.  He  died,  at  an  advanced 
age,  Feb.  7,  1749,  having  been  graduated  at  Har. 
Vard  College  at  the  commencement  of  1697. 

He  had  served  as  a  representative  of  this  town  for 
many  years  ;  and  afterwards  was  elected  into  the 
council.  While  he  sat  at  that  board,  he  was  their 
oracle,  and  was  eminenth'  useful  to  the  country. 

Rlvel  John,  was  one  of  the  five  original  under^ 
takers  of  these  New  England  plantations.  There 
are  five  who  are  thus  distinguished  by  Mr.  Prince, 
'i'heir  venerable  names  are  Winthrop,  Dudley, 
Johnson,  Saltonstali  and  Revel.  He  was  chosen  as- 
sistant, October  20,  1629,  30,  and  was  therefore  the 
1'  ih  of  this  board.  He  returned  to  England,  with 
Kir.  William  Vassal,  the  succeeding  summer. 

Rob  IE  Thomas,  fellow  of  Harvard  College, 
was  graduated,  A.  D.  1708  ;  instructed  a  class  from 
1714  to  1723  ;  he  then  studied  physick.  He  was 
eminent  as  a  mathematician,  and  a  handsome  writer  ; 
specimens  of  his  scientifick  abilities,  and  his  man^ 
ner  of  composing,  may  be  found  scattered  in  the 
magazines  and  newspapers  during  20  years  of  the 
iSth  century,  particularly  a  letter  to  the  publick, 
coaceniing  a  very  remarkable  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
Nov.  27,  1722.  He  also  published  a  theological 
treatise,  or  a  discourse  upon  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  supeiiour  to  all  other  knowledge."  It  w^as 
delivered  in  the  college  chapel  to  the  students, 
and  dedicated  to  president  Leverett. 

Robinson  John,  pastor  of  the  English  church 
■atLc\den,  will  be  had  in  everlasting  remem.brance. 
Though  he  never  set  his  foot  on  this  Americ;an 
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^"tnmd,  yet  It  was  his  determination  to  follow  his 
Rock  into  this  wilderness ;   and  tlie  planters  of 
New  Plymouth  looked  up  to  him,  as  the  father 
and  friend  of  the  colony.    He  had  a  name  to  live, 
if  these  regions  had  never  been  settled.    Kis  abil- 
ities, accomplishments  and  sufferings  give  him  a 
claim  to  distinction  with  the  worthies  of  the  christian 
church,  but  it  is  as  the  pastor  of  the  Ley  den  church 
that  he  becomes  the  object  of  our  biograpliical 
notice.     When  lie  hrst  separated  from  the  church 
of  England,  he  was  reckoned  a  f^.rou  nist,  and  hence 
the  first  planters  of  New  Plymouth  have  been  called 
Brownists,  by  European  historians,  in  which  they 
have  been  imitated  by  American  writers  who  ought 
to  knov/  better,  or  seek  accounts  from  the  right 
sources  of  information.     Mr.  R,  was  early  in  life 
am.ong  the  straitest  sect  of  them  who  were  called 
puritans.    But  with  a  mind  open  to  conviction  he 
altered  his  sentiments  when  the  celebrcited  x\rnesius 
controverted  his  opinion.  He  was  ready  to  embrace 
the  truth  of  the  gospel  in  its  simplicity.  Decked 
in  all  the  meritricious  ornaments  of  the  episcopal 
churches,  he  lost  sight  of  her  beauties,  and  would 
not  allov/  the  church  of  England  could  be  a  true 
church.    But  afterwards   he  allowed,  that  many 
churches  were  founded  on  the  apostles'  doctrine  and 
fellowship,  which  only  needed  greater  purity  in 
their  forms  of  worship.    The  church  of  Leyden,  so 
far  from  being  Brownists,  vrere  considered  by  that 
sect  as  inimical  to  them.   Gov.  Winslov/,  a  princi- 
pal m.ember  of  Mr.  Robinson's  church,  says,  The 
Brownists  in  Holland  would  not  hold  communion 
^vith  the  church  at  Levden.    The  rev.  Mr.  Prince, 
■whose  account  of  the  Plymouth  settlers  is  very  ac- 
-curate,  quotes  a  passage  from  Bailie,  the  bitter  enemy 
of  rigid  separatists,  which  says,  that  Mr.  ilohinson 
was  a  man  of  excellent  parts,  and  the  most  learned, 
polished  and  modest  spirit  tliat  ever  separated  from 
the  church  of  England  ;  that  the  apologies  he  v/rote 
v.ere  very  handsome  ;  that  by  Dr.  Ames  and  Mr. 
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Parker  he  was  brought  to  a  greater  niDcleratlon  than 
he  at  first  expressed  ;  that  he  ruined  the  rigid  separ- 
ation, rJIoivhig  the  lawfulness  of  communing  with 
me  church  of  England  in  the  word  and  prayer, 
though  not  in  the  sacraments  and  discipline.'- 

It  would  have  been  happy  for  Plymouth  church 
if  Mr.  H.  had  come  over.     Elder  Breu  ster  would 
uever  take  the  olhce.    The  gifted  brethren  gained 
I     so  much  inRuence,  as  to  make  every  preacher's  sit- 
I     nation  uneasy.    If  he  had  not  the  7'eady  talent  of  ex- 
j    plaining  the  scriptures,  he  v/as  put  down  as  a  man 
1    of  low  gifts  ;  if  he  were  superiour,  he  found  his  tal- 
j    ents  in  more  demand  in  Massachusetts.    Our  old 
I    historians  give  this  account  of  the  church  at  Ply- 
j    snouth,  and  since  that  day  many  instances  confirm 
!    their  opinion,  that  whenever  parishes  are  long  with- 
j  -  out  a  minister,  they  find  it  more  difficult  to  settle  one, 
{.  In  expectation  of  Mr.  Robinson's  coming  over  the 
I    ishurch  grew  and  flourished  ;  but  when  these  cxpec- 
tations  of  seeing  him  were  most  highly  raised,  they 
heard  the  sad  news  of  his  death,  1625.    It  has  pleased 
^    the  Lord  to  take  out  of  this  vale  of  tears,  your  and 
•    our  loving  pastor,  Mr.  Robinson.  He  fell  sick,  Sat- 
urday morning,  Feb.  22,  next  day  taught  us  twice, 
on  the  week  grevv^  w'eaker  every  day,  feeling  little  or 
^  no  sensible  pain  to  the  last.    Departed  this  life,  the 
1    1st  of  March.    Had  a  continual  ague.     All  his 
■    friends  came  freely  to  him.    And  if  prayers,  tears 
or  means  could  have  saved  his  life,  he  had  not  gone 
hence.    We  will  still  hold  close  in  peace,  wishing 
that  you  and  we  were  together,'^*  kc. 

The  parting  address  of  Mr.  Robinson,  when  his 
i  people  embarked  for  this  new  region,  has  been  fre« 
!  quently  printed  and  quoted,  and  no  speech  ever  dis- 
!  covered  more  candour  and  excellent  spirit.  It 
shows  a  mind  above  vulgar  prejudices,  the  dignity 
of  reason,  and  the  meekness  of  a  christian.  '^Words^ 
i  says  Mr.  Prmce,  alm*ost  astonishing  in  that  age  of  low 
aiid  universal  bigotry,  which  then  prevailed  in  the 

•-LeUcr  from  Leydtn,  q'ioted  by  Mr.  Prince, 
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English  nation  ;  wherein  this  f^reat  and  learned  maa 
seems  to  be  almost  the  only  divine,  who  was  capa- 
ble of  risins^  into  a  noble  freedom  of  thinking  and 
practising  in  religious  matters,  and  even  urging 
such  an  equal  liberty  on  his  own  people*  He  la- 
bours to  take  them  oil'  from  their  attachment  to  him, 
that  they  might  be  more  entirely  free  to  search  and 
follow  the  scriptures." 

Rogers  Ezekiel,  was  born  in  England,  1590. 
He  was  the  son  of  Richard  Rogers,  an  author  of 
gome  repute,  v/ho  wrote  a  book  entitled,  the  seven 
treatises,  v.hich  passed  through  several  editions  in 
London,  and  has  been  read  a  great  deal  in  New 
England,  Ezekiel  came  to  this  country  in  1633, 
with  a  number  of  people  from  Yorkshire*  He  was 
urged  to  go  with  them  to  New  Haven  ;  but  he  chose 
a  pleasant  spot  in  the  county  of  Essex,  where  he 
could  enjoy  the  society  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Rogers, 
the  first  minister  of  the  church  in  Ipswich.  It  was 
called  Rowley,  because  he  was  minister  of  Rov/ley 
in  Great  Britain.  He  preached  the  election  sermon 
in  1643.  The  first  twelve  years  of  his  ministry 
were  attended  vrith  great  success.  He  was  in  la- 
bours more  abundant,  so  that  a  young  man  was  settled 
with  him  as  a  colleague.  This  caused  jealousies  and 
divisions  in  the  paribh,  and  his  life  was  unhappy.  He 
also  met  with  domestick  aiSiction.  He  buried  two 
wives  and  all  his  children  ;  his  house  and  furniture 
were  consumed  by  fire  ;  he  lost  the  use  of  his  right 
arm,  and  was  obliged  to  learn  to  write  with  his  left 
hand,  after  he  was  advanced  in  years. 

Though  sometimes  cast  do\v;t  by  the  discourage- 
ments  of  the  world  he  was,  however,  patient  under 
many  tribulations.  He  believed  that,  after  making 
the  voyage  of  life  over  a  troubled  sea,  he  should 
reach  tlire  haven  of  eternal  rest.  His  last  sickness 
was  of  a  lingering  nature,  and  he  died,  Jan.  22^  1663, 
in  the  79th  year  of  his  age. 

RoGtRS  NATHANitL,  was  the  sccoud  son  of 
John  Rogers  oX  Dedham,  an(J  born  in  1598.  He 
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was  educated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and 
settled  with  Dr.  Barkam,  in  a  parish  called  E(x:k- 
ing,  in  Essex  county.  He  had  no  scruples  about 
conforming  to  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the 
church  of  England  till  he  became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Hooker,  and  he  then  began  to  show  his  dissat- 
isfaction,  by  leaving  off  the  surplice,  which  gave  of- 
fence to  the  rector,  and  occasioned  a  removal.  Af- 
ter this  the  bishop  of  Norwich  buffered  him  to  live 
quietl}',  and  preach  at  Assington,  Vvhere  he  contin- 
ued five  years.  He  obtained  great  celebrity  as  a 
preacher  with  the  most  wise  and  judicious  people. 
Tiiough  he  had  not  the  loud  voice  of  his  father,  yet 
he  u  as  a  lively,  Rorid  and  animated  speaker.  He 
came  to  New  England  in  the  year  1656  in  the  same 
ship  with  Mr.  Partridge,  and  was  invited  to  settle 
with  the  church  at  Dorchester;  but  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  came  with  him,  and  could  be  accommo- 
dated better  at  Ipswich,  he  preferred  that  place,  and 
was  ordained  Feb.  20,  1638.  His  ordination  ser- 
mon was  :2.  Cor.  ii.  16.  "A  sermon  so  copious, 
judicious,  accurate  and  elegant,"  says  Dr.  Mather, 
"  that  it  struck  the  hearers  with  admiration."  He 
gives  also,  a  very  particular  account  of  his  preach- 
ing upon  certain  parts  of  the  scriptures,  to  the  ac- 
ceptation of  the  people,  but  says,  that  he  printed 
none  of  his  discourses.  One  reason  was,  that  his 
disposition  to  be  accurate  was  such,  as  would  injure 
his  health.  He  was  also  a  remarkably  modest  man, 
though  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  his  profession. 
*•  He  might  be  compared  with  the  very  best  of  the 
true  ministers,  which  made  the  best  days  of  New 
i'>igland."  The  biographer  says,  he  was  equal  to 
Korton  in  his  greatest  excellencies.  Such  a  man, 
though  v/orthy  of  respect,  is  not  always  sure  of  it. 
The  un/d  noces  of  illiterate  preachers  are  frequently 
read,  while  tfie  bebt  compositions  are  neglected. 
Mr.  Rogers  suffered  many  trials.  He  v/as  subject 
to  hypochondriack  complaints,  and  v/as  often  a  prey 
to  melancholy  humours.    At  the  time  Mr.  Nortoq 
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was  CL\llecl  froni  Ipswich  to  Boston,  he  vvas  miich  af- 
fiictecL  and  he  gave  displeasure  to  others.  lie  did 
not  live  long  afterwards,  though  he  grew  better  of 
his  bodily  complaints.  In  1655,  an  epidemic  cough 
prevailed  in  the  couniry.  He  had  the  complaint  ;  but 
\vith  no  symptoms  of  danger,  till  th*e  morning  previ- 
ous to  his  death.  He  then  blessed  his  family,  spake 
cheerfully  of  heavenly  things,  and  wh^n  he  had  utter- 
ed these  words,  as  his  last,  "  My  times  are  in  thine 
hands,"  died  in  peace,  July  3d,  in  the  afternoon.- 

Dr.  Mather  says,  that  although  no  com.posures  of 
this  vrorthy  man  came  from  the  press,  except  a  let- 
ter, vrhich  he  v/rote  in  1643,  to  a  member  of  the 
house  of  commons,  concerning  reformation  ;" 
yet  he  had  in  his  hands,  a  manuscript,  v/ritten  in  a 
neat  latin  style,  v/hereof  he  was  an  incomparable- 
master.  It  is  entitled,  a  vindication  of  the  con- 
gregational churcli  government.''  From  the  speci- 
men 2:iven  in  the  Ma2:nalia,  it  must  be  a  desidera- 
turn  to  obtain  the  whole. 

Rogers  John,  president  of  Harvard  College, 
son  of  the  rev.  N.  Rogers  of  Ipswich,  v/as  born  in 
England,  before  his  father  left  Assington,  and  cam.e 
over  with  him  to  America.  He  v/as  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  1649,  and  was,  for  some  time,  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel ;  but  he  either  did  not  meet 
with  success  in  the  ministry,  or  was  m.ore  attached 
to  the  theory  and  practice  of  physick  ;  for  he  left  one 
profession  for  the  other. 

He  is  described  as  a  man  of  piety  and  excellent 
temper.  "  So  svreet  was  his  disposition  that  the  ti- 
tle cf  delicics  humani  generis  might  hsve  been  given 
him,  and  his  real  piety,  set  off  with  the  accomplish- 
ments of  a  gentleman,  was  like  a  gem  set  in  gold.'* 
fie  was  chosen  to  succeed  Mr.  Oakes,  as  president 

•  In  1655,  a  distemper  -vent  tb.roiigh  tiie  plantations  cf  Xew 
Erigld'id  likfc  to  that  in  1647.  It  was  so  epidemical  li\at  fev/  wer;3 
able  to  visit  their  friends  at  any  distance  to  ptiforni  the  h^A  c:v.: 
ces  to  them.  It  was  attended  with  a  faint  couc^h.  Mr.  N'.  i^courv 
jpinister  of  Ipsv/ich  died  of  it,  July  2d,  IliUchimon 
3  £ 
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of  the  .college,  and  installed,  August  12,  1GS3. 
The  uext  year  he  died,  July  2d,  the  day  after  com. 
luencement. 

An  epitaph  was  engraved  on  his  tomb,  VvTittcn  by 
one  of  the  students,  supposed  to  be  Dr.  Cotton 
IMather.  It  is  no  very  elegant  specimen  of  classi- 
x^al  style. 

Roglrs  Na,tiianiel,  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Portsmouth,  was  the  son  of  president  Rogers,  and  v/as 
educated  at  Harvard  College,  1687,  and  ordained, 
May  3d,  1699.  He  was  a  very  pious  minister,  a 
strict  disciple  of  the  Geneva  school,  had  a  very 
agreeable  manner  of  preaching,  and  was  very  ele- 
gant in  his  person  and  deportment.  V*^ith  all  his 
\visdom  and  afiability  he  could  not  prevent  a  divi- 
sion in  the  parish  v/hich  arose  upon  building  the 
iie\v  meeting  house.*  The  majority  moved  from- 
the  old  spot  to  the  north  section  of  the  town,  and 
have  preserved  the  name  of  the  first  church  to  the 
present  time.  The  inhabitants  of  the  south  end 
were  filled  vvith  resentment  at  their  conduct.  They 
organized  themselves  as  a  distinct  society.  In  this 
they  acted  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Dr. 
Mather  of  Boston.  An  ecclesiastical  council  was 
called,  which  only  widened  their  dfference.  jNlr, 
Rogers  was  mucli  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of 
the  ministers,  who  gave  their  advice  to  the  people 
of  the  old  church.  Dr.  Mather,  on  the  other  hand, 
blamed  Mr.  Rogers,  and  wondered  how  so  good  a 
man  could  discover  so  much  ill  humour.  The  re- 
suit  of  the  council  is  not  exactly  known  ;  but  the 
most  just  inference  to  be  drawn  per  mss.  handed 
down,  is,  that  the  societies  separated,  and  did  not 
walk  in  love  till  that  generation  dropped  oft'  the 
stage.  Mr.  Rogers  died,  October  3d,  1123.  The 
inscription  on  his  monum.ent  was  written  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  classical  purity  and  taste.  It  is  preserv- 
ed in  the  collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society.    He  left  a  number  of  children. 

*  See  Alden's  account  of  Portsmouiiu 
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The  oldest  was  ibe  htn.  X^thariel  Rogers,  esq. 
uiher  of  the  prcsen:  j-c^e  Refers  of  Exeter. 
His  yGi:;:g€£t  sen  vris  the  hen.  Dmlel  Refers, 
esq.  who  fer  a  nuichrr  cf  yeirs  wes  cne  cf  the 
kini^-s  ccunciL  wfcea  New  Ken^pshire  was  a  royal 
government.  He  resigned  this  honourable  station 
on  account  c-f  the  jt.r  cf  the  British  pariiament, 
which  prepared  this  country  for  the  revolution.  He 
\vas  a  ^vhigin  prkiciple.  am^n  of  2  strong  mind,  ex- 
tensive reading,  and  strongly  attached  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Ihthers.  His  Izdy  was  thed^u^ht.r  cf 
the  hon.  John  Rinire,  2gent  at  the  ccjrt  of  Gre:.t 
Britain,  a  sister  cf  Mrs.  Wentv  crth,  the  rve:h;r  cf 
sir  John  Went^vcrth,  govemour  of  Nova  Sicta. 

Rogers  Johs-,  minister  cf  the  church  in  Ipsv  ::h, 
was  the  sen  CI  president  Rogers.  He  wes  grad- 
liated  at  Hervard  College,  in  1654,  and  a  fev  veers 
after  he  received  academical  honours,  he  v  :.s  cr- 
dained  pastor  of  the  church,  where  he  cent::: eed  his 
pub!ick  labours  £fiy  sis  years.  Ke  died  Decent- 
ber  23,  1745,  in  the  eightieth  year  cf  his  a^e.  An 
eminent  divine,  Mr.  \^'irgies'.vcrth.  cfn.e  sinte 
town,  preached  his  funeral  serntcn.  rad  hnas  c.i'n- 
ates  his  character  :  As  to  natnr:!  ead:  v  r:ea:s, 
he  was  blessed  with  a  cleiar  arnrehensicn  and  sennd 
judgment  ;  N^as  cf  a  tht^^htful  and  iayh-i::Ne 
temper  cf  naiad;  in  the  diiigent  in:  r : :  .  ;nent 
of  which  advantages,  through  the  blessing  cf 
God,  he  acquhed  much  valacele  knowledge  ;  es- 
pecially  much  cf  that  knowledge  the  has  .re  to 
keep,  and  the  pastors  aner  Gcdh:  own  hear:  te  fred 
his  Hock  with.  Rls  private  conversehan  .  5  eai- 
fving  and  pleasant.  H^:  had  a  ccnsa::a:-:i  ur^rce 
cf  prudence,  v.hich  is  so  necessary  id  the  \  ell 
managing  and  administering  the  en  .i:-  cf  Chri-t's 
household.  He  was  robu-t,  Urcn  .  and  c:h-.  e  in 
old  age,  being  enabled  to  Icbcur  in  word  and  dec- 
trine  to  the  last,  and  quit  the  siice  in  ac:i  nh' 

RcGEzs  NATHA^ricL,  SOU  CI  h.c  T:zv.  Jchn 
Rogers^  was  sct:l£d  as  his  ctch;:ague  in  the  nhni::- 
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try,  ^  He  was  graduated  in  the  year  1 724^  and  died 
in  May,  1775,  having  been  in  the  pastoral  olTice 
iiear  fifty  years.      Concerning  this  venerable  man, 
as  one  speaks  who  v.as  well  acquainted  wiih  him, 
it  is  hard  to  say,  whether  the  great  or  good  was  his 
predominant  character.      But  it  must  be  admitted 
by  all,  that  there  was  in  him  an  uncommon  measure 
and  a  rare  combination  of  both.      He  had  a  very 
discerning  mind,  and  was  blest  with  advantages  for 
acquaintance  with  men  and  things.     He  exhibited 
generally  something  superiour  in  turn  of  thought 
and  manner  of  conversation.      He  could  be  enter- 
taining and  instructive,  so  that  young  men  took 
great  pleasure  in  his  company.      The  great  things 
of  the  gospel  were  to  be  sure  his  favourite  sub- 
jects.   As  a  preacher  he  avoided  vain  philosophy, 
and  subtle  disputings.     When  his  heart  was  most 
moved,  there  appeared  an  energy  of  address,  which 
is  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

In  bio  latter  days  he  was  taken  off  from  his  la* 
hours*  and  his  mental  faculties  impaired  ;  but  there 
were  lucid  intervals  v.hen  he  conversed  like  him- 
self. The  people  of  his  charge,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing churches,  lamented  his  departure  with  expres- 
sions  of  condolence,  that  were  lively  and  expres- 
sive.*   Dr,  Dana^s  mss, 

*  The  church  of  Ipswich  vras  supplied  with  a  pastor  by  ihe 
name  of  Rogers  above  100  year3.  The  first  Mr,  R.  was  with 
them  about  17  years  ;  Mr.  J.  Rogers  56  ;  and  Nathaniel  bttwcen 
40  and  50.  The  family  descended  from  Mr.  J.  Ro;:jers,  who 
^vas  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  the  reformation.  He  was  burnt 
at  Smithtitld,  1  555.  Mr.  Rog^^rs  of  Dedham  was  lus  grand- 
son, vvluDSe  son  Nathaniel  came  over  to  New  England.  The 
brandies  of  the  family  are  numerous.  No  orte  name  has  been 
more  conspicuous  among  the  divines  of  Massachusetts.  There 
are  preachers  in  succession  for  a  num.ber  of  generations. 
Several  have  been  famous  beside  those  we  have  mentioned. 
Mr.  Rogers,  of  Litt'e.on,  who  v.as  graduated  in  172  5,  with 
\?hGm  the  compiler  of  t!;is  work  once  served  as  an  assistant, 
possessed  very  superiour  talents,  was  a  very  raticnid  and  learned 
divine,  a  man  of  scientinck  researches,  and  a  complete  geutle- 
Tnan  in  his  nia-.ir.ers.    He  died  Nov.  25,  1782. 

There  is  no^.iiing  published  with  his  nam<:.  and  it  is  scnnelhing 
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'RossiTEB  Edward,  came  from  the  west  of  Eu- 
igkiiid,  and  was  chosen  one  of  the  assistants  for  the 
government  of  Massachusetts.  October  20,  1629, 
and  died  October  23,  of  the  succeeding  year.  He 
was  grave  and  pious,  and  possessed  considerable 
property.  His  death  was  felt  as  a  loss  to  the  colo- 
ny, as  v:c  learn  from  Dudley's  letter  to  the  countess 
x)f  Lincoln.  He  was  present  at  the  court  of  assist- 
ants held  at  Charlestown,  Sept.  28,  when  50/  was 
to  be  levied  for  a  military  purpose.  This  was  the 
third  session  held  at  Charlestown,  although  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  dwelt  on  the  south  side  ;  for 
Boston  was  taxed  11/.  and  Charlestown  7/. 

Saltokstall  sir  Richard,  one  of  the  fathers 
of  Massachusetts  colony,  was  the  son  of  sir  R.  Sal- 
tonstall,  who  was  lord  mayor  of  London,  in  1597* 
He  was  the  first  associate  of  the  six  original  paten- 
tees mentioned  in  the  charter  of  Charles  I.  5,Iarch 
4,  1628,  and  the  fourth  assistant  named  therein. 
He  came  over  their  Jirsi  assistant,  as  appears  from 
a  record  in  Prince's  annals,  who  tells  us  the  first 
general  court  met  at  Boston,  Oct.  30,  1630.  Pres- 
ent, the  governour,  deputy  governour,  secretary, 
R.  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Ludlow,  Capt.  Endicot,  Mr. 
No  well,  Pynchon,  Bradstreet.  He  was  a  worthy 
puritan,  the  first  founder  of  the  church  at  Water- 
town,  and  a  great  friend  to  the  plantation.  He  stay- 
ed only  a  short  time  in  New  England;  but  his  heart 
was  engaged  in  their  interest.  Two  of  his  sons 
came  over  here  afterwards,  and  his  posterity  have 
made  a  respectable  figure  even  to  the  present  time. 
He  died  in  England,  about  the  year  1658,  and  in 
his  will  left  a  legacy  to  Harvard  College. 

remarkable  that  none  of  the  name  have  appeared  as  authort., 
though  so  many  of  rhem  hav-  been  cc-i'jbr.itv"(!  ['<>v  tlieir  abilities, 
as  well  a«=  p-.slpit  tatents.  In  1706.  the  rev.  j.  lV.>;>vns  oi"  Ipswich, 
preached  the  election  sermon,  'i  his,  arid  one  or  two  occ:i3ionai 
sermons  of  his  son.  and  three  sernions  by  Mr.  R.  oi'  l.-jo-iiinsfer, 
are  the  only  pubhcalions  v/e  b.avc  met  with  of  the  nairic  ia  N't:".'/ 
Epgland. 
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Saltonstall  Richard,  esq.  son  to  the  wonliy 
knip-ht  of  the  same  name,  came  over  here  in  the 
year  1655,  and  was  chosen  one  of  the  assistants  in 
1637.  lie  continued  a  number  of  years  to  help  on 
the  aHlurs  of  this  little  commonwealth.  Johnson 
says,  that  father  and  son  ought  to  be  remembered, 
and  celebrates  their  worth  with  some  of  his  poeti- 
cal cfFusions.  If  the  lines  would  not  immortalize 
their  deeds,  or  the  genius  of  the  writer,  they  have 
the  New  England  spirit  to  recommend  them  : 
*'  His  father  gon,  young  Richard  on,  here  vahantly  doth  war, 
For  Ch'MSt  his  truth,  to  thtir  great  Ruth,  heathens  opposed  are." 

Accrding  to  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  SaltonstaU 
continued  in  the  magistracy  till  the  year  1680,  ex- 
cept the  time  he  was  in  England.  He  had  made  a 
vow,  when  lie  first  came  over,  that  he  never  vrould 
leave  the  country,  while  the  ordinances  continued  in 
their  purity.  His  wife  v/as  very  sick,  and  advice 
was  given  by  the  physician,  that  she  should  take  a 
voyage  to  England.  He  consulted  Mr.  Cotton 
whether  it  would  be  breaking  his  vow,  if  he  went. 
He  decided  that  it  would  not,  because  the  marriage 
\o\v  was  the  most  binding.  M.  C.  v/as  doubtless 
a  greater  divine  than  a  casuist  !  In  1672,  Mr.  S. 
again  went  to  England,  and  made  a  present  to  Wha- 
ley  and  Gofle  of  50/.  before  he  sailed,  which  they 
acknowledged  in  their  mss.  We  suppose  this  to  be 
the  Mr,  Saltonstall,  mentioned  by  gov.  Winthrop, 
who  wrote  a  book  in  1642,  "  against  the  standing 
council,"  v.hich  was  censured  by  the  court,  ar.d  an- 
svvered  by  Mr.  Xorris  of  Salem.  This  gentleman 
returned  to  Boston  in  1680,  and  was  again  chosen 
the  first  assistant,  and  also  two  years  succeeding. 
In  1683,  he  went  back  to  England,  and  died  at 
Hulme,  April  29,  1694.  He  was  a  relation  to  the 
iamous  J.  Hampden,  was  opposite  to  tlie  court,  and 
attached  to  the  principles  of  Nev/  England  govern- 
ment and  churches. 

*  The  fir^t  form  of  their  government,  was  that  of  governour. 
deputy  govjraour,  and  assist?.nlb  ;  the  patentees  >vlth  llieir  heirs. 
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Saltonstall  Henry,  gninclson  of  sir  Richard, 
was  in  the  first  class  of  graduates  of  Harvard  Col- 
lec  e.    He  received  a  de2:ree  of  doctor  of  medicine 

o  o 

from  Oxford,  and  was  fellow  of  New  College  in 
that  univ  ersity. 

Salt  0  N  ST  ALL  Nathaniel,  grandson  of  sir 
Richard,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1659, 
chosen  assistant  1679,  under  the  old  charter,  and 
was  appointed  one  of  the  council  of  v/hich  Dudley- 
was  president  in  16S6.  He  refused  to  serve,  be- 
cause he  had  taken  the  oath  as  assistant.  He  u-as  a. 
firm  friend  to  the  old  charter,  hence  his  name  is  en- 
rolled among  those  whom  Randolph  marked  in  his 
letters,  arid  who  were  called  a  faction  by  that  spy  of. 
the  British  court.  We  read  also  that  in  August, 
16S0,  the  deputy  governour,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  Nov.'- 
el,  Sec.  sailed  from  Boston  with  60  soldiers  in  a  ship 
and  sloop,  to  still  the  people  at  Casco  Bay,  and  pre- 
vent Andross's  usurpation. 

Mr.  Saltonstall  was  appointed  one  of  his  majes- 
ty's council  in  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary. 
He  left  two  sons,  Nathaniel  and  Gurdon,  who  made 
a  figure  in  publick  life. 

Saltonstall  Gurdon,  governour  of  Connec- 
ticut, was  the  great  grandson  of  sir  Richard  Salton- 
stall, first  assistant  of  Massachusetts,  and  son  of 
Nathaniel,  one.  of  his  majesty's  council.  He  dis- 
covered genius  and  an  excellent  mind,  and  v/as  sent 
to  the  seminary  where  his  father  was  graduated,  to 
complete  his  education.  He  received  the  honours 
of  Harvard  College,  1684.  Having  a  m^nd  dispos- 
ed unto  serious  things,  he  made  divinity  his  study, 

assigns  and  associates,  being  fi-eeinen.  Sec,  But,  in  this  general 
court,  thty  agrted  on  a  2d  fo:  n>  as  follows  :  The  fi  een-sen  \o 
have  the  power  ot' choosinij  assistants,  when  th.ey  are  to  be  chos- 
en ;  and  tin:;  assistants  from  aiiiong  themselves  to  choose  the  go'.- 
ernor  and  deputy  e^ovcrnour,  wh.o  with  the  assistants  were  to  have 
the  power  of  rriakin^  Liws,  arid  choosing  officers  to  execute  the 
same.  This  was  fully  assented  to  by  the  voice  of  the  people.  A 
list  of  freemen  amounting  to  108,  desired  to  be  made  fi  ecmen.. 
Samuel  Mfivericke;  Edward  Joh.nson, 
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became  a  very  accomplished  preacher,  and  was  or. 
dained  pastor  of  the  church  at  New  London,  1691. 
In  this  conspicuous  orb  he  shone  with  a  most  en^ 
gaging  lustre.  He  did  good  to  the  souls  of  men, 
and  was  frequently  consulted  by  the  magistrates  of 
Connecticut  upon  their  most  important  affairs.  He 
was  an  oracle  of  wisdom  to  literary  men  of  ail  pro- 
fessions. Upon  the  death  of  Fitz  John  Winthrop, 
esq.  in  17U7,  Mr.  Saltonstall  was  elected  gover- 
nour  of  the  state.  So  great  was  the  respect  of  the 
people  for  him,  that  the  assembly  repealed  the  law^ 
"which  required  that  the  governour  should  be  chos- 
en from  among  the  magistrates  in  nomination,  and 
gave  liberty  to  tbje  people  to  elect  him  from  them- 
selves at  large."  A  letter  was  addressed  to  him  by 
the  assembly,  requesting  him  to  accept  the  trust  ; 
another  was  addressed  to  the  church  and  society, 
begging  them^  to  give  their  consent  that  he  should 
leave  the  pastoral  ofnce.  They  gratified  the  wish- 
es of  the  colony.  The  first  of  January,  1708,  gov. 
Saltonstall  accepted  the  office,  and  took  the  oaths 
appointed  by  law.  He  was  elected  by  the  freemen 
the  succeeding  year.  In  1709,  chosen  agent  to  the 
court  of  Great  Britain  to  present  an  address  to  his 
majesty,  "  praying  for  an  armament  to  reduce  the 
French  in  N.  America  to  her  majesty's  obedience," 
&:c.  The  governour  did  not  accept  of  the  appoint- 
ment. The  assistance  was  granted,  and  several  ex- 
peditions carried  on  against  Port  Royal  and  Cana* 
da,  as  v;e  read  in  the  chronicles  of  those  years. 
Gov.  Saltonstall  was  continued  in  ofHce  as  long  as  he 
lived,  miaintained  the  dignity  of  his  station,  and  was 
accepted  by  the  multitude  of  his  brethren.  He  di- 
ed, Sept.  20,  1724,  aged  59,  leaving  a  widow,  who 
has  been  celebrated  in  New  Ensiland  for  her  fine 
accomplishments,  and  munificence  to  literary  and 
pious  societies,  and  her  charity  to  the  poor.*  The 
governour  is  also  reckoned  among  the  benefactors 
of  Harvard  College. 

*  The  character  of  Madame  Saltonstall,  in  the  New  England 
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Sew  ALL  Samuel,'  clilef  justice  of  Massachu- 
setts Biy,  was  the  son  of  Henry  Sewall  who  came 
into  this  country  in  1534,  and  made  a  plantation  ia 
Newbury.  His  father  soon  followed,  whose  name 
was  also  Henry  :  he  was  the  son  of  Henry  Sewall, 
e^q.  a  linen  draper  of  Coventry  in  Great  Britain. 
Th-\t  gentleman  possessed  an  ample  fortune,  and 
was  mayor  of  the  city.  The  father  of  Judge  Sewall 

journaljar).  ^5,  1729,30,  I  s'j'"vpo5e  to  be  drav/n  by  Mr>  Prince  :  It 
carrit:s intrinsic  niurksof  iiis  pen  ;  and  the  lady  attended  liis  ri  in;s- 
try.  She  descended  tVom  the  rev.  Wiliiam  \Vhitting!:an"i.  a  fa- 
mous puritan,  who,  in  the  reign  of  qutiea  Mary  L  left  an  estate 
in  In  Inland  worth  1 100  a  year  sterling,  and  fled  to  Geneva  to 
preserve  his  conscience  and  religion.  There  he  gathered  a 
churcli  in  the  congregational  way,  which  seenns  to  be  the  ni^t 
instance  of  it  in  these  hlter  ages,  and  was  chosen  their  pastor. 
Upon  queen  Elizabeth's  accession,  he  returned  to  Er^land,  and 
\va5  created  dean  of  Durham,  and  assisted  Mr.  Steruhold  in  the 
old  England  version  of  tiie  psalms  of  David,  being  the  author  of 
those  composures  prefixed  with  W.  \V.  and  compiled  such  a  trea- 
tise against  the  ecclesiastical  constitutions,  as  the  learned  Mr. 
Lee  used  to  say  never  v.as,  and  never  could  be  answered  His 
estate  chiefiy  lay  at  Southerton  about  6  miles  south  of  Boston  in 
Lincolnshire.  His  only  ion  Baruch  was  the  principal  builder  ot 
the  church  there,  having  his  name  distinguished  in  almost  every 
window,  to  be  seen  many  years  after.  He  designed  to  visit  Xevf 
England,  but  was  taken  sick  and  died.  His  widow  came  over  and 
had  a  son,  who  was  tlie  heir  of  the  family,  named  John.  He  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  tiie  rev,  William  flubbard  of  Ipsvyictu  ai";d 
lived  and  died  in  the  town.  He  left  three  sons,  Joim  and  Rich- 
ard, who  went  to  England,  and  died  there  unmarried.  The  third 
son  v/as  named  William.,  and  he  was  the  father  of  Madame  Sal- 
tonstall.  He  took  his  degree  at  Harvard  College,  I6c0.  and  set- 
tled at  Boston,  married  a  daughter  of  John  Lawrence,  (formerly 
of  Ipswich,  afterwards  alderman  of  the  city  of  Xew  York)  applied 
himself  to  merchandize,  and  going  over  to  London,  to  tjke  cart; 
of  the  estate  fiiiling  to  him,  died  of  the  small  pox.  He  left  five 
children,  1.  Ricliard,  who  took  his  degree  at  Harvard  Ccllt^t  in 
1689.  2.  Wiliiam,  a  merchant,  who  went  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  died.  3.  Mary,  Mrs.  Salstonstall.  4.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the 
hon.  S.  Appleton  of  Ipswich.  5.  Martha,  married  to  rev.  John 
Rogers  of  the  sam.e  town.  Mary,  now  deceased,  first  married 
^VlHiam  Clark,  esq.  merchant  of  Boston,  in  16S3.  He  died  in 
17  10.  She  was  then  married  to  gov.  Saltonstall,  and  upon  his 
death  returned  to  Boston.  As  for  her  character,  she  w  js  univer- 
sally knowq  to  be  a  ger.tlewoman  of  bright  inteilectual  povrers, 
and  to  have  made  a  good  improvement  of  them.    Fuil  of  spirk, 
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married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Stephen  Dummer. 
They  were  members  of  the  first  church  in  Newbu- 
ry, where  iMessrs.  Parker  and  Noyes  officiated.  Mr. 
Dummer  being  in  a  poor  state  of  health,  they  all 
returned  to  England.  They  dwelt  at  Warwick,  and 
then  removed  to  Bishop  Stoke,  in  Hampshire.  In 
:jhis  place  Mr.  Sewall  lived  some  time.  His  eldest 
son  Samuel  was  born,  March  2S,  1652,  and  was  bap- 
tised the  Sunday  following  in  Stoke  church,  by  Mr. 
Rashly,  who  was  once  a  member  of  the  old  church 
in  Boston  ;  then  went  to  England  ;  was  one  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  1648,  with 
the  London  ministers,  and  ejected  by  the  Bartholo- 
mew act,  in  1662, 

In  the  year  1661,  Mr.  Sewall  returned  to  New 
England,  with  his  family.  The  subject  of  this  arti- 
cle svas  9  years  old.  He  was  sent  to  the  school  of 
Mr.  Parker,  and  made  great  proficiency  for  one  of 
his  age.  He  was  admitted  a  student  of  Harvard 
College,  in  August,  1667,  and  received  his  first  de- 
gree from  the  hands  of  president  Chauncy  ;  the  de- 
gree of  master  of  arts  he  receivedv  from  president 
fjoar,  in  1674,  Pie  was  fellow  of  Harvard  College 
a  number  of  years,  and  his  name  is  recorded  with 
the  benefactors  of  that  seminary.  In  1684,  his 
name  is  among  the  magistrates  of  the  colony.  For 
several  years  succeeding,  all  was  confusion  and  dis- 
order in  Massachusetts.     Mr.  S.  went  to  England 

much  inclined  to  re^din^,  and  the  most  instructive  company.  At 
the  head  of  the  ntighbouring  colony,  she  shone  in  every  accom- 
plishment and  virtiie  that  became  her  exalted  station.  And  wher- 
ever she  went,  she  was  admired  for  her  superiour  knowledt^^e,  wit, 
good  sense  and  wisdom.  Above  ail  was  adorned  with  exemplary- 
piety.  Before  t^ov.  S.  died,  she  gave  100  pounds  a  piece  to  the 
two  New  England  Colleges,  and  by  her  will  1000  pounds  m.ore  to 
this  at  Cambridge,  to  be  appropriated  to  two  students  of  bright 
parts,  sober  lives,  designed  for  the  ministry.  She  has  also  left  a 
very  large  silver  bason  to  the  soutJi  church  in  Boston,  ofv/hich 
she  had  been  a  long  while  a  great  orni-tment ;  ten  pounds  to  each 
pastor,  and  a  hundred  -rounds  to  the  poor  of  th.e  town,  besides  sev- 
eral other  noble  bequeathrnents  and  legacies  to  others  ;  and  her 
will  was  all  written  by  her  own  hand. 
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in  168S,  the  year  of.  the  glorious  revolution.  He 
very  soon  returned  to  America.  Ke  was  one  of  the 
first  counsellors  afrer  the  charter  of  William  and 
ISIary,  and  continued  to  be  chosen  till  1728,  when 
he  resigned,  having  outlived  all  who  were  first  ap- 
pointed with  himself.  In  1692,  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  superiour  court,  and,  in  1718,  promot- 
to  the  place  of  chief  justice.  He  resigned  his  seat 
upon  the  bench  in  172S,  and  albO  his  office  as  judp:e 
of  probate,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1715.  His 
character  is  delineated  by  Mr.  Prince  in  a  funeral 
sermon,  v.ho  says,  that  "he  was  universally  reverenc- 
ed  and  esteemed  and  beloved  for  his  eminent  pie- 
ty, learning  and  wisdom  ;  and  that  he  was  one  of 
the  m.ost  shining  lights  and  honours  of  the  age  and 
land  where  he  lived,  and  v.'orthy  of  a  very  distin- 
guishing regard  in  the  New  England  histories." 

He  printed  a  work  which  has  been  much  read  in 
this  country,  though  now  the  copies  are  scarce  : 

Som.e  outlines  towards  a  description  of  the  new 
heavens  and  new  earth,"  4to.  A  2d  edition  of 
-^vhich  was  printed  in  1727. 

Sewall  Stephen,  brother  of  judge  Sewall  was 
-one  of  the  v.  orthies  of  that  generation.  He  was 
universally  respected  by  his  acquaintance  for  his 
excellent  generous  tem.per,  and  obliging  manners  ; 
and  bv  all  his  fellow  citizens  for  his  prudence, 
knov.dedge  and  patriotism.  He  had  a  good  school 
education,  and  entered  college  ;  but  v/as  unable  to 
stay  the  years  necessary  for  obtaining  a  degree.  He 
alwavs  indulsfed  an  attachm.ent  to  this  seat  of  the 
muses,  and  mingled  with  the  friends  of  virtue  and 
literature.  The  ministers  of  religion  lost  a  very 
particular  friend  when  he  bid  adieu  to  these  earthly 
mansions.  While  he  lived,  he  was  useful,  as  well 
as  amiable.  He  was  employed  in  several  pubiick 
offices,  in  the  county  of  Essex.  He  v.as  clerk  of 
the  court,  and  register  ot  the  county,  Vvhich  places 
he  filled  v»'ith  the  approbation  of  all  his  constituents, 
Jn  1682,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  rev.  Mr, 
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Mitchel  of  Cambridge,  and  they  were  blessed  wiih 
17  children  ;  the  larger  number  of  these  survived 
their  parents.  The  good  man  died  in  Salem,  Octo- 
ber, 1725,  and  was  buried  the  21  st  day  of  this 
month  with  peculiar  honours.  The  guns  of  the 
fort  of  which  he  was  commander  were  discharged  ; 
also  many  through  the  town,  by  order  of  col.  Brown, 
who  then  commanded  the  Essex  regiment.  A  great 
concourse  of  people,  with  the  magistrates  and  min- 
isters  of  the  neighbouring  towns  attended,  and  every 
mark  of  esteem^  and  regard  was  manifested;  for  ail 
that  knew  him,  lamented  his  death. 

Sewall  Stephen,  son  of  Stephen  Sewali,  esq. 
was  born  in  Salem,  in  December,  1702.    He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,   1721,  and  then 
took  the  charge  of  a  school  at  Murblehead.  The 
office  of  a  grammar  m.aster  ought  to  be  account- 
ed honourable.     It  is  the  most  useful  employ- 
ment, and  some  of  the  greatest  men  in  this  coun- 
try have  thus  begun  their  publick  course.  Mr, 
Sewall  was  chosen  tutor  in  1628,  and  continued  in 
i  that  office  till  the  year  1759,  when  he  was  elevated 
'  to  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  judges.  His  character  was 
very  eminent  as  a  scholar.    Dr.  Chauncy,  who  was 
his  classmate, and  v,  hose  judgment  none  will  dispute, 
,-  speaks  of  him,  as  a  man  of  first  rate  talents.  Quick- 
i  ness  of  apprehension,"  says  he,  *'  and  a  capacity  to 
look  thoroughly  into  a  subject,  were  united  to  him  in 
the  highest  degree  I  ever  saw  in  any  of  my  acquain- 
tance. One  could  scarcely  begin  to  mention  a  train 
t  of  thought,  hut  he  would  at  once  perceive  the  whole 
;  of  what  was  going  to  be  said  ;  and  if  it  was  a  dis- 
I  putable  point,  had  in  readiness  v/hat  was  proper  to 
I  be  said  in  answer."    He  studied  divinity,  and  was 
'  an  excellent  preacher,  but  did  not  incline  to  settle 
in  the  ministry.     Having  turned  his  attention  to 
law,  his  wisdom  and  knowledge  were  so  conspicu* 
ous,  that  he  was  recommiended  by  the  first  gentle- 
men of  the  profession,  as  the  most  proper  person  for 
■  a  vacant  place  of  the  superiour  court.    Judge  Dud- 
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ley  was  then  chief  justice  ;  and,  upon  his  death,  he 

"  was  appointed  his  successor,  though  he  was  not  the 
senior  of  the  surviving  judges.  His  reputation  was 
high  vrhen  he  first  went  upon  the  bench,  but  in  this 
superiour  station  he  gained  more  applause.  He 
preserved  a  great  decorum  in  the  court.    He  niod- 

^  crated  the  debates  with  a  becoming  calmness  and 
dignity,  in  conjunction  with  a  strict  impartiality  ; 

'  shewins:  himself  at  once  the  man  of  honour  and  snir- 
it,  the  knowing  lawyer,  and  upright  judge."* 

This  great  and  good  man  was  taken  off  in  the 
midst  of  his  usefulness.  The  powers  of  his  mind 
were  in  full  vigour  ;  as  a  judge,  he  was  held  in  ad- 
miration, and  one  of  the  most  learned  and  useful 
members  of  his  majesty's  council.  To  this  office 
he  was  elected  when  he  w*as  cliief  justice.  He 
would  have  been  chosen  some  years  before,  but 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  accept  the  place.  He 

•     departed  this  life,  Sept.  10,  1760,  aged  58. 

•  No  one's  death  ever  excited  a  more  general  sym- 
pathy. He  was  as  much  beloved  for  his  good  qual- 
ities, as  admired  for  his  superiour  wisdom.  His 
polite  and  elegant  manners  gave  a  charm  to  the 
virtues  of  his  life.  It  was  remembered,  likewise, 
how  much  he  had  dispersed  and  given  to  the  poor  ! 
He  was  so  kind  to  his  relations  and  friends,  aiid  all 
who  applied  to  him  for  help,  that  he  outdid  his 
proper  capacity."  Two  orphan  children  of  hi^ 
brother,  MitchelSewall,  esq.  were  under  his  imme- 

\  diate  care.f  It  was  his  intention  to  give  them  eve- 
ry advantage  of  education.    The  loss  to  thcni  was 

I  irreparable. 

I  Judge  Sewall  died  a  bachelor.  He  v/as  a  mem- 
ber of  Dr.  Mayhew's  church.  The  Dr.  ])rinted 
the  sermon  he  preached  afrer  his  death,  which  may 
appear  too  much  in  the  strain  of  eulogy  ;  but  he  cb- 

•  Dr.  Mayhew's  Tuneral  sermon, 
t  One  of  these  was  the  late  Mitchel  Seuall,  esq.  of  Port's- 
mouth,  who  once  made  a  P.gdre  24t  the  bar,  and  was  celc'bra'.ed  -^'^ 
a  poet.  f 

i  . 
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serves,  that  the  memory  of  wise  and  just  men  oucrhl 
to  be  praised  with  all  ardour  of  expression.  It 
seems  but  just  and  equitable,''  the  Dr.  adds,  that 
he,  who  never  spoke  evil  of  any  one,  but  honoured 
all  men,  and  delighted  to  give  all  their  due  share  of 
praise,  should,  at  least,  when  he  is  dead  and  gone, 
be  praised  by  all  in  his  turn  ;  and  so  much  the  ra^ 
ther  because  he  would  not  willingly  suffer  any  to 
commend  him  while  living,  which  was  the  truth 
concerning  this  excellent  person." 

Sew  ALL  Joseph,  D.  I).  was  the  son  of  the  hon. 
Samuel  Sewall,  esq.  chief  justice  of  the  province. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1707,  and 
v/as  ordained  as  colleague  with  the  rev,  Mr.  Pem- 
berton,  pastor  of  the  old  south  church,  Sept.  16, 
1713.  For  many  years  he  continued  to  preach  to 
this  people,  who  were  edified,  instructed  and  com- 
forted by  his  labours.  He  was  a  man  who  seemed 
to  breathe  the  air  of  heaven,  while  he  was  here  upon 
earth  ;  he  delighted  in  the  work  of  the  ministry ; 
and  when  he  grew  venerable  for  his  age,  as  well  as 
his  piety,  he  was  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  cler- 
gy. The  rising  generation  looked  upon  him  with  rev- 
erence, and  all  classes  of  people  felt  a  respect  for 
his  name.  He  w'as  a  genuine  disciple  of  the  fa- 
mous John  Calvin,  He  dwelt  upon  the  great  arti- 
cles of  the  christian  faith  in  preaching  and  conver- 
sation  ;  and  dreaded  the  propagation  of  any  opin- 
ions in  this  country,  which  were  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  fathers.  Hence  he  w-as  no  friend  to 
free  inquiries,  or  to  any  discussion  of  theological 
opinions,  which  were  held  true  by  the  first  reibrm- 
ers.  His  advice  to  students  in  divinity  was,  to 
read  the  Bible  always  with  a  comment,  such  as  Mr. 
Henry's,  or  archbishop  Usher's,  and  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  work  of  his  great  prede- 
cessor, Mr.  Willard,  whose  body  of  divinity  v/as 
then  in  great  repute.  Though  he  so  often  preach- 
ed the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  yet  he  never  entered 
into  any  curious  speculations ;  his  object  was  to 
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impress  upon  people  what  they  should  believe,  and 
how  they  must  live  to  be  eternally  happy.  His  ser- 
mons were  paihetick,  and  the  pious  strains  of  his 
prayers,  as  well  as  preaching^,  excited  serious  atten- 
tion, and  made  a  devout  assembly.  His  character 
was  uniform,  and  the  observation  has  often  been 
made,  if  he  entered  into  company  something  seri- 
ous or  good  dropt  from  his  lips.  His  very  pres- 
ence banished  away  every  thing  of  levity,  and  sol- 
emnized the  minds  of  all  those  who  were  v/ith  him.'' 
He  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  from 
the  university  of  Glasgow,  in  the  year  1731  ;  and 
was  appointed  a  corresponding  member  of'*  the  so- 
ciety in  Scotland  for  promoting  christian  know- 
ledge." He  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
raisbionerSjby  the  hon.  corporation  in  London,  ''  for 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  New  England,  and 
parts  adjacent." 

AlthouQ:h  Dr.  Sewall  was  more  remarkable  for 
his  piety  than  his  learning,  yet  he  was  a  friend  to  lit- 
erature, and  endeavoured  all  in  his  power  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  and  reputation  of  the  college.  He 
was  a  very  good  classical  scholar.  He  could 
write  handsomely  in  latin  when  he  was  an  old  man, 
and  had  read  many  authors  in  that  language.  Most 
of  the  works  of  the  great  divines  of  the  preceding 
century  were  written  in  latin,  as  it  was  a  kind  of 
universal  language  among  the  literati  of  Europe* 
In  the  year  1724,  upon  the  decease  of  Mr.  Lever- 
et, Dr.  SewuU  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  pres- 
ident of  Harvard  College,  which  honourable  station 
he  did  not  see  fit  to  accept.  In  17-28,  upon  Dr. 
Colman's  resignation,  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the 
corporation,  and  he  faithfully  discharged  the  duties 
of  this  office,  till  the  year  1765. 

His  donation  to  the  college  of  money  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  indigent  scholars,  has  been  of  consid- 
erable use.  He  gave  this  during  his  life,  and  was 
among  the  first  to  repair  the  loss  of  the  library, 
when  Harvard  Hall  was  consumed  by  fire,  by  mak- 
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jng  a  present  of  many  valuable  books.  This  devout 
man  also  gave  much  alms  to  tlie  people.  He  pes- 
ses^ed  an  estate  beyond  any  of  his  brethren  ;  but 
he  always  devoted  a  tenth  .part  of  his  income  to  pi- 
lous and  charitable  uses. 

It  pleased  the  Lord  of  life  to  bless  him  with 
health,  as  well  as  other  means  of  enjoymentv  He 
lived  to  a  good  old  age  ;  and  preached  to  his  people 
the  evening  he  had  arriv-ed  at  fourscore  years.  The 
liext  Sabbath  he  was  seized  with  a  paralytica!  com- 
plaint, vrhich  confined  him  some  months,  and  he  di- 
ed, June  27th,  1769,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age. 

The  Dr.  published  a  number  of  funeral  sermons. 
One  on  the  death  of  Wait  Winthrop,  esq.  1717  ; 
king  George  1st,  1727  ;  on  pres.  Wadsworth, 
1737;  on  sec'y.  Willard,  1756.  He  printed  like- 
wise the  election  -sermon,  1724  and  a  discourse 
on  Rev.  v.  11,  12,  1745. 

Sharpe  Thomas,  one  of  the  first  planters,  was 
chosen  assistaat,  Oct.  20,  1629,  and  is  the  sixth 
member  who  joined  in  forming  the  congregational 
church  of  Boston  and  Charle^town.  He  could  noh 
reside  long  in  New  England,  as  we  do  not  find  his 
name  among  the  assistants,  who  held  their  court 
in  Boston,  October,  in  the  year  1630.  He  was 
present  at  the  first  court  held  on  board  the  brig  Ar- 
abella, August  23,  when  the  question  was  decided 
how  the  minister  should  be  maintained  ?  And  also 
the  second  court,  held  at  Charlestown,  Sept.  7th, 

Shepard  Thomas,  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Cambridge,  New  England,  was  educated  at  Eman- 
uel College,  university  of  Cambridge,  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  was  one  of  the  nonconforming  ministers  v  ho 
were  silenced  by  the  arbitrary  m>easures  of  arch- 
bishop Laud.  He  came  over  to  New  England  in 
1635  ;  and  succeeded"  Mr.  Hooker,  Vvho  exchang- 
ed his  place  of  abode  from  Newton  as  it  v.as  then 
called,  to  Hartford,  a  settlement  upon  Connecticut 
river. 

Mr.  S.  died  in  1G49;  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age. 
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He  was  a  pattern  of  piety,  industry  and  evangelical 
preachlrig.  He  was  esteemed  by  his  cotempora- 
ries  among  the  firsl  divines  in  New  England,  and 
his  works  are  now  read  with  sacred  delisrht  bv  ma- 
ny  serious  people.  His  publications  were  both 
doctrinal  and  practical.  His  treatise  upon  **  the  mo- 
rality of  the  sabbath"  is  very  learned  and  judicious. 
It  is  a  rare  book,  but  still  preserved  in  some  libra- 
ries ;  he  also  wrote  a  book  upon  the  matter  of 
the  visible  church,"  and  another  upon  *'  the  church 
memxbership  of  little  children."  He  printed,  be- 
sides these,  a  letter  under  the  title  of  New  Eng- 
land's lam.entation  for  Old  England's  errors."  His 
practical  treatises  are  a  sermon  *^  upon  drunken- 
ness ;"  a  sermon  on  "  subjection  to  Christ ;"  on 
ineffectual  hearing  of  the  word."  "  The  sincere 
Gonvert,"  a  larger  treatise,  v.'hich  passed  through 
four  editions  in  London  ;  ^' the  sound  beHever,"  a 
book  often  printed  in  Am.erica,  to  these  we  add,  an 
explanation  of  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins," 
"which  work  he  prepared,  and  it  was  printed  after 
his  death.  The  great  president  Edwards  makes 
free  use  of  this  book  in  his  treatise  on  the  affec- 
tions." 

Shepard  Thomas,  minister  of  the  church  in 
Charlestown,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Shepard  of 
Cambridge,  was  graduated  1653,  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, was  a  fellow  of  the  college,  and  died  Dec.  22, 
1677,  of  the  small  pox,  etat.  43. 

To  give  posterity  the  knowledge  of  him  Dr. 
Mather  brings  the  engravings  on  his  tomb-stone, 
also  the  testimony  of  president  Oakes  who  delivered 
an  elegant  latin  oration  the  ensuing  commencement, 
in  which  he  says,  Amisirnus,  Amisimus,  memorat- 
isimum  ilium  virum,  reverendishfimum  Thomam 
Shepardam  :  respublica  civem  optimum,  Ecclesia, 
theologum  clarissinium,  acadernia  non  filium  tan- 
tum,  et  alumnum  charissimum,  sed  curatorem 
etiarn  vigllantissirnum  ;  municipium  scholasticuni; 
s>ocium  suum  Drimarium.  amiseruiit.'' 
3  9   '    .  ' 
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The  tlilrd  testimony  of  his  fame,  is  his  ovvxT  c-  - 
lection  sermoii,  1672,  where  the  reader  will  see  so 
much  Vv  isdom.  learnings  and  faithfulness  "  constcU 
kited,"  that  he  \vill  pronounce  the  author  to  be  a 
'  man  of  first  rate  talents. 

She  PAR  D  Samuel,  pastor  of  the  church  in, 
Rov/ley,  was  the  second  son  of  Mr.  S.  of  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College, 
i  ^  1658,  ordained  about  1662,  and  died  166S,  etat 
\  The  celebrated  Mr.  Mitchell  wrote  his  character 
in  these  words.  He  was  a  precious,  holy,  meditat- 
ing, able,  choice  young  man.  One  of  the  first  threc^ 
He  was  an  excellent  preacher,  most  dearly  belov- 
ed at  Rowley.  The  people  would  have  plucked  out 
their  eyes  to  have  saved  his  life.  But  he  was  ripe 
for  heaven,  and  God  took  him  thither." 

Shepard  Jeremiah,  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Lynn,  was  the  third  son  of  Mr.  S.  of  Cambridge. 
J  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1669,  and 
!  ordained  in  1679.  He  lived  to  be  much  older  than, 
his  brothers  t  was  a  minister  at  Lynn,  41  years,  and 
died  June  2,  1720,  ctat.  72.  The  three  brothers 
are  recorded  in  the  Magualia,  as  three  excellent 
ministers,  which  the  author  thinks  to  be  som.etliing 
better  than  to  have  three  orators  like  the  Curii  at 
"Rome." 

I  Shepard  Thomas,  the  only  son  of  Mr.  Shep- 
ard of  Charlestou-n,  and  his  successor  in  the  minis- 
try, was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1676.  The 
people  of  Charles  town  invited  him  to  the  place  of 
his  father,  as  he  resembled  him  in  all  his  virtues, 

[  nullum  unquam  monumentum  clarius,  relinque- 
re  potuit,  quam  efligiem,  morum  suarum,  virtutis^ 
constantia;,  pietatis  ingenii  filium."  These  lines 
which  Tuily  writes  concerning  S.  Sulpicius,  have 
been  applied  to  Mr.  Shepard  of  Charlestown.  The 
last  of  the  three  died  vounicer  than  his  f.uher  or 
grandfather.  They  died  when  they  v/ere  turned  of 
40.  This  excellent  young  man,  died  when  he  was 
only  in  the  27th  year  of  his  age.     He  seemed  to 
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iiave  some  premoDitlon  of  his  dissolution,  end 
preached  13  sermons  on  Eccles.  xii.  5.  Mm\ 
goeth  to  his  long  home."  He  did  not  publish  any 
of  his  writings,  but  he  left  for  the  benefit  of  others 
the  perfume  of  his  name,  and  the  lustre  of  his  ex- 
ample. 

Skermai:  Johns  a  great  divine  and  em/ment 
mathematician,  was  born  at  Dedham,  Dec.  26? 
1613,  and  received  his  first  impressions  of  religion 
under  the  ministry  of  the  fam^ous  John  Rogers.  At 
school  he  discovered  uncom.mon  industry  and  in> 
genuity,  and  at  an  early  age  went  to  the  university 
•of  Cambridge.  Ke  did  not  receive  his  degree,  be- 
cause he  could  not  subscribe  the  articles  required, 
preferring  the  name  of  puritan  to  the  literary  hon- 
ours he  mi^rht  hcwe  bv  conforminp*  to  the  church  of 
England.  He  came  to  America  in  the  year  1634, 
-and  preached  his  first  sermon  at  Watertovvn,-  as  an 
assistant  to  Mr.  Phillips.  Having  continued  some 
time  with  this  people,  he  then  removed  to  New 
Haven,  and  preached  occasionally  as  he  was  invited 
by  people  in  their  several  towns.  Mr.  Hooker  and 
Mr.  Stone  once  declared  in  an  assembly  of  divines, 

Brethren,,  we  must  take  heed  to  ourselves  and  our 
ministry,  or  this  young  man  will  outdo  us  all."  He 
declined  settling  at  Milford  where  he  had  a  call,  and 
went  into  civil  life.  For  some  time  he  was  a  mag- 
istrate of  the  colony.  He  was  persuaded,  however, 
to  put  off  his  robes  of  office,  when  the  people  of 
Watertown,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Phillips,  gave 
him  an  invitation  to  be  his  successor.  At  the  same 
time  one  of  the  Boston  churciies  expressed  a  desire 
that  he  would  settle  w^ith  them,  and  he  received  a 
letter  from  London  making  a  similar  request.  He 
accepted  the  call  from  Watertown,  and  for  many 
years  they  rejoiced  in  his  light.  He  was  also  a  great 
blessing  to  the  college,  lie  was  chosen  fellow  of 
the  corporation,  and  delivered  lectures  which  most 
of  the  students  attended.  Being  a  first  rate  scholar, 
an  accor/ipiished  preacher,  they  were  v/illing  once  a 
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ibrtnlglit  to  walk  a  few  miles  to  hear  him.  For 

50  years  he  coutinued  these  lectures  and  drew  nia- 
r>y  iiearers  from  other  towns  in  the  vicinity.  Pie 
improved  his  great  intellectual  abilities  by  a  close 
attention  to  his  studies;  Dr.  Mather  says  he  was 
undoubtedly  *'  one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians 
that  ever  lived  in  this  hemisphere  of  the  world." 
He  left  many  astronomical  calculations  in  rnss.  For 
some  years  he  published  an  almanack,  and  always 
added  pious  reflections.     This  is  one  of  them. 

Let  me  entreat  one  thing  of  thee  and  1  will  adven- 
ture to  promise  thee  a  good  year  :  the  request  is  in 
itself  reasonable,  and  may  be  to  thee  eternally  proii- 
table.  Its  only  this  :  duly  to  prize,  and  diligently 
improve  time,  for  obtaining  the  blessed  end  it  was 
given  for,  and  is  yet  graciously  continued  to  thee, 
by  the  eternal  God.  Of  Sb5  days,  allowed  by  the 
making  up  of  this  year,  which  shall  be  thy  last,  thou 
knowest  not  ;  but  that  any  of  them  may  be  it,  then 
oughiest  thou  to  know,  and  so  consider,  that  thou 
may  est  pass  the  time  of  thy  sojourning  here  v/iik^ 
fear.'' 

Mr.  Sherman  married  twice,  and  had  26  children, 
twenty  bv  the  last,  she  lived  his  widow  some  years. 
The  last  sermon  he  preached  v/as  at  Sudbury — He 
\vas  there  taken  sick  and  died  at  Watertown,  Aug. 
8,  I6b5,  aged  72.    Magna  Ha. 

She  EM  AN  Roger,  was  born  at  Newtown, 
April  19,  1721.  His  first  ancestor  in  this  country 
was  John  Sherman,  who  came  from  Dedham  in  En- 
gland, and  settled  at  Watertown,  1655.  His  son 
John  was  the  father  of  William,  who  was  the  father 
of  the  gentltman,  the  present  subject  of  our  notice. 
H.  Slicrman  removed  from  Massachusetts  to  Mil- 
ford,  Connecticut,  about  the  year  1741.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  as  a  counsellor  of  law  in  1754, 
and  made  a  figure  in  h.is  profession,  though  he  had 
rievcT  been  bred  to  the  law,  or  had  the  advantages 
of  an  academicai  education.  The  resources  of  his 
ov.'u  mind  were  very  great,  and  he  pursued  hisstu^ 
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dibs  \vith  wonderful  diligence.  He  was  a  repre- 
sentative for  the  town  of  New  Ivlilford,  and  atter- 
v/ards  of  New  Haven.  In  1765,  he  was  appointed 
a  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  He  receiv- 
ed an  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Yale  College, 
and  was  treasurer  of  the  college  many'  years.  In 
1776,  he  was  elevated  to  a  seat  on  the  supreme 
bench,  and  elected  one  of  the  assistants  of  the  colo- 
ny. When  the  law  was  enacted  making  these  offi- 
ces inconsistent,  he  resigned  his  place,  as  counsel- 
lor or  asssistant  and  continued  on  the  bench  of 
judges.  He  was  the  same  year  present  in  congress, 
and  signed  the  glorious  act  of  independence.  He 
not  only  was  delegate  but  one  of  the  committee 
which  drev/  up  the  declaration.  In  I787»  he  was 
appointed  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which  form- 
ed the  federal  constitution  ;  and  afterwards  in  the 
state  convention  Vvhich  adopted  it.  He  was  then 
elected  a  representative  to  the  first  congress  under 
the  new  constitution,  and  when  a  vacancy  for  Con- 
necticut happened  in  the  United  States  senate,  he 
was  elected  to^  fill  it,  and  in  this  office  he  continued 
till  his  death  which  took  place  at  New  Haven,  July 
20,  1793. 

Shirley  William,  governour  of  Massachu- 
setts  from  1740  to  1757,  was  an  English  gen- 
tleman who  practised  law,  in  Boston.  At  the  time 
lie  v/as  appointed,  his  lady  was  in  England.  She 
had  been  soliciting  a  post  of  profit  for  Mr.  S.  in  the 
province,  and  by  the  assistance  of  her  ov/n  friends, 
and  the  intrigues  of  Belcher's  enemies,  obtained  the 
government.  He  was  a  man  of  address,  knew  how 
to  manage  the  several  parties,  and  conducted  so  well 
as  to  gain  the  affection  of  the  people,  and  continue 
on  the  side  of  the  prerogative. 

The  court  did  more  for  him  than  they  were  will- 
ing to  do  for  any  of  his  predecessors ;  for  they  ad- 
vanced the  governour's  salary  to  1000  pounds  ster- 
ling per  annum.. 

The  principal  events  in  his  administration  were 
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these.  In  1745,  the  expedition  to  Louisburg.  Of 
this  he  v/a3  not  the  projector,  nor  as  some  have 
supposed,  even  an  adviser,  though  after  the  sue. 
cess  of  it,  he  vras  desirous  of  being  considered 
as  the  mcin  spring  of  the  whole  business.  Mr. 
Auchmuty  laid  the  plan  in  his  study,  says  Smol- 
let.  Neither  Hutchinson,  nor  Belknap  mention 
Auchmuty's  name.  The  plan  is  given  by  Vaughan^ 
and  pressed  upon  Shirley,  who  was  gratified  with 
the  enterprise,  but  was  afraid  to  be  responsible, 
and  tlierefore  contrived  to  have  the  general  court 
patronise  it;  so  that  if  it  had  not  succeeded,  he 
should  be  free  from  blame.  Hence  he  always  spake 

your  expedition  gentlemen"— till  the  capture, 
and  then  it  was     our  expedition." 

The  year  succeeding  the  capture  of  Cape  Breton^ 
the  famous  expedition  against  the  colonics  v/as 
frustrated.  The  duke  d'Anville's  fleet  \\b,s  com- 
pletely destroyed. 

A  body  of  provincials  stationed  at  Minas,  was 
surprised  by  a  party  of  French  and  Indians,  and  the 
whole  number,  amounting  to  about  160,  slain  or 
inade  prisoners.  In  1747,  an  uncommon  tumult 
happened  at  Boston,  in  which  the  governour  was 
accidentally  involved.  Commodore  Knowles  im- 
pressed a  number  of  men  from  the  vessels  and 
^vharves.  The  governour^s  house  was  surrounded 
by  the  enraged  multitude,  and  he  Red  to  the  castle, 
which  was  considered  by  many,  the  high  sons  of 
liberty,  as  an  abdication  of  the  government.  In 
1749,  an  act  was  passed  calling  in  the  bills  of  cred> 
it,  and  exchanging  them  for  silver,  and  the  province 
was  enabled  to  do  it,  by  the  reimbursement  for 
the  Louisburg  expedition. 

In  1754,  the  governour  refusing  his  assent  to  the 
excice  bill^  became  very  p^opular.  It  is  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  strange  events  of  our  political  assembly,, 
that  the  excise  bill,  so  unfriendly  to  tlie  liberties  of 
the  people,  was  supported  in  the  house  by  men  ^vho 
had  been  whigs  hitherto.    And  that  it  met  its  death 
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blow  by  those  Vvho  have  ever  been  styled  the  torv 
administration.  Hutchinson  opposed  it.  Shirley- 
negatived  it.  From  this  period  the  governour  lefc 
the  management  of  civil  affairs,  for  which  he  v.as 
very  capr.ble,  for  the  military  departHicnt  which  he 
knew  very  little  about.  Upon  the  conquest  of  Lou- 
isburgh.  he  was  appointed  to  be  the  coL  of  a  regi- 
ment on  the  British  establishment  to  be  raised  ia 
America.  Afterwards  he  had  a  higher  military 
command,  and  went  to  dispossess  the  French  of  Nia- 
gara in  v/hich  he  was  unsuccessful. 

When  gov.  Shirley  was  in  Europe, with  a  ccmmis- 
sion,  to  settle  an  important  business,  for  which  he 
was  supposed  to  be  qualiBed.  as  it  related  to  the 
French  claims  in  America,  he  there  form^ed  a  mat- 
rimonial connexion  with  a  lady  of  the  Catholick  re- 
ligion. This  v.'as  disgusting  to  the  province,  ris 
the  people  at  that  time  detested  the  French,  and  all 
popi-,h  connections.  It  had  such  an  enect  upon  his 
administration,  that  he  felt  the  weight  of  tl:ie  oppo* 
sition,  and  soon  lost  his  place.  He  u  as  superced- 
ed in  his  government  by  Thomas  Pou'nal,  esq, 
without  losing  the  favour  of  the  crov/n.  He 
afterv/ards  received  an  appointment  as  govern- 
our of  the  Bahama  Islands.  In  1770  he,  return- 
ed to  Boston,  and  for  the  short  space  he  lived 
he  resided  in  his  house  at  Roxbury,  which  had 
been  kept  in  the  family.  It  was  indeed  a  spa» 
cious  mansion,  well  situated,  and  capable  of  great 
improvement  around  it.  This  house  v^-as  made  a 
barrack  for  our  soldiers  in  1775,  and  much  iniured. 
He  died  in  April,  1771,  a  poor  man,  but  was  hon- 
ourably interred. 

Skute  Samuel,  esq.  arrived  in  Boston,  4Lh  of 
October,  1716,  with  his  commission,  as  governouc 
of  Massachusetts.  He  had  been  colonel  of  a  Brit- 
ish regiment,  and  served  under  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borousrh.  He  was  of  a  familv  eminent  anions:  the 
dissenters.  A  similarity  of  religious  principles  ren- 
dered him  very  agreeable  tg  the  inhabitants  of  tlv? 
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province,  and  they  felt  the  more  satisfied,  as  d.^-^ 
had  some  reason  to  think  that  a  warm  episcopari. 
^n,  and  a  man  of  arbitrary  notions,  was  to  be  put  in- 
to the  chair.     His  administration,  however,  of  a 
few  years,  was  rendered  irksome  to  himself,  aiid 
not  grateful  to  the  people.    This  was  owing  to  par. 
ty  spirit,  or  the  peculiar  increase  of  it,  among  the 
popular  leaders  by  his  instructions  to  have  a  salary 
fixed.    These  instructions  he  adhered  to,  and  to 
these  the  friends  of  the  old  charter  were  violently 
opposed.  There  had  been  parties  ever  since  the  nev/ 
charter.    Dudley's  adherents  had  bten  st\led  ene- 
mies  of  charter  privileges.     But  in  Shute's  time 
there  was  another  cause  of  division  ;    they  who 
were  called  the  bank  party,  were  in  the  opposition 
to  government.    The  prudence  rather  than  the  in- 
terest of  the  governour  led  him  to  prevent  such  ac- 
cumulation  of  ideal  property  in  the  hands  of  colo- 
iiists  ;  especially  as  it  was  a  serious  evil  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  colony.     Hence  so  sedate  and  ac- 
ceptable a  man  as  Mr.  Sbute  could  not  please  the 
generality,  and  his  friends  were  unable  to  resist  the 
tide  that  set  against  him.     The  discordant  sound 
%vas  heard  when  he  negatived  Mr.  Cooke  who  was 
then  considered  as  the  man  of  the  people.  The 
controversy,  which  had  been  excited,  v/as  managed 
with  zeal  by  the  house  of  representatives  ;  and  con- 
tinued during  his  whole  administration.  The 
council  vvas  not  so  much  engaged,  and  were  often 
on  the  side  of  the  governour,  which  displeased  the 
leaders  of  the  other  house. 

The  con^duct  of  Mr.  Shutc  displeased  some  of  the 
more  precise  adherents  to  the  garb  of  religion.  He 
sonietimes  indulged  him.self  in  amusements  and 
parties  of  pleasure,  which  these  grave  censors  of  hu- 
man  manners  supposed  incompatible  with  the  dig- 
nity of  his  station,  and  inconsistent  with  that  godli- 
ness which  should  characterise  a  christian  common- 
wealth. In  1723,  Jan.  1,  the  governour  lefc  Bos- 
tQn  and  sailed  for  England >  he  embarked  suddenly. 
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ficquainting  only  his  particular  friends  with  his  de- 

sign-  /  /  , 

The  memorials  he  exhibited  after  his  arrival  caus- 
ed the  proceedings  of  the  house  of  representatives 
to  be  censured  by  the  king  and  council.  Whether 
he  was  to  be  ju^tiucd  or  blamed  must  be  learned 
from  the  history  of  those  transactions  published  by 
those  of  different  opinions. 

He  had  a  pension  in  England  settled  upon  him  for 
life,  where  he  could  indulge  his  natural  love  of  ease, 
free  from  the  tumults  of  a  people  who  were  dispos- 
ed to  vex  him.  There  he  died  full  of  days,  having 
lived  to  the  age  of  fourscore  years.  His  character 
was,  in  and  oat  of  the  province  of  Massachu- 
setts, when  men  were  not  engaged  in  the  violence  gf 
dispute,  a  man  of  an  open,  generous,  humane  dis- 
position, a  friend  to  liberty,  and  if  not  endued  with 
great  abilities  as  a  goveruour,  yet  just  and  upright 
in  his  private  affairs,  and  with  the  best  intentions  of 
re^rulatine  th.e  affairs  of  his  srovernment. 

Skelton  Samuel,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Sa- 
lem, was  a  minister  of  Lincolnshire,  Great  Britain, 
a  pious  man,  whose  abilities  and  character  v/ere  re- 
spected by  the  puritans.  He  was  associated  with 
Mr.  Higginson  as  a  minister  of  the  new  plantation  ; 
for  we  learn  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  xVIassachusetts 
company  in  London,  April  8,  1629,  Mr.  Francis 
Higginson,  Mr.  Samuel  Skelton,  5cc.  are  entertain- 
ed, and  engage  to  labour  among  the  Indians  and 
English.  Their  names  are  put  into  the  council, 
next  to  Mr.  Endicot's,  wiiere  the  style  runs,  gov- 
ernour  and  council  of  London's  plantation."*  The 
vessels  in  v/hich  they  sailed  arrived  at  Naum.keak 
in  the  month  of  June  ;    the  20th  of  July  was  set 

*  April  10,  at  a  ?^eneral  court  of  Massachusetts  company  in 
London,  they  elected  Mi'.  E.ndicot.governour,  Mr.  Hi^^irinson.Skel- 
ton,  B:'ig;it,  John  -md  Samuel  Brown, Tiiomas  Graves,  and  Samuel 
Sharpe  to  be  of  tlie  council.  The  governour  and  council  to  choose 
three  others  :  the  planners  two  more  ;  of  whicii  twelve  counselr 
lors  the  mijor  part  m.ay  choose  a  depu'.y  and  secretary,  Xh-i^Clhty 
continue  a  year,  CkC,    Prince:* »  ch^-OJiQloy;^ , 
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apart  for  prayer  and  fasting,  and  the  trial  and  choice 
of  a  pastor  and  teacher  ;  and  August  6,  for  tho 
choice  of  elders  and  deacons.  Their  office  was  theiv 
defined, ^ the  delegates  from  Plymouth  being  present. 
jSIr.  Skclton,  being  further  advanced  in  years,  was 
constituted  pastor  of  Salem  church,  Mr.  Higginson 
teacher.  The  elder  was  Mr.  Houghton,  who  died 
the  next  year.  Mr.  Higginson  likewise  died  be- 
j  fore  a  year  elapsed  from  his  installation.  Mr.  Skel- 
ton  was  the  particular  friend  of  Mr.  Endicot.  He 
was  the  more  regarded  by  that  gentleman,  because 
he  received  his  first  religious  impressions  under  his. 
preaching.  He  was  ready  to  support  Mr.  Endicot, 
likewise  in  the  strict  discipline  which  he  thought 
I  necessary  for  the  churches,  and  fell  in  with  all  his 
superstitious  notions  about  veils,  &;c.  His  col- 
league, Mr.  Williams,  who  came  ever  in  1631,  con- 
firmed him  in  his  prejudices  against  the  church  of 
Lngland.  They  also  acted  in  concert  against  the 
Inini^ters  of  the  bay,  whom  they  accused  of  seeking 
power  and  influence,  and  of  forming  themselves 
vipo^i  the  model  of  a  presbytery,  because  they  met 
together  in  a  body  once  a  fortnight,  although  it  was 
xriore  for  the  enjoyment  of  social  propensities,  than 
any  religious  purposes.  There  was  a  want  of  friend- 
ship betu  een  the  ministers  of  Boston  with  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  ministers  of  Salem.  Every 
thhig  which  one  party  did,  was  found  fault  with  by 
the  other.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  kind  of  notices 
of  the  character  of  Mr.  Skelton,  a  man  so  di^tin-. 
guished  among  the  first  planters,  should  be  given 
by  the  writers  of  that,  or  the  succeeding  generation. 
Governour  Winthrop  just  mentions  his  death,  Au- 
gust 2,  1634.  Dr.  Mather  mentions  very  litde 
about  him,  though  so  apt  to  introduce  the  lives  of 
rnen  in  his  history.  In  an  account  of  Salem  by  the 
rev.  Mr.  Eentlcy,'  we  are  told  that  he  died  v.  hen 
Mr.  Endicot,  his  benefactor,  was  out  of  favour. 

No  p-irticular  records  of  his  services  was  kept. 
His  opinions  made  him  no  personal  enemies  ;  but 


\ls  he  never  acted  alone,  lie  yielded  to  otl>ersa:i  the 
"praise  of  his  best  actions." 

Staxdish  Miles,  £rst  military  officer  in  New 
Piymouthj  came  over  with  the  pilgrims  in  1620, 
He  v.as  a  man  brave,  enterprising,  whose  per- 
severance was  equal  to  the  boldest  resolutions  form- 
ed  upon  the  impulse  of  the  mind.  As  success  al- 
ways attended  him,  the  iirst  settlers  placed  the 
greatest  confidence  in  the  man.  When  the  tov>-n 
of  Plymouth  was  fortified,  he  had.  the  care  of  it 
committed  to  him.  and  v.  ith  a  very  few  men  he  was 
able  to  defend  it.  He  made  several  bold  excur- 
sions in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth  in  1723, 
•and  also  went  to  Mr.  Weston's  plantation  which  he 
saved  from  destruction.  He  certainly  delivered  the 
people  from  the  death  which  the  Indians  threatened, 
and  were  ready  to  execute.  He  also  uent  to  Cape 
Ann  in  1624,  where  the  fishermen  t^f  Plymouth 
had  been  abused  by  a  company  from  the  w  est  of 
England.  The  captain  was  disposed  to  finish  this 
business  by  some  warlike  achievement,  but  it  was 
settled  by  men  of  more  prudence  and  moderation. 
The  particulars  of  these  expeditions  are  related  by 
Hubbard  and  Hutchinson,  and  make  part  of  an  ex- 
cellent memoir  in  *' Belknap's  American  Biogra- 
phy." This  narrative  of  the  aSair  at  Cape  xinn  is 
given  in  Hubbard's  mss.  as  follows,  capt.  Stand- 
ish  was  bred  a  soldier  in  the  low  countries,  and  ne- 
ver entered  into  the  school  of  Christ,  or  of  John  the 
Baptist  ;  or  if  ever  he  was  there,  he  forgot  his  first 
lessons,  to  olfer  violence  to  no  man,  and  to  part 
with  the  cloak,  rather  than  needlesslv  contend  for 
the  coat,  though  taken  away  without  order.  A  lit- 
tle chimney  is  soon  fired  ;  so  v/as  the  Plymouth 
captain,  a  m.an  of  small  stature,  yet  of  a  very  hot 
and  angry  temper.  The  fire  of  his  passiori  soon 
kindled,  and  blown  up  into  a  fiame  by  hot  words, 
might  easily  have  consumed  all,  had  it  not  been 
seasonably  quenched."  In  other  parts  of  his- writ- 
ing lie  speaks  of  capt.  Standish  with  more  respect. 
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He  not  only  gives  him  a  good  character  as  a  sf  1. 
dier,  biu  sa\  s  he  performed  his  duty  \ve>l  as  a  civil 
ofiicer.  He  v.  as  improved  to  good  acceptance,'* 
says  he,  and  success  in  affairs  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ment to  the  colony  ;  to  whose  interest  he  continu- 
ed firm  and  stedfast  to  the  List,  and  ahvays  manag- 
ed his  trust  with  great  integrity  and  uiithtVJnebS," 

In  the  year  1625,  he  v^ent  to  England  as  agent 
for  the  colony.  He  did  everv  tiling  to  serve  his 
constituents,  which  a  skilful  and  prudent  man  co-jid 
do,  but  the  plague  raged  in  Loiuion.  and  had  car- 
ried off  40,000  persons,  and  those  who  otherwise 
would  have  turned  their  eyes  to  this  infant  settle- 
ment, were  en^^a.2:ed  in  more  interesting  matters, 
the  saving  them^ selves  as  well  as  their  property 
from  the  dangers  v.hich  hung  over  them.  He  re- 
turned to  Plymouth  in  1626,  with  a  small  supply 
of  goods,  uhich  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  poor 
pilgrims,  but  their  souls  were  filled  \^  ith  grief  by 
the  sorrowful  intelligence  which  he  brcuo:ht  them 
of  the  death  of  their  pastor  Mr.  Robinson,  and  their 
faithful  friend  Mr.  Robert  Cushman. 

After  this  voyage  capt.  Standish  retired  to  his 
farm,  and  lived  in  rural  tranquillity,  though  not  in 
the  shadows  of  obscuritv.  He  vvas  magistrate  of 
the  Plymouth  colony  as  long  as  he  ii\ed.  He  died 
a  man  full  of  years,  and  honoured  by  his  generation, 
in  1656,  at  Duxbury.  The  spot  in  that  town  v.hich 
is  called  Captain's  hill,  belonged  to  him,  and  took 
its  name  from  this  circunistance. 

Stevens  Benjamin^  D.  D.  minister  of  the 
church  at  Kittery  point,  was  the  son  of  the  rev.  Jo- 
seph Stevei^s,  miiuster  of  Charlestown,  v,ho  had 
been  tutor  and  fellow  of  the  college  when  he  was  a 
young  man  ;  and  was  again  chosen  fellow  of  tlie 
'  corporation  17  12,  invvhich  olTice  he  continued  nil  his 
death  in  1722.  His  son  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  i'/40.  Having  lost  his  father  when  he 
was  a  child;  he  was  deprived  of  the  advantages  of 
his  instruction,  but  was  an  object  of  the  tender  con- 
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tr^rn  of  others,  and  his  own  exertions  and  excellent 
disi^o-ition  lessened  the  care  of  his  friends,  as  well 
as  gratified  their  fond  and  lively  expectations,  he 
was  ordained  at  Kittery  some  years  after  he  left  the 
place  of  his  education.  When  he  settled  v/ith  this 
people,  they  were  in  fair  and  fiourishing;  circum- 
stances. Several  merchants  of  large  property  re- 
sided in  the  tov/n  ;  navigation  was  carried  on  in  va- 
rious branches  ;  elegant  houses  were  built  ;  and 
strangers  were  allured  to  the  spot  v/here  they  mii^ht 
visit  sir  William  Pepperell,  and  be  entertained  by 
the  various  branches  of  his  fam.ily  in  their  liospita- 
ble  mansions.  Mr.  S.  lived  to  see  vast  alterations 
made  in  the  place,  and  to  bury  his  old  friends  Vv  ith 
whom  he  enjoyed  religious  fellowship,  as  well  as 
the  friendship  which  gives  a  charm  to  social  life. 
Of  late  we  should  not  select  this  place  for  a  minis- 
ter  of  the  first  talents  in  his  profession,  or  one  as  re- 
markprble  for  social  dualities,  as  his  wisdom.  Mr. 
Stevens  was  distinguished  for  his  piety  and  learn- 
ing. His  intellectual  powers  were  stron_^,  and  hs 
engaged  v/ith  ardor,  and  great  diligence  in  the  pur- 
suits of  science.  He  shone  in  conversation,  and  la 
the  pulpit.  Possessing  a  great  stock  of  religious 
knowledge  he  introduced  maxims,  useful  and  pious, 
with  great  pertinence,  w  hich  rendered  him  an  in- 
structive and  entertaining  companion.  In  his  pub- 
lick  discourses  he  reasoned  well.  These  v.erc  hap- 
pily diversified.  He  was  methodical  and  ingenious, 
pathetick  and  scriptural.  His  voice  was  rather 
strong,  but  not  clear  or  musical  ;  otherwise  the  per- 
spicuiiy  of  his  manner  v/ould  have  rendered  him 
popular.    But  he  u  anted  the  graces  of  deli^  cry. 

he  did  not  print  many  discourses,  but  those  he 
did  publish  are  among  the  verv  best  American  ser- 
mons. ']  he  election  sei  mcn  1761,  v/as  much 
celebiated,  as  likewise  a  sermon  delivered  before  a 
convention  of  m.inisters  at  Portsmouth  ;  the  funeral 
discou!S-^5,  one  upon  the  death  of  Andrew  Pepper- 
x^U,  1752  ;  and  the  bcrmon  upon  sir  Wiliiam  P-.pper- 
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ell,  1759.  He  preached  the  Dudleian  lecture,  1772, 
upon  the  evidences  in  favour  of  Christianity.  No 
man  uas  better  acquainted  v/ith  the  deistical  contro- 
versy. The  corporation  and  overseers  presented 
him  with  a  diploma  of  doctor  in  divinity  in  the  year 
1785.    We  do  not  find  any  publication  of  his  in 

i  latter  years.  But  many  have  wished  to  have  a  vol- 
ume of  his  sermons  published.    He  died,  May  18, 

I      1798,  etat.  70. 

I         Stiles  EzK A,  president  of  Yale  Collcg-e,  was 
j      the  son  of  the  rev.  Isaac  Stiles  of  North  Haven, 
I  .   Connecticut.    He  entered  college  in  1742,  and  was 
i      distinguished  among  the  students  for  his  bright 
genius,  his  intellectual  accomplishments,  his  moral 
virtues,  and  the  suavity  of  his  manners.    When  he 
received  the  honours  of  the  seminary  in  Nev/  Hav. 
j     en  in  1746,  he  was  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest 
1     scholars  it  had  ever  produced.    He  first  commenc- 
I     ed  his  course  of  life  with  the  study  and  practice  of 
\-    the  law,  he  afterwards  thought  it  his  duty  to  preach 
j     the  gospel ;  and  settled  at  Newport,  as  pastor  of  the 
i     second  church,  where  he  continued  from  1755,  to 
j     the  year  1776.    During  this,  and  several  succeed- 
I     ing  years,  the  enemy  were  in  possession  of  Neu  port ; 
I     and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  scattered.  Dr. 
j    .Stiles  v/as  solicited  to  preach  in  several  places,  but 
I     he  accepted  the  invitation  from  the  church  at  Ports- 
^    tnouth  to  remove  and  settle  with  them.     In  this 
'     place  he  was  universally  admired.     He  has  left  ac- 
knowledgm.ents  of  the  kind  attention  of  this  people  ; 
they  indulged  a  pride  in  the  relation  wliich  subsist- 
i     ed  between  them.     They  thought  him  the  most 
j    learned  m.an  of  the  age,  v.'ere  willing  to  hear  very 
f    long  sermons,  some  of  them  very  critical  disquisi- 
!    tions ;   because  they  flowed  from  the  lips  of  Dr. 
Stiles.     There  v/ere  many  polite  families  iri  the 
place.    The  doctor  was  a  gentleman  in  his  man- 
ners.  His  mildness,  condescension,  fluency  in  con- 
versation,   entertaining  and  instructive  mode  oi 
giving  his  opinionj  endeared  him  to  those  who  felt 
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a  reverence  for  his  character.  He  had  a  kind  of  fa- 
miliar  intercourse  which  was  very  pleasing  to  all 
classes  of  people  especially  the  rising  generation. 
He  would  excite  their  emulation  and  make  them 
think  fiivourably  of  themselves.  Hence  some  have 
called  him  a  flatterer,  which  was  not  the  case.  His 
candid  spirit  and  a  disposition  to  view  every  person 
in  the  best  light,  and  to  put  the  best  construction 
upon  every  action,  made  him  speak  and  act.  as 
though  he  coveted  the  good  opinion  of  others,  by 
addresses  to  their  vanity.  But  his  acquaiiiiance 
knew  where  to  trace  the  cause.  Thev  had  as  hi2:h 
an  opinion  of  his  integrity,  as  of  his  charity  and  afla- 
bility.  His  private  diary  discovers  his  sincerity. 
In  this  he  celebrates  the  virtues  and  accomplish- 
ments of  persons  who  could  m.ake  no  return.  He 
might  betray  want  of  judgm.ent,  in  some  instances, 
but  cannot  be  accused  of  paying  empty  compli- 
ments ;  he  certainly  had  a  greater  knowledge  of 
books,  than  of  mankind. 

In  1778,  he  was  chosen  president  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, to  the  great  disappointm„ent  of  the  Portsmouth 
church.  They  wished  to  fix  him  as  their  pastor. 
But  this  election  gave  pleasure  to  the  friends  of  sci- 
ence. The  plain  language  of  Dr.  Chauncy  ex- 
pressed the  wish  of  the  publick,  while  it  declared 
the  opinion  of  the  Boston  association.  I  know  of 
none,"  said  he,  **  but  w  ho  rejoice  at  the  election  to 
the  presidency,  and  unite  in  the  opinion  that  you 
are  loudly  called  to  accept  the  appointment."  On 
the  8th  of  July,  1778,  he  was  inducted  into  the  of- 
fice. In  this  conspicuous  orb  he  shone  with  un- 
comm.on  lustre  a  number  of  years,  was  an  honour 
to  the  college  and  his  country,  and  left  a  name  wor- 
thy  of  everlasting  remennbrance.  He  died  on  the 
12th  of  May,  171^5,  etat.  68. 

His  cliaracter  is  delineated  in  the  publick  papers, 
and  in  several  sermons  ;  memoirs  have  been  also 
printed  by  Dr.  Holmes,  in  an  octavo  volume,  enti- 
tled    life  of  president  Stiles,'*  which  is  a  very  in- 
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Teresting  and  very  useful  work,  containing  many  eiu 
tertaining  anecdotes,  biographical  sketches  and 
much  literary  information,  besides  a  minute  and  ve- 
ry just  account  of  the  president.  Dr.  Stiles  hud 
every  literary  honour  which  his  country  could  be. 
stow  upon  him,  was  a  member  of  many  learned  so- 
cieties abroad,  and  was  the  intimate  friend  and  cor- 
respondent of  the  first  characters  in  Europe  and 
j^merica.  His  publications  are  not  numerous. 
They  are  known  in  the  learned  world,  and  consist 
of  philosophical  essays,  and  historical  narratives, 
but  chiefiy  sermons,  and  theological  tracts. 

Stoddard  Solomon,  pastor  of  the  church  of 
'  Northampton,  has  always  been  considered  as  one  of 
the  greatest  divines  of  New  England.  His  ser- 
iTions,  his  tlviological  essays,  and  controversial 
writings  have  given  him  uncommon  distinction. 
He  was  born  at  Boston,  1643,  Antony  Stoddard, 
esq.  was  his  father ;  his  mother  was  the  sister  of 
sir  George  Downing.  Ke  received  the  elements  of 
his  education  under  the  famous  master  Corlet  at 
Cambridge  ;  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
1662.  He  was  afterwards  one  of  the  fellows  of  the 
house.  Close  application  to  his  studies  having  in- 
jured his  health  he  sailed  to  Barbadoes,  as  chaplain 
to  gov.  Serle.  and  preached  to  the  di^senters  in  that 
island.  When  he  returned  to  his  native  country 
he  was  invited  to  the  pastoral  ofiice  at  Northampton, 
to  succeed  the  rev.  Eleazer  Mather,  who  was  the 
first  minister  of  the  town  and  died  young.  He  was 
ordained,  1672,  and  preached  without  any  interrup- 
tion 56  years.  His  sermons  were  plain  and  pow- 
erful, experimental  and  spiritual,  close  and  search- 
ing, yet  rational  and  argumentative.  He  preached 
for  many  years  the  publick  lecture  in  Boston  the 
day  after  commencement,  and  crowds  of  pious  peo- 
ple assembled  to  hear,"t  He  was  strictly  calvinisti-r 
cai  in  his  opinions  upon  doctrinal  points  but  more 

*  See  Dr.  Holmes's  book, 
t  Dr.  Coimun's  iuneral  scrraon. 
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Ubeiv.l  than  other  divines  of  this  country  upon  ' 
points  of  church  discipline  and  government.  In 
the  year  1700,  lie  wrote  an  answer  to  Dr.  Increase 
Mather's  book,  entitled  the  order  of  the  gospel,-' 
which  excited  a  \'ery  alarming  controversy.  The 
pref^ice  to  this  book  contains  these  words,  The 
reader  is  desired  to  take  notice  that  the  press  in  Bos- 
ton is  so  much  under  the  influence  of  the  rev.  au- 
thor we  answer,  and  his  friends,  that  we  could  not 
obtain  of  the  printer  there  to  print  the  following 
sheets,"  kc.  The  book  was  patronised  by  the  foun- 
ders of  Brattle  street  church,  and  when  Mr.  Green 
denied  the  assertion  in  the  preface,  and  said  that, 
neither  president  Mather,  nor  his  son  Cotton  ever 
discouraged  the  printing  any  book."  Mr,  Brat- 
tle, Mr.  Mico,  Mr.  Tuthil,  declared  upon  oath  that 
such  conversation  as  this  took  place,  It  was  a 
shame  so  worthy  a  minister  as  Mr.  Stoddard  must 
send  so  far  as  England  to  have  his  book  printed, 
when  young  Mr.  M.  had  the  press  at  his  pleasure. 
To  which  he  replied  that  he  hoped  Mr.  Mather  was 
another  guess  man  than  Mr.  Stoddard."  Some 
years  after  this  Mr.  Stoddard  and  Dr.  Increase  Ma- 
ther had  another  controversy.  Mr.  S.  printed  a 
sermon  concerning  qualifications  for  the  Lord's 
supper.  Dr.  M.  wrote  a  dissertation,  wherein  the 
strange  doctrine,  lately  published  in  a  sermon, 
*'  the  tendency  of  w  hich  is  to  encourage  unsanctifi- 
ed  persons  to  approach  the  table  of  the  Lord,"  is 
confuted.  This  was  answered  by  Mr.  S.  in  a 
book  of  100  pages,  entitled  an  appeal  to  the  learn- 
ed, in  vindication  of  the  rights  of  visible  saints  to 
the  Lord's  supper."  A  small  anonymous  pam- 
phlet, the  appeal  of  some  of  the  unlearned," 
followed  this,  but  the  question  was  handled  in 
such  a  masterly  manner  by  Mr.  Stoddard  that  most 
of  the  churches  in  Connecticut  or  upon  the  river 
were  guided  by  his  sentiments.  This  controversy 
was  about  the  year  1708.  It  was  revived  i'n  1749 
by  the  grandson  of  xMr.  Stoddard  Mr.  Jonathan  Ed- 
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^vards,  v/ho  was  settled  a  colleague  with  the  old 
gentlenian,  and  for  some  years  was  of  the  same 
opinion.  He  altered  his  sentiments  afterwards 
and  publickly  defended  them.  The  controversy 
ended  in  his  dismissal  from  Northampton,  but 
his  writings  had  a  wonderful  effect.  Many  of  the 
churches,  .who  thought  Mr.  Stoddard  could  not  be 
in  an  error,  were  convinced  by  the  arguments  of 
Mr.  Edwards.  Mr.  Stoddard,  however  great  he 
vras  considered  while  he  lived,  was  surpassed  by  his 
grandson,  in  the  opinion  of  the  succeeding  genera- 
tion. 

That  great  divine,  w-ho  is  considered  by  many,  the 
light  of  these  New  England' churches,  as  John  Cal- 
vin was  of  the  reformation,  wrote  his  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  qualifications  for  a  complete  standing  in 
the  visible  church"  about  the  vear  1749. 

The  works  of  Mr.  Stoddard  are  numerous,  and 
several  theological  treatises  of  his,  have  passed 
through  several  editions. 

He  died  February  11,  1729,  etat.  86,  and  left  an 
aged  widow,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  \V'arham  who 
came  over  to  Dorchester  in  1630,  and  afterwards 
settled  at  Windsor  in  Connecticut.  She  was  first 
married  to  Mr.  Eleazer  Mather.  His  eldest  son, 
Anthony  Stoddard,  was  settled  at  Woodbury,  as 
pastor  of  the  church.  The  second  son,  col.  John 
Stoddard,  was  for  many  years  one  ofiiis  majesty's 
council.  But  few  men,  according  to  Hutchinson,  were 
more  universally  esteemed.  The  several  govern- 
ours  intrusted  to  his  direction  the  military  affairs  of 
the  county  of  Hampshire,  which  in  the  time  of  war 
v/as  peculiarly  exposed.    He  died  June  12,  1748. 

Stone  Samuel,  teacher  of  the  church  in  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  came  over  to  New  England  in 
the  same  vessel  which  brought  Mr.  Cotton,  and 
Mr.  Hooker.  He  went  with  the  company  that  set- 
tled the  tovv^n  on  Connecticut  river,  which  they  call- 
ed Hartford,  this  being  the  name  of  the  place  where 
Mn  §toae  was  born  in  the  old  country.    He  con- 
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-^'Inued  his  Labours  with  this  people  about  30  years, 
fourteen  with  Mr.  Hooker,  and  sixteen  after  the 
death  of  that  great  and  worthy  divine.    The  lat- 
ter years  of  his  life  were  rendered  very  uncomforta- 
ble by  a  schism  in  his  own  church,  which  caused 
the  lire  of  contention  to  spread  over  the  colony.  It 
originated  between  him,  and  the  ruling  eider,  in  a 
speculative  opinion  ;  and  it  is  not  the  only  instance 
where  disputes  have  soured  the  disposition  which 
were  founded  in  the  pride  of  the  understanding. 
The  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  entered  v/armly 
into  the  quarrel,  and  most  of  them,  as  Dr.  Mather 
says,  "did  not  knov/  what  the  quarrel  vvas."  Mr. 
Stone  had  a  logical  head,  and  perhaps  vrould  hold 
arguments  where  a  little  common  sense  would  an- 
swer better.    The  elder  was  doubtless  a  gifted 
brother,  and  knew  more  from  the  light  within, 
than  his  minister,  who  v/as  only  a  master  of  rea- 
son.   Mr,  Stone  has  the  name  of  a  great  dispu- 
tant.    In  the  pulpit,  he  >vould  introduce  propo- 
sitions to  discuss,  before  he  came  to  any  appli- 
cation.    The  heart  is  more  apt  to  be  aiFected, 
however,  by  evangelical  sentiments  delivered  in  an 
impressive  manner  ;  and  truth,  like  other  beauties, 
appears  best  in  a  plain  dress.    The  church  at  Hart- 
ford, sent  for  council  after  council,  who  v»^ere  all 
under  the  influence  of  party  zeal.      To  bring  the 
matter  to  an  issue,  they  at  last  sent  to  Boston  where 
the  ministers  or  delegates  could  have  no  partic- 
ular bias,  but  all  they  could  do,  did  not  prevent  a 
division  of  the  church.      There  was  a  removal  of 
part  of  the  church  farther  up  the  river,  and  those 
friends  v/ho  once  had  dwelt  in  unity,  never  were  re- 
conciled after  this  unhappy  difference. 

Mr.  S.  was  very  exact  in  his  church  discipline- 
Being  once  asked  what  a  cojigregatlonal  church  was  ? 
He  said,  it  was  a  speaking  aristocracy  in  the  face 
of  a  silent  democracy.''^  He  printed  a  discourse 
**  upon   the  logical  notion  of  a  congregational 

*  Magnaliaj  book  iii,  ch3.p.  16. 
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church.''  He  also  wrote  a  book  against  antino- 
miar.ism,"  which  the  famous  E&ixter  wished  to  sec 
published.  His  greatest  work,  was  a  body  of  di- 
vinity." This  was  never  printed.  But,  says  the 
author  of  the  Magnalia,  this  rich  treasure  has 
often  been  transcribed  by  the  vast  pains  of  our  can- 
didates for  the  ministry,  and  it  has  made  some  of 
our  most  considerable  divines  ;  but  all  attempts  to 
print  it  have  proved  abortive." 

Stoughton  William,  lieut.  governour  of 
Massachusetts,  was  born  at  Dorchester,  1632.  He 
was  the  son  of  Israel  Stoughton,  who  v/as  chostrn 
assistant  in  1637,  .'ind  the  same  year  commanded  the 
Massachusetts  forces  in  the  Pequod  war.  He 
died,  1645.  William  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College,  1650*  Having  turned  his  mind  to  the  stu- 
dy of  divinity,  he  became  one  of  the  most  eminent 
preachers  of  those  times.  His  election  sermon 
1668,  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  that  was  printed 
during  this  century.  He  was  never  settled  in  the 
ministry  but  in  the  year  1671  was  chosen  a  magis- 
trate. In  1677,  he  was  appointed  agent  to  the  court 
of  Great  Britain,  with  Mr.  Bulkley,  speaker  of  the 
house  of  representatives  to  answer  the  complaints 
of  Gorges  and  Mason  concerning  the  patent  line. 
He  afterwards  grew  unpopular  in  the  colony,  on  ac- 
count  of  his  connexion  with  Dudley  and  Andross. 
He  was  on  the  moderate  side  of  politicks.  Such 
men  though  pure  in  their  principles,  are  supposed 
to  be  wrong  by  violent  men  Vvho  must  run  to  ex- 
tremes. They  however  very  frequently  save  the 
vessel,  v/hen  tossed  by  the  vv  aves  and  billows  of  tb.e 
tempestuous  sea.  Afterwards,  he  obtained  the 
friendship  of  Dr.  Mather,  on  account  of  his  piety, 
and  became  a  favourite  with  ail  classes  of  people. 
Being  reconimended  by  him  to  king  William,  he 
was  appointed  lieut.  governour  under  the  new  char- 
ter of  William  and  Slary.  He  was  also  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  province.  Unfortunately  for  the  country ,^ 
the  governour,  lieut.  governour,  and  the  judges  oi 
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ihe  court  believed  In  witchv^^raft.  Stougnton's  great 
abintles  vverc  combined  with  so  much  vveakness, 
iind  he  was  more  obstinate  in  his  error  than  others 
on  the  bench.  Sewall  humbled  himseU"  on  acccrunt 
of  the  calamity  to  which  he  had  been  instrumental. 
The  chief  justice  felt  no  remorse  of  conscience, 
though  hi^  opinion  had  caused  innocent  beings  to 
suiier  the  most  ignominous  punishment  infiicted  on 
the  guilty.  In  1694,  when  Phips  left  the  govern- 
ment, he  was  the  commander  in  chief,  and  under 
his  administration,  the  affairs  of  the  province  v/ere 
conducted  with  great  wisdom.  When  lord  Bella- 
mont  died  in  1700,  he  again  took  the  chair,  but  he 
did  it  v/ith  reluctance.  His  age  and  infirmities  re- 
quired him  to  leave  publick  business.  Re  did  not 
live  through  two  years.  He  died,  May,  1702.  His 
estate  vras  large,  and  being  a  bachelor,  he  was  ena- 
bled to  assist  literary  and  pious  institutions.  He 
built  a  college  at  Cambridge,  which  had  the  name 
of  Stoughton  hall  inscribed  upon  it.  The  founda- 
tion stone  was  laid  May  9th,  1698.  It  stood  almost 
a  century.  A  new  colles;e  has  been  raised  since, 
near  the  spot,  and  bears  his  name. 

The  inscription  upon  his  monument  in  Dorches- 
ter burial  place  is  now  very  legible.  It  was  pub- 
'lished  in  the  collections  of  the  historical  society, 
vol.  ii.'' 

Sullivan  John,  major  general  in  the  American 
army,  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  Mr.  Sullivan  who 
came  from  Ireland,  and  settled  in  the  district  of 
Maine.  The  father  having  some  kno'.vledge  of  r'h.e 
latin  language,  kept  a  school  in  several  parts  of  tlic 
eastern  country  and  passed  his  latter  years  a>  Ber- 
wick, where  he  died  at  the  age  of  105.  It  has  bee;, 
said  that  he  could  speak  French  and  latin  Piuenily  when 
he  v.  as  i  00  years  old.  His  sons  possessed  talents, 
which  being  united  v.itli  uncommon  industry,  tliey, 
without  the  advantage  of  academical  education,  e- 
mergcd  from  their  obscure  situation  to  the  most  con- 
spicuous stations,  and  the  highest  honours  their  coun- 
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try  could  bestow.    For  several  years  before  the  re. 
volution,  Mr.  John  SullivL-n  pracLiied  lav\'  in  New 
Hampshire.    He  was  a  bold,  energeiick  pleader  at 
the  bar,  his  business  increased  rapidly,  and  had  he 
been-governed  by  avarice,  he  would  have  acquired 
a  fortune  in  his  business.     But  ambiilon  was  his 
predominant  passion,  and  he  preferred  military  glo- 
ry to  e\  ery  o.her  kind  of  reputation.     He  first  ac- 
cepted a  commission  as  major  of  a  regiment  in  the 
miliiia  in  1772.     There  v.  as  then  riO  immediate 
prospect  of    ar,  and  he  might  only  receive  it  as  a 
maik  of  distinction.     But  as  soon  as  hosiiliiies 
commenced  he  appeared  among  the  most  ardent 
patriots  and  intrepid  warriors.     With  a  party  of 
men  in  1774  he  went  to  the  fort,  and  by  a  manoeu- 
vre obtained  possession  of  it.     This  was  attended 
v/ith  no  great  danger  had  he  made  the  attack,  but 
the  consequence  might  have  been  ruinous  to  him, 
if  the  independence  of  America  had  not  taken  place. 
In  1775,  he  vras  appointed  brigadier  general  of  the 
American  army,  and  during  that  campaign  com- 
manded on  Winter  hill.    The  next  year  he  went  to 
Canada,  and  after  the  death  of  gen.  Thomas, took 
the  command  of  the  troops,  no  longer  destined  to 
conquest.     In  m^aking  his  retreat  from  this  pro- 
vince of  tl.e  British  empire,  he  discovered  great 
military  prudence  as  well  as  courage.   Kis  conduct 
gained  him  credit,  and  he  vras  a  favourite  of  the  sol- 
diers.    In  a  skirmish  on  Long  Island,  August  ^27 
of  this  year,  he  was  taken  prisoner.    He  had  liberty 

*  Mujcr  eereral  Joim  Thom:.s  of  Kirigston  in  the  eld  colony 
of  Plymouih,  Mas  dn  cfBcer  who  acquired  reputation  in  the 
PrtTich  war  which  ended  v.ith  the  ptsce  of  Paris  in  1763.  He 
was  one  of  the  best  ofncers  of  our  army  in  177  5,  and  command- 
ed tlie  division  nearest  the  British  lines  in  Roxbuiy.  When 
BoG'.on  wis  e\-ccaied  he  was  sent  to  Canada,  to  take  ti-.e  com- 
mand of  the  troops  which  Moni^omery  and  Arnold  led  ir.'.o  that 
province.  A  more  brave,  beloved  and  distinguished  ciiaracter 
did  not  into  the  field,  nor  wus  there  a  man  that  made  a  i^reaier 
c^crince  of  his  own  ease,  healili  and  social  enjcymf;:.'^*  He  died 
of  the  smull  poz,  JuuC  50;  1776. 
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to  go  upon  his  parole  to  Congress,  and  deliver  a 
message  from  lord  Howe.  In  October  he  was  ex- 
changed for  gen.  Prescott  and  returned  to  the  camp. 
At  the  battle  of  Trenton  he  commanded  the  ri2:ht 
division,  and  gen.  Greene  the  left ;  also  at  the  bat- 
tles of  Brandy  wine  and  Gerniantosvn,  in  the  fall  of 
1777.  He  was  chief  in  command  of  the  troops 
which  went  on  an  expedition  to  Rhode  Island,  Au- 
gust, 1777,  when  count  D'Estaing  blocked  up  the 
port.  The  marquis  de  la  Fayetie  and  gen.  Greene 
served  as  volunteers.  Gov.  Hancock  v/ent  from 
Massachusetts  at  the  head  of  the  militia.  The  par. 
ticulars  of  the  failure  are  related  in  the  histories  of 
the  war.  Sullivan  and  the  regular  troops  did  every 
thing  to  support  the  credit  of  the  army.  In  1779, 
an  expedition  was  planned  by  gen.  Vv^ashington  to 
attack  the  Indians  in  their  own  settlem.ents.  A  well 
chosen  army  was  prepared,  and  gen.  Sullivan  put  at 
the  head.  They  penetrated  above  90  miles  through 
a  wilderness,  where  thev  passed  horrid  swam.ps, 
and  barren  mountainous  desarts.  All  the  occur- 
rences are  related  in  a  letter  to  the  president  of 
congress,  Sept.  SO,  1779.  After  the  peace  with 
Great  Britain,  Mr.  S.  resum^ed  his  practice  at  the 
bar,  he  was  one  of  the  convention  which  formed 
the  state  constitution  for  New  Hampshire,  and  chos- 
en  into  the  first  council.  When  president  Lang- 
don  accepted  the  place  of  senator  of  the  United 
States,  he  was  chosen  president,  and  continued  in 
the  office  till  his  death.  He  was  succeeded  in  this 
office  by  col.  Bartlett  in  1790. 

Gen  Sullivan  has  a  high  rank  among  the  officers 
of  the  revolutionary  army,  and  has  an  equal  claim 
to  distinction  among  the  statesmen,  politicians  and 
patriots  of  1775,  his  name  appears  with  some  splen- 
dour among  the  literati  of  America.  He  acquired 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  men  and  things.  He 
read  more  than  any  could  suppose  consistent  with 
the  active  scenes  of  his  life.  Harvard  University 
received  him  among  her  sons,  as  master  of  arts,  and 
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lie  was  presented  with  a  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  by 
the  iiniversitv  of  Dartmouth.  It  oup;ht  to  be  no. 
ticed  that  Q-er..  Sullivan  was  a  member  of  the  fust 
congress  in  1774.  He  resigned  this  omce  for  ihe 
sake  of  goiiig  into  the  army. 

Smibzrt  Nathaniel,  a  celebrated  painter, 
died  in  the  prhne  of  life,  and  his  death  excited  uni- 
versal sorrow.  He  was  a  most  amiable  and  accom- 
plished  youth,  but  like  a  fair  ilower  just  opening  to 
the  view,  he  v/as  soon  cut  down.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  of  those  who  knew  him,  th:it,  liad  he  lived; 
he  \vould  have  obtained  a  reputation  equal  to  that  of 
West,  and  Copely,  or  any  other  Anierican  genius, 
who  has  done  honour  to  his  country  in  the  imitating 
art.  They  have  had  laurels  heaped  upon  them. 
The  myrtle  grew^  upon  his  grave.  His  father  u'as 
a  painter  of  some  eminence  in  the  line  of  his  pro- 
fession,  and  designed  his  son  should  be  a  scholar. 
For  this  purpose  sent  him  to  the  school  of  whicli 
the  famous  Mr.  Lovell  was  preceptor.  One  of  the 
first  and  best  pieces  of  Smibert's  pencil  was  the 
portrait  of  his  old  master  while  the  terrifick  impres- 
sions vibrated  on  his  nerves.''  Smibert  was  a  fme 
classical  scholar,  but  did  not  incline  to  pass  the 
number  of  years  necessary  for  obtaining  the  hon- 
ours of  college.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  his 
father's  business,  and  their  room  was  often  visited 
by  connoisseurs,  for  the  sake  of  the  pictures,  many 
years  after  their  heads  were  laid  in  the  dust.  One 
of  the  most  prominent  of  this  exhibition  v/as  a 
groupe,  and  dean  Berkeley  the  principal  character. 
\Vc  have  been  told  of  a  portrait,  once  having  a  place 
there,  of  John  Checkley,  the  famous  scholar,  and 
droll,  with  lines  under  it  written  by  young  Smibert, 
that  discovered  talents  for  poetry. 

The  year  of  his  death  is  not  recollected  exactly 
by  his  friend:;,  had  he  been  graduated  at  college,  it 
would  have  been  in  the  year  1757.  He  died  about 
this  time, 

Symmes  Zachariah,  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Charlestown,  was  bora  at  Canicrbary,  April  5,  1599 
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His  father's  name  was  William.    He  was  minister 
[    of  Sandwich  in  15S7;   and  also  the  son  of  Wii- 
liam,  a  man  who  was  a  protestant  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary*    Zcchariah  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity ot"  Cambridge.  He  came  into  New  England 
j    in  1635,  and  was  invited  to  settle  in  Charlestown, 
i    as  their  teaching  elder,  Mr.  James,  being  pastor  of 
[    the  church.    Johnson  speaks  highly  of  the  wife  of 
I   this  Mr.  Symmes.    He  belonged  to  Charlestown, 
1    and  was  doubtless  acquainted  with  her.    *'  Am.ong 
I  x\ll  the  godly  women,"  says  he,     that  came  through 
j    the  perilous  seas,  Mrs.  Sarah  Symmes  ought  not 
to  be  omitted,  her  courage  exceeded  her  stature, 
she  bore  every  difficulty  with  cheerfulness,  and 
raised  up  ten  children  to  people  this  American  wil- 
derness."   Mr.  Symmes  had  several  children  add- 
ed after  Johnson  wrote,  according  to  his  epitaph, 
which  gives  him  5  sons  and  8  daughters.    He  died 
Feb.  4,  1676. 

S  Y  M  M  F.  s  Z  A  c  H  A  R I A  H ,  minister  of  Bradford,  was 
the  son  of  Mr.  S.  of  Charlestown,  and  was  graduated 
;  at  Harvard  College,  1657»    He  vras  one  of  the  fel« 
:   lows  of  the  college,  v/as  ordained  at  Bradford  about 
the  year  1660,  and  died,  March  22,  1708. 

Stmmes  Thomas,  son  of  the  miniver  of  Brad- 
ford, was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1693, 
I  and  settled  first  at  Boxford.     After  he  had  left; 
that  people,  he  was  invited  to  succeed  his  father 
in  the  church  at  Bradford.     He  had  very  popular 
talents  in  the  pulpit,  and  made  considerable  of  a 
figure  in  his  profession,  but  he- wanted  prudence  in 
,  the  economy  of  his  family,  and  a  kind,  winning 
manner  of  address  with  his  parishioners.     With  a 
better  salary  than  his  neighbours  h-e  lived  and  died 
poor  ;  and  he  likevv'ise  kindled  a  party  spirit  in  both 
parishes  v.- here  he  v/as  settled.    One  m.atter  of  dis- 
pute was  concerning  church  musick.    The  people 
were  not  used  to  regular  singing,  and  he  was  de- 
termined to  introduce  it  in  opposition  to  their  pre- 
j  judices.    He  was  a  singer  himself,  and  could  noi 
I  3  K 
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bear  jargon.     He  wrote  an  anonymous  pamphl-t 
npoii  this  bubjcct  ;   this  was  followed  by     a  joea- 
serious  dialogue  concerning  regular  singing,"  by 
Thomas  Symmes,  philomusicus,  1722.  There  was 
much  ingenious  satire^  mingled  with  his  argument, 
and  he  gave  great  oftence.   He  died  Oct.  22,  1725. 
His  death  was  much  lamented  by  ministers  and  the 
publick.   Tliat  he  was  a  fine  speaker  we  may  judge 
from  the  compliment  of  Dr.  Colman  in  the  preface 
to  the  artillery  election  sermon  which  Mr.  Symmes 
preached  and  printed,  1720,     may  it  be  as  profita- 
ble in  the  readin<i-  of  it  as  it  was  i:)leasant  in  the 
hearmg.      '1  he  preacher  was  unto  us,  as  a  very 
lovely  song  of  one  that  has  a  pleasant  voice  and  can 
play  v.  ellon  an  instrument/'  &c.    Mr.  Symmes  al- 
so published  in  1725.  "  historical  memoirs  of  the 
£g!it  at  Pig'.vacket,  and  a  sermon  on  the  death  of 
capt.  Lovweil." 

Tailer  William,  lieut.  governour  of  Massa- 
chusetts, came  over  with  his  commission  from  the 
queen  in  1711.  He  was  a  very  facetious,  pleasant 
man,  and  agreeable  to  the  people  in  his  manners, 
though  in  his  politicks  on  the  side  of  the  preroga- 
tive, and.  in  his  religious  principles  an  episcopalian. 
In  1722  Mr.  Dummer  was  promoted  to  his  place, 
and  he  had  another  office  given  to  him,  which  he 
preferred,  because  the  income  was  better  and  surer. 
But  when  Belcher  was  advanced  to  the  chair  of  gov- 
ernment, he  had  promised  a  place  to  a  gentleman, 
whom  the  agent,  Mr.  Wilkes,  had  recommended. 
On  this  account,  it  vv'as  settled  that  Mr.  Tailer 
should  again  be  lieut.  governour,  and  Mr,  Dummer 
a  man  every  way  qualified  for  his  station,  should  be 
set  aside.  He  died,  March  1,  1732,  aged  55  years. 
From  a  sermon  preached  at  Thursday  lecture, printed 
with  a  dedication  to  Mrs.  Tailer,  it  seems  he  mar- 
ried a  relation  of  gov.  Stoughton,  and  jDOSsessed  his 
estate  at  Dorchester.  The  preacher  also  tells  the 
lady,  *'*her  husband  was  no  bigot,  for  he  often  at- 
tencjed  worship  with  her  at  Dorchester  meeting.'* 
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This  is  not  complete  deiTjonstration,  considering 
^vhat  influence  ladies  have  :  to  balance  it  we  mi.Lrht 
produce  his  name  to  a  complaint  of  the  episcnpsH. 
nns  a.2:ainst  the  dissenters  from  their  mode  of  wcr- 
ship.*  He  vras  doubtless  a  very  respectable  charac- 
ter, and  his  principles  cathclick  for  those  times,  and 
-Jie  v/as  attached  to  the  country.  Ke  v/as  also  a  man 
of  sense  and  information.  His  funeral  v/as  spien- 
-did,  the  bells  in  Boston  all  tolled  from  11  until  5 
o'clock,  though  he  v/as  buried  at  Dorchester,  and 
a  greater  number  of  carriages  had  never  been  ex- 
■hibited.  His  excellency,  gov.  Belcher,  the  hon. 
Mr.  Dummer,  Addington  Davenport,  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  Elisha  Cocke,  and  Adam  Winihrop, 
■supported  the  pall. 

Thackzh  Tho;,ias,  flrst  minister  of  the  Old 
South  church  in  Boston,  v\-as  born  in  Enc:land.  May 
1,  1620.  His  father  v/as  the  rev.  Peter  Thacher, 
•minister  ai  Sarum,  Vv'ho  intended  to  come  over  to 
■these  new  regions,  but  was  prevented  by  the  state 
•of  his  family.  Thomas  had  a  good  school  educa.- 
tion,  and  it  was  his  father's  desire  to  send  him  to 
the  university  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ;  but  he  de- 
clined, and  came  over  to  Xevr  England,  A.  D.  1655. 
In  a  letter  publi-hed  bv  his  uncle,  Antony  Thacher, 
we  learn  how  remarkably  he  v/as  preserved  from 
shipwreck.  His  friends  sailed  from  Ipswich  in  the 
month  of  August  for  Marblehead,  where  Mr.  Jorm 
Avery,  a  v/orthy  divine,  was  to  settle.  A  terrible 
storm  threv.-  the  vessel  upon  the  rocks,  most  of  the 
people  perished,  and  Mr,  Thacher  v,-as  cast  ashore 
on  a  desolate  island.  It  bears  his  name  to  this  day, 
as  also  a  place  is  called  A'-cery' s  fall,  w  here  thi^  good 
man  perished.  Thomas  Thacher  preferred  to  go 
by  land,  and  escaped  these  dangers.  He  received 
his  education  from  Mr.  Chauncy,  v.ho  vr^s  after- 
wards president  of  ilie  college.  He  studied  not  on- 
ly  what  is  common  for  youth  to  acquire,  but  also 

*  Funeral  scmionj  bv  rcv,  Mr.  Coopc::.  sr/i  riir.:; i:^]  Colloc- 
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the  oriental  languages.-  He  afterwards  composed  a 
Hebrew  lexicon,  and  vre  learn  from  Dr.  Stiles,  that 
he  was  a  scliolar  in  Arabick,  the  best  the  country 
aiTorded.  This  is  not  mentioned  in  our  ecclesi- 
astical  annals.  Dr.  Mather  tells  us,  that  he  v;as  a 
great  logician;  that  he  understood  mechanics  in  the- 
ory and  practice,  that  he  would  do  all  kinds  of  clock 
work  to  adniiratiouo  He  was  eminent  in  two  pro- 
fessions. He  was  pastor  of  a  church  ;  ordained  at 
Weymouth,  June  2,  1644.  After  some  years  mar- 
rying a  second  wife,  who  belonged  to  Boston,  he 
left  his  parish  at  Wey mouthy  where  he  practised 
physick  as  vvell  as  preached,  and  was  an  emincrit 
phyiiician  in  this  town.  He  was  still  looked  upon  as 
a  great  divine,  and  when  a  third  church  was  found- 
ed, he  was  chosen  their  minister.  Over  this  church 
he  Vv'as  installed,  Feb.  16,  16G9,  and  in  this  station 
he  continued  till  he  died.  I'he  last  sermon  he 
preached,  was  for  Dr.  I.  Mather,  1.  Peter,  4,  18. 
He  afterwards  visited  a  sick  person,  and  was  him- 
self seized  with  a  fever,  and  expired  Oct.  15,  1678. 

He  left  two  sons,  who  were  by  his  first  wife,  the 
daughter  of  the  rev.  Ralph  Partridge  of  Duxbor- 
t)Ugh.  The  eldest,  Peter,  was  a  famous  minister 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston.  And  Ralph,  who 
"was  settled  at  Martha's  vmeyard.*  Magnalia* 

Thacher  Peter,  son  of  the  rev.  T.  Thacher, 
of  Boston,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in 
1671.  Pie  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  an  object 
of  esteem  and  affection  with  the  ingenuous  youth 
of  the  university.  An  attachment  to  one  of  his  class- 
mates, Mr.  Samuel  Danforth,  son  of  the  deputy  gov- 
exnour,  Thomas  Danforth,  led  him  to  cross  the  At- 
lantick  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  his  company  in  his 
travels.      They  had  been  tutors  at  the  same  time, 

*  He  prin'c'jd  very  fev;  of  hi",  productions.  Except  his  He» 
brev,'  Ltxicor,and  liis  catechism,  each  of  Vv'hich  v.  as  on  a  shf.tt  of 
paper  ;  and  some  account  of  the  small  pox  in  a  fev/  paii^ts,  there  is 
rjothing  to  be  found,  but a  fast  sermon,  1G74;"  and  v/a? 
traiisci  ibcd  from  the  minutes  of  thtse  who  lieard  it. 
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and  were,  unwilling  to  be  separated,  but  death,  the 
destroyer  of  every  hope,  who  levels  our  most  pleas- 
ing prospects  with  the  dust,  cut  short  the  days  of 
Mr.  Danforth;  upon  which  event,  Mr.  Thacher  re- 
turned to  his  native  country.  He  vras  invited  to 
take  charge  of  the  church,  at  Milton,  and  ordained 
September,  1681. 

He  married  the  daughter  of  the  rev.  T>Ir.  Oxen- 
bridge,  pastor  of  the  old  church  in  Boston.  She 
was  the  mother  of  the  children  v/hich  suryived  him. 

He  v.-as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Milton  above  46 
years,  and  was  very  much  distinguished  among  his 
brethren.  He  preached  the  election  sermon,  1711; 
Artillery  election  sermon,  1705;  the  convention 
sermon,  1724.  The  first  of  these  was  printed,  the 
last  is  preserved  in  mss.  being  among  the  the  valu- 
able treasures  of  the  Historical  society.  He  died, 
December  17,  1727. 

His  character  was  delineated  by  an  able  hand  in 
the  Boston  Weekly  Newsletter.  From  which  it 
appears  that  he  had  "  a  great  deal  of  vivacity,  tem- 
pered with  grace  and  wisdom  ;  that  he  was  very  en- 
gaging in  conversation,  and  in  his  publick  perform- 
ances ;  that  he  was  a  zealous  assertor  of  tlie  purity 
and  liberty^of  tiie  congregational  churches,  but  ca- 
tholick  to  those  who  embraced  other  opinions  ;  and 
that  his  advice  v/as  often  solicited  in  ecclesiastical 
councils." 

He  did  not  outlive  his  usefulness,  his  Intellectu- 
^il  vigour  rem.aining  at  the  last  sabbath  of  his  life. 
He  then  preached  in  a  lively  and  affectionate  man- 
ner.  The  next  day  he  was  seized  with  a  complaint, 
which  in  36  hours  finished  his  course. 

Thacher  Ox£NBRiDG  E,  was  the  son  of  Mr, 
Thacher  of  Milton  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 1698  ;  was  a  preacher  for  several  years,  and 
then  fixed  in  Boston  in  a  ditierent  line  of  business. 
He  was  selectman  and  representative,  and  v/as  left 
out  of  the  general  court,  v*  ilh  the  other  friends  of 
gov.  Belcher  in  1739.    Soon  afccr  this,  he  re:ircd  to 
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Milton,  v/here  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days.  He 
lived  longer  than  any  of  the  generation  with  whom 
he  sat  out  in  the  journey  of  life.  lie  was  93  years 
old,  when  he  died,  in  1772. 

Thacher  Oxen  bridge,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
\    son  of  Oxenbridge  Thacher  of  Milton,  was  gradu- 
I    ated,  1738.     He,  also,  was  a  preacher,  but  with  a 
I    small  voice,  and  slender  state  of  health,  did  not 
i    meet  with  success  equal  to  some  who  have  only  the 
sounding  brass  to  give  them  a  reputation.  Mr. 
Thacher  was  sensible,  learned,  pious,  a  calvinist, 
beloved  by  his  friends,  and  respected  by  the  nurne- 
rous  friends  of  a  family  distinguished  from  the  first 

•  settlement  of  the  country  ;  yet  with  all  these  advan- 
tages, found  it  necessary'  to  leave  his  profession, 
and  go  into  a  line  of  life,  which  required  no  abilities 
but  a  vast  deal  of  drud2:erv  to  transact.    He  soon 

Tailed,  and  was  persuaded  to  study  law ;  for  which 
he  had  no  great  inclination  at  first,  but  afterwards 
made  a  shining  figure  at  the  bar,  and  upon  the  the« 
atre  where  politicians  act  their  parts.     He  was  re- 
presentative for  Boston  when  the  first  acts  w^ere 
j  made  to  raise  a  revenue.    Being  a  genuine  whig  he 
I  opposed  every  measure  of  the  British  -parliament 
I  against  the  constitution  of  his  country.     He  also 
]  MTOte  a  pamphlet,  entitled  *Hhe  sentiments  of  British 

•  Americans,"  which  is  read  w^ith  pleasure  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  It  was  particularly  levelled  against  the 
navigation  act,  but  contains  general  remarks,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  limes.  Mr.  T.  also  published 
a  pamphlet,     considerations  upon  reducing  the  va- 

.  1  ]ue  of  the  gold  coins  within  the  province."  It  con- 
!  tained  the  substance  of  several  pieces  he  wrote  in 
!  the  newpapers  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  gov. 
Hutchinson.    The  controversy  is  ably  discussed  in 
!Minot's  continuation  of  the  history  of  Massachu- 
setts,    'i'he  health  of  Mr.  Thacher  declined  froni 
the  time  of  his  receiving  the  small  pox,  in  1764* 
.  Pulm.onary  complaints  succeeded,  and  he  died,  Ju- 
.   ly  8th,  1765. 
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Ke  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  highly  esteem- 
ed by  his  fellow  citizens  for  his  moral  wcrch,  as  well 
as  his  legal  knowledge.  His  death  Vv  as  universally 
lamented  as  a  great  loss  to  the  pubiick.  He  left  two 
sons  who  have  since  made  a  figure  in  their  profes- 
sion, rev.  Peter  Thacher,"*^  v/ho  died  1802, pastor  of 
the  church  in  Brattle  street,  and  rev.  Thomas 
Thacher,  pastor  of  a  church  in  Dedham. 

Thomson  V/illia:-:,  pastor  of  the  chijrch  in 
Braintree,  is  called  by  Dr.  Mather,  one  of  the  A- 
merican  pillars.  He  came  from  Lancashire  into 
New  England.  Ke  first  went  to  Virginia,  but  was 
too  much  of  a  puritan  to  find  his  labours  acceptable 
there.  He  v/as  a  very  acceptable  preacher  in  these 
parts,  where  his  sentiments  were  more  congenial  to 
the  pubiick  opinion.  This  good  m,an  vras  unhappy 
in  his  mind,  a  prey  to  melancholy,  and  under  great 
temptation  to  comm.it  suicide.  He  prayed  earnest- 
ly to  be  brought -Out  of  darkness,  the  pastors  and 
brethren  of  the  neighbouring -churches  poured  out 
their  cries  and  supplications  for  him,  and  his  end 
was  peace.  He  died,  Dec.  20,  1666.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  an  author  of  some  reputation,  but  ex- 
cept one  or  two  prefaces  to  the  books  of  others, 
none  of  his  publicatioas  have  come  dovvn  to  us. 

ToRREY  WiLLiAH,  cne  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Massachusetts,  was  one  of  our  earliest  authors. 
The  place  v/here  he  fixed  his  abode  was  Weymouth, 
and  he  was  active  in  calling;  the  rev.  T.  Tliacher  to 
be  pastor  of  their  church.  He  v/as  appointed  a  jus- 
tice of  peace,  with  a  power  to  marry."  He  wa^ 
one  of  the  first  militar}-  oficers  in  the  colony.  When 
he  received  a  commission  to  be  captain  of  the  train 
band,  it  was  as  high  a  rank  as  vras  then  known. 
He  was  a  man  of  very  considerable  learning,  and 
\^T0te  a  book  upon  the  Milleninm.  It  is  entitled, 
'*  a  discourse  concerning  futurities  to  com.e  wricten 
by  a  very  old  man,  in  continual  expectation  of  his 

»  For  the  details  of  the  character  of  the  rev.  Peter  Thacher> 
D.  D.  ses  the  close  of  the  Sih  vol.  Historical  Collections. 
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translation  into  another  life  and  v/orld.-'  It  vas  a 
4to.  about  60  pages.  A  second  edition  was  printed 
ill  8vo.  in  1757,  vrith  a  preface  by  Mr.  Prince. 

Torre Y  Samuel,  son  of  V/illiani  Tcrrey,  was 
an  eminent  scholar  and  divine.   His  school  learning 
I     he  received  from  his  father  vrho  understood  latin 
I     very  well.  He  entered  Harvard  College,  and  v.  ould 
I     have  taken  his  degree  in  1650,  but  left  colle,c;e  v;ith 
I     a  number  of  others,  because  a  law  ^vas  made,  re- 
I     quirin.g  the  students  to  stay  4  years  in  order  to  re- 
j     ceive  their  degrees.    He  soon  preached,  and  %vas 
j     invited  to  settle  at  Weymouth,  1656,  where  he  con- 
j     tinned  51  years  a  faithful,  laborious,  exemplary  min- 
I     ister.    He  had  such  n  gift  in  prayer  that  he  was  al- 
j     ways  chosen  upon  publick  occasions,  as  Mr.  Prince 
I     tells  us     to  bring  up  the  rear  of  their  religious  ex- 
I    ercises."    Upon  a  publick  fast  in  the  year  i6*J6,  he 
prayed  two  hours  after  all  the  other  exercises  were 
j     over,  and  was  so  pertinent,  so  regular,  so  natural, 
1     so  free,  lively  and  affecting,  that  tovrards  the  end, 
j     hinting  at  some  new  and  agreeable  scenes  of  thought, 
j     we  could  not  help  wishing  him  to  enlarge  upon 
1    them.    This  was  the  language  of  that  eminent  lavr. 
\    yer,  Mr.  Read,  to  Mr.  Prince.    He  vras  a  student 
I    of  college,  at  the  time,  and  he  said  his  fellow  stu- 
l    dents  regretted  that  he  did  not  pray  an  hour  longer. 
\        Mr.  T.  was  invited  to  preach  the  election  sermon 
three  times,  in  1674,  1683,  1695,  and  the  discours- 
es are  excellent.    He  was  a  person  "  of  such  deep 
and  extensive  views  that  the  governourand  council 
would  send  for  him  to  come  15  miles,  to  help  them 
Tvith  his  advice  and  wise  observations.     His  inti- 
mate friends  were  gov.  Stcughton,  Judge  Sev.'all, 
rev.  Mr.  Moodey,  Willard,  Hobart  of  Newtown  and 
Thucher  of  Milton.     His  wife  was  the  daughter  of 
secretary  Rawson.    Although  he  never  had  the  hon- 
our of  a  degree  at  college,  yet  upon  the  death  of 
president  Rogers  in  1686,  he  v/as  chosen  to  succeed 
him,  but  excused  himself  from  accepting  that  hon- 
ourable station  ;  but  acted  ^  num.ber  of  years  as  fcl. 
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}oAv  of  the  corporation.  He  died,  April  10,  1707, 
etat.  76. 

Mr.  Prince  says  his  father  was  an  instance  of 
\vhat  eminent  men  of  the  civil  order  once  adorned 
our  New  England  churches."  We  may  observe, 
that  the  son  vras  an  instance  of  what  our  divines 
were  a  century  a_5^o,  when  the  first  gentleman  of  the 
civil  order  so  highly  respected  them  ;  Mr.  Pember- 
ton  likewise  alludes  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Torrey, 
when  he  says  we  had  not  dried  our  eyes  for  the 
loss  of  our  Samuel,  v»-hen  Providence  opens  anew 
the  fountain  of  our  tears  by  aillicting  us  with  the 
news  of  another."'^ 

'Pre  A  DWELL  Daniel,  an  eminent  mathemati- 
cian, was  born  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
his  parents  came  from  Ipswich,  Massachusetts.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1754.  He  was 
elected  professor  of  mathematicks  in  King's  Col- 
lege, New  York,  the  same  year  he  took  his  degree 
at  Cambridge,  to  which  place  he  was  recommend- 
ed by  Mr.  professor  Winthrop.  He  died  a  few 
years  after  greatly  lamented.  In  Chandler's  life  of 
president  Johnson,  after  speaking  of  their  obtaining 
this  excellent  young  m.an  to  be  professor,  he  says, 

in  the  year  1759,  there  was  a  private  commence- 
ment on  account  of  the  small  pox.  The  president 
spent  the  winter  at  Stratford,  but  under  great  an::i- 
ety  of  mind,  for  he  left  Mr.  Treadwell,  the  mathe- 
matical professor  in  a  declining  state  of  health, 
Vyhich  soon  turned  to  a  consumption,  and  put  a  pe- 
riod  to  his  life  early  in  the  spring." 

Trumbull  Jonathan,  governour  of  Connecti- 
cut, was  a  descendant  from  the  carl}'  settlers  of  Neu- 
England.  Two  brothers,  of  the  name,  came  from 
the  west  of  England  into  the  Massachusetts  colonv. 
The  one  fixed  at  Charlestown,  the  other  at  Ipsv/ich. 
The  father  of  gov.  Trumbull  v/as  a  substantial  far- 
mer in  the  tov,  n  oT  Lebanoii  in  Connecticut.  V/hen 
he  was  a  young  m.an  he  went  to  this  place^  and  Vvas 

*  S'.rmon  upon  Mr.  Wiilard- 
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one  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  year  1700.    He  emi- 
grated from  Westfield  in  the  county  of  Hampshire^ 
where  his  lather  had  removed  from  Ipswich,  '.vho  was 
among  the  most  respectable  of  the  yeomanry.  The 
governour  was  born  at  Lebanon  in  1710.     In  the 
year  1723,  he  entered  Harvard  College.    He  early 
discovered  nne  talents  and  a  m.ost  amiable  disposi- 
tion. He  was  a  modest  ingenuous  youth,  very  bash- 
ful when  he  first  entered  college,  owing  to  his  ten- 
der years,  as  well  as  retired  situation  ;  but  he  was 
much  btrloved  by  his  classmates^  and  when  he  took 
his  degree,  one  of  the  finest  scholars,  with  such 
accomplishments  as  qualified  him  to  be  useful.,  as 
well  as  to  make  the  most  conspicuous  figure.  He 
v/as  fond  of  the  study  of  divinity,  and  for  some 
years  was  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  ;  he  then  turned 
his  attention  to  jurisprudence,  and  soon  became  an 
eminent  civilian.      It  is  -an  observation  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson     that  many  of  the  first  characters  in 
Massachusetts  were  at  first  probationers  for  the 
ministry,  and  afterwards  made  a  figure  at  the  bar, 
or  in  the  legislative  or  executive  courts  of  the  pro- 
vince."    We  recollect  the  names  of  Stoughton, 
Read,  Gridley  and  judge  Stephen  Sewall.  That  gen- 
tleman adds,  that  when  persons  have  been  ordained 
they  ought  "  to  have  very  special  reasons  to  leave 
the  profession  for  a  civil  employment."    We  have 
seen  an  instance  of  this  in  gov.  Saltonstall,  where 
the  publick  was  much  benefitted. 
-  Gov.  Trumbull  was  employed  in  many  civil  ofii- 
ces  all  of  which  he  executed  with  great  fidelity,  and 
grew  in  the  esteem  of  the  people  as  he  advanced  in 
years.     He  was  an  active  man  in  publick  life,  51 
years  ;  15  of  which  he  was  governour  of  Connecti- 
cut colony.    When  he  first  went  into  this  ofiice  it 
required  a  man  of  prudence,  firmness,  consistency 
and  ability  to  m^anage  affairs.    A  good  pilot  is  ne- 
cessary for  every  bark  which  sails  on  the  tempes- 
tuous sea.     In  Connecticut  the  appearance  was 
more  tranquil  than  the  neighbouring  province,  but 
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the  clouds  were  gathering  which  soon  dark ened  the 
face  of  the  country.  Gov.  TrumbuU  saw  the  storni 
burst  upon  Massachusetts  in  1775  ;  he  lived  lo  see 
the  auspicious  day,  also,  when  his  country  enjoyed 
the  blessings  of  peace,  and  the  glory  of  her  inde- 
pendence. No  man  could  guide  the  vessel  of  state 
with  more  care.  No  man  evtr  loved  his  country 
more.  During  the  v/iK):e  American  war,  he  sho',\"ed 
himself  the  honest  and  unshaken  patriot,  the  ^vlic 
and  able  magistrate.  In  an  excellent  speech  he 
made  to  the  general  assembly,  October,  17S3,  he 
thus  expresses  himself,  1  nave  to  request  the  fa- 
vour  of  you,  gentlemen,  and  through  you,  of  all  the 
freemien  of  the  state,  that  after  May  next,  1  niay  be 
excused  from  any  further  service  in  publick  life, 
and  from  this  tim.e  I  may  no  longer  be  con-idered 
as  an  object  for  your  su&ages  for  any  publick  em- 
ployment. The  reasonableness  of  the  request  1  am. 
persuaded  will  be  questioned  by  no  one.  The 
length  of  time  1  have  devoted  to  their  service,  with 
mv  declining  state  of  vigour  and  activity,  v/ill  I 
please  miyseli"  form  for  me  a  suiTicient  and  unfailing 
excuse  with  my  lellov/  citizens.'' 

This  excellent  man  departed  this  life  on  the  17th 
of  August,  i7c5,  at  his  seat  in  Lebanon  in  the  75th 
year  of  his  age.  His  father  had  lived  the  same  num- 
ber  of  years. 

Gov.  Trumbull  made  a  great  collection  of  papers, 
mss.  &:c.  which  were  presented  by  the  family  to  the 
Massachusetts  historical  society,  several  of  tliem 
have  been  printed  in  the  volumes  of  their  collections. 
They  consider  the  whole  as  an  invaluable  treasure. 
Among  their  honorary  m.embers,  and  truly  honour- 
able men  is  the  present  Jonathan  TrumbuU,  esq. 
the  eldest  son  of  his  late  excellency,  and  the  pre- 
sent worthy  governour  of  Connecticut.* 

*  Mons.  Ch.2s^eHeav,  v:ho  siw  c:ov.  Trumbvi!!  vviieri  ht  '.v^s 
70  years  old*  writes,  He  x^as  governour  by  exccilcnrt,  for  he 
had  b>t:ii  so  15  years,  havin,^becn  rtchostrt  every  tzjo  yc^s,.  and 
equally  possesbin.^  the  pi^bllc  esteem,  ur.der  the  Briti:>U  t^ovcrnr 
incnt  and  that  ofcon-rre^s.    His  ^vhole  lifV  is  cjvoted  to  Liii;.-fS5< 
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TucKEP  John,  D.  D".  a  celebrated  divine  and 
controversial  writer,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 1741,  and  ordained  over  the  first  church  at 
-Kewbury  in  1745.    He  was  a  man  of  very  superi- 
our  abilities,  and  having  pursued  his  studies  Vvith 
diligence,  he  shone  with  a  mild,  engaging,  as  well 
as  brilliant  lustre  amidst  the  stars  ol"  our  churches. 
Being  a  man  of  inquiry,  like  some  of  his  great  pre- 
decessors, he  was  subjected  to  vexations  and  trials, 
on  account  of  his  opinions,  which  differed  from 
the  generality  of  the  neighbourhood.    He  had  too 
fair  a  mind  to  disguise  his  sentiments  and  too  n^ucli 
honour  and  liberality  to  impose  them  on  others.  He 
never  willingly  entered  into  a  theological  dispute, 
but  whenever  he  v/as  called  upon  to  defend  his 
tenets,  did  it  with  boldness  and  skill,  as  a  reason- 
er,  a  man  of  pious  seiniment,  a  divine  filled  with 
christian  candour,  and  influenced  bv  the  love  of  re- 
ligion. No  man  was  less  opinionated,  or  discovered 
more  pleasantness,  good  humour  and  good  man- 
ners in  social  in.tercourse.     In  his  writings,  how- 
ever, upon  controverted  points,  while  he  treated  the 
subject  Vwith  reverence,  he  indulged  a  vein  of  hu- 
mour and  satire,  against  his  antagonist  which  gave 
a  keen  edge  to  his  style,  and  made  dry  argum-ents 
entertaining.    This  appears  in  a  work  of  his,  enti- 
tled, "  a  brief  account  of  an  ecclesiastical  council  so 
called,  convened  in  the  first  parish  of  Newbury, 
March  31,  1767."    They  had  several  sessions,  and 
he  printed  an  account  of  each  session  as  soon  as  it 
was  ended  ;    and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  whole,  a 
sermon,  Acts  xx.  17,  18,  "  being  a  minister's  ap- 
peal to  his  hearers  as  to  his  life  and  doctrine."  ^vir, 

which  he  prii:s:on.ili:ly  loves,  ^vheLhe^  in)portant  or  not,  or  rail'.ei' 
vrith  resptct  lo  \iim  there  is  none  oi"  Uie  h.ttti-  description.  H.c 
has  all  ihe  sini;)iici!y  u\  his  c]resb,all  the  iniportanct  5iik!  even  all 
the  ptrdantry,  \)<:CunvA':\^  the  great  nia^jisiruie  of  a  small  r'.pi-ijtic. 
He  brou;^lit  to  my  n:iiiui,  li;e  burgoinabtcrs  ol' Holhand,  the  iieir.- 
biuscs  and  the  Burnevcitits,'*  Sec. 

He  mer:iioi;ed  stverul  oihcr  tilings  ir/irrrled  with  the  rr/;3^jke5 
of  a  travLllcr. 
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Aaron  Hutchinson  one  of  the  council  preached,  and 
wrote  against  him,  which  he  answered  very  hvcly, 
keen  and  pointed  remarks. 

Another  spiritual  adversary  of  Mr.  T.  was  the 
rev.  Jonathan  Parsons  of  Newburyport.  Those 
who  were  disaiTected  to  Mr.  T.  went  over  to  his 
church,  and  were  aided  by  him,  in  making-  excep- 
tions to  their  minister's  preaching  until  they  be- 
come, as  thorns  in  his  side.  In  the  year  1 757  Mr.T. 
printed  a  pamphlet  observations  on  the  doctrines 
and  uncharitableness  of  the  rev.  Jonathan  Parsons," 
S;c,  These  were  followed  by  another  pamphlet 
several  years  after,  in  which  he  vindicated  the  civil 
government  of  this  province  from  that  gendeman's 
severe  charges  of  spiritual  tyranny  and  slavery. 
This  was  printed  1774,  Mr.  P.  made  no  reply.  Mr. 
Tucker  had  another  controversy  with  a  gentleman 
in  the  neighbourhood,  a  very  respectable  clergy- 
man, and  zealous  calvinist.  This  was  managed 
with  more  gravity  and  respectful  attention  to  the 
character  of  a  brother  in  the  ministry.  In  the  year 
1767,  the  rev.  James  Chandler  of  Rowley,  printed 
a  sermon  in  which  was  a  marginal  note  aimed  at 
what  iMr.  T.  had  w^-itten  concerning''  confessions 
of  faith."  Mr.  T.  addressed  a  printed  letter  to  Mr. 
Chandler,  in  which  he  spake  against  making  an}- 
rule  of  faith,  but  the  bible.  To  this  Mr.  Chandler 
replied  in  a  sensible  sedate  manner,  but  defer;ded, 
wdth  some  zeal,  the  doctrines  of  the  New  England 
churches,  and  the  propriety  of  creeds  and  confcs^ 
sions,  &c.  This  produced  a  second  letter  from 
Mr.  Tucker  in  reply  to  Mr.  Chandler's  vindici:- 
tion,"  1768,  54  pages. 

The  same  year  Mr.  T.  was  chosen  to  preach  the 
convention  sermon  ;  he  also  preached  the  election 
sermon,  1771  ;  and  the  Dudleian  lecture,  1778.^-' 

*  Bi:s:de  the  ',--u'i!icat:ons  above  menliontd,  he  printed  four^'^r  - 
mons  upon  tsarjcjelicol  iubj^c!s,  idA  a  ihanksifivinr^  ^rerrnon  Wi 
1756.  Stver^l  ovci.iiviliun  serinons  unci  oti.cr  occasionai  diccLii  ^C::, 
AliG  assrinon,  Mark  a\\  15,  16  ;  gn  Joliii  vi.  44,  1759. 
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The  university  of  Harvard  presented  him  with  his 
diploma  of  doctor  in  divinity. 

The  hitter  years  of  his  hfe  he  suffered  much  from 
ill  healtii,  but  was  not  wholly  taken  off  from  his  la« 
bours  till  within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  which 
event  took  phce  on  the  22d  of  March,  1792. 

Underhill  John,  capt.  one  of  the  first  planters 
of  Massachusetts,  was  the  friend  of  sir  Henry  Vane, 
and  sent  by  him,  as  commander  of  the  colony  troops 
to  Say  brook  in  1637.  He  made  the  attack  with 
capt.  Mason  upon  their  fort  at  Mistick,  where  the 
fierce  spirit  of  that  tribe  was  broken  by  the  loss  of 
so  many  men  as  were  then  destroyed ;  even  Sassacus 
was  discouraged,  and  fled  to  the  Mohav/ks,  and  ve- 
ry soon  those  Indians,  as  a  tribe,  were  extinguish- 
ed. In  1641,  Underbill  was  chosen  governour  of 
Exeter  and  Dover,  but  his  honours  did  not  set  well 
upon  him;  he  was  soon  in  deprest  circumstances. 
Gov.  Winthrop  tells  a  long  story  of  his  setting  up- 
on a  stool  of  repentance  in  the  Boston  church,  with 
a  white  cap  upon  his  head,  and  making  a  confession 
of  his  sins.  His  character  v»as  very  excentrick  in 
many  things,  and  in  whatever  he  did  he  run  to  ex- 
cess.  He  was  a  very  great  enthusiast  in  religion, 
but  a  debauchee  in  practice.  It  is  surprising,  how- 
ever, that  when  he  was  accused  of  such  immorali- 
ties, the  church  censure  did  not  rest  wholly  upon 
these.  One  great  crime  was  that  he  dated  his  con- 
version from  a  time  he  was  smoking  tobacco. 
Hence  they  thought  it  not  sincere.  It  was  necessa- 
ry to  be  under  the  "  preaching  of  the  word." 

After  seeing  many  changes,  capt.  Underhill  left 
the  New  England  provinces,  and  died  among  the 
Dutch  at  Manhadoes.  IVinthrop, 

Usher  John,  lieut.  governour  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, was  counsellor  of  Massachusetts  after  their 
charter  was  taken  away,  and  when  Dudley  had  a 
commission  as  president,  in  1686.  The  same  year 
we  fmd  his  name  among  the  counsellors  of  sir  Ed- 
mund Andross,    He  was  also  treasurer  of  this  pro> 
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\'ince,  and  it  is  said  he  was  of  eminent  service  in 
purchasing  the  district  of  Maine.  By  some  he  was 
held  up  to  public  odium,  as  an  enemy  to  New  En- 
gland, one  who  was  ready  to  sacrifice  their  charter 
rights  for  the  sake  of  his  own  aggrandizement.  By 
others  he  is  represented  as  just  and  honest,  a  true 
lover  of  the  country,  though  on  the  side  of  prerog- 
ative. While  he  was  lieut.  govern  our  of  Nev/ 
Hampshire  he  v/as  not  a  popular  character,  perhaps 
his  own  interest  led  him  to  act  asfainst  the  interest 
of  the  people.  He  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Sarnuel  Allen,  esq.  and  therefore  had  every  tempta- 
tion to  assist  in  maintaining  the  large  claims  of  the 
family.  After  he  was  dismissed  from  the  govern- 
ment, he  left  that  province,  and  retired  to  his  estate 
at  Med  ford,  near  Boston,  where  he  died,  Sept.  1st, 
1726,  etat.  79. 

Vane  sir  Henry,  was  the  son  of  sir  H.  Vane, 
who  was  in  king  Charles's  court.  A  very  pious 
man,  but  no  fanatick.  His  son  v/as  equally  fanati- 
cal in  politicks  and  religion.  Displeased  with  the 
manners  of  m.en  in  his  own  country,  he  came  into 
New  England.  In  1635,  on  the  3d  of  March,  he 
was  made  a  freeman  of  the  colony.  In  1636,  he 
was  chosen  governour.  The  Boston  people  v/ere 
very  fond  of  him.  The  country  people  did  not 
like  him,  and  the  next  year  exerted  themselves  to 
put  him  out  of  office.  This  caused  some  goads 
to  his  earthy  nature  though  his  friends  pretended 
that,  in  his  mind,  all  was  heaven.  His  religion 
v/as  pure  antinomianism.  His  adherents  said  that 
sanctification  was  no  evidence  of  justification,  and 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  personal  holiness. 
Many  of  them  settled  Rhode  Island.  Sir  Henry 
went  to  England,  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  O. 
Cromwell,  v/as  an  hot  headed  zealot,  an  enemy  to 
the  presbyterians  as  well  as  royalists.  He  vv'as  a 
man  tossed  about  by  new  opinions,  and  the  mere 
sport  of  his  feelings  worked  up  to  a  kind  of  spirit- 
ual  ardour.     His  ideas  of  ChtUt's  imputation, 
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him  to  believe  universal  salvation,  "which  indeed 
is  very  consistent  with  antinoniian  principles. 
And  he  v/as  as  zealous  in  diftusing  his  ideas,  tb.at 
all  men  should  be  happy,  as  he  had  been  to  prove  that 
none  but  he  and  a  very  few  others  should  be  saved. 

When  the  royal  party  prevailed,  and  Charles  II. 
ascended  the  throne.  Vane  had  no  idea  that  he 
should  be  excepted  from  the  act  of  indemnity.  He 
v/as  executed  for  treason,  June  14,  1662.  His 
enthusiasm,"  says  Mr.  Hume,  excited  by  the  pros- 
pects of  ^lory,  em.bellished  the  conclusion  of  a  life, 
%vhich,  through  the  whole  course  of  it,  had  bren  so 
much  disfigured  by  the  prevalence  of  that  principle. 
In  all  his  behaviour,  there  appeared  a  firm  and  ani- 
mated intrepidity,  and  he  considered  his  death  but 
as  a  passage  to  that  eternal  felicity,  vv-hich  he  be- 
lieved prepared  for  him." 

Sir  Henry  left  some  wTitings,  mostly  religious. 
Men  of  reason  and  sentiment  may  v/onder  how  so 
great  a  man  could  v/rite  so  weakly,  or  so  crude- 
ly. All  are  not  alike  unintelligible  :  The  mys- 
tery of  godliness,  v/ritten  by  sir  H.  Vane,  con- 
tains serious  and  good  obbervations.  A  copy  of 
it,  is  in  the  historical  library.  Some  have  thought 
the  father  of  our  governour  was  the  authour. 

Vassall  William,  the  18th  associate  men- 
tioned in  the  charter  of  Massachusetts,  came  over 
as  the  5th  assistant.  Mr.  Prince  says,  that  although 
one  of  the  patentees  and  assistants,  yet  in  the  lists 
of  the  courts  he  could  not  fi  nd  his  name  mentioned. 
He  returned  to  hngland  in  the  year  1631.  A  few 
years  afterwards  he  returned  to  New*  England,  and 
settle d  at  Scituate ,  i n  PI y  mou  th  colony .  Vv  hen  Jamai- 
ca was  taken,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  es- 
tates which  his  posterity  enjoyed  till  the  revolution. 
William  and  his  brother  Samuel  Vassall  weie  less 
puritanical  than  those  friends  on  the  new  plantation, 
and  soon  manifested  their  difference  of  opinion. 
When  the  Brov/ns  carried  their  complaints  home 
against  Endicot,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  cer- 
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tain  gentlemen,  Samuel  and  WiUlam  Vassal  were 
two  of  the  referees,  chosen  by  the  complainants ; 
Winthrop,  Johnson,  &:c.  were  chosen  by  the  com- 
pany.   Hutch:  fisoii  and  Prince. 

Wad:>worth  Benjamin,  president  of  Harvard 
College,  was  the  son  of  capt.  Samuel  Wadswonh, 
who  was  killed  at  Sudbur)^  in  1676.  He  was  born 
at  Milton  in  1669;  v>as  graduated  1690,  and  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  first  church  in  Boston,  1696. 
In  July,  1725,  he  was  installed  president  of  the  col- 
lege. His  mind  was  rather  strong  than  brilliant,  as 
a  preacher  he  was  grave,  but  not  animated.  He  de- 
livered his  sermons  without  notes,  and  his  memory 
was  so  tenacious,  that  on  all  occasions  he  could 
quote  any  chapter  or  verse  of  the  bible,  without  re- 
curring to  the  pages.  Hence  he  retained  all  the 
learning  he  acquired  in  his  youth,  which  was  of 
great  advantage  to  him,  when  he  was  president. 
The  general  opinion,  however,  was  that  he  was  bet- 
ter fitted  for  the  pastor  of  a  church,  than  to  be  mas- 
ter of  the  school  of  the  prophets.  He  had  conRned 
his  studies  to  theology,  and  was  not  a  man  of  exten- 
sive erudition,  or  much  acquainted  with  the  scien- 
ces. He  departed  this  life  March  16,  1737,  etat.  6S.* 

Walter  Ne  he  mi  ah,  v/as  bora  in  Ireland,  De- 
cember, 1663,  where  lie  had  the  rudiments  of  his 
education.  When  he  was  13  years  old,  he  could 
converse  in  latin  fiuently.  About  the  year  16bO, 
his  father  came  hito  >.ew  England,  and  put  his 
son  under  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Cheever, 
who  declared  the  lad  to  be  completely  hited 
for  college.  He  was  graduated  L6S4.  After  leav- 
ing college,  he  went  to  Nova  Scotia,  for  the  sake  of 
learning  French,  and  he  was  so  fond  of  the  lan- 

•  His  works  are  a  discourse  on  the  last  judgment,  1709  ;  a 
saiall  volume  of  sermons  in  12  mo.  1711,  Luke  14,  16  ;  an  arr 
tillery  election  sermon,  1700;  election  sermon,  1715;  uve've 
sermons  in  1717;  and  in  1718,  an  essay  for  spreadinj>  gospel 
inco  ic^norant  pi:ices  ;  three  sermons  in  1722  ;  one  in  1725  ;  aisD 
an  essay  upon  the  decalogue  ;  and  fourteen  sermons  upon  a  gooii 
conscience  ;  a  disgourjc  upon  the  diristian  Sabbath. 
3  Ji 
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giiage,  that  he  afterwards  procured  many  French 
authours  ;  and  he  conversed  so  much  with  the  pro.- 
testant  refugees,  that  he  could  preach  to  them  in 
their  native  tongue.  In  168S,  Oct.  17,  he  was  ordain- 
ed over  the  nrst  church  in  Roxbury.  The  old  apostle, 
John  Kliot,  hearing  him  preach,  declared  he  must 
have  him  for  his  colleague.  Mr.  Dudley  opposed 
so  sudden  an  invitation,  but  approved  the  choice 
Avhen  they  had  fl^rther  proof  of  his  talents.  He  con. 
tinned  the  pastor  of  this  church  above  60  years,  and 
died  September  17,  1750,  aged  87.  Mr.  Elioidied 
in  1690,  having  been  minister  58  years.  He  said  of 
Mr.  Walter  that  he  would  be  a  most  brilliant  light 
of  the  New  England  churches.  He  was  indeed  an 
admirable  preacher,  as  well  as  fii"i€  scholar.  His 
discourses  were  always  studied,  and  he  delivered 
them  v.  ith  great  animation,  though  with  a  feeble 
voice.  He  aUvays  had  a  very  delicate  bodily  frame  ; 
and  was  very  small  of  stature.  His  character  and 
preaching  were  often  the  subject  of  praise  to  young 
candidates.  When  he  was  very  old  he  preserved 
the  affection  of  the  people,  and  the  esteem  of  the 
publick.  Being  a  meek  and  humble  christian,  he 
had  his  conversation  in  the  simplicity  of  truth,  and 
sincerity  of  the  gospel.  Mr.  W.  never  put  himself 
forward  to  preach  upon  publick  occasions,  and  was 
seldom  persuaded  to  print  any  of  his  discourses. 
He  published  several,  however,  which  v;ere  very  ac- 
ceptable, and  are  read  to  the  present  time,*       .  . 

*  A  sermon  warning  unfruitful  hearers,  which  has  been  re- 
printed ;  also,  the  body  of  sin  anatoiniscd  ;  a  discourse  upon 
Vain  tlion^-hts  ;  t!^e  great  ccTncern  of  man  ;  th.e  wonder* ulness  of 
Christ;  the  holiness  of  heaven;  and  the  convention  sernio;',  172S. 
A  volume  of  his  sermons  was  printed  after  his  death,  upon  me  5  5 
of  Isaiah,  with  an  account  of  him,  from  which  the  compiler  has 
taken  some  facts.  Other  notices  were  communicated  by  those 
who  knew  him.  To  these  mie^ht  be  added  Dr.  Colman's  opin- 
ion,when  one  is  hearing  Mr.  W.  it  seems  as  if  any  m.m  could 
preach  so,  yet  few  can  equal  hirn."  Mr.  Ptmberton  used  to  say, 
I  know  no  man  that,  in  his  preaching;  reconciles  peispicuity 
v/ith  accuracy,  like  Mr.  Walter.'* 
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Walter  Thoi^ias,  son  of  the  minister  of  Rox- 
tury,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1713,  was 
ordained  his  father's  colleague,  October  19,  1713, 
and  died  January  10,  1724-.  He  possessed  a  very 
extraordinary  genius,  having  all  his  father's  vivaci- 
ty and  richness  of  imagination,  vrith  more  vigour 
of  intellect.  When  he  was  at  college  he  v/as  not  a 
hard  student,  and  was  too  fond  of  company.  His 
intimate  associate  was  John  Checkley,  who  had 
much  learning  with  his  wit  and  humour.  This  v%^as 
a  grief  to  his  father  ;  and  his  uncle  Dr.  Cotton 
Mather  v/ho  warned  him  to  beware  of  that  man  ; 
but  however  he  mJght  be  attached  to  his  friend  for 
his  companionable  qualities,  he  soon  entered  into  a 
publiclc  altercation  with  him  upon  theological  senti- 
ments. Checkley  wrote  certain  dialogues  upon  pre- 
desthiation,  in  which  he  threw  sarcasms  upon  the  re- 
ligion of  our  fathers,  which  Mr.  W.  ansvYered.^"" 
Dr.  Chauncy  in  his  account  of  eminent  men,  says, 

there  was  no  subject  but  what  Mr.  Walter  was 
eminently  acquainted  with,  and  such  was  the  pow- 
er he  had  over  his  thoughts  and  words,  that  he 
could  readily,  without  any  pains,  write  or  speak  just 
as  he  would  ;  that  he  made  himself  master  of  all 
Dr.  Cotton  Mather's  learning,  by  taking  frequent 
opportunities  of  conversing  with  him  ;  and  that  had 
he  not  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  would  have  been 
known  as  one  of  the  first  ofour^reat  men," 

'*  In  tlie  year  1719,  20,  an  anonymous  pr'.mphlet  v/as  pcblish- 
cd,  entidcd,  Choice  dialoj^ues  between  a  gocly  minister,  and  an 
honest  countryman,  concernin.^  election  and  predesliniitiori,  de- 
tecting the  false  principles  of  a  certain  man,  who  calls  himself  a 
presbyierian  of  the  church  of  Enghmd.  By  a  reverend  and  h\bo- 
rious  pastor  in  Christ's  flock,  by  one  who  iias  been  for  almost 
twice  tiiirty  years,  a  faithfiirand  painful  labourer  in  Christ's  vine- 
yard. 

This  was  answered  in  a  book  of  about  80  pa^csdiio.  entitled, 
a  choice  dialoc^ii'^;  between  John  Faustus,  a  conjurer,  and  Jack 
Tory  his  friend,  occa"=ioned  by  some  choice  <]ialcgues  lately  pub- 
lished concerning  prcdestinalionj  Sec.  By  a  y  oi'.ng  ilrip'ing.  The 
aiuhoi-v»as  well  knov/n. 
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He  excelled  also  '*in  the  science  of  harmcnv,*' 
and  printed  a  book  upon  the  ground  work  of  mu- 
sick,  V.  ith  the  rules  which  have  been  generallv  in 
use.  Bis  book  was  a  standard  work  in  New  Knpr- 
land,  near  half  a  century.  The  tunes  he  collected 
were  introduced  into  our  churches  when  there  was  re- 
gular singing,  and  his  rules  taught  in  the  schools. 
He  also  published  a  sernnon  upon  2  Samuel,  xxiii.  1, 

The  sweet  psalmist  of  IsraeL''  A  more  beauti. 
ful  composition  does  not  exist  among  the  occasion- 
al sermons  handed  down  to  lis  from,  our  fathers,  it 
discovers  much  learning  as  well  as  pious  sent  invent. 
This  sermon  was  preached  at  the  Boston  lecture, 
1-723,  and  printed  at  the  desire  of  the  ministers.  Ic 
is  dedicated  to  judge  Dudley.  The  next  year  he 
published  a  "  a  sermon  upon  the  scriptures,  being 
the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice."  This  v;as  also, 
preached  at  the  Boston  lecture,  and  was  very  accept-^ 
able  to  the  publick. 

Wai;d  Nathaniel, an  eccentrick  genius,  and 
learned  divine,  was  the  son  of  the  rev.  John  Ward 
of  Haverhill,  and  born  1570.  He  was  educated  at 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  came  into  this 
country,  1634.  He  settled  as  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Ipsv^  ich,  then  called  Agawam.  In  1641,  he  was 
invited  by  the  freemen  to  preach  the  election  ser- 
mon. This  was  rather  a  political  than  an  evangeli- 
cal discourse,  according  to  Mr.  Winthrop,  inv.hich 
he  has  been  imitated  by  preachers  in  modern  times. 
It  is  a  good  observation,  and  has  been  often  repeated^ 

that  the  election  sermon  is  the  pulse  by  which  we 
can  tell  the  state  of  the  body  politick."  Mr.  W. 
had  been  bred  a  lavv^yer,  was  a  traveller,  and  knew 
so  much  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  that  he 
v/as  employed  to  draw  up  a  code  of  lavv  s  for  New 
England.  Though  a  pious  man  he  was  very  eccen- 
trick in  his  conduct.  He  soon  left  his  charge  at 
Ipswich,  v/as  without  employ m.ent  for  some  time, 
und  returned  to  Kngland  in  1047.  He  was  after- 
wards a  settled  minister  at  Sheffield.  The  account 
of  his  death  is  in  1653. 
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His  vrorks  are  curious  and  scarce.  The  book  en- 
titled the  suiiple  cobler  of  Aguwam,"  which  he 
vrrote  at  Ipswich,  and  printed  afterwards  in  his  na- 
tive country,  is  a  medley  of  wit  and  humour,  origi- 
nal observation  in  a  strange  style,  and  obsolete  lan- 
guage ;  yet  interesting  the  attention,  w^here  v.'e  can- 
not approve  the  remarks.  He  w^as  an  enemy  to  tol- 
eration in  every  shape,  a  great  bigot  to  his  own 
opinions,  and  v.'onderfuUy  ingenious  and  satirical 
r.eainst  those  of  a  different  opinion. 

He  v.Tote  other  books  of  humour,  and  some  learn« 
ed  treatises,  but  none  have  come  down  to  the  pre- 
sent age,  but  the  *'  sfmple  cobler,"  which  has  pass- 
ed through  many  edirioas.  JFinihrop, 

\Va  rd  John,  son  of  the  famous  Nathaniel  Ward,. 
\vas  born  in  England,  IGOG,  before  his  father  left 
Haverhill.  The  place  where  he  settled  in  this  colo- 
ny, was  called  Haverhill,  a  pleasant  spot  on  Merri- 
mack river,  where  he  continued  a  f-iithful  pastor 
from  1646  to  the  year  1694.  He  preached  Nov.  19, 
of  this  year,  being  then  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age^. 
and  died  of  paraly  tick  aliections,  Dec.  27.  MagnaUa. 

AYaPcB  Arte  mas,  major  general  of  the  Ameri- 
can army,  deserves  a  distinction  among  tho^e  patri- 
ots  who  exerted  themselves  in  the  cause  of  liberry^ 
and  for  the  independence  of  their  country.  He  was> 
a  gentleman  of  liberal  education,  having  received 
the  honours  of  Harvard  College  in  the  year  1748. 
He  was  an  active  and  useful  member  of  the  general 
court  for  several  years  ;  and  one  of  the  provincial 
congress  in  1774.  He  had  served  in  the  war  pre- 
vious to  the  peace  of  Paris.  When  the  revolution, 
ary  war  commenced,  he  was  the  first  otiicer  in  rank, 
and  commanded  the  troops  at  Cambridge  till  gen, 
Washington  arrived.  No  man  could  show  more 
firmness  and  intrepidity  than  he  did  upon  some 
trying  occasions.  When  Washington  v/as  general- 
issimo, he  was  the  first  major  general,  and  com- 
manded the  division  at  Roxbury,  Gen.  Thomas, 
and  gen.  Heath  were  brigadier  generals.     He  re- 
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s-Tgned  his  commission  in  1777,  and  went  into 
civiJ  li-e.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  council  of 
Mi5s:.chusetts,  and  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  po- 
lidcil  integrity,  his  independency  of  spirit,  and  stea- 
dy ::Tentionto  the  duties  of  his  station.  In  1786, 
he  ^^2s  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives ;  and 
chirf  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  the 
cour.vr  of  Worcester.  A  lawless  mob,  with  Wheel- 
er and  Convers  at  their  head,  arose  to  unhinge  the 
government,  and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  court 
house  with  bayonets  fixed  to  oppose  the  court. 
Gen.  Ward  behaved  \^ith  coolness  and  intrepidity, 
and  used  e%-ery  wise  method  to  bring  them  to  con- 
sider^.tion.*  After  the  constitution  of  the  United 
Stales  was  established,  he  was  a  member  of  con- 
gress, and  then  retired  to  private  life,  where  he  liv- 
ed some  years,  receiving  honour  and  respect  from 
the  people.    He  died  at  Newbury  in  the  year  iSOO. 

Vv'arham  John,  came  over  with  the  company 
from  the  west  of  England,  who  settled  the  town  of 
Dorchester  in  Massachusetts,  in  1650.  He  and  Mr. 
Maverick  continued  together  for  six  years.  He  then 
wen:  to  Connecticut  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
town  of  Windsor,  and  continued  with  this  people 
till  his  death,  the  1st  of  April,  1670.  He  was  the 
only  minister  who  used  notes  in  his  preaching,  but 
vras  m.ore  animated  in  his  delivery  than  most  of  his 
brethren,  and  was  a  very  excellent  divine.  He  was 
subject  to  hypochondriack  complaints,  which  had 
such  an  effect  upon  him  at  times,  as  to  fill  his  mind 
with  spiritual  gloom.  He  frequently  administered 
the  communion  without  partaking  of  it,  thinking 
himself  unworthy,  when  no  one  else  doubted  his 
qualifications.  Magnal'ia* 

Warren  Joseph,  major  general  of  the  Ameri- 
can army,  v/as  born  at  Roxbury.  His  parents  were 
i^'Spectuble,  and  in  that  place  he  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  his  education.  He  entered  Harvard 
College  v/hen  he  was  but  15  years  old,  and  receiv- 

•  Minot's  hiitory  of  the  insurrection  in  Mi\ssachusct.t3. 
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cd  the  honours  of  that  seminary  in  1759  and  176-2. 
Having  turned  his  attention  to  medical  studies,  he  was 
soon  quaiined  for  the  practice,  and  in  the  year  1764, 
when  the  small  pox  spread  through  Boston,  and 
vast  numbers  v.ere  inoculated,  he  was  among  the 
physicians,  who  were  most  eminent  in  the  profes- 
sion.   Had  he  confined  his  views  to  professional 
business  he  might  have  enjoyed  the  al^uence  of 
wealth,  with  a  high  reputation.      He  certainly  v/as 
happy  in  the  affection  of  a  numerous  part  of  this 
town,  who  had  the  most  lively  opinion  of  his  human- 
ity and  skill.    His  fine  address,  as  well  as  his  taste 
for  philosophy  and  the  belles  lettres,  gained  him  the 
esteem  and  regard  of  the  polite  and  learned,  v/hile 
his  frank,  open  disposition,  and  obliging  attention 
to  persons  under  various  circumstances  of  human 
distress,  caused  him  to  be  greatly  beloved  by  those 
who  tread  the  humble  walks  of  life.    But  his  mind 
was  too  ardent  and  active  to  be  confined  to  the  du- 
ties of  a  profession,  and  he  v/as  a  strsjiger  to  the 
passion  of  avarice.    He  soon  had  an  opportunity  to 
show  his  talents  as  a  fine  v/riter.  and  also  his  elo- 
quence and  patriotick  zeal.    These  were  manifest- 
ed upon  many  occasions  from  the  year  the  stamp 
act  was  passed,  to  the  time  of  the  war  which  sepa- 
rated the  colonies  from  the  parent  country.  He  was 
in  the  class  of  bold  politicians^  as  they  were  then  dis- 
tinguished from  the  moierate  vjhlgs.    While  some 
inade  a  distinction  between  internal  and  external 
taxes ;  while  many  were  sending  petition  after  peti- 
tion to  the  foot  of  the  throne  ;  while  the  generality 
of  the  people  dreaded  a  war  on  account  of  our  v/ant 
of  resources,  and  the  om.nipotence  of  the  British  na- 
tion ;  lie  felt  superiour  to  these  fears  and  despised 
the  suppliant  lone  of  children  to  mother  Britain  ; 
he  was  uniform  in  his  opinion  that  every  kind  of 
taxation  vras  complete  tyranny  ;  and  it  v/as  a  com- 
mon expression  v>ith  him.  that  we  could  fight  oar 
own  battles,  if  Great  Bricain  sent  her  armies  over 
the  Atlantick.     He  ^vas  persuaded  that  thev  never 
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would  send  large  armies,  in  which  ho  would  hart 
found  himself  mistaken,  had  he  lived  a  few  ytars 
longer  ;  but  allowing;  they  made  ever  so  great  ex- 
ertions to  conquer  America,  they  could  only,  in  his 
opinion,  destroy  the  seaports;  they  Vv'ould  not  be 
able  to  peneti'ate  into  the  country  ;  and  he  said  that 
we  ought  to  make  any  bacrihces  rather  than  sub- 
iTiit  to  arbitrary  and  oppressive  measures  ;  or  be  so 
mean  and  pusillanimous  as  to  trem.ble  at  the  rods 
v.-hich  would  continually  be  shaken  over  our  heads. 

From  the  year  1768,  a  number  of  politicians  met 
at  each  other's  houses  to  discuss  publick  atlairs,  and 
to  settle  upon  the  best  methods  of  serving  the  town 
and  country.  Many  of  the^e  filled  publick  oiiiccs. 
But  the  m.eetings  were  private,  and  had  a  silent  in- 
fluence upon  the  publick  body.  In  1772  they  agreed 
to  increase  their  number,  to  meet  in  a  large  room, 
and  invite  a  number  of  substantial  m.echanicks  to 
join  them,  and  hold  a  kind  of  caucus,  pro  bc?io  pub- 
iico.  They  met  in  a  house  near  the  north  battery, 
and  more  than  60  were  present  at  the  first  meeting. 
Their  regulations  were  drawn  up  by  Dr.  WaiTcn 
and  another  gentleman,  and  they  never  did  any 
thing  important  without  consulting  him  and  his  par- 
ticular friends.  It  answered  a  good  purpose  to  get 
such  a  number  of  mechanicks  together  ;  and  though 
a  number  of  whigs  of  the  first  character  in  the  tov.  n 
were  present,  they  always  had  a  mechanick  for  mod- 
erator, generally  one  who  could  carry  many  votes 
by  his  influence.  It  was  a  matter  of  policy  likewise 
'to  assemble  at  that  part  of  the  town.  It  had  the 
<; fleet  to  awake  the  north  ivind,  and  stir  the  ivaters 
of  the  troubled  sea.  By  this  body  of  men  the  most 
important  matters  were  decided — they  agreed  who 
should  be  in  town  offices,  in  the  general  court,  in 
the  provincial  congress,  from  Boston.  Here  the 
committees  of  publick  service  \vere  formed,  the 
plan  for  military  companies,  and  all  necessary  means 
of  defence.  They  met  about  tv.  o  years  steadily  at 
one  place.     After  the  destruction  of  the  tea,  the 
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place  of  assembling  was  known,  and  they  met  at  the 
Green  Dnigon  in  the  spring  of  1775,  with  as  ma- 
ny more  from  the  south  end.  and  the  rpcords  of 
their  proceedings  are  still  preserved.  The  writer 
of  these  memoirs  has  been  assured  by  some  of  the 
most  prominent  characters  of  this  caucus^  that  they 
were  guided  by  the  prudence  and  skilful  manage- 
ment of  Dr.  \\'arren,  ^vho,  with  all  his  zeal  and  irri- 
tability, was  a  man  calculated  to  carry  on  any  secret 
business  ;  and  that  no  man  ever  did  manifest-  more 
vigilance  J  circumspection  and  care.  In  every  coun- 
try ^there  are  politicians,  who  are  the  mere  cymbals 
of  the  mob,  and  answer  some  good  purpose,  when 
they  are  not  left  to  themselves.  in  this  country, 
through  all  stages  of  the  revolution,  we  had  many 
such,  v,'ho,  to  their  own  imagination,  appeared  to  di- 
rect the  affairs  of  the  publick.  Such  men  v/ere 
never  admitted  to  be  members  of  the  caucus 
here  mentioned  ;  many  of  them  never  knew  the 
secret  springs,  that  moved  the  great  wheels,  but 
thought  themselves  very  important  characters,  be- 
ca.use  they  were  sons  of  liberty,  and  excelled  oth. 
ers  in  garrulity,  or  made  a  louder  cry  upon  the 
wharves,  or  at  corners  of  streets. 

Dr.  Warren  was  t\\  ice  chosen  the  publick  ora- 
tor of  the  town,  and  his  orations  were  among  the 
best  compositions,  as  any  one  will  see,  who  reads 
the  volume  containing  all  the  orations,  spoken  on 
the  5th  of  March. 

At  the  battle  of  Lexington,  he  was  perhaps  the 
most  active  man  in  the  field.  His  soul  beat  to  arms, 
as  soon  as  he  learnt  the  intention  of  the  British 
troops.  It  is  said,  in  the  memoirs  of  gen.  Heath, 
that  a  ball  grazed  his  hair,  and  took  of  part  of  his 
ear  lock. 

He  was  ready  upon  every  alarm,  from  this  time/ 
till  he  was  slain.  Nothing  could  be  in  a  more  con- 
fused state  than  the  army  which  first  hastily  assem- 
bled at  Cambridge,  This  undisciplined  body  of 
men  were  kept  together  bv  a  few,v/ho  deseryed  well 
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of  their  country.  Among  them  gens.  Ward  and 
Putnam  were  distinguished,  the  one  for  'his  firm, 
prudent  conduet,  and  the  other  for  hits  roniauiick 
courage.  Dr.  W.  was  perhaps  the  man  who  had 
the  most  influence,  and  in  whom  the  people  in  the 
environs  of  boston  and  Cambridge  placed  their 
highest  confidence.  He  did  wonders  in  preserving 
order  among  the  troops*  Four  di.ays  Ixrfore  the  bat- 
tle of  Bunker's  Hill  lie  was  appointed  major  gener* 
al  of  the  Am.erican  army.  When  the  entrench- 
ments were  made  at  Breed's  Hill,  he,  to  encourage 
the  men  w  ithin  the  lines,  v/ent  down  from  Cam- 
bridge, and  acted  as  a  volunteer.  Col.  Prts- 
cot  commanded  the  party  within  the  lines,  and  col. 
Starks  the  men  who  were  without,  beliind  a  rail 
fence,  and  did  such  amazing  execution  by  a  well 
directed  lire. 

Gen.  Warren  fell  in  the  trenches.  A  female  his- 
torian of  the  war  tells  us,  that  he  chose  to  die  rather 
than  be  taken  prisoner.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  this  can  be  ascertained.  We  always  under- 
stood he  was  killed  outright,  and  had  not  at  his  own 
option  ,any  of  the  circumstances  of  his  death. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  at  all  times  he  discover- 
ed the  greatest  foititude  and  bravery,  and,  as  he  liv- 
ed an  ornament  to  his  country,  his  death  reflected  a 
lustre  upon  himself,  and  the  cause  he  so  warmly  es- 
poused. No  person's  fall  was  ever  more  regretted, 
and  yet  no  one  could  help  feeling  the  sentimenty  who. 
repeated  the  line 

Diilct  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori. 
Had  success  attended  the  Americans,  his  death 
would  have  been  suflicient  to  damp  the  joys  of  vic- 
tory, and  the  cypress  would  be  blended  with  the 
]aurel.  The  loss  of  such  a  man,  in  addition  to  our 
defeat,  and  at  a  time  when  the  distracted  state  of 
our  affairs  greatly  needed  his  advice,  threw  a  gloom 
tipon  the  circumstances  of  the  people,  and  excited 
the  most  sincere  lamentation  and  mourning.  The 
elegant,  the  generous  and  humane     all  mingled  the 
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^niipatViCtick  tear,"  and  paid  their  respects  to  his 
Tiiemci  V. 

•In  the  sprinf^:  of  1776,  when  the  British  troops 
left  Boston,  liis  body  was  brought  from  Breed'^s 
Ui/I,  wh'jre  it  had  lain  undislingnished  from  his 
fellow  boldicrs,  to  be  entombed  in  a  Boston  burial 
place.  The  several  lodges  of  free  masons  preced- 
ed, and  multitudes  of  his  fellow  citizens  follov/ed, 
the  corpse.  An  eloquent  orator,  a  brother  mason, 
pronounced  the  funeral  eulogy,  in  the  Stone  Chap- 
el. The  exordium,  addressed  to  the  "Illustrious 
Relicks,"  had  a  very  strong  effect  upon  the  auditory^ 
Gen.  Warren  had  been  grand  master  of  free  ma- 
sons through  Nonh  America  for  a  numiber  of  years. 
End  all  the  frieuds  vf  the  craft  now  highly  respect 
his  memory. 

Having  said,  that  in  private  life  gen.  Warren  Vs-as 
amiable,  we  repeat  it,  that  in  person,  mind,  and 
manners  he  was  equally  well  accomplished.  He 
gained  the  love  of  those  v/ho  lived  with  him  in  hab- 
its of  intimacy,  while  the  publick  voice  celebrat- 
ed his  virtues.     \Vith  sensibilities  uncommonly 
strong,  and  a  zeal  which  blazed  in  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty, he  was  candid,  generous,  and  ready  to  do  kind 
offices  to  those  who  had  different  sentiments  con- 
cerning the  controversy.    There  are  persons  now 
living,  v.ho  recollect  his  polite  attentions,  when 
they  were  slighted  and  v.'ounded  by  others  whose 
minds  were  less  liberal,  or  more  corroded  with  par- 
ty  spirit. 

' — Cui  pvidor,  et  juslitis  soror, 
Inc.orrupta  iides,  nudacMie  Veritas. 

Quando  ulliim  invcnient  parem  ? 
Mulusille  bonis  flchilisoccidit. 

We  ARE  Meshech,  president  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, v.  as  descended  from  respectable  ancestors, 
who  were  concerned  in  most  of  the  publick  and  po- 
*litical  transactions  of  the  province.  lie  himself  was 
engaged  above  50  years  in  publick  eniployments. 
lie  was  fn\st  chosen  representative,  from  the  tov/a 
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of  Haniptoii,  for  the  general  court.    In  this  place  he 
succeeded  his  father,  and  was  also  a  magistrate  for 
the  county.   For  some  years  he  was  speaker  of  the 
house.    In  the  year  1754,  v;hen  the  American  con- 
gress assembled  in  Albany,  he  was  appointed  a  com- 
missioner.   His  knowledge  of  the  law  qualified  him 
for  a  place  on  the  bench  of  judges  of  the  supreme 
court.    In  the  year  1777,  he  vras  appointed  chief 
justice.     During  the  revolutionary  war  he  was  an 
active  m.an  in  managing  the  concerns  of  New  Hamp- 
shire.    He  was  annually  elected  president  of  the 
body  politick,  or  chief  magistrate,  from  1776  to 
1^    17::;-^s  w  hen  a  constitution  was  formed  for  the  state. 
I    The  people  paid  so  muchrespect  to  him,  as  to  choose 
I   him  their  first  president,  though  it  was  evident  his 
1    age  an.d  inf-rmities  required  rest  from  his  publick 
\    labours.    He  sought  retirement,  and  resigned  the 
offlce  before  another  election.     The  historian  of 
New  Hampshire  delineates  his  character,''  as  a  per- 
ison,  not  of  inventive  or  original  genius,  but  of  clear 
discernment,  extensive  knowledge,  accurate  jw^dg- 
ment,  a  calm  temper,  a  modest  deportment,  an  up- 
i    right  and  benevolent  heart,  and  a  habit  of  prudence 
I  .  and  diligence  in  discharging  the  various  duties  of 
i    publick  and  private  life."* 

:  ,  Weld  Thomas,  first  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Roxbury,  came  from  a  town  called  Tirling,  in  £s- 

.  sex.  Not  being  willing  to  submit  to  the  ceremo- 
nies, as  the  iav/  required,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
place,  and  hccam.e  over  to  New  England,  in  the  year 
1632.  He  was  imm.ediately  invited  to  settle  at  Rox- 
bury.    He  v/as  a  man  of  very  considerable  talents, 

•    and  a  favourite  v^-ith  the  magistrates.     He  distin- 

'  "^uished  himself  at  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  be- 
ing one  of  her  principal  opposers,  and  afterwards 
wrote  a  book  to  expose  the  errors  of  those  secto- 
ries.f    In  VVinthrop's  journal  continual  mention  is 

*  Btlknap'a  history,  vol.  ii.  page  4S5. 
t  The  bcok     efUiUcd,    short  story  of  U.e  rise,  reic:n  sr.d  ruin 
cf  theAnuaoii^ians,  Farcilibts  aad  Libtriinei,  that  infcsitd  the 
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made  ot  the  calling  upon  ministers  for  advice. 
Weld  was  always  present ;  hence  we  may  suppose 
him  a  very  prudent  and  judicious  man,  as  well  as 
good  minister.  He  was  sent  agent  to  Great  Britaixn 
with  Hugh  Peters  in  1641,  and  never  returned. 
Ke  went  to  Ireland  with  lord  Forbes,  where  he  stay- 
ied  for  some  time,  and  then  returned  to  liis  parish, 
which  was  a  living,  in  the  bishoprick  of  Durham, 
from  which  he  was  ejected  in  1662, 

Went  WORTH  John,  lieut.  governour  of  New 
Hampshire,  v»  as  the  son  of  William.  Wentv/orth,  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  the  country,  an  amiable,  pious, 
sensible  man,  who  w-as  a  ruling  elder,  and  adorned 
his  station  in  the  church.  The  son,  a  man  of 
enterprize  and  spirit,  was  commander  of  a  ship,  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life,  and  acquired  a  good  estate, 
if  not  the  affluence  of  wealth.  He  lived  in  a  style 
of  elegance  beyond  his  neighbours,  and  was  more 
of  a  gentleman  in  his  manners,  was  popular  in  his 
address,  and  received  continual  marks  of  publick 
favour.  Having  been  5  years  a  counsellor,  he  was 
appointed  lieut.  governour.  His  commission  had 
annexed  to  it  the  name  of  Joseph  Addison,  who  was 
then  secretary,  17th  Dec.  1717.  The  p^'opie  were 
satisfied  with  his  administration.  They  thought 
him  more  wise  and  moderate  than  his  predecessors, 
and  more  attached  to  their  interest.  The  multitude 
soon  distinguish  betv/een  men  whose  object  it  is  to 
make  the  most  of  an  ofiice,  and  such  as  love  their 
country,  or  have  an  eye  to  the  publick  good,  while 
they  are  willing  in  some  measure  to  serve  them- 
selves. Selfish  men  are  not  fit  for  publick  stations  ; 
yet  few  men  are  so  patriotick  as  to  sacrifice  their 

churciies  of  New  Enghnd.*'  Ther?  is  an  ediiion  of  it  in  4to. 
1692,  in  ihe  lil)rary  ot'Harvaid  CoIIt^p;e.  His  other  v/oiks  v.ere. 
an"  answer  to  W.  R.  his  narration  of  opinions  and  practices  o[  the 
New  b.ni^ljnd  churches."  4to.  1644  ;  "  the  perfect  Piu.i  isee  un- 
der monkish  holiness."  This  he  and  thiee  other  inini^^ttrs 
wrote  in  1654.  It  was  Icvelied  against  the  Qiiakers  ;  and  af- 
lerv/ards  they  wrote  the  faKe  Jew  detected,"  £<c.  rtg-iiii-^t  a  iv^u, 
who  pretended  te  be  first  a  j£>v,  and  tlien  an  Anabaptist. 
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own  concerns  entirely.     The  general  assseiiib'.f 
made  freauent  erants  to  their  iieut.  2:overnour.  be- 
lieving  him  to  be  upright,  and  that  he  made  everv 
exertion  to  serve  the  province.     He-  received  to- 
kens of  affection  from  them  ;  but  an  alienation  hap. 
pened  in  the  year  1723,    The  general  assembly  had 
continued  5  years.  It  was  dissolved  of  course  when 
king  George  I.  died.    A  new  assembly  being  call- 
ed, the  lieut.  governour,  not  satisfied  with  their  pro- 
ceedings, dissolved  them  by  his  authority,  which 
was  legal,  as  gov.  Burnet  had  not  yet  arrived  ;  but 
it  excited  acrimonious  feelings.     These  were  in- 
creased \^hen  the  next  assembly  met,  and  he  nega- 
tived  their  speaker,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Weare.  Nothirig 
happened  in  this  dispute,  however,  to  make  hini  itrar- 
ful  of  losing  his  cnice.    Their  opinions  varied,  and 
they  debated  Vv-iih  some  tem.per.    His  conduct  w  as 
Epproved  by  Burnet  v/hen  he  was  governour  of 
Kew  Hampshire  as  well  as  .Massachusetts.  Mr.  V/. 
had  the  rni:>fortune  to  oficnd  gov.  Belcher,  who  ^.vas 
verv  unreasonable  in  the  decree  of  his  resentment. 
The  lieut.  go\'ernour  had  written  letters  of  friend- 
ship to  Mr.   Shute  and  Mr.  Belcher  while  tliey 
w^re  In  bLngland.    Belcher  received  his  letter,  a:;d 
returned  his  attentions  u  hen  he  came  to  Nevr  Hamp- 
shire.   But  upon  learning  that  he  made  the  sanie 
kind  of  address  to  Shute,  wos  very  angry,  and  not 
onlv  refused  common  civilities,  but  made  use  of  his 
authority  to  lessen  the  importance  of  his  station. 
He  said  that  Wenrv/orth  was  guilty  of  deception.  It 
was  only  that  kind  of  artlSce  which  politicians  make 
use  of  to  preserve  their  places.    It  vras  what  Belcher 
himself  had  practised  in  -ome  measure  to  get  the  gov- 
ernment of  Massachusetts,  and  what  his  enemies 
used  to  som.e  purpose,  when  they  enected  his  dis- 
mlssiil  from  his  government.   It  v/ as  also  bad  policy 
on  this  account ;  he  put  all  Wentworth-s  friends  in 
opposition  to  him,  who  might  have  been  of  gi  eat 
"^soistancc  in  his  political  trials.     Mr.  Went  worth 
lived  not  louii  auer  Belcher  entered  on  lii-  s^overn- 
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ment.  He  died,  Dec.  12,  1730,  in  the  59th  year  of 
his  age.^    Belknap^ s  history  of  iVe^^o  Hampshire, 

Wentv/orth  Benning,  governour  of  New 
Hampshire,  was  the  son  of  lieut.  governour  Went- 
Avorth,  and  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  where 
he  was  graduated,  in  1716,  He  turned  his  attention 
to  business,  and  was  an  eminent  merchant  in  Ports- 
mouth. He  was  sent  to  the  general  assembly,  as  one 
of  the  representatives,  and  advanced  to  a  seat  at  the 
council  board.  He  was  always  in  opposition  to 
Belcher,  during  his  whole  administration.  When 
"New  Hampshire  was  made  a  distinct  government 
he  was  promoted  to  the  chair  in  the  year  1741.  He 
did  many  things  to  render  himself  popular,  and  to 
promote  the  honour  of  the  station,  and  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  province.  A  ruler  in  a  popular  govern- 
ment may  always  expect  opposition.  If  he  act  from 
the  purest  motives,  he  w^ill  meet  with  some  who  en- 
vy his  situation,  and  with  others  who  have  claims 
that  can  never  be  satisfied.  Belcher  had  also 
friends  in  New  Hampshire,  who  could  feci  no  very 
great  attachment  to  a  man  who  had  uniformly  found 
fault  with  his  measures.  The  enemies  of  gov.  Shir- 
ley were  scattered  through  the  New  England  pro- 
vinces. Wentworth  was  a  o;reat  friend  to  him,  and 
this  excited  an  opinion,  that  he  approved  his  arbitra- 
ry measures.  He  was  a  zealous  episcopalian,  like- 
wise, which  caused  jealousies  among  those  who 
were  attached  to  the  form  and  discipline  of  the  New 
England  churches.  With  all  the  opposition  from 
political  or  religious  prejudices,  he  continued  his 
administration  longer  than  any  of  the  other  gover- 
iiours.  This  office  he  resigned  in  the  year  1766, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  whose  talents 
added  lustre  to  a  family  which  for  many  years  had 
been  the  most  brilliant  in  New  Hampshire,  and 

*  A  very  pood  portrait  of  lieut.  governour  Werit\vortl)  is  in  \\.f. 
room  of  the  historical  society.  It  was  preseotedby  his  grahdsonv 
feir  John  WerKwortli. 
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whose  amiable  qualities  gained  him  the  love  as  well 
as  applause  of  all  classes  of  people. 

Gov.  B.  Went  worth  found  his  situation  very  un- 
pleasant and  his  seat  veiy  uneasy,  the  latter  part  of 
his  administration.  Such  mortifications  he  only 
siiared  in  common  with  all  who  have  held  high  and 
important  stations  in  this  or  perhaps  any  country. 
Dr.  Belknap  observes,  that  notvv^ithstanding  some 
instances,  in  v/hich  a  want  of  magnanimity  was  con- 
spicuousj.his  administration,  in  other  respects,  was 
beneficial.  Though  he  was  highly  censured  for 
graining  the  best  lands  of  the  province  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  with  views 
of  pecuniary  reward,  yet,  the  true  interest  of  the 
country  was  certainly  promoted  ;  because  the  gran- 
tees, in  general,  were  better  husbandmen  than  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire. 

^VEST  Samuel,  D.  D.  an  eminent  divine,  meta- 
physical, theological  and  controversial  writer,  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  year  1754. 
Some  years  after  he  left  Cam.bridsre,  he  was  invited 
to  take  charge  of  the  church  at  Dartmouth.  The 
part  of  the  town  in  which  he  settled  has  since  takea 
the  name  of  New  Bedford.  He  was  a  very  extra- 
ordinary person  in  his  way,  and  his  name  certainly 
ought  to  be  recorded  in  every  book  of  American  bi- 
ography. His  mind  was  very  capacious  and  strong, 
his  reading  extensive,  and  being  very  communica- 
tive, he  frequently  instructed  and  entertained  those 
who  desired  information  ;  his  company  was  also 
solicited  by  men  of  literary  taste  from  all  parts 
of  the  commonwealth.  He  was  peculiarly  fond  of 
associating  with  those  who  maintained  the  cause  of 
rational  religion  and  christian  liberty.  His  pulpit 
talents  alone  v/ould  not  have  given  him  celebrity. 
He  had  a  commanding  voice,  but  knev/  not  how  to 
modulate  it  ;  his  attitude  and  manner  v/ere  very 
uncouth,  and  he  would  never  attempt  to  touch  the 
passions.  His  common  discourses  were  carelessly 
written,  but,  upon  publick  occasions,  when  hj>  took 
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pains  in  composini^  thenri,  were  very  excellent.  He 
was  great  as  a  biblical  critick,  and  it  has  been  well 
observed,  that  with  the  same  advantages  he  "  had 
fallen  little  short  of  Buxtorf,  Mede,Pool,  Kenicott,'* 
5<.c.^  In  politicks  he  was  a  zealous  whig,  and  had 
considerable  ii^.fiuence  in  the  section  of  the  province 
where  he  dwelt.  During  the  first  year  of  the  Amer- 
ican v/ar  he  v/as  brought  into  general  notice  by  a 
particular  circumstance.  There  were  certain  letters 
intercepted  which  were  supposed  to  contain  a  secret 
?.nd  criminal  correspondence  widi  the  enemy.  He, 
being  a  curious  and  philosophical  man,  was  em- 
ployed to  decipher  them.  It  was  acknowledged  by 
the  writer,  that  he  did  the  business  correctly.  He 
was  chosen  to  preach  the  election  sermon,  in  1776. 
The  next  year,  1777,  he  preached  at  Plymouth, 
on  the  22d  of  December.  He  took  a  passage  from 
the  Ixvi.  of  Isaiah,  "  Shall  a  nation  be  born  at 
once  ?"  and  applied  it  to  the  independence  of  Amer- 
ica. Whether  the  novelty  of  the  sentiment,  or  the 
truth  of  the  prophecy  had  the  most  effect,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  no  sermon  was  ever  more  the  subject  of 
praise.  No  person,  who  reads  the  discourse  at  the 
present  day,  can  conceive  the  impressions  which 
were  then  made.  To  some,  however,  it  appeared 
a  playfulness  of  fancy  ;  but  to  him  every  thing  de- 
livered was  a  solemn  reality.  He  was  so  tenacious 
of  his  opinion,  that  he  was  hurt  if  any  man  express- 
ed a  doubt  upon  the  subject.  When  the  conven- 
tion met  at  Cambridge  and  Boston,  to  form  a  con- 
stitution for  the  state,  he  was  a  leader  in  several  of 
the  debates  ;  and  during  the  whole  session  was  a 
very  influential  and  important  member.  He  was  al- 
so a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  convention  which 
adopted  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  He 
preached  the  Dudleian  lecture  upon  the  validity  of 
Presbyterian  ordination,  17^2.  The  university 
presented  him,  with  a  diploma  of  doctor  in  divinity, 

*  Anlhoiosry  for  March,  ISOS. 
3  o 
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1795.  He  was  one  of  ihe  original  members  of  the 
American  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  an 
honorary  member  of  the  philosophical  society  in 
Philadelphia,  The  oddities  of  this  good  m/an  have 
been  frequently  the  subject  of  remark,  and  have  ex- 
cited the  mirth  of  humourists.  In  his  days  of 
health  and  vigour  such  things  were  lost  amidst  the 
excellencies  of  his  character,  or  absorbed  m  the 
splendour  of  his  reputation  ;  but  in  his  latter  days 
all  his  foibles  were  spread  and  exaggerated.  His  old 
age  was  full  of  iniirmitk-s,  and  his  friends  could  on- 
ly look  with  pity  upon  the  relicks  of  a  mind  which 
^vas  once  so  superiour  as  to  comn^and  admiration. 
He  departed  this  life,  Sept.  24,  1807.-^ 

Wheelock  Eleazer,  D.  D  president  of  Dart- 
mouth  College,  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  and  re- 
ceived the  honours  of  that  seminary,  1733.  He  was 
ordained  pastor  of  a  church  in  the  town  of  Lebanon ; 
"was  a  minister  of  extraordinary  zeal  and  pious 
sentiment,  and  his  ministry  was  blessed  with  un- 
common success.  His  active  viev/s  were  not  con- 
fined to  christian  churches,  although  great  revivals 
of  religion  took  place  during  the  course  of  his  mim- 
istry,  but  his  ardent  mind  was  employed  in  the  con- 
version of  the  aboriginals  of  the  land.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  opened  an  Indian  ctiarity  school  in  v/hich  a 
number  of  children  of  the  natives  m.ight  be  educat- 
ed, and  become  missionaries  among  their  several 
•tribes.  This  scheme  originated  with  Mr.  John 
Sargeant  at  Stockbridge,  who  begun  a  school,  and 
procured  assistance  from  many  well  disposed  and 
liberal  gentlemen.  He  died  in  1749,  before  his 
plan  was  accomplished,  ivlr.  Wheelock  revived 
the  business,  and  called  it  Moore's  school,  in  hon- 
our to  the  name  of  its  greatest  benefactor.  This 

*His  other  publications  were.btside  occasional  sermons. a  letter 
upon  infant  baptism  ;  tssays  on  liberty  and  necessity.  To  these 
Dr.  Edwards  replied  in  a  volume  very  ably  written.  Dr.  West 
thought  he  hsd  mistaken  his  meanir.g  in  some  passat-es,  and  had 
prepared  further  illustrations  of  the  subjectj  but  did  nci  live  la 
Finish  the  work. 
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school  was  ];ept  at  Lebanon  a  number  of  years. 
In  1770,  Dr.  Wheelock  removed  it  to  Xew 
Hampshire.  .There  he  had  to  subdue  \hi  v;ilder- 
iiess.  and  to  instruct  Indian  youth.  Other  scholars 
were  udded^  until  a  greater  number  of  missionaries 
v;ere  prepared  from  the  English  than  the  Indians. 
From  this  institution  crrew  a  tlourishin9:  college, 
\vhere  learned,  orthodox  ministers  were  qualifi. 
ed  to  fili  vacant  churches.  It  is  now  a  univer- 
sity in  high  reputation.  The  funds,  however^ 
are  kept  separate.  The  money  raised  in  Scotland 
is  appropriated,  and  at  this  time  several  Indian 
youths  are  instructed  agreeably  to  what  was  express- 
ed in  the  foundation.  The  first  commencement  at 
-Dartmouth  Colleo;e,  was  held  in  1771.  The  rev. 
Dr.  Wheelock  died  in  1779,  aged  69.  H  IS  son,  t u c 
lion.  John  Wheelock,  is  his  worthy  successor,  and 
also  professor  of  history. 

Wheelwright  Johx,  one  of  tlie  most  fa- 
-mous  nien  in  the  beginning  of  the  plantations,  was 
brother  in  lav,*  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  of  the  same 
mind  concerning  justification,  though  he  did  not 
.pretend  to  have  such  peculiar  revelations.  Ee  had 
a  more  correct  judgment,  but  r.ot  much  greater 
stability.  He  was  much  attached  to  her,  and  v/as 
involved  in  her  sufferings.  In  1637,  he  was  ban- 
ished  the  colony,  having  preached  a  sermon  the 
year  before  at  Boston  which  gave  g^eat  offence.  It 
v/as  pleasin_g  to  several  members  of  the  Boston 
church  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  one  of  the 
.preachers.^'  A  complaint  however  was  made  to  the 
general  court  of  some  things  he  deliveredjas  tending 

*  Mr.  Wheelv.T'ght,  minister  to  a  branch  of  that  church,  at  a 
•place  since  called  Brainiree  (where  the  town  had  some  lands)  was 
eager  and  zealous  a^^ainst  a  covenant  of  works  ;  and  was  banished 
by  the  coun  for  whai  was  called  sedition,  by  the  same  rule  which 
v/iil  maiie  every  diiStr:t  from,  or  opposiiion  to,  a  mcijority  in  any 
religious  affaii  s  to  Le  sedition,  and  an  iniquity  to  be  punislied  by 
the  judre.  'I'lie  minor  part  must  always  be  seditious,  if  it-  be  se- 
/lition  10  defend  their  own  opinions,.  Sec,      Cailcr.der^c  antury 
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to  sedition,  and  disturbance  of  the  plantation.  Mn 
W.  put  forth  a  reply  to  the  complaints  against  him,- 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  clear  the  doctrine  of  the 
sermon  from  sedition,  and  declared  he  only  meant 
to  explain  the  doctrine  of  grace.  Hubbard  says, 
*'  that  in  this  he  differed  from  the  sermon,  and  was 
confuted  by  some  of  the  ministers  with  strong  ar- 
guments/' But  it  seems  INIr.  Cotton  replied  to 
their  answer,  and  Mr.  Wheelwright  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  make  any  recantation  ;  which 
might  have  saved  him  many  difficulties,  and  pre- 
vented  the  division-  of  the  colony.  Some  of  the 
magistrates  signed  a  petition  in  favour  of  their  min- 
ister. He  was  the  peculiar  friend  of  Mr.  Codding- 
ton,  also  of  Aspinwall  and  Coggeshall,  members  of 
the  general  court  from  Boston,  who  were  expelled 
the  house  for  signing  the  petition.  Hence  a  civil 
strife  was  consequent  upon  religious  contentions. 
It  was  this  which  gave  rise  to  a  new  settlem.ent,  and 
a  new  government,  at  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  W.  after 
his  banishment  went  to  Nev/  Hampshire,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  town  and  church  at  Exeter. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Hampton,  and  thence  to 
Salisbury.  In  the  year  1644,  he  wrote  to  the  gov- 
ernour  of  Massachusetts,  made  an  acknowledgment 
-of  his  offence,  and  was  restored  to  the  favour  of  the 
people.  It  has  always  seemed  very  strange,  that  he 
did  not  go  with  his  friends  to  Rhode  Island  ii^stead 
of  removing  to  New  Hampshire.  His  conduct  in 
New  Hampshire  discovered  an  ambitious  turn,  a 
desire  to  be  chief,  and  to  have  that  influence  over 
the  people  vrhich  his  learning  and  abilities  gave  him 
some  claim  to  expect.  Hence  he  might  prefer  be- 
ing where  none  could  appear  in  competition  with 
him.  The  gentlemen  uho  went  to  Rhode  Island 
"were  shrewdy  sensible  men  ;  some  of  them  eified 
brethren,  who  thought  themselves  superiour  to  their 
teachers.  In  1758,  Mr.  Wheelwright  w^as  in  Eng- 
land, a  great  favourite  with  Cromv/ell  ;  he  tlicn  cor- 
responded with  his  friends  in  New  England,  A 
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letter  to  the  church  of  Hampton  is  preserved.  When 
he  returned  to  America  is  not  mentioned  ;  but  he 
lived  to  be  the  oldest  minister  in  New  England.  He 
died  in  16S0,  leaving  children  who  were  highly  re- 
spectable for  their  character  and  stations.  His  son, 
grandson^  and  great  grandson  were  counsellors  of 
Massachusetts. 

WiGGLESwoRTH  Edward,  D.  D.  HoUis  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Harvard  College,  was  the  son  of 
Michael  Wigglesworth,  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Maiden,  who  vras  graduated  in  1651,  and  was  also 
a  fellow  of  the  corporation.  He  died  June  10,  1705, 
aged  74.  Among  his  publications  was  a  poem,  called 
the  Day  of  Doom,''  which  has  been  celebrated  by 
good  people  in  New  England.  It  is  a  curious  and 
scarce  book.  His  son  Edward  was  graduated  in 
1710,  and  deserves  a  place  in  the  highest  class  of 
his  contemporaries.  To  an  extensive  knowledge  in 
his  profession,  he  added  the  ornaments  of  classical 
literature.  He  was  also  as  rem.arkable  for  his  piety 
as  his  learning.  As  a  minister  of  a  particular  church 
he  might  not  have  shone  am,ong  the  popular  preach- 
ers ;  but  he  was  completely  accomplished  for  the 
chair  of  divinity  professor.  As  soon  as  the  benev- 
olent and  pious  Mr.  Hollis  of  London  laid  a  found- 
dation  for  such  a  professorship  in  New  England,  the 
eyes  of  the  clergy  were  turned  towards  Mr.  Wig- 
glesworth.  Dr.  Colman,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hollis, 
speaks  of  him,  as  a  man  of  known  and  exemplary 
piety,  literature,  modesty,  meekness,  and  other 
christian  ornaments."  He  was  publlckly  inducted 
into  his  ofiice,  in  the  college  hall,  Oct.  24,  1722, 
and  in  17^4,  elected  a  member  of  the  corporation. 
The  university  of  Edinburgh  presented  him  v.ith  a 
diploma  of  doctor  in  divinity  in  the  year  1730.  He 
was  elected  rector  of  Yale  College,  but  declined 
on  account  of  his  deafness  which  also  unfitted  him. 
to  shine  in  conversation,  for  v.hich  he  had  fine  ta- 
lents. On  this  account,  however,  he  paid  more  at- 
tention to  his  studies,  and  his  lectures  wtrc  {dkd 
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with  arguments,  excellent  thoughts,  liberal  vic\\'3 
of  the  christian  doctrines,  nxid  just  discriiriination 
of  the  contested  points.  His  polemical  pieces  gave 
him  a  high  reputation  abroad,  as  wtW  as  in  New 
iL^nglaiid.  The  Whiteneldiun  controversy  employed 
the  pens  of  several  divines,  some  of  whom  exposed 
his  vanity  and  enthusiasm,  which  he  had  enough  of 
^^  hen  he  Vvas  a  young  man,  as  he  afterwards  confess- 
t^d  ;  none  wrote  in  such  an  engaging  aiid  interesting 
manner  as  professor  Wigglesworth.  He  wrote  in 
an  animated  and  nervous  style,  and  mingled  the 
glow  of  resentment  with  a  delicate,  satirical  mode 
of  repro\-ing  a  man  who  had  endeavoured  to  blast 
the  reputation  of  an  institution,  which  he  knew  no- 
thing about.  Dr.  Wigglesworth  wrote  his  ansvrer  to 
Mr.  Whitefield's  reply  to  the  college  testimony,  in 
1745.  In  1754,  he  preached  two  lectures  upon  the 
distinguishing  characters  of  the  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary ministers  of  Christ  "  These  were  occa- 
sioned by  Mr.  Whitefield's  preaching  at  Cambridge, 
and  vrere  printed  at  the  request  of  the  students.* 

The  latter  years  of  Dr.  Wigglesu  orth's  life  were 
years  of  infirmity  and  pain.  He  was  patient  iind  sub- 
missive, an  example  to  those  who  highly  estimated 
his  character.  He  died,  January  19,  1765,  in  the 
73d  year  of  his  age. 

Wigglesworth  Edward,  D.  D.  son  of  the 
first  Holiis  professor  of  divinity,  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  1749  ;  was  tutor  when  his  father 
died,  and  chosen  to  succeed  him  in  the  professor- 
ship. He  was  a  learned  man,  and  very  much  at- 
tached  to  the  interests  of  the  college.  Upon  the 
death  of  Dr.  Winthrop,  in  1779,  he  v.  as  elected  fel- 
low of  the  corporation.  When  the  society  ia  Scot- 
land for  propagating  the  gospel  among  the  Indians 

•Other  printed  works  of  Dr. \V.  are,  lectures  upon  tiie  punish- 
ment ot' ibt- wicked  ;  on  the  liTipulation  of  Ad:im's  f^'uilt ;  iqx  n 
reprobdlicii ;  inspiration  of  tlie  O.  T.  trial  of  the  spirits  ;  Dudle- 
ianlectuie,  upon  the  inf  liiibiliiy  of  the  church  of  Roiue  ;  aiso  a 
sfernrion  on  liic  death  of  president  Wadswortli.  - 
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in  North   America,  established  a  corresponding- 
board  in  Boston,  he  was  chosen  secretary.    He  re- 
ceived a  diploma  of  doctor  of  divinity  from  the  uni- 
i    versitv  of  Harvard  in  the  year  1786. 
I       Dr.  Wicrglesworth  v/as  one  of  the  orip;inal  mem* 
bers  of  the  American  academy  of  arts  and  sciences. 
:       Beincf  unubltt  to  attend  his  professional  duties  by 
I    reason  of  paralytica!  aifections,  which  greatly  debil- 
I    itated  his  mind  and  body,  he  resigned  his  professor- 
i    ship  in  1791.  But  the  legislature  of  the  college  con- 
tinued him  as  professor  emeritus  till  his  death,  iu 
179-1. 

He  published,  in  the  year  1775,  "  calculations  on 
American  population,  with  a  table  for  estimating  the 
annual  increase,"  ^z.  He  printed  two  ser- 
mons, one  '^upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Winthrop;"  the 
I  other  was  the  Dudleian  lecture  against  the  errors 
of  the  church  of  Rome,"  1786. 

WiLLARD  Samuel,  pastor  of  the  Old  South 
church  in  Boston,  and  vice  president  of  Harvard 
College,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  divines  of 
Massachusetts.    His  descent  was  honourable.  His 
father  was  a  member  of  the  council,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  militia.*    He  sent  his  son  to  Harvard  Col- 
'  I    lege,  that  he  might  receive  a  liberal  education.  His 
!    genius  was  uncommon,  and  he  made  such  progress 
i    in  his  studies,  as  gave  lively  hopes  of  future  useful* 

*  In  1654,  major  Simon  V/illard  commanded  the  array  sent 
against  the  Narrdgansetts,    I'he  commissioners  of  the  united 
j    colonies  as^reed  to  Fciise  270  foot  and  40  iiorse.     The  Indians, 
I    vviih  Ninipirct  their  sachem,  retired  inio  a  swamp.    Willc^.rd  did 
;    not  tliink  it  prudent  to  attack  them  in  tliat  sicuation,  and  tiie  for- 
\    ces  retuiTied  \vl:h  no  other  success,  than  taking  a  few  Pc'iuods 
\    wiio  had  been  with  the  ether  Indi.'ns  after  the  dcst i  uclion  of  th.eir 
I    tribe.   The  conmiibbioners  were  displeased  with  this  retreat,  and 
;     charged  Willard  with  ne?;Iecl!n<^  an  opportunity  of  humb'lni,' the 
1    pride  of  Ninigret,  which  had  always  been  insufferable,  and  would 
;     now  be  increased.    Hutchinson  observes,  that  major  VV'iilard,  be- 
'     int^  a  Massachusetts  man,  mii^ht  comply  with  the  views  of  the 
cplony.     They  were  averse  from  a  war  with  th.e  Indiin.s,  or 
Dutch.    It  was  the  sccond  time  of  tiieir  preventiue^  an  open  war, 
contrary  to  tiie  minds  of  six  commissioners.    Tiic  court  acted 
wilU  niore  policy,  thun  honour  and  justice. 
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ness.  He  vras  settled  in  the  first  place  at  Grolon, 
an  obscure  situation  for  a  ir.an  of  such  great  abill^ 
ties,  who  was  not  only  a  profound  scholar,  bui. 
an  eloquent  speaker,  possessing  every  qualification 
necessary  to  give  a  great  man  a  splendid  reputation. 
The  place  where  he  dwelt  being  destroyed  by  the 
Indians,  and  the  flock  of  which  he  was  pastor  scat- 
tered in  the  v\-ilderness5he  was  invited  to  fix  his  sta- 
tion in  the  metropolis,  where  he  became  a  2:reat 
biessinp^  to  the  churches,  and  of  eminent  service  to 
the  college..  The  providence  that  occasioned  his 
removal  to  this  place,"  says  his  eulogist,  "  was  an 
av.-ful  judgment  upon  the  whole  land  ;  yet  was  even- 
tually a  mercy  in  this  respect,  that  it  made  vray  for 
the  translation  of  this  bright  star  to  a  more  ccnspic- 
uous  orb,  v/here  his  influence  was  more  extensive 
and  beneficial  ;  and  in  this  it  was  a  great  blessing 
to  this  congregation,  to  this  town,  and  to  all  New 
England.  His  common  sermons  might  have  been 
pronounced  with  applause,  before  an  assembly  of 
the  greatest  divines."*  But  as  a  writer  he  has  been 
more  known  to  the  succeeding  generations.  He  was 
fond  of  publishing  his  works,  and  was  called  upon 
on  all  great  occasions  to  deliver  his  sentiments  from 
the  pulpit.  iSo  divine,  except  Dr.  Cotton  Mather, 
in  this  country  prepared  more  works  for  the  press  ; 
and  they  were  all  calculated  to  do  honour  to  the  au- 
thor, and  edify  pious  people.  He  died  in  the  6Sth 
year  of  his  age,  Sept.  12,  1707,  having  been  minis- 
ter of  the  third  church  in  Boston  from  April  10, 
1678.t 

•  Peraherton's  discourses,  page  I5f. 
t  His  v.'orks  are  numerous,  in  1673,  lie  published  three  ser- 
mons, cont'jining  useful  instruction  for  a  professing  people  ;  the 
artillery  eli:ction  sernriOn,  1676  ;  a  funeral  sermon  on  gov.  Leve- 
rett,  1679  ;  animadversions  upon  the  Baptists,  16S!.  From  this 
time  to  1690,  about  20  sermon.s,  or  tracts.  In  i  632,  raiscelbrse- 
ous  observations  on  \vitchcrart,  in  a  dialogue  bef.veen  S.  and  B.  ; 
in  1693,  the  covenant  cf  redemption,  and  rules  fvjr  discerning  the 
times;  in  1694,  the  election  sermon  ;  and  artillery  election  ser-r 
men  in  1699.  The  same  year,  a  course  of  sermons  upon  spirit- 
ual devotions  ;  in  1700,  a  volume  of  sermons  on  the  blessed  man,. 
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WiLLAKD  JosiAH,  secretary  of  the  province  of 
>>.']assachu setts  bay,  son  of  that  famous  divine, 
Mr.  Samuel  Will'ard,  v.as  born  in  Boston.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  169S.  The 
next  year  he  vras  chosen  tutor,  and  continued  in 
that  ofiice  till  he  entered  on  his  travels.  Having 
visited  several  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  and  Eu- 
rope, he  returned  to  his  own  country,  improved  in 
mind  and  manners.  His  piety  gave  a  lustre  to 
his  moral  character,  and  he  appeared  with  the  di;;^- 
nity,  o-race  and  politeness  of  the  gentleman  in  his 
private  walk,  and  in  every  publick  station.  In 
17  7  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  province  ;  in 
1731,  judge  of  probate  ;  in  1734  he  %  elected  one 
of  his  nnajesty's  council.  He  resigned  most  of  his 
publick  oiHces  as  he  grew  into  the  vale  of  years  ; 
but  continued  to  do  his  duty  as  secretary  till  his 
death.  He  departed  this  life,  Dec.  6,  1756,  in  the 
76th  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Sevralh  and  Mr.  Prince, 
each  printed  a  funeral  sermon  upon  the  occasion,  in 
which  his  character  is  fully  delineated.  These  gen- 
tlemen  were  intimately  accjuaintcd  with  him  ;  Mr. 
Prince  had  been  his  pupil. 

Willi A3»r3  Roger,  minister  of  the  gospel,  and 
governour  of  the  Providence  plantations,  v/as  born 
in  Wdles,  and  educated  at  the  university  of  Oxford. 
He  was  a  minister  of  the  church  of  England  before 
he  came  to  Boston,  but  disliking  the  form  and  gov- 
erninent  of  the  episcopal  church,  he  left  his  native 
country,  and  came  into  this  i\merican  v;iiderness. 
Here  he  expected  to  enjoy  liberty  of  thinking,  and 

and  a  number  of  siii^Ic  sermons  on  particular  texis  of  scripture, 
for  pa!  ticuli)r  occasions  ;  in  1701,  a  number  of  sermons  upon  Sa- 
tan's temptations  ;  two  upon  brotherly  love,  Sec. ;  in  iT03,  a  brief 
reply  to  Georc^e  Keith  ;  in  1704,  a  sermon,  Romans  viii  31  ;  i:i 
1705,  the  just  man's  prerogative,  a  sermon,  Pro  v.  xii.  2  ! . 

His  po-,thurnoi:s  works  are,  a  thanksgiving  sermon  upr-n  the 
return  of  a  your;^  gentleman  from  his  trilveis^  1709;  sjcramen- 
tal  m.editations,  a  volume,  171  i  ;  in  1726,  the  body  of  diviniiy, 
btins;;  250  lectures  upon  the  assembly's  shorter  catechism,  whic'n 
IS  a  very  comp!'::te  view  of  tiie  do<:trinc  of  tlit;  Nesv  Kngl.in-,1 
churches. 
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acting,  without  any  peculiar  restraint  from  the  civil 
power.  He  was  then  a  3'oung  man,  singuh^r  in  his 
notions,  and  fond  of  manifesting  his  singularities. 
He  arrived  at  Boston,  Feb.  1631,  and  from  ihh 
place  V.  ent  to  Plymouth,  where  he  resided  two  years,. 

,and  spake  freely  his  sentiments  upon  religion,  wiih- 
oiit  ofiending  the  bretliren  of  that  church.  He  war, 
peculiarly  gifted  as  a  preacher,  and  was  willing  thav 
they  should  speak  at  publick  and  private  meetings; 
hence  they  were  always  attached  to  him,  and  were 

'  ready  to  help  him  in  the  time  of  his  greatest  neces- 
sities. He  was  not  willing  to  settle  with  the  church 
at  Plymouth,  but  went  to  Salem,  while  Mr.  Skel- 
ton^  was  livingy  in  whose  pulpit  he  prcphecied,  ac- 
cordins:  to  the  lan&*ua2:e  of  the  times,  when  a  man 
preached  who  had  not  been  inducted  into  the  office 
of  pastor  or  teacher.  The  church  of  Salem  invited 
him  to  be  their  pastor  when  Mr.  Skelton  died. 
This  gave  offence  to  the  government  of  the  colony. 
It  Vv'as  the  opinion  of  the  ministers  ot  the  bay,  that 
if  Mr.  W.  was  allowed  to  propagate  his  opinions, 
the  churches  might  run  into  htresy  and  apostacy^ 
and  the  people  defy  the  civil  magistrate.  The 
church  of  Salem  was  censured,  as  well  as  their 
teacher.  When  the  court  met,  he  was  ordered  to 
appear  before  them.  He  was  charged  with  writing 
two  letters.  One  to  the  churches,  complaining  of 
the  7?2agis!rate3  for  injiisiicc  and  extreme  oppression^ 
8vC.  the  other  to  his  own  church,  persuading  them 
to  renounce  ccmmuniori  iviih  all  the  churches  in  the 
bay^  because  they  were  filled  with  antichribtian  pol- 
lution, i;c.  He  justified  these  letters,  maintained  his 
opinions,  and  offered  to  defend  them  in  a  publick 
dispute.  Mr.  Hooker  was  chosen  to  confer  with 
him,  but  could  not  convince  him  of  his  errors.  He 
was  ordered  to  depart  from  the  jurisdiction  in  six 
weeks.  ThechurchatSalem  acknowledged  their  fault 
in  joining  their  voice  with  Mr.  W.  in  the  letter  he  sent 
to  the  churches.  The  banishment  of  Mr.  \V.  was  in 
1635.    He  went  to  Secunke,  now  called  Rehoboth. 
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He  afterwards  fixed  upon  Mooshausick.  which  he 
liamcd  Providence,  which  is  now  one  of  the  most 
Nourishing  places  in  New  Enghmd.  Strangers  often 
seek  the  spot  vvhere  Roger  Williams  fixed  his  hum.ble 
dwelling,  and  drink  at  the  spring,  which  ran  before 
Lis  door,  where  he  slacked  his  thirst  during  his 
vreariness  and  perils.  A  verj  odd  way  of  shewing 
respect  to  the  memory  of  this  uncommon  man,  who 
v/as  poor,  and  altogether  spiritual  in  his  views,  is 
now  discovered  by  the  people  of  that  town.  One 
of  the  Providence  banks  is  named  '*  Roger  Wil- 
liams' bank.^'  In  1657,  Mr.  Williams  was  em- 
ployed by  tlie  government  of  Massachusetts  to  be 
their  agent  in  the  business  they  transacted  with  the 
Indian  tribes.  His  conduct  was  marked  with  fidel- 
ity, disinterestedness  and  wisdom.*  Gov.  Win- 
throp  v/as  a  friend  to  him  after  this.  His  form^er  as- 
sociates respected  his  talents  and  integrity,  though 
■they  still  blamed  him  for  his  bigotry,  pride  and  sin- 
gularity. He  had  the  entire  confidence  of  the  In- 
-dian  sachems. 

From  this  time  vve  are  to  vievv  Mr.  W,  as  a  dif- 
ferent character  from  what  he  was  vrhen  teacher  of  - 
a  particular  congregation  in  Salem ;  or  would  have 
been,  had  he  continued  in  Massachusetts  among  the 
pastors  of  the  churches.  His  sphere  of  usefulness 
was  very  extensive,  and,  where  religious  opinions 
had  no  influence,  he  conducted  wisely,  and  beyond 
what  could  be  expected  from  a  man,  who  had 
shown  such  strange  prejudices,  and  whose  educa- 
tion gave  him  but  litde  knowledge  of  the  world.  • 
We  are  to  view  him,  as  the  father  of  one  of  the  pro- 
vinces, and  a  writer  in  favour  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom,  mere  bold,  just,  and  liberal,  than  any 
other,  who  appeared  in  that  generation. 

Many  would  smile  at  seeing  the  name  of  Roger 
Williams  enrolled  with  the  legislators  of  ancient 
times,  or  v/ith  the  statesmen  of  modern  Europe,  or 

*  For  the  details  of  Mr.  Wiiliams's  life,  -S^e  hUtorIc?>l  collec- 
tions, vol,  X,  pa?;es  IT,  18,  19,  20,  kc. 
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'^•ith  such  a  man  as  Penn,  the  proprietor  of  Pcnn. 
sylvania,  whose  steps  were  more  majestick  upon 
the  theatre  of  the  great  world.  But  this  man  was 
equal  to  conducting  the  affairs  of  this  infant  colony 
as  well  as  if  a  complete  system  of  le2:islaLion  was 
form.ed  ;  and,  as  a  mediator  between  the  aboriginals 
and  the  English  inhabitants,  if  he  were  the  instru- 
ment of  preserving  peace,  of  teaching  the  Indians 
some  of  ihe  arts  of  life,  and  of  illuminating  the 
minds  of  the  heathen  with  the  light  of  christiiinity, 
he  is  certainly  worthy  of  more  credit,  than  some 
mighty  hunters  of  the  earth,  or  those  sages,  whose 
maxims  have  made  men  fierce  and  revengeful,  and 
caused  human  blood  to  flow  in  streams. 

He  was  very  instrumental  in  settling  Rhode- 
Island,  or  procuring  the  grant  of  land,  which  Mr, 
Coddington  and  others  had  chosen  for  their  planta- 
tion,  when  they  left  Boston.  The  historian  of  that 
colony  has  favoured  us  with  a  ms.  of  his,  ^vhich  he 
says  is  in  perpctuavi  rei  memoriam. 

In  1643,  Mr.  Williams  went  to  England  as  agent, 
and  it  was  there,  by  the  assistance  of  Vane,  he  ob- 
tained  a  charter  of  c'rcil  uicorporaticn  by  the  najne 
of  Pro'didence  plantations  in  the  iS  arraganset  bay  of 
JSi'evc  England,'"  It  was  dated  7th  of  March  ;  s\hich 
form  of  government  subsisted  till  1651.  Then  up- 
on differences,  they  sent  their  former  agent,  and 
joined  Mr.  Clarke  with  him,  who  transacted  the  bu- 
siness  to  the  advantage  of  the  colony,  and  the  satis- 
faction of  a  large  majority  of  the  people. 

Roger  Williams  lived  to  a  great  age.  He  died, 
.1632,  43  years  after  his  banishment.  The  various 
scenes  of  his  life  did  not  make  him  alter  his  senii- 
ments  on  religious  freedom  ;  and  his  latitudinarian 
principles  had  no  ill  effect  in  plantations  where  there 
was  no  church  rule  or  authority.'* 

»  Tl^.c  nrst  of  Mr.  Williams's  pu>;!"cations  was  a  dUbcrce  be- 
tween Ti-Zitk  ar.ci  Pca:e^  a  book  of  2  iT  pac;c?,  prinitd  in  London, 
1C44. 

it  required  great  bol  Jaess  of  ihinking,  and  uncommcri  :;bi!iats? 
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Williams  John,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Deer- 
field,  was  the  son  of  >Jr.  Samuel  Wiiiianis  of 
Koxbury.  He  was  born  1664.  was  graduated 
3  683,  and  ordained  in  1686.  The  town  beiii^ 
nmong  the  frontier  settlements,  was  continually- 
exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  French  and  In- 
dians. In  1704  a  party  of  savages  destroyed  the 
place,  and  carried  Mr.  Williams  and  his  family 
through  a  wilderness  of  300  miles.     They  killed 

to  write  this  work.  Here  are  disclosed  sentiments  which  ha*--c 
been  ddniired  in  the  writings  of  IMilton  and  Furneaux.  His  ideas 
of  toleration  he  carried  further  than  Mr.  Locke,  but  not  beyond 
the  generaUty  of  dissenters  in  England.  The  book  was  answered 
by  Mr.  Cotton,  whose  zeal  and  knowledge  would  give  him  a  nama 
among  christian  worthies  in  any  age  of  the  church,  and  who  was 
the  most  distinguislied  of  tlie  clergy  in  Massachusetts.  Rut  so 
far  from  suppoiing  himself  confuted,  Mr.  Williams  replied  with 
great  spirit  and  argument,  which  reply  has  been  since  pub!ished» 
together  with  Mr,  Cotton's  attack  upon  him,  which  he  called  the 
'  Bbody  Tenent^  ivashed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  in  allusion  to  the 
first  writing  of  Mr.  Williams,  which  he  styled  The  Bloody  Tenent^ 
or  Dialogue  betiveen  Truth  and  Peace^  meaning  that  the  idea  of  the 
interference  of  the  magistracy,  in  matters  of  religioUy  is  a  bloody  te- 
Jitnt. 

The  title  of  another  book  is,  George  For  digged  out  of  his  bur' 
ro-vsy  l:fc.  by  Roger  Williams.  Ttie  answer,  a  New  England 
fire-brand  quenched,  being  an  answer  to  a  lying,  slanderous  hoi  k. 
Sec.  by  one  Roger  Willian-.s,  confuting  his  blasphemous  asser- 
tions, by  George  Fox  and  John  Burnyeat.  These  controversial 
pieces  were  printed  about  the  years  1676 — 1678,  and  the  con- 
tents of  a  large  volume  are  similar  to  the  title  pages. 

Many  tracts  are  ascribed  to  Mr.  Williams  as  a  writer.  He 
wrote  letters  lo  individuals  of  his  acquaintance,  and  to  gentlemen 
in  office,  which  are  among  the  most  valuable  antiquarian  stores  ; 
some  of  them  very  curious  and  rare. 

It  is  a  desirable  object  to  collect  the  mss.  of  Mr.  Williams.  He 
nsentions  receiving  scores  of  letters  from  his  eT^cellent  fi  iend  gov. 
Winthrop.  Doubtless  there  are  many  letters  of  l)is  v.  vitine,  as 
well  as  his  correspondents,  wtiich  would  be  accounted  precious 
by  those  who  desire  to  know  the  history  of  their  o'^.vn  country. 

A  most  valuable  book  was  published  by  the  subject  of  tliis  me- 
moir, upon  tliC  language  Oi  •'^anvage  America.  !t  is  called  a  Aey 
to  the  language  of  the  Indian?  of  .\ew  England.  It  v/as  printed 
in  1543.  in  a  small  duodecimo  volume.  The  original  i"=.  in  the  li- 
brary of  tiie  liistorical  society  ;  and  most  oi  the  coriieu's  have 
been  published  in  Iheir  collections. 
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his  wife,  two  children,  and  two  servants.  Ke  was 
sent  first  to  Montreal,  then  to  Quebec,  and  in 
1703,  returned  home,  with  other  captives,  to  the 
number  of  57.  Mr.  \ViUiams  was  again  settled  at 
DeerReld,  where  he  lived  till  the  year  1729.  He 
died  suddenly  of  the  apoplexy,  in  the  month  of 
June,  aged  65.  He  was  a  pious  and  worthy 
man.  His  natural  vivacity  of  temper,  his  vigourous 
mind,  and  firm,  constitution, fitted  him  for  his  situa- 
tion, Vv'here  he  had  to  endure  trials  of  the  heart,  as 
%vell  as  those  trials  which  are  comm.on  to  men,  and 
ministers.  One  of  his  children  was  brought  up 
among  the  Indians,  and  never  could  be  persuaded 
to  leave  her  vv'andering  life.  She  married  and  pass- 
ed her  days  in  Canada,  He  left  3  sons  v.'ho  were 
favoured  with  a  college  education,  and  settled  in  the 
ministry.*  His  wife,  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians, 
"^vas  the  daughter  of  E.  Mather,  the  first  minister  of 
Northampton,  and  grand- daughter  of  the  famous 
John  Warham,  who  came  to  Dorchester  in  1630. 

Williams  Nathaniel,  preceptor  of  the  south 
grammar  school,  Boston,  was  the  son  of  very  re- 
spectable parents,  who  gave  him  a  college  educa- 
tion with  a  viev;  of  his  becoming  a  miinister  of  the 
gospel ;  and  to  this  he  was  early  inclined.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1693  ;  and,  in  July, 
1698,  was  ordained  an  evangelist  for  one  of  the 
West  India  Islands*  The  climate  was  unfriendly  to 
his  constitution,  and  he  soon  returned  to  his  native 
town.  Being  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  he  was 
chosen  successor  to  the  celebrated  miaster  Cheev- 
er  in  the  publick  and  free  grammar  school,  the 
principal  school,"  says  Mr  Pi  ince,  of  the  British 
colonies,  if  not  of  all  America."  He  continued  from 
the  year  1703  to  1734  a  very  useful  instructor,  when 

*  His  publications  v/t?re,  the  rer!eeTTied  captive  returnin?^  to 
Zion.  as  a  history  of  his  captivity,  17G5  ;  alio  a  sermon  picctch* 
ed  the  same  year  at  the  Boston  iecture,  Psalm  cvii  13.  U,  15  ; 
of  thtse.  the  fourth  edition  yi  As  printed}  1753  ;  the  convention 
sermon,  17Cc . 
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his  age  and  infirmities  obliged  him  to  resign  his  of- 
fice*  His  assistant,  Mr.  Lovell,  was  then  placed  in 
the  chair.  Vv  hen  he  was  in  the  West  Indies  he 
applied  his  mind  to  the  study  of  physick,  and  enter- 
ed into  ihc  profession  after  he  came  to  Boston. 
Those  who  emplo}'ed  him,  persuaded  him  not  to 
leave  his  line  of  business,  when  he  took  the  gram- 
mar sch.ool.  He  visited  many  families,  and  when 
he  gave  up  the  school,  passed  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  in  the  duties  of  his  profession.  He  was  called 
the  beloved  physician,'^  and  was  so  agreeable  in 
his  manners,  that,  when  he  entered  into  the  chambers 
of  the  sick,  his  voice  and  countenance  did  good, 
like  a  medicine."  It  revived  che  spirits,  and  light- 
ened the  maladies.  Amidst  the  multiplicity  of  his 
business,  as  a  publick  instructor,  and  a  physician  in 
extensive  practice,  he  never  left  the  yiiinisterial  'work. 
He  preached  occasionally,  and  his  prayers  and  ser- 
mons were  highly  acceptable  to  the  pious  ?-nd  judi- 
cious. 

He  was  very  much  attached  to  the  religious  prin- 
ciples and  manners  of  New  England.  The  gra- 
ces of  the  gospel  seemed  to  shine  in  his  countenance 
and  conversation,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful men  in  the  town  and  land."  He  died,  Jan.  10, 
1737,  8,  aged  63.  There  is  no  publication  with  his 
name,  except  a  pamphlet  upon  *'  inoculation  for  the 
small  pox."  This  was  printed  when  the  publick 
mind  was  so  much  agitated  about  introducing  the 
practice.  One  of  the  satirical  pamphlets  of  the 
times  introduced  him  with  Boylston  and  Douglass 
in  a  conversation  which  brought  forward  all  the  ar- 
guments  for  and  against  it.  The  book  is  entitled, 
*'  Mundungus,  Sawney,  Academicus,  a  debate, 
1721."    Princess  sermon, 

Williams  Elisha,  rector  of  Yale  College,  was 
the  son  of  the  rev.  William  Williams  of  Hatfield. 
The  father,whowasoneofthe  most  eminent  clergymen 
in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  was  graduated  in  16^3, 
and  died  in  1753.     He  preached  the  election  ser- 
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moil  in  1719.  He  also  printed  a  volume  of  ser- 
mons in  12iTio.  on  Heb.  ii.  3.  The  preface  was 
written  by  Dr.  Colman,  who  speaks  highly  of  iht 
writer.  Rector  Williams  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1711.  He  was  ordained  over  a 
church  in  Weathersfield,  Connecticut,  and  intro- 
duced to  the  chair  of  Yale  College,  Sept.  1716.  He 
resigned  his  otHce  in  1759,  on  account  of  his  ill 
state  of  health.  He  reformed  the  colleo-e  verv  much, 
and  advanced  useful  and  polite  literature. 

In  1745,  he  v/ent  as  chaphin  to  the  Connecticut 
forces  upon  the  expedition  to  Cape  Breton.  The 
next  year  he  had  a  colonel's  commission  given  to 
him,  when  an  expedition  to  Canada  was  formed. 
He  made  a  conspicuous  figure  after  he  went  into  the 
civil  line.  Being  speaker  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, he  displayed  so  great  talents  that  he  was  sent 
to  Great  Britain,  as  agent  for  the  colony.  While  he 
was  in  England,  he  married  a  most  amiable  lady 
with  whom  he  lived  happily  till  his  death,  in  1/55. 
He  died  at  Weathersfield,  July  24,  etat.  61.* 

Wilson  Johx,  first  pastor  of  the  church  in  Bos- 
ton, v.'as  the  son  of  Dr.  William  Wilson,  prebend 
of  Rochester.  His  mother  was  niece  of  Dr.  Ed- 
mund Grindal.  the  renowned  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. He  v.-as  born  at  Windsor,  had  a  pious  edu- 
cation, and  made  considerable  progress  in  classical 
learning  at  school  and  at  college.  He  was  4  years 
at  Eaton,  and  during  this  time  was  directed  to  speak 
a  latin  oration,  when  the  duke  de  Biron,  minister 
froin  Henry  iV.  visited  the  schools  ;  for  which  the 
duke  bestowed  3  angels  upon  him.  He  was  ad- 
mitted into  King's  College,  Cambridge,  1602.  His 
prtrjudices  were  strong  against  the  Puritans  till  he 

*  In  1744,  Mr;  Willlains  wrote  a  pampixlet  in  66  pn^es.  4*o. 
entitled,  the  essential  n:^hts  and  liberties  ofprotestants  ;  "or,  a 
letter  fiom  a  gentlennan  in  Massachusetts  to  his  friend  in  Con- 
necticut, wherein  some  thoui^hts  on  thejOri;^in,  end,  and  extent 
of  the  civil  power,  with  brief  considerations  on  several  late  laws 
in  Connecticut,  are  humbly  offered  by  a  io^er  of  Uuih  ^^'-'-^  liber- 
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read  the  work  of  Mr.  Richard  Rogers,  called  the 
sccen  ireatiscs.  He  afterwards,  by  the  advice  of 
Dr.  Ames,  joined  a  pious  company  at  the  university, 
who  held  conferences  upon  religious  subjects.  He 
studied  diligently  the  controversy  betv/een  the  epis- 
copal church  and  the  puritans,  and  became  c  o  n  V  n  ^  c  c  d , 
that  he  ought  not  to  conform  to  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  church  of  EuLdand.  For  this  he  v»'as 
expelled  the  university.  When  his  father  could  not 
persuade  him  to  alter  his  views  of  religion,  he  ad- 
vised him  to  enter  the  inns  of  the  court.  By  the  in- 
jiuence  of  tlie  earl  of  Northampton,  chancellor  of 
the  university,  he  afterwards  received  his  degree  at 
Cambridge.  Vv'hen  he  began  to  preach,  he  had  fre- 
quent invitations  to  take  the  charge  of  a  church  ;  but 
as  frequently  was  complained  of  to  the  spiritual 
courts,  and  silenced.  The  earl  of  Warwick  u  ashis 
friend,  and  by  his  influence  he  obtained  leave  to  ex- 
ercise his  ministry.  In  the  year  1629,  when  the 
plantation  of  a  new  colony  was  begun,  Mr.  W,  was 
invited  to  join  them,  and  embarked  in  the  fleet 
which  came  here  in  1630.  When  he  arrived  at  Sa- 
lem he  was  about  42  years  old  ;  but  had  a  large 
share  of  health  and  vigour.  He  was  able  to  assist 
his  brethren  under  the  dif&culties  of  a  new  planta- 
tion,  *'  the  main  design  of  which  was,  to  settle  the 
ordinances  of  the  gospel,  and  worship  Christ  accord- 
I  ing  to  his  ov/n  institutions."  The  next  month  af- 
ter their  arrival,  they  organized  their  church  in 
Charlestown.  He  was  installed  teacher  of  this 
church,  August  27,  1630.  Afterwards  he  was 
chosen  pastor  of  the  church  in  Boston,  and  separat- 
ed to  the  charge,  Nov.  22,  1632,  They  were 
careful  to  mention  that,  although  they  used  imposi- 
tion of  hafids,  it  was  only  a  sign  of  election,  and  not 
that  he  renounced  the  ordination  he  received  in  En- 
gland. In  the  dispute,  which  divided  the  Boston 
i  church,  Mr,  Wilson  and  gov,  Winthrop  v.  cre  on  one 
!  side.  Most  of  the  church,  with  their  teacher,  Mr, 
i     Cottoii,  were  of  a  oifierent  opinion^  and  were  iikcr 
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wise  strengthened  by  the  authority,  talents  and  fa- 
natical zeal  of  sir  Henry  Vsne.  Mr.  Wilson  threu- 
all  his  inftuence  in  favour  of  gov.  Winthrop  at 
the  next  election.  Re  even  stood  upon  a  tree,  and 
spoke  to  the  people.  Upon  this  occasion  he  disco, 
vered  much  spirit,  though  his  general  character  was 
that  of  ci  mild  and  moderate  man.  He  was  very  af- 
fable in  speech,  and  condescending  in  his  deportment. 
He  yielded  to  the  superiour  and  more  overbearing 
influence  of  the  great  Cotton  in  every  thing,  except 
in  this  Antinomian  controversy,  and  in  giving  the 
go\ crnment  to  Winthrop.  He  lived  to  be  an  old 
man,  and  followed  to  the  grave  both  Cotton  an4 
Norton. 

When  Mr.  Norton  returned  from  England,  good 
Mr.  Wilson  censured  him  for  his  conduct.  He  and 
elder  Penn,  in  the  name  of  themselves  and  others, 
acquainted  him,  that  an  assistant  must  be  chosen. 
Mr.  Allen  had  preached,  and  the  people  w^re  much 
captivated  with  him.  Mr.  Norton,  however,  had 
his  friends,  and  they  increased,  though  the  general- 
ity of  his  flock  had  their  prejudices  against  him. 

Mr.  Wilson  preached  his  last  sermon  at  Roxbu- 
ry  lecture  for  his  son  in  law^  Mr.  Danforth  ;  and 
died  August  7,  1667,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age. 
His  remains  were  interred  with  uncommon  respect* 
Mr.  Mather  of  Dorchester  preached  his  funeral  ser- 
mon, Zech.  i.  5.    Our  fathers^  vjhere  are  they  ?^ 

«  Dr.  Cotton  jMather  printed  the  life  of  Mr.  Wilson,  from 
which  a  number  oi  facts  were  taken.  Some  hkewise  from  Prince's 
annals,  who  collected  further  accounts  of  him.  Mr.  Wilson  pub«» 
lished  rrsany  poems,  anagrams,  S^c.  in  Lalinand  English.  None 
of  his  theological  tracts  liave  come  down  to  us.  A  sermon  of  his 
was  printed,  taken  in  shon  hand,  by  one  of  his  hearers.  When 
he  was  young,  his  prf^;2ching  was  very  methodical.  Several  judi- 
cious men  in  f'ngland  followed  him,  on  account  of  his  excellent 
discourses;  and  when  he  first  came  to  Nev/  England,  Mr.  Shep- 
ard  said,  ^  Methinks  I  hear  an  apostle  when  !  hear  this  man.'* 
\i\  his  old  age,  his  sermons  were  made  up  of  exhortations,  and 
might  be  com.pared  "  to  a  good  kind  of  talking.'*  This  may  be 
a  reason  why  he  published  no  more,  while  his coiieas^ues  sent  sa 
many  wOiks  to  the  press. 
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An  observation  of  Dr.  Ames,  the  celeV rated  pro- 
fessor, deserves  to  be  recorded  to  the  honour  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  that  if  he  might  have  his  option  of 
the  best  condition  this  side  heaven,  it  v/cuid  be  the 
teacher  of  a  congregational  church  of  which  Mr. 
Wilson  was  pastor." 

That  witty  vrriter,  Mr.  Ward,  author  of  the  sim- 
ple cobler  of  Agawam,  remarking  the  hospitality  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  knowing  that  he  was  fond  of  ana- 
gram.s,  said,  that  the  anagram  of  John  Wilson  was, 

1  pray  come  in,  you  are  heartily  welcome."  This 
anecdote  is  better  attested,  than  one  lately  given  to 
the  publick  about  this  same  Mr.  Ward,  concerning 
his  interview  with  Dr.  Mather,  who  refused  him 
even  entrance  to  his  house.  Mr.  Peters,  who  re- 
lates this,  did  not  recollect  that  Dr.  Mather  was  not 
one  of  the  same  generation. 

WiNSLow  Edward,  governour  of  Plymouth 
colony,  was  born  in  the  year  1694-.  He  was  an 
English  gentleman  of  Worcestershire,  who  travel- 
led over  Europe,  and  joined  Mr.  Robinson's  church 
at  Leyden.  He  came  over  to  New  England  with 
the  first  planters,  and  his  name  appears  conspicuous 
among  those  who  subscribed  the  covenant  of  in- 
corporation," at  Cape  Cod.  His  address  and  activ- 
ity made  him  very  useful  to  the  company,  and  his 
eminent  services  are  mentioned  by  ever)'  writer  whu 
gives  an  account  of  the  landing  of  our  fathers,  or 
the  circumstances  of  their  settlement.  Having  lost 
his  \Nife  am.ong  those  who  died  the  first  v/inter,  he 
married  the  widov/  of  Vvilliam  White,  May  12, 
1621.  This  is  the  first  marriage  which  ever  took 
place  in  New  England.  The  lady  was  also  the  mo- 
ther  of  the  first  child  born  in  this  newly  discovered 
region.  His  name  was  Peregrine,  v;ho  lived  to  the 
age  of  83  years,  8  months,  and  died,  July  20,  1704. 

Mr.  Winslov/  several  times  visited  Massasoit, 
the  sacliem  of  the  Indians  who  dwelt  nearest  the 
English  settlement,  of  which  he  gives  an  account  ia 
his  ow^n  journal,  which  happily  has  been  preserved. 
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It  makes  part  of  the  invaluable  collections  of  Pur. 
chase,  and  is  printed  by  Dr.  Belknap,  in  the  appen- 
dix to  the  American  biograph}'.    Mr.  Winblow  al- 
so made  another  excursion  to  the  bay  of  Penobscot, 
in  1622,  to  procure  bread  from  the  vessels,  fishing 
upon  the  eastern  coasts.     He  obtained  a  present 
supply,  and  this  led  to  a  beneficial  trafiick  with  the 
[    natives.    The  "next  vear  he  went  to  England,  and, 
i    after  an  absence  of  six  months, arrived  at  Plymouth 
with  provisions,  cloathing,  and  neat  cattle.  He  went 
back  to  Great  Britain,  and  again  returned  to  the 
plantation  in  1625.    He  was  chosen  one  of  the  as- 
sistants,   in  this  olnce  he  continued  till  1633,  and 
was  then  elected  governour.    Mr.  Bradford  impor- 
tuned him  to  take  the  office.     These  virtuous  men 
entered  into  competition,  not  like  the  politicians 
of  this  world,  but  like  the  rulers  of  a  christian 
commonwealth,      in  honour  preferring  one  ano- 
ther."    In  1635,  Mr.  Winslow  was  employed  as 
agent  for  the  colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Massachu- 
setts at  the  British  court.    He  transacted  the  busi- 
I    ness  much  to  their  satisfaction,  but  subjected  him- 
i    self  to  peculiar  trials  and  difficulties.     By  order  of 
I    archbishop  Laud,  that  archfiend  to  the  puritans,  he  v.  as 
[    committed  to  prison.  A  complaint  was  made  against 
?    him  by  Thomas  Morton  of     Merry  mount,"  who 
gave  information,  that  Mr.  Winslow^  preached  to  the 
people  at  Plymouth,  and  married  without  license. 
.  Mr.  W.  acknowledged,     that  sometimes,  w  hen  the 
church  was  destitute  of  a  minister,  he  exercised  his 
gift  for  the  edification  of  the  brethren."     He  also 
acknowledged  the  fact  of  his  marrying  people  ;  but 
he  considered  marriacre  *^  as  a  civil  Contract,  and 
had  been  himself  married  by  a  Dutch  magi-^trate  in 
Holland."    He  was  connned  several  months  in  the 
Fleet  prison.     When  he  returned  to  Piy mouth, 
1636,  he  was  elected  governour  ;  but  the  year  suc- 
ceeding took  his  place  among  the  magistrates.  In 
1643,   he  was  appointed  a  commissiorier  of  liie 
united  colonics.    In  1646,  he  was  persuaded  to  go 
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once  more  to  England,  "to  answer  to  the  complaints 
of  Gorton  and  others  against  the  colony.  W'iiile  he 
was  in  England,  his  pious  and  benevolent  mind  was 
bent  to  an  object  which  has  since  been  pursued  by 
christians  of  various  denominations,  "  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  gospel  among  the  Indians.-'  This  cor- 
poration, under  the  name  of  the  London  society," 
was  continued  till  the  Am.erican  revolution. 

In  1655,  Mr.  Winslow  was  appointed  one  of  the 
three  commissioners  to  superintend  the  operations 
of  the  fleet  sent  to  the  West  Indies.  Admiral  Penn 
and  gen,  Venables  made  an  attack  on  St.  Domingo, 
but  were  defeated.  They  took  Jamaica;  but  in  their 
passage  from  one  island  to  the  other,  Mr.  Winslow 
ieli  a  sacrifice  to  the  diseases  of  the  climate.  His 
body  v.'as  committed  to  the  deep,  with  the  honours 
of  war,  42  guns  being  fired;  May  8,  1655.  Morton, 
Pr'mce,  Belknap. 

Winslow  Jo  si  ah,  son  of  that  illustrious  man, 
Edward  Winslow,  had  all  his  father's  great  and 
good  qualities.  He  was  the  ^r^i  governour  who 
was  born  in  New  England.  Having  been  a  magis- 
trate several  years,  he  succeeded  Mr.  Prince  in  the 
government,  1673,  and  was  annually  chosen,  till 
1680.  He  had  v.  hat  may  be  called  a  liberal  educa- 
tion for  this  country,  and  discovered  much  good 
sense  in  his  management  of  publlck  affairs.  As  a 
military  oilicer  he  possessed  skill,  address  and  bra- 
very. In  1656,  when  Alexander,  the  eldest  son 
of  Slassasoit,  was  suspected  of  plotting  against  the 
English  with  the  Narraganseits,  Mr.  Winslov/, 
with  several  armed  men,  took  liim  by  surprise, 
which  put  an  end  to  his  machination ;  but  his 
breast  swelled  Vv'ith  rage,  and  hi^  passion  brought 
on  a  fever,  which  was  fatal.  In  1675,  Philip, 
the  youngest  son,  stirred  up  ail  the  natives  against 
the  English.  Mr.  Winslow  wrote  to  the  gover- 
nour of  Massachusetts,  "  that  he  could  not  learn  that 
Philip  pretended  any  wrong  *done  to  him  by  the 
English,  but  suspected  that  he  should  be  made  to 
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answer  for  the  murder  of  John  Sausaman,"  a  chris- 
tian  Indian,  whom  the  Indians  of  Mount  Hope  hntcd 
on  this  very  account.  Sensible  of  the  prowess  of 
gov.  Winslow,  the  enemy  tried  every  way  lo  cut 
him  oft  ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  moved  with  their 
threats.  In  the  month  of  December  he  command- 
ed the  forces  that  attacked  the  Indians  in  their  strong 
holds,  and  slew^  1100  of  them,.  This  gave  him  a 
high  reputation  among  his  countrymen,  and  made 
the  savages  dread  him.  Gov.  Winslow  died  at 
Marshfierd,  Dec.  18,  1680,  in  the  52d  year  of  his 
age. 

Winslow  Isaac,  son  of  gov. Winslow,  v/as  pre- 
sident  of  the  provincial  council,  and  the  chief  mil- 
itary oSicer  in  the  colony.    He  died,  1738. 

AViNSLOv;  JoHx,  major  general,  was  also  a  dis- 
tinguished character  in  the  colony  ;  nor  was  his  ce- 
lebrity confined  to  New  England.  He  commanded 
a  company  in  the  regiment,  that  vras  sent  to  Cuba 
in  1740.  He  had  a  commission  in  the  line  of  the 
British  troops,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  m.ajor  gene- 
ral. He  was  the  chief  in  command  in  several  ex- 
peditions to  Kennebeck.  He  was  brave  as  a  sol- 
dier, and  an  excellent  military  ofncer.  His  son. 
Dr.  Isaac  W^inslow,is  now  living  in  Marshfield  up- 
on the  family  estate.  The  general  died,  1774, 
aged  71.    Morton.  Hutchinson.  Belknap, 

WiNTKROP  John,  governour  of  Massachusetts, 
was  the  son  of  Adam  W^inthrop,  esq.  of  Groton,  in 
Suffolk.  He  was  born  June  12,  1587.  When  he 
was  18  years  old  he  had  such  a  knowledge  of  juris- 
prudence, as  to  be  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
The  family  estate  was  large  ;  but  he  converted  it 
into  different  property,  that  he  might  comie  over  te 
America.  So  pious  a  man  would  prefer  an  un- 
cultivated country  where  he  could  enjoy  his  rehg- 
ion  to  ease  and  affluence  amidst  those  who  were 
of  a  persecuting  spirit.  In  1G30  he  brought 
over  the  charter,  and  arrived  at  Salem,  June 
12.     He  was  chosen  governour  several  years  buc-= 
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c-essivcly  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  a  rotine  among  the 
magistrates,  Mr.  Dudley  was  put  into  his  place,  and 
Ludlow,  a  west  countryman  of  fme  abilities  and 
great  intrigue,  was  chosen  deputy.    The  next  year 
Mr.  Ludlow  tried  for  the  chief  place,  but  was  disap- 
pointed of  both.   He  therefore  went  to  Connecticut, 
as  related  in  the  sketch  of  his  life.     In  1636,  Mr, 
W.  being  deputy  governour,  had  need  of  all  his 
wisdom  and  integrity  to  prevent  the  consequences 
of  sir  H.  Vane's  rash  proceedings,  and  to  calm  the 
religious  commotions,  which  made  confusion  in  the 
metropolis.    He  met  with  other  tioubies,  which  af- 
fected his  ingenuous  mind,  because  his  intentions 
were  pure,  and  his  aim  was  to  serve  the  people.  To 
be  injured  by  those  we  love,  and  exert  ourselves  to 
serve,  is  a  severe  trial  of  the  heart ;  but  he  bore  even 
these  trials  with  meekness,  and  benevolent  wishes 
to  the  country.  He  was  conscious  of  rectitude  ;  and 
whenever  the  people  had  time  for  consideration, 
they  found  him  to  be  a  most  faithful  magistrate,  and 
wise  and  prudent  man,  who  always  sought  their  in- 
terest to  the  sacrifice  of  his  own.     When  he  left 
England  he  possessed  a  very  catholic  spirit.  He  was 
more  of  a  puritan  in  Nov/  England  from  his  acquain- 
tance with  Dudley,  Endicot  and  others,  who  thought 
toleration  a  crime,  and  that  no  kind  of  religious 
sentiments  should  be  suffered  to  prevail,  except  what 
they  had  imbibed  :  before  his  death,  he  expressed 
a  wish  that  more  moderation  had  been  used  towards 
persons  accounted  hereticks.     He  suffered  great 
losses  of  a  pecuniary  nature  by  the  bad  management 
of  his  stev/ard;  such  depredations  were  made  on  his 
property  as  excited  the  compassion  of  the  people, 
who  exerted  themselves  to  assist  him  by  publick 
and  private  contributions.  This  great  and  good  m.au 
also  met  with  domestick  affliction  in  a  more  tender 
part,  in  the  breaches  that  were  made  upon  his  fam- 
ily. Ill  health  of  body  affected  his  mind,  and  he  died, 
26th  of  March,  1649,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age. 
lie  left  a  journal  of  events  from  the  settlement  of 
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the  colony  to  his  death.  An  island  in  the  harbour 
of  Boston  bears  his  name,  and  is  still  in  the  posses, 
sion  of  one  cfhis  descendants.  His  picture  is  pre. 
served  in  ihe  council  chamber.  Several  of  his  pos- 
terity have  exhibited  the  inia^^e  of  their  ilhi-trioiis 
ance-tor,  and  his  ianrlly  have  been  more  eminent  for 
their  talents,  learning  and  honours  than  any  other 
in  New  bjv^Iard  ^ 

WiNTHROp  JoKX,  governour  of  Connecticut, 
eldest  son  of  the  Rr-t  governour  of  Massachusetts, 
was  born  in  England,  1605,  v>as  educated  at  the 
university  of  Cambiidge,  and  travelled  over  the 
greatest  part  of  Europe.  In  1633,  he  came  o\  er  to 
this  country,  and  v/as  chosen  a  magistrate  of  the  col- 
ony of  Massachusetts.  The  spot  which  he  preferred 
for  a  duelling,  was  Agawam,  where  he  went  with  12 
men,  to  begin  a  plantation.  They  called  it  ipswich. 
There  his  fiist  son  vras  born.  He  vrent  back  to 
England;  but  in  the  same  year  came  over  to  Ameri- 
ca with  a  commission  from  lord  Say  and  Seal, 
lord  Brook  and  others,  to  be  governour  of  their  plan- 
tation, at  Conneclicut.  A  fort  v.'as  built  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  spot  called  Saybrook, 
in  compliment  to  the  noble  lords  ^vho  owned  the 
land.  In  1651  he  vras  chosen  a  magistrate  of  this 
people,  and  then  deputy  governour.  and  after- 
wards governour.  In  1662  he  was  agent  at  the  court 
of  Charles  11.  and  obtained  a  charter  for  the  colony 
of  Connecticut.  An  account  of  this  agency  is  cel- 
ebrated in  poetick  strains,  by  one  of  his  successors, 
Roger  Wolcott,  esq.j  He  was  annually  cliosen 
chief  magistrate  to  the  tinie  of  his  death.  In 
the  spring  of  1676,  upon  a  visit  to  Boston^  he  was 
taken  :>lck,  and  expired  April  5th,  and  was  buried 
in  the  same  tomb  with  his  father.  He  was  one  of 
the  greatest  philosophers  of  the  age  ;  and  his  name 
is  among  the  founders  of  the  royal  society  of  Lon- 

•  A  Very  inttresiin;;^  and  pdrticLiar  pan  of  Belknap's  Air-cncan 
Biogniphy,  is  the  life  ot"  :^^v.  Win'hrcp. 

t  Historical  ccl'cctio;.^,  vo'.  iv. 
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don.  The  great  Mr.  Boyle,  bishop  Wilkir.s,  with 
several  other  learned  men,  had  proposed  to  leave 
England,  and  establish  a  society  for  pr Gmctiny  n.ziti- 
rcil knci^^lcdgs  in  the  ne\v  colony  of  v.  hich  Mr.  W'in- 
throp,  their  intimate  friend  and  associate,  was  ap- 
pointed governour.  Such  men  were  too  valnable  to 
lose  from  Grent  Britain,  and  Charles  II.  ha\  ing  taken 
them  under  his  protection,  the  society  vras  there  es- 
tablished, and  obtained  the  title  of  the  rcyal society  of 
London,  it  vras  scon  considered  as  the  mo^t  learned 
society  in  Europe,  Mr.  \Vinthrop  sent  over  many 
specimens  of  the  prodr.ctions  of  this  country,  v\-ith 
his  reniarks  ijpon  them,  "  and,  by  an  order  of  the 
royal  society,  he  vras  in  a  particular  manner  invited 
to  take  upon  himself  the  charge  of  beirig  the  chief 
correspondent  in  the  West,  as  sir  Philiberro  Vernatti 
v.as  in  the  East  Indies. His  name,"  says  the  same 
writer,  who  v  as  secretary  to  this  society  in  1 71 1 ,  had 
he  put  it  to  his  writin^rs,  would  have  been  as  uni- 
versally known,  as  the  Boyles',  the  \Vilkinb\  and 
Oldenburghs',  and  been  h.mded  down  to  us  v/ith 
similar  applause,"  Dedication  of  the  40/A  voluric 
of  philosophical  transactions,  Cro. 

\Vi N  T H R 0 p  F I T z  Jo H X ,  SOU  of  Johu  W'inthrop, 
esq.  first  governour  of  Connecticut,  was  born  at 
Ipswich,  1633.  He  was  a  nuigistrate  of  tlie  colony, 
End  major  general.  In  1693  he  was  appointed  agent 
of  the  colony  to  present  a  petition  to  kiuii  ^^'^lli^^^ 
to  secure  their  charter  rights;  and  when  he  returned, 
at  the  election,  May,  1693,  he  v%-as  chosen  gover- 
nour. He  resembled  his  iather  :n  fine  accomplish, 
ments,  had  an  excellent  inoriil  c;i  .racter,was  famous 
for  his  philosophical  know  Udgc,  and  was  elected  a  fel- 
low of  the  rovalsocietv  :  he  was  Ld>o  iamous  lor  his 
skill  in  politicks.  This  he  manifested  when  he  was  at 
the  court  of  Great  Britain  :  his  conduct  tliere  was  so 
pleasing  to  the  people  of  Connecticut,  that  they  not. 
only  voted  him  thanks  for  his  successful  agency, 
but,  as  a  furtl-ier  testimony  of  their  esteem,  present- 
ed him  v.  ith  5C0  pounds  for  the  services  rendered. 
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The  cclony  sustained  a  great  loss  by  his  death.  He- 
died  at  Bo-to  i,  cI' the  b-'one,  Nov.  27,  1707.  Har. 
rls^s  77:53,     Triunbiiir s  history  '//*  Connecticut. 

WivTHno?  JOHN,  F-  R  S.  grandson  of  the  first 
governou^  orConnecticAii,  w  as  ^raduaced  at  Harvard 
College,  170'-.     lie  was  a  magistrate  in  tlie  coiony 
of  Connecticut ;    but  left  this  country,  went  to 
England,  and  there  passed  the  rest  of  his  days.  He 
died  in  the  year  1747.  To  this  gentleman  the  4-Otli 
Volume  of  the  transactions  of  the  royal  ^society'' 
was  dedicated  by  Dr.  Cromwell  Mortirner  their  se- 
cretary.   It  seems  he.  left  America  on  account  of 
;  some  contention  between  his  family  and  the  govern- 
ment  of  Connecticut.^"     He  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  royal  society,  and  was  distinguished  as  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  members  of  that  learned  body. 
'  He  was  also  esteeip*.ed  and  courted  by  learned  and  - 
1  good  meii  for  his     extraordinary  skill  in  the  deep  ' 
I  mysteries  of  the  hermetic  science." 
i     WiNTHRo?  John,  L  L.  D.  F.  R.  S.  v/as  the  son 
I  of  the  honourable  Adam  Winthrop,  esq,  one  of  his 
1  majesty-s  council  in  Massachusetts.     The  grand- 
'  father  and  great  grandfather  were  also  honourable 
•men,  each  named  Adam,  and  the  eldest  a  son  of  the 
first  governour.    The  subject  of  the  present  article 
|was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1732.    He  was- 
5  then  an  amiable  vouth.  and  one  of  the  first  scho- 

♦  *  «  When  the  inj  is'lct  and  l^i'^rn-huc^  of  a  reignint^  party  m 
power  among  that  very  people,  v/i\ereof  the  Win  hrops  have  been 
always  in  the  most  strict  seasci  ihe  fath'^i  s.  iht  pan-ts  p^tiis.  had 
jiTiost  cruelly  driven  you  from  your  f  ly  .tnd  iv-.'ive  soil,  to  setk 
[jii»;i-,e  and  security  In  yo-jr  natu.-^I  rignts  fi-om  the  hands  ofour 
most  gracious  sovereign  :  '» midst  the  vexations  of  the  greatest 
abuses,  and  the  hurries  ?  /  y.i:'  sudden  d_parUirt.  you  were 
pot  unmindful  of  the  royal  for  soon  after  your  beiiic; 

chosen  a  f^jiiow,  you  increased  riches  of  their  repository  vilh 
moTe  than  600  curious  specimens,  chiefiy  in  the  mineral  king- 
dom, accompanied  with  an  accurate  account  of  each  partici;i--r; 
IhCicby  siiCving  your  ;:reai  skill  in  natural  ph'i  .bop!,y,  and  tht; 
Barne  lime  int  mating  ta  En^Und  the  vast  vi- ,  vvhi-h  he  hicf'cn 
in  the  lap  of  her  priacjpai  daughter.  Sw.cc  Mr.  CoIwcH,  t'lc 
founder  cf  th.:  museum  of  the  royai  tDcitty,  you  have  beeu  tlic 
btneficior  who  hwi  givt;a  the  rnost  r.^::  -..:  :  /;  ^oHecticDj"  &c. 
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lars  n  h\s  class   In  1738  he  succeeded  Mr.  Green- 
v.'ocd/as  Koilis  proiessor  of  mathematicks  and  nat- 
ural pliilosophy,  and  was  niore  eminent  for  his  schoU 
arship,  than  any  oihtr  man  in  New  England.  In 
rnaih^rmatical  science  he  was  considered  as  rhe  first 
in  America  during  the  40  years  he  contiuiied  pro- 
fessor at  Cambridge.    In  the  year  1740,  he  made 
observations  upon  the  transit  of  rvlercury,  which 
vrere  printed  in  tb.e  transactions  of  the  royal  society; 
in    i755  he  printed  a  lecture  upon  earthquakes, 
and  1756  a  letter  to  the  rev.  Mr.  Prince,  who  made 
-observations  upon  the  professor's  opinion  ;  two  lec- 
tures upon  comets  in  1759.   In  the  year  1761  there 
was  a  transit  of  \'^nu5  over  the  sun's  disk,  and,  as 
,Ke^'/Ibundland  was  the  most  vrestern  part  of  the  earth 
where  the  end  of  the  transit  could  be  observed,  it 
was  an  object  with  the  literati,  to  have  observations 
made  in  that  place.     Mr.  Vv .  offered  his  services 
to  go  there,  and  the  general  court  made  provision 
for  his  voyage.  He  took  with  him  tv/o  pupils,  who 
had  made  progress  in  mathematical  studies,*  ^and 
sailed  from  Boston,  May  9th.      The  sixth  of  June 
v/as  a  fme  day  for  observing  the  transit  of  the 
planet,  and  he  gained  high  reputation  v.  hen  thess 
observations  were  published,    in  1769  he  had  anoth- 
er opportunity  of  observing  the  transit  of  Venus,  at 
Cambridge.     As  it  was  the  last  opportunity  that 
generation  could  be  favoured  with,"he  v/as  desirous 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  pcvople.    He  read  two 
lectures  upon  the  subject  in  the  college  chap-el, 
which  the  students  recpaested  him  to  publish.  The 
-professor  put  this  motto  upon  the  title  p-ige,  ?.g\tc 
m.ortales  !    et  oculos  in  spectaculum  vertite,  quod 
hucusce    spectaverunt  pcrpaucissimi  4  spectaturi 
iterum  sunt  nulli. 

He  received  literary  honours  Crom  ciher  countries 
beside  his  own.  The  roval  society  of  London  elect- 

*  Samuel  Williarnsv  who  F.uccecdcd  him  iu  the  nrcfrss^irship^ 
and  Isaac  i^and,  v  ho  v^ui;  \j.\tly  prcii^^:iU  of  ihe  iYied>-;ii  io.itiy 
of  Mass.ichu5eU5, 
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ed  him  a  niember  ;  and  the  university  of  Edinburgh 
gave  him  a  oiploma  of  L  L.  D.  In  1767,  he  v.  rote 
Ccy'itata  de  cometis^  which  he  dedicated  to  the  royal 
socieiy,  -:!S  a  testimony  of  rei-pect  after  he  was  ad- 
raitted  into  their  body.  This  was  reprinted  in  Lon- 
don the  next  year.  Professor  V\  .  was  an  excelleni 
classical  scholar,  and  also  a  biblical  criiick.  Some 
of  his  cridcisms  are  published  in  Dr.  Chauncy's 
book,  entitled,  salvation  for  all  men.^'  The  Dr. 
acknowledges  the  assistance  he  received  from  the 
learned  professor,  and  ab.vays  spake  of  him,  as  one 
of  the  greatest  theologians  he  ever  met  with. 

The  active  services  of  Dr.  Vv'inthrop  were  not 
confined  to  the  duties  of  his  professorship  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  a  brilliant  star  in  our  political 
hemisphere.  The  fam^ily  of  Winthrops  had  always 
been  diitir.gui-,hed  for  their  love  of  freedom,  and  the 
charier  riy/its  of  the  colonies.  When  Great  Britain 
made  encroachmients  upon  these,  by  acts  of  parlia- 
ment after  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  he  stepped 
forth  among  those,  v.  ho  boldly  opposed  the  mea- 
sures ci  the  crown.  He  had  much  influence  from 
his  knovv  ledge,  and  the  v/eight  of  his  character. 
He  was  chosen  one  of  his  majesty's  council  when 
Hutchinson  was  in  the  chair  of  government,  v.ho 
did  not  negative  him  ;  but  in  the  year  1774,  a  royal 
mandate  was  issued  to  negative  three  gentlem.en, 
who  had  been  most  activtf  in  opposing  the  measures 
of  the  administration.  These  were  Mr,  Bowdoin, 
Mr.  Dexter,  and  Mr.  Wmthrop.  When  the  people 
took  the  government  into  their  own  hands,  lie  was 
again  chob-n  one  of  the  council,  and  continued  in 
his  publick  character  till  his  death. 

The  best  part  of  Dr.  Winthrop's  character  v.  as,  that 
lie  was  a  christian  philosopher.  He  believed  the  truths 
of  Christianity  from  study  and  conviction,  and  was 
an  crnam.ent  to  his  profession.  To  his  numerous 
acq-ijintance,  he  v.as  a  friend,  philosopher  and 
guide."  He  had  the  consolations  of  our  divine  re- 
ligion, during  his  latter  yearsjwhen  his  bodily  frame. 
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\vas  subject  to  pain  and  infinnitles.  Kis  mind  con- 
tinued strong,  his  faiih  was  steadfast,  and  his  views 
Spiritual  and  pure.  He  died,  May  5,  1779,  aged  65. 

WoLcoTT  Roger,  governour  of  Connecticut, 
was  born  in  Vv'indsor,  3  679.  He  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  pubiick  life,  as  an  ofiicer  in  the  army 
that  went  to  Canada  in  17  li.  He  was  afterwards 
colonel  of  the  militia,  and  was  commander  of  tlie 
Connecticut  forces  when  Cape  Breton  was  taken  by 
the  Americans  in  1745.  He  was  employed  in  ma- 
ny civil  offices,  which  lie  filled  v/ith  reputation,  ar.d 
discharged  with  fidelity.  He  v/as  a  member  of  the 
general  assembly,  assistant,  deputy  governour, 
chief  judge  of  the  superior  court,  and,  in  the  year 
175 1,  succeeded  Mr,  Law  in  tl:e  chair  of  governm.eni. 
In  1754,  he  resigned  his  pubiick  honours,  and  pass- 
ed the  rest  of  his  days  in  the  shades  of  retirem.ent. 
The  evening  of  his  days  was  gilded  by  the  reflec- 
tion of  a  well  spent  life.    He  died  May  17,  1767. 

Gov.  Wolcott  had  not  the  advantacre  even  of  a 
common  education  ;  but  the  resoinxes  of  his 
mind  were  great.  His  private  affairs  he  managed 
with  discretion.  He  wa^  fond  of  books,  conversed 
upon  literary  subjects  with  ea^.e,  and  was  highlv  re-- 
spected  by  gentlemen  of  the  nrst  abilities  in  the  col- 
ony. He  v/rote  and  published  several  works  in 
poetry  and  prose.  His  account,  in  poetry,  of  the 
agency  of  gov.  Wintlirop,  in  1 662,  was  lately  re- 
printed in  the  4ih  volume  of  the  collections  of  the 
M.i^sachusetts  historical  society  ;  it  makes  one  of 
his  poetical  meditations,  published  iij  1725^  in  a 
small  volume.  These  resemble  the  jingle  of  the 
early  productions  of  New  England  ratlier  than 
the  versification  of  later  days.  In  1760  he 
engaged  in  a  controversy,  which  then  agitated  the 
churches  of  Connecticut.  In  the  year  preceding, 
Mr.  Hobart  of  Fairfield  v/rote  a,  book,  entitled, 
*'  The  principles  of  the  congregational  churches 
considered,  and  applied  to  the  ordination  at  \Val. 
iingford."    The  settlement  of  Mr.  Dana,  v.  ho  now 
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ranks  among  the  distin2:viished  writers  and  divines 
of  Neu'  Kngland,  at  \\'aUi:'gfbrd.  srave  orreat  oncncc 
to  the  neighbouring  cleri^y.  The  ordiniiiion  was 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Saybrock  ph'tfonrj,  and 
Mr.  Kobjvt  highly  censured  the  proceedinirs.  Mr, 
Hart  wrote  remarks  upon  Mr.  Hub..rt's  buok, 
Mr.  Wolcott  also  addressed  a  letter  to  him,  wherein 
he  compares  the  Cambridge  and  Saybrock  pbtform; 
and  prcves  the  latter  to  be  inconsistent  wiin  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  toleration,  and  reli.'^ious  freedom. 
Mr.  Hobait  replied  to  Mr.  Hart  in  1761.  ^Ve  have 
no  answer  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Wolcott,  ^^hich  is 
dated  April  25,  1760. 

Wolcott  Oliveh,  LL.  D.  governour  of  Con- 
necticut, was  the  son  of  Ro^er  \\'olcott,  aiid  p 
sessed  his  father's  talents  and  virtnes,  with  a  rnmd 
improved  by  a  liberal  education.  He  vra^  educated 
at  Yale  CoUege,  and  rt:cei\ed  his  decree  ir.  1T  ;7. 
He  then  applied  his  mind  to  the  study  of  ph}  sick, 
snd  had  an  extensive  practice  in  the  to\vn  oi  Lircn- 
field.  He  had  a  taste  for  publlck  life,  and  ^^ -5  well 
versed  in  the  laws  and  politicks  of  New  Knglund. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  was  hi^h  hherifT  oi  the 
county  of  Litchfield.  He  v/as  among  the  higli  v,  higs 
who  resisted  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  miocher  coun- 
try.  In  iT76,  v.  e  fmd  his  name  among  those  v/ho 
signed  the  declaration  of  independence.  From  that 
time  he  was  annually  chosen  a  member  of  congress 
till  the  year  1785,  when  he  was  appointed  deputy 
governour,  and  contin.ued  in  this  ofhce  till  gov. 
Huntington  died  in  1795.  He  was  then  advanced  to 
the  clicir;  but  died  the  next  year  in  Dccemvber,  1797. 

His  character  was  \  ery  respectable  in  private  Hie, 
and  in  every  publick  station.  He  was  a  gentlema:i 
and  scholar,  very  liberal  in  his  sentiments,  and  also 
a  friend  to  the  constitution  of  the  New  England 
churches  By  some  he  might  be  considered  as  too 
liberal,  as  liis  ideas  of  moral  agency  were  dinereni 
from  many  of  the  clergy.  He  frequently  expres.-xd 
his  cpinioii  that  necessarian  principles  ought  not  lo 
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be  propagtited  with  theological  opinions  i  that  it  was 
an  injury  to  the  cause  of  morality,  as  people  did 
f    not  distinguish  between  the  doctrine  of  necessity, 
\    and  couimon  notions  of  fate.    In  this  he  differed 
I    from  some  excellent  characters*  and  agreed  with 
I    others,  equjiUy  wise  and  good.    He  had  a  humble 
I   view  of  himself,  though  others  tliougiu  highly  of  his 
abilities.    Having  lived  a  religious  life,  he  enjoyed 
the  hope  of  a  christian,  looking  for  a  reward,  as  well 
as  rest  from  his  labours. 

V/o o B B  R I D G  E  B  E  N  J  A M I ,  fiTst  graduate  of  Har- 
vard College,  in  1642,  was  an  eminent  scholar,  and 
an  excellent  preacher.  He  left  America,  and  settled 
at  Newbury,  Berks,  as  successor  to  the  great  Dr. 
Twiss.  In  1652  he  was  ejected  from  the  parish: 
I  but  afterwards  preached  by  a  particular  indulgence 
of  the  king,  who  had  a  very  favourable  opinion  of 
him.    He  died,  1684. 

Yale  Elihi;,  a  friend  to  learning  and  religion, 
was  born  at  New  Haven,  1648  ;  and  when  he  v/as 
very  young,  v/as  carried  to  England.  He  was 
brought  up  to  merchandize,  and,  by  his  industry 
and  attention  to  business. _grew  rich,  and  also  gained 
publick  esteem.  At  the  age  of  40  he  sailed  to  the 
East  Indies.  He  was  th.ere  appointed  commander 
of  fort  St.  George.  When  he  returned  to  Londoa 
I  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Hast  India  company. 
He  sought  opportunities  of  doing  good,  and  either 
founded,  or  encouraged,  many  literary,  pious  and 
useful  institutions.  In  the  year  1717,  Dr.  Cotton 
Mather  wrote  to  Mr.  Yale,  and  advised  him  to  pre- 
sent a  liberal  donation  to  the  college  at  New  Haven. 
They  vviil  namie  the  college  after  you,  said  he,  and 
that  will  be  better  than  to  have  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. In  a  letter  to  gov.  Saltonstail,  the  Doctor 
tells  him,  that  the  college  had  better  be  named  Yale, 
and  says  something  handsome  will  be  given.  Hence 
the  name  of  Yale  College  was  given  to  one  of  the 
most  respectable  seminaries  of  New  Lnglaud. 
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